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€HAFrSK  THE   SIXTH. 


Beyond  all  measure  astonished  by  the  strange  occurrences 
which  had  passed  with  so  much  violence  and  rapidity,  the  lock- 
smith gazed  upon  the  shuddering  figure  in  the  chair  like  one 
half  stupified ,  and  would  have  gazed  much  longer,  had  not 
his  tongue  been  loosened  by  compassion  and  humanity. 

« You  are  ill,  ■  said  Gabriel.  « Let  me  call  some  neighbour 
in. » 

•  Not  for  the  world, »  she'  rejoined,  motioning  to  him  with 
her  trembling  hand,  and  still  holding  her  face  averted,  nit 
is  enough  that  you  have  been  by,  to  see  this. » 

•  Nay,  more  than  enough — or  less, »  said  Gabriel. 

« Be  it  so,  •  she  returned.  •  As  you  like.  Ask  me  no  ques- 
tions, I  entreat  you. »       •  ' 

•  Neighbour, »  said  the  locksmith,  after  a  pause.  « Is  this 
fSair,  or  reasonable,  or  just  to  yourself?  Is  it  like  you,  who 
have  known  me  so  long  and  sought  my  advice  in  all  mattes 
— like  you ,  who  from  a  girl  have  had  a  strong  mind  and  a 
staunch  heart  ?» 

vol..   II.  \ 
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•  I  have  had  need  qf  tb^m,*  Bh6  .replied.  «!  am  growing 
old,  both  in  years  and  care.  Perhaps  that,  and  too  much 
trial,  have  made  them  weaker  than  they  used  to  he.  Do  not 
speak  tome,*.  <.  .  .  ^  j  -.  uj       '  f  ••  .  ^ 

>  How  can  I  see  what  I  have  seen ,  and  hold  mj  peace ! » 
returned  the  locksmith.  «Who  was  that  man,  and  why  lias 
his  coming  made  this  change  in  you  ? » 

She  was  silent ,  but  clung  to  the  chair,  as  though  to  save 
herself  from  falling  on  the  ground. 

«I  take  the  licente  of  m  old  a«q^a»ivMa<ve$9  Mary, »  said  the 
locksmith,  -wj^o  has  ever' tad  a  warm  regard,  for  you  ,  and 
maybe  has  tried  to  prove  ^it  when  he  could.  Who  is  this  ill- 
favoured  man,  and  what  has  he  txj  do  with  you?  Who  is  this 
ghost,  that  is  only  seen  in  the  black  nights  and  bad  weather? 
How  does  he  know  and  why  -does  he  haunt  this  house,  whis- 
pering through  chinks  and  crevice&,  as  if  there  was  that  be- 
tween him  and  you  ,  which  neither  durst  so  much  as  speak 
aloud  of  ?     Who  is  he  ? « 

« You  do  well  to  say  ht!  hating  Aifs  house, »  returned  the 
widow,  faintly.  « His  shadow  has  been  upon  it  and  me,  in 
light  (hmI  darkness,  at  noonday  and  midnight.  And  now,  at 
last,  be  ha^  come  in  the  body?*  -'' 

•  Bat  he  wouldn't  have  g^ne  In  the  body,*  reltffiiied  fhr 
loeksmith  wUh  some  irritation,  « if  you  had  left  mj  9fnt§  ait# 
legs  at  Bfeerfy .     What  nddie  is  thts  ? » 

«l^  &i  one,  1^  she  answered,  rising  as  she  spokd,  «th^  Ainst 
remain  for  ever  as  it  is.     I  dare  not  say  more  than  that. » 

«  Dire  n&i ! » -repeated  the  wondering  locksmith. 

« Do  not  presid  me, »  she  replied.  « I  am  sick  atH)  ^SFintj  atidf 
every  faculty  of  life  seems  dead  wKhiri  me. —  N^  I -^  Do  not 
touch  me,  eiUhef . » 

Gabriel,  who  had  stepped  fotwarf  to  wnder  her  asE^stance, 
fell  back  as  she  made  this  hasty  exclamation,  and  Regarded  her 
in  *ileht  wonder. 

« Lef  me  go  my  way  alone, »  she  said  in  a  low  voic^,  «  m4 
let  the  hands  of  no  honest  man  touch  mine  to-night.  •  When 
she  had  tottered  (o  the  door,  she  turned,  and  added  with  a 
stronger  eflFort.     -This  is  a  secret,  which,  of  necessKy,  I  trust 
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Ukij^.'  Y^u  .iv«  a  trm  oun.  As  jou  :bave  DY/er  been'  good 
and  Ud^i  to  me ,  '^-^  k<eep  it.  If  any  noise  wm  heard  above, 
mak^  aome  excuw  —  mj  anytking  but  what  yan  really  sav, 
il9d  oev0r(tet.a  word  or  loojc  betwew  ua,  rlM^al  this  cirouni- 
atanae.  I  >ri*rt  4o  yoi|.  ^M»d,  I  *ruM  to  yoq.  How  nradi 
1  Iri^t,  ;)roji4  jK^er  qm  fiOf^ive.i* 

f  iii«ijg  bef .  eyes  ¥p<vi  hm  for  an  to^tant*  sbe .  wthdrew,  and 
laft  bi»  ihpTfi  atone.  .         ' . 

(iabneli  ;99t  knowiQg  :«rbat  to  tbi;)k,  st^od  staring  at  the 
door  with  a  countenance  full  of  surprise  tod  dismay.  The 
more  he  pondered  on  what  ha^  i^ssqi,  t]iie'  less  able  be  was 
to  give  it  any  favourable  interpretation.  To  fi^d  this  widow 
woman,  whose  life  for  so  man^  y^ars  had  been  supposed  to 
be  one  of  solitude  and  retirement,  and  who,  in  her  quiet  suf- 
fering character,  had  gained  the  good  opinion  and  respect  of 
all  who  knew  her.-—  to  find  her  linked  mysteriously  with  an 
lU-omened  man,  alarmed  at  his  appearance,  and  yet  favouring 
his  escape,  was  a  discovery  that  pained  as  much  as  it  startled 
bim.  Her  reliance  on  his  secrecy,  and  his  tacit  acquiescence, 
increased  his  distress  qf  ipind.  If  be  hadspokeii  boldly,  per- 
sisted in  questioning  ber,^  detained  her  when  she.  rose  to  leave 
the  room,  jfyadc  ap^ykind  of  protest,  insteac|  of  silently  com^ 
promising  himself,  as  he  felt  he.  had  done  ,  he  would  have 
been  more  at  ease. 

« Why  did  I  let  her  say  it  was  a  secret',  and  she  trusted  it 
to  ute'!»  said  Gabriel,  putting  lifs  wig  on  one  side  to  scratch 
his  head  with  greater  ease,  aild  looking  ruefully  at  the' fire. 
« I  have  no  more  readiness  than  old  John  himself.  Why  didn't 
I  -say  firmly^  ^'You  have  no  right  to  such  secrets,  and  I  de- 
mand of  you  to  tell  me  what  (his  means,'  instead  of  standing 
gaping  at  her,  like  an  old  mooncalf  as  I  am !  But  there's  my 
weakness.  1  can  be  obstinate  enough  with  men  if  need  be, 
but  women  mayjlwist  me  round  th^  fingers  at  their  pleasure.  •* 

He  took  his  wig  off  outright  Ds  .he  made  tbis  reflection,  and 
war9nifg:t9s>bandkar/chi#f  <at  the  fire  began  to  rub  and  polish 
bisbai^  b^ad  with  ity  uptil  it.glisteiifd  again. 

i^^nd  yet,  M' said  the  locksmith,  .softening  under  this  sooth- 
ing process,  and  stopping  to  smile,  « it  may  be  nothing*     Any 
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drunken  brawler  trying  to  make  his  way  into  die  hoase,  wouM 
have  alarmed  a  quiet  soul  like  her.  Bat  then  »-^and  here  was 
the  vexation. -^^o  how  came  it  to  he  that  man  ;  how  comes  he 
to  have  this  influence  over  her  ;  how  came  she  to  favour  his 
getting  away  from  me;  and  mo^e*  than  all,  how  came  she  not 
to  say  it  was  a  sudden  fright,  and  nothing  more?  It's  a  sad 
thing  to  have,  in  one  minute,  reason  to  mistrust,  a  person.  I 
have  known  so  long,  and  an  old  sweetheart  into  the  bargain; 
but  what  else  can  I  do,  with  all  this  upon  my  mind  1 — Is  that 
Barnaby  outside  there?* 

« Ay !  ii  he  cried,  looking  in  and  nodding!  « Sure  enough  it^s 
Barnaby — how  did  you  guess  ?•» 

«By  your  shadow, »  said  the  locksmith. 

« Oho  ! »  cried  Barnaby,  glancing  over  his  shoulder,  •  He's  a 
merry  fellow,  that  shadow,  and  keeps  close  to  me,  though  I 
am  silly.  We  have  such  pranks,  such  walks,  such  runs,  such 
gambols  on  the  grass.  Sometimes  he'll  be  half  as  tall  as  a 
church  steeple,  and  sometimes  no  bigger  than  a  dwarf.  Now 
he  goes  on  before,  and  now  behind ^  and  anon  he'll  be  steal- 
ing slily  on  ,  on  this  side,  or  on  that,  stopping  whenever  I 
stop,  and  thinking  I  can't  see  him,  though  I  have  my  eye  on 
him  sharp  enough.  Ohl  he's  a  merry  fellow.  Tell  me  —  is 
he  silly  too  ?     I  think  he  is. » 

"Why?!!  asked  Gabriel. 

« Because  he  never  tires  of  mocking*  me,  but  does  it  all  day 
long. — Why  don't  you  come  ? » 

« Where  ?  •• 

«Up  stairs.  He  wants  you.  Stay — where's  his  shadow? 
Come.     You're  a  wise  man  ;  tell  me  that. » 

« Beside  him,  Barnaby  ;  beside  him,  I  suppose,*  returned 
the  locksmith. 

«No!»  he  replied,  shaking  his  head.     « Guess  again.* 

« Gono  out  a  walking,  maybe  ? » 

« He  has  changed  shadows  with  a  woman,  >  the  idiot  whi^ 
pered  in  his  car,  and  then  fell  back  with  a  look  of  triumph. 
«Her  shadow's  always  with  him,  and  his  with  her.  That's 
sport  I  think,  eh?»'        . 
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' « Baimby, »  said  tbe'loGfettnltli,  witli  a  gmvd  look  ;  « come 

hither,  lad.  >» 

«I  kfiow  what  yon  want  to  say.  I  Know!»  he  replied, 
keeping  aiway  firom  him.  '«Bi]t  I'm  cunning,  Tm  silent.  I 
only  say  so  'much  to  yo« — are  you  ready?*  As  he  spoke, he 
«nnght  up  the  light ,  Md  waited  it  with  a  wild  laugh  ahove 

hi*  head. 

•  Softly — gently,  eaid  the  locksmith,  exertingiaH  hi$  influence 
to  keep  him  calm  and  quiet.  .«I  thought  you  had  been  a- 
sleep. » 

•  Bo  I  fun^e  been  adeep, »  he: rejoined,  with  widdy-opened 
eyes.  •  TheM!  have  befen  great  faces  CoMuf  and  going — close 
to  my  fiice;,  and  tben  a  iAiile.away*4^ow  places  to  creep  through, 
wMtherl  wsoald'or  no«-^gh  churches  to  fall  down  from — 
eiiluage  ereatuve^  crowded  up  together  neck  and  heels,  to  sit 
upon  the  bed — that's  sleep,  eh? » 

•  Dceams,  Bamiiby,  di>eaili8>  said  the  lodksmith. 

« Dreams! » .he  echoed  softly,  drawing  closer  to  him.    « Those 
are  not  dreams.  >» 
■    «  What^  lire, »  replied  4be  locksmith,  « if  they  are  not  ? » 

^'t  dreiaBied,  *  said  Bimaby,-  passing  his  arm  through  Yar^ 
den's ,  and  peering -cloie  into  his  face  as  he  answered  in  a 
whieper,  nl  dreamed  just  now  (haft  something — it  was  in  the 
shape  of  a-hlan-'^followed  me-r-^asM  softly  after  me— wouldn't 
let  me  be-^but  ,was  always  hiding  and  crouching,  like  a  cat 
in  dark  corners,  waiting  till  I  should  pass;  when  it  crept  out 
and  eanke  softly  after  me**-*Did  you  ever  see  me  run?» 

« Many  a  time,  you  know. » 

« You  ntfver  saw  me  run  as  I  did  in  this  dream.  Still  it 
came  creeping.on  to  worry  me.  Nearer,  nearer,  nearer-^I  r»a 
fasler— Jeaped«^spifnng  out  of  bed  ,'>and  to  the  window— and 
there,  in  tbd  street  bdow^^^bttt  he  is  waiting  fer  us.  Are  you 
coming?  ■    >    . 

•  What  in  the  strtot  .below,  dear  Barhaby?N  said  Yarden, 
Emirgining  that  he  tracdd  same  connexion  between  this  vision 
and  what  had  actually  occurred. 

Bamaby  looked  into  his  face,  muttered  incoherently,  waved 
the  light  above  his  heaid-nffain  ,  laughed  ,  and   drawing  the 


MkfinithV  arm  more  ti|^I j  tlifvwgb  hifi  loinnu  led  bim  npthe 
stairs  in  silence. 

.  They  entered  a  komely  bedch^mjier,-  g^m^b^  i«  «.  sfanty 
way  with  ehairs  wboae  spil}dI^^i(lan]^9  bespii^  their,  age^  Md 
iMOier  fumitnre  of  very  little  worth  fhtticloajiAiid  neatly  kept. 
Reclining  in  an  eaay  ohtir  hthre  the  &re,  ^ale  md  weafc  from 
waste  of  blood  ,  was  Edward  Chester,  the  young  gentleman 
that  had  been  the  fisst  to  quit  Uke  Maypole  im  the  previous 
night,  who,  extending  his  hand  t6  ibt  loclwmitb,  welcomed 
him  as  his  preserver  and  friend. 

« Say  no  more  ,  sir;  aay  no  more,  t  mad- <iat)r»el.  ^  I  hope 
i  would  have  done  iat  least  ais  mnch  ioi  any  ma&  in  such  a 
strait,  and  most  of  all  for  you,  sir. .  :A  certain  young  ladyY»» 
he  added,  with  some  hesitation,  m%9s  done  ua' many- a  kMi 
turn,  and  we  naturally  £8el*r-«l  hopd  I  giTC/  you;  no  «£EBnee.in 
saying  this,  sir?»  •/.-.»  .  .    , 

The  young  man'  smiled  and  shook  bis  head ;  at  the  same 
time  moving  in.  his  chair  as  If  iar.paiii. 

^It's  no  great  matter, »  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  locksmith''S 
sympathising  look,  «a  mere  nnaasinefls  Briiing  at  least:  at;  much 
f^Dm  being  cooped ;u|)  bene,  asir6m  ibe  idight  Wound  I  have, 
or  from  the  loss  of  blood.     Be  seated^  Mr,  Yardeki.^  .  .    / 

Mif  i  may  maiie  so  bold,  !ftfr.  Edward;  as  to  lenn  upon  your 
cliair,  N  returned  the  locksmith ,  aocommodating  bis.  action  (o 
his  speech  ,  and  bending  over  him ,  « Til  stand  here,  for  tibe 
ooATenience  of  speadcing  low.  Barnaby  is  not  in  his  i^umtosl 
humour  to-night ,  and  at  such  times  talking  never  does  him 
good. » 

They  both  glanced  at  the  subject  of  this  remark,  who  had 
taken  a  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and,  smiling  vacant^ 
iy,  was  making  pvizles  on  his  fingers  with  a  skein  of  string. 

If  Pray,  tell  me,  sir, «  said  Yarden,  dropping  bis  voice  still 
lower,  « exactly  what  happened  last  night.  1  have  my  reason 
for' inquiring.  You  left  the  Maypole, . alone  ?« 
t  •  And  talked  homeward  alone  until  1  liad  nearly  reached 
the  place  where  you  found  me,  when  I  heard  the  gnilop  of 
a  horse.  • 

••  — Behind  you  ? »:  aaid  the.  locfcsmiih. 
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« Mdeed,  y^s— beWiid  itie.  It  wa*  a  *»|fle  rideir,  who  «>on 
overtook  mie  ^  Mi4  cbe<;king  his  horse ,  fAqttired  the  wirj  to 

L#ffckxfif  t' 

•  You  Were  <»  tke  alert,  «tr,  Jcnowifig  how^  many  highway- 
torn  th«re  arei,  seourlitg   tte  foads  In   all   directlong? »'  said 

Varden. 

kI  waa,  b«n  1  badodly  a  stick,  having:  iMpttt^lIy  left  mf 
pistols  in  their  holster-case  with  the  landlord's  son.  I  direcrfed 
him  aa  he  -imitfsi.  Refofe  the  WXMfds  bad  passed  my  Hpa,  he 
rode  upon  m«  fM^tuMyy  as  if  luent  on'  tranyplvag  fne  dbwft 
beneath  bng  burse's  hao^a^  Instavting  aside  I  i^pped  and  fell. 
Yon  found  kne  with  tM^  stab  iaald  an  4yg4y  braise  or  two,  amj^ 
withonit  aiy  pufsc^^in  wbieb'  ba^foiiivA  little  enovgh  fo^  his 
poitts^  And  Brarw,  JKfr^  Varden,-ii.b«:  adited^  shaking  the  \oA^ 
sHHth  by  the  hmd,  iiisiivifl(f  the  exient.  of  my  gratitude  tc 
yan,  yon  kna^  as  linieb  as  1.  h'  * 

•  Except, »  said  Gabriel^  bemdiiig  d^^wn  yc^  a^ore,  and  Ityck-^ 
inig  cantieuflly  toh^arda  Ihefr  ^silent  nei^hbcHir,/^  eiE«ept  In  tesp 
peel  af  the  r«rfebet  bimaelf  i  What  Kke  was^  he,  sir  ?  Speak 
low,  If  you  pleaae.  ial^ni^y  maana ma^ haraiy  but  1  hav^Twatched 
him  oftener  than  you,  and  1  know,  little  as  you  would  thinlf 
it,  that  he^'s  listening  now. « 

it  feqoired  a  strong  cotifidence  in  the  Ibd&smitb's  veracity 
to  lead  any  one  to  Ihto  belief,  for  every  sense  and  faenlty  that 
Barnaby  possessed,  seemed  to  be  ftted  upon  his  game,  to  the 
exclusion  of  alt  ether  things,  damething  in  the  yoong  man'a 
faee  expressed  this  opMon,  for  Gabriel  repeated  what  he  had 
jnst  said,  more  earnestly  than  befere,  and  with  another  glance- 
towards  Barnaby,  again  asked  what  Kke  the  man  waa. 

oThe  night  was  0a  ds»k, »  said  Edward,  « the  attack  so  sud- 
den, and  he  so  wrapped  and  muffled  np,  that  I  can  hardly 
say.     ft  seems  t)iat-^» 

•  Don't  mention  hia  name,  sir, «  refuAmed  the  locksnrith,  fol-' 
lowing  hfs  look  towards  Barnaby  ;  «I  know  lie  saw  hitn.  I 
want  to  know  what /o#i  saw^ 

kAH  I  remember  is,*  saiffnEdward,  ^that  as. he  checked hl^ 
horse  his  hat  was  Mown  off.  I  canght  if  and  replaced  it  on 
his  head,  which  I  observed  was  bound  with  a  dark  handker^ 
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chief.  A  stranger  entered  the  Maypole  while  I  was  tliere  , 
whom  I  had  not  seen,  for  I  sat  apart  for  reasons  of  my  own, 
and  when  I  rose  to  leave  the  room  and  glanced  round,  he  wajs 
in  the  shadow  of  the  chimney  and  hidden  from  my  sight. 
Bat  if  he  and  the  robber  were  two  different. persons ,  their 
voices  were  strangely  and  most  remarkably  alike ;  for  directly 
the  man  addressed  md  in  the  road,  I  recognised  his  speech 
again.  • 

« It  is  as  I  feared.  The  very  man  was  here  to-night,  •  thought 
ihe  locksmith,  changing  colour.    « What  dark  history  is  thisl » 

« Halloa !  •  cried  a  hoarse  yoice  in  his  ear.  « Halloa,  halloa, 
halloa!    Bow  wow  wow.     What's  the  matter  herel    Hal-loa!  • 

Th^  speaker — who  Aiade  the  locksmith  start,  as  if  he  had 
been  some  supernatural  agent — was  a  large  rayen;  who  bad 
perched  upon  the  top  of  the  easy*chair,  unseen  by  him  and 
Edward,  and  listened  with  a  polite  attention  and  a  most  ex- 
traordinary appearance  of  comprehending  every  word,  to  all 
they  had  said  up  to  'this  point;  turning  hia  head  from  one 
to  the  other,  as  if  his  o$ce  were  to  judge  between  them,  and 
it  were  of  the  very  last  importance  that  he  should  not  lose  a 
word. 

« Look  at  him ! »  said  Yarden  ,  divided  between  a<bniration 
of  the  bird  and  a  kind  of  fear  of  him..  « Was  there  ev^  such 
a  knowing  imp  as  that !    Oh  he's  a  dreadful  fellow ! » 

The  raven,  with  his  head  very  much  on  one  side,  and  his 
bright  eye  shining  like  a  diamond,  preserved  a  thoughtful  si- 
lence for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  replied  in  a  voice  so  hoarse 
and  distant,  that  it  seemed  to  come  through  his  thick  feathers 
rather  than  out  of  his  mouth. 

•  Halloa,  halloa,  halloa!  What's  the  matter  here!  Keep 
up  your  spirits.  Never  say  die.  Bow  wow  wow.  I'm  a  devil, 
I'm  a  devil,  I'm  a  devil.  Hurrah!* — And  then,  as  if  exul- 
ting in  his  infernal  character,'  he  began  to  whistle. 

•  I  more  than  half  believe  he  speaks  the.  truth.  Upon  my 
word  I  do, »  said  Yarden.  « Do  you  see  how  he  looks  at  me, 
as  if  he  knew  what  I  was  saying  ? » 

To  which  the  bird,  balancing  himself  on  tiptoe,  as  it  were, 
and  moving  his  body  up  and  down  in  a  sort  of  grave  dance. 
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rejoined,  « I'm  a  devil,  Vm  a  devil,  Ym  a  devil, »  and  flapped 
his  wings  against  his  sides  as  if  he  were  bursting  with  laughter. 
Barnabj  clapped  his  hands,  and  fairly  rolled  upon  the  ground 
in  an  ecstacy  of  delight. 

•  Strange  companions,  sir, »  said  the  locksmith ,  shaking  his 
head  and  looking  from  one  to  other.  « The  bird  has  all  the 
wit.  ■ 

« Strange  indeed ! »  said  Edward,  holding  out  his  forefinger 
to  the  raven,  who,  in  acknowledgement  of  the  attention,  made 
a  dive  at  it  immedialelj  with  his  iron  bill.     «Is  he  old?» 

•  A  mere  boy,  sir,*  replied  the  locksmith.  « A  hundred  and 
twenty,  or  thereabouts.     Call  him  down,  Barnaby  my  man. » 

« Call  him  !  >•  echoed  Barnaby,  silting  upright  upon  the  floor , 
and  staring  vacantly  at  Gabriel ,  as  he  thrust  his  hair  back 
from  his  face.  « But  who  can  make  him  come  !  He  calls  me, 
and  makes  me  go  where  he  will.  He  goes  on  before,  and  I 
follow.  He's  the  master,  and  Fm  the  man..  Is  that  the  truth, 
Grip  ?  ■ 

The  raven  gave  a  short ,  comfortable,  confidential  kind  of 
croak  ;-^a  most  expressive  croak,  which  seemed  to  say  « You 
needn't  let  these  fellows  into  our  secrets.  -We  understand  each 
other.     It's  all  right. » 

« I  make  him  come  l»  cried  Barnaby,  pointing  to  the  bird. 
«Him,  who  never  goes  to  sleep,  or  so  much  as  winks! — Why, 
any  time  of  night,  you  may  see  his  eyes  in  my  dark  room, 
shining  like  two  sparks.  And  every  night,  and  all  night  too, 
he's  broad  awake,  talking  to  himself,  thinking  what  he  shall 
do  to-morrow,  where  we  shall  steal,  and  hide,  and  bury.  I 
make  Aim  come!     Ha,  ha,  ha!» 

On  second  thoughts,  the  bird  appeared  disposed  to  come  of 
himself.  After  a  short  survey  of  the  ground,  and  a  few  side- 
long look^  at  the  ceiling  and  at  everybody  present  in  turn,  he 
fluttered  to  the  floor,  and  went  to  Barnaby — not  in  a  hop,  or 
walk,  or  run  ,  but  in  a  pace  like  that  of  a  very  particular 
gentleman  with  exceedingly  tight  boots  on  ,  trying  to  walk 
fast  over  loate  pebbles.  Then  ,  stepping  into  his  extended 
hand,  and  condescending  to  be  held  out  at  arm's  length,  he 
gave  vent  to  a  succession  of  sounds,  not  unlike  the  drawing 
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of  some  eight  or  ten  dozen  of  long  corks,  and  again  asBeiied 
his  brimstone  birth  and  parentage  with  great  distinctness. 

The  locksmith  shook  his  head  —  perhaps  in  some  doubt  of 
the  creature's  being  really  nothing  but  a  bird — perhaps  in  pitj 
for  Barnaby,  who  by  this  time  had  him  in  his  arms,  and  was 
rolling  about  with  him  on  the  ground.  As  he  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  poor  fellow  he  encountered  those  of  his  mother,  who 
had  entered  the  room,  and  was  looking  on  in  silence. 

She  was  quite  white  in  the  face,  even  to  her  lips,  but  had 
wholly  subdued  her  emotion,  and  wore  her  usual  quiet  look. 
Varden  fancied  as  he  glanced  at  her  that  she  shrunk  from  his 
eye  ;  and  that  she  busied  herself  about  the  wounded  gentle- 
man to  avoid  him  the  better. 

It  was  time  he  went  to  bed,  she  said.  He  was  to  be  re- 
moved to  his  own  home,  on  the  morrow,  and  he  had  already 
exceeded  his  time  for  sitting  up,  by  a  full  hour.  Acting  on 
this  hint,  the  locksmith  prepared  to  take  his  leave. 

nBy  the  bye, »  said  Edward,  as  he  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
and  looked  from  him  to  Mrs.  Rudge  and  back  again,  « what 
noise  was  that  below  ?  I  heard  your  voice  in  thie  midst  of 
it,  and  should  have  inquired  before,  but  our  other  conversa- 
tion drove  it  from  my  memory.     What  was  it?» 

The  locksmith  looked  towards  her,  and  bit  his  lip.  She 
leant  against  the  chair,  and  bent  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
Barnaby  too — he  was  listening. 

-— « Some  mad  or  drunken  fellow,  sir, »  Varden  at  length 
made  answer,  looking  steadily  at  the  widow  as  he  spoke. 
•  He  mistook  the  house,  and  tried  to  force  an  entrance.* 

She  breathed  more  freely,  but  stood  quite  motionless.  As 
the  locksmith  said  « Good  night, »  and  Barnaby  caught  up  the 
candle  to  light  him  down  the  stairs,  she  took  it  from  him, 
and  charged  him  —  with  more  haste  and  earnestness  than  so 
slight  an  occasion  appeared  to  warrant — not  to  stir.  The  raven 
followed  them  to  satisfy  himself  that  all  was  right  below,  iand 
when  they  reached  the  street-door,  stood  on  theni^ittom  stair, 
drawing  corks  out  of  number. 

With  a  trembling  hand  she  unfastened  the  chain  and  bolts. 
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anid  lurned  the  key.     As  she  had  her  hand  upon  the  latch , 
the  locksmith  said  in  a  low  voice, 

«I  have  told  a  lie  to-night,  for  your  sake,  Mary,  and  for 
the  sake  of  bygone  times  and  old  acquaintance,  when  I  would 
scorn  to  do  so  for  my  own.  I  hope  I  may  have  done  no 
harm,  or  led  to  none.  I  can't  help  the  suspicions  you  have 
forced  upon  me,  and  I  am  loath,  I  tell  you  plainly,^  to  leave 
Hr.  Edward  here.  Take  care  he  comes  to  no  hurt.  I  doubt 
the  safety  of  this  roof,  and  am  glad  he  leaves  it  so  soon. 
Now,  let  me  go.  • 

For  a  moment  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept ;  but 
resisting  the  strong  impulse  which  evidently  moved  her  to 
reply,  opened  the  door — no  wider  than  was  sufficient  for  the 
passage  of  his  body — and  motioned  him  away.  As  the  lock- 
smith stood  upon  the  step,  it  was  chained  and  locked  behind 
him,  and  the  raven,  in  furtherance  of  these  precautions,  bark- 
ed like  a  lusty  house-dog. 

« In  league  with  that  ill-looking  figure  that  might  have  fal- 
len from  a  gibbet  —  he  listening  aiid  hiding  here  -—  Bamaby 
first  upon  the  spot  last  night — can  she  who  has  always  borne 
so  fair  a  name  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  in  secret ! »  said  the 
locksmith,  musing.  « Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  am  wrong,  and 
send  me  just  thoughts ;  but  she  is  poor,  the  temptation  may 
be  great,  and  we  daily  hear  of  things  as  strange.-*- Ay,  bark 
away,  my  friend.  If  Acre's  any  wickedness  going  on,  that 
raven's  in  it,  I'll  be  sworn. » 

GHAPTBE  THE   SEVENTH. 

Mrs,  Varden  was  a  lady  of  what  is  commonly  called  an 
uncertain  temper — a  phrase  which  being  interpreted  signifies 
a  temper  tolerably  certain  *to  make  everybody  more  or  less 
uncomfortable.  Thus  it  generally  happened,  that  when  other 
people  were  merry,  Mrs.  Varden  was  dull ;  and  that  when 
other  people  were  dull,  Mrs.  Varden  was  disposed  to  be  amaz- 
ingly chaai^L  Indeed  the  worthy  housewife  was  of  such 
a  ^apriciMKature,  that  she  not  only  attained  a  higher  pitch 
of  genius  Iban  Macbeth,  in  respect  of  her  ability  to  be  wise. 
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amazed,  temperate  and  farious,  lojal  and  neutral  in  an  inatant, 
but  would  sometimes  ring  the  changes  backwards  and  forwards 
on  all  possible  moods  and  flights  in  one  short  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  performing,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  triple  bob  major  on 
the  peal  of  instruments  in  the  female  belfrj,  with  a  skilful- 
ness  and  rapidity  of  execution  that  astonished  all  who  heard 
her. 

It  had  been  observed  in  this  good  lady  (who  did  not  want 
for  personal  attractions,  being  plump  and  buxom  to  look  at , 
though  like  her  fair  daughter,  somewhat  short  in  stature)  that 
(his  uncertainty  of  disposition  strengthened  and  increased  with 
her  temporal  prosperity  ;  and  divers  wise  men  and  matrons  , 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  locksmith  and  his  family,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  a  tumble  down  some  half-dozen 
rounds  in  the  world's  ladder  —  such  as  the  breaking  of  the 
bank  in  which  her  husband  kept  his  money,  or  some  little 
fall  of  that  kind  —  would  be  the  making  of  her,  and  could 
hardly  faiJt  to  render  her  one  of  the.  most  agreeable  compa- 
nions in  Existence.  Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in 
this  conjecture,  certain  it  is^  that  minds,  like  bodies,  will  of- 
ten fall  into  a  pimpled  ill-conditioned  state  from  mere  excess 
of  comfort,  and  like  them,  are  often  successfully  cured  by 
remedies  in  themselves  very  nauseous  and  unpalatable.* 

Mrs.  Varden's  chief  aider  and  abettor,  and  at  the  same  time 
her  principal  victim  and  object  of  wrath^  was  her  single  do- 
mestic servant,  one  Miss  Miggs ;  oc  as  she  was  called,  in  con- 
formity with  those  prejudices  of  society  which  lop  and  top 
from  poor  handmaidens  all  such  genteel  excrescences — Miggs. 
This  Miggs  was  a  tall  young  lady,  very  much  addicted  to  pat- 
tens in  private  life;  slender  and  shrewish,  of  a  rather  uncom- 
fortable figure  ,  and  though  not  absolutely  ill-looking  ,  of  a 
sharp  and  acid  visage.  As  a  general  principle  and  abstract 
proposition,  Miggs  held  the  male  sex  to  be  utterly  contemp- 
tible and  unworthy  of  notice;  to  be  fickle,  false,  base,  sottish, 
inclined  to  perjury,  and  wholly  undeserving.  When  particu- 
larly exasperated  against  them  (which,  scandal .sm^ -was  when 
Sim  Tappertit  slighted  her  most). she  was  accustmed  to  wish 
with  great  emphasis  that  the  whole  race  of  womeir  could  but 
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die  off^  in  order  that  the  men  might  be  brought  to  know  the 
real  ralne  i»f  the  blessings  by  which  they  set  so  little  store ; 
nay,  her  feeling  for  her  order  ran  so  high ,  that  she  some- 
times declared,  if  she  could  only  have  good  security  for  a  fair, 
round  number-^-say  ten  thousand— of  young  virgins  following 
her  example,  she  would,  to  spite  mankind,  hang,  drown,  stab, 
or  poison  herself,  with  a  joy  past  all  expr^ion. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Miggs  that  greeted  the. locksmith,  when 
he  knocked  at  his  own  house ,  with  a  shrill  cry  of  « Who's 
there  ? » 

nMe,  girl,  me,*  returned  Gabriel. 

irWhat,  already,  sir!»  said  Miggs,  opening  the  door  with 
a  look  of  surprise.  « We  was  just  getting  on  our  nightcaps  to 
sit  up, — me  and  mistress.     Oh,  she  has  been  so  bad ! » 

Higgs  said  this  with  an  air  of  uncommon  candour  and  con- 
cern ;  but  the  parlour-doot  was  standing  open,  and  as  Gabriel 
very  well  knew  for  whose  ears  it  was  designed,  he  regarded 
her  with  anything  but  an  approving  look  as  he  passed  in. 

•  Master's  come  home,  mim,  and  I  was  right.  I  thought  he 
wouldn't  keep  us  up  so  late,  two  nights  running,  mim.  Mas- 
ter's always  considerate  so  far.  I'm  so  glad,  mim,  on  your 
account.  I'm  a  little* — here  Miggs  simpered — •  a  little  sleepy 
myself;  I'll  own  it  now,  mim,  though  I  said  I  wasn't  wl^n 
you  asked  nie.     It  an't  of  no  consequence,  mim,  of  course. » 

•  You  had  better,*  said  the  locksmith,  who  most  devoutly 
wished  that  Barnaby's  raven  was  'at  Miggs'  ancles ,  « you  had 
better  get  to  bed  at  once  then. » 

« Thanking  you  kindly,  sir,  >»  returned  Miggs  ,  •  I  could'nt 
take  my  rest  in  peace  ,  nor  fix  my  prayers  ,  otherways  than 
that  I  knew  mistress  was  comfortable  in  her  bed  this  night; 
by  rights  she  should  have  been  there,  hours  > ago. » 

« You're  talkative  ,  mistress, »  said  Varden  ,  pulling  off  his 
great-coat,  and  looking  at  her  askew. 

« Taking  the  hint ,  sir, »  cried  Miggs  ,  with  a  flushed  face, 
•  and  thanking  you  for  it  most  kindly,  1  will  make  bold  to 
say,  that  if  1  give  offence  by  having  consideration  for  my  mis- 
tress, I  do  not  ask  your  pardon,  but  am  content  to  get  myself 
into  trouble  and  to  be  in  suffering.  • 
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Here  Mrs.  Yardea,  who,  with  her  countcmance  slirovuded  ia 
a  large  nightcap,  had  been  all  this  time  intent  upon  the  Pro- 
testant Manual^  looked  round,  and  acknowledged  Miggs'  cham- 
pionship, by  commanding  her  to  hold  her  tongue. 

Every  little  bone  in  Miggs'  throat  and  neck  developed  itself 
with  a  spitefulnesB  quite  alarming,  as  she  replied, « Yes,  mim« 
I  will. » 

>  How  do  you  ^nd  yourself  now,  ray  dear  ? »  said  the  lock- 
smith ,  taking  a  chair  near  his  wife  ( who  had  resumed  her 
book),  and  rubbing  his  knees  hard  as  he  made  the  inquiry. 

N  You're  very  anxious  to  know,  an't  you  ?  •  returned  Mrs. 
Yarden,  with  her  eyes  upon  the  print.  « You,  that  have  not 
been  near  me  all  day,  and  wouldn't  have  been  if  I  was  dying !  • 

•  My  dear  Martha — »  said  Gabriel. 

Mrs.  Yarden  turned  over  to  the  next  page  ;  then  went  back 
again  to  the  bottom  line  over  leaf  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  last 
words ;  and  then  went  on  reading  with  an  appearance  of -the 
deepest  interest  and  study. 

•  My.  dear  Martha,  said  the  locksmith,  vlipw  can  you  say 
such  things,  when  you  know  you  don't  mean  thfem  ?  If  you 
were  dying!  Why,  if  there  was  anything  serious  the  matter 
with  you,  Martha,  shouldn't  I  be  in  constant  attendance  upon 
you !  ■ 

•  Yes!"  cried  Mrs.  Yarden,  bursting  into  tears,  lyes,  you 
would.  I  dolri't  doubt  it ,  Yarden.  Certainly  you  would. 
That's  as  much  as  to  tell  me  that  you  would  be  hovering 
round  me  like  a  vulture  ,  waiting  till  the  breath  was  out  of 
my  body,  that  you  might  go  and  marry  somebody  else. » 

Mi^gs  groaned  in  sympathy  —  a  little  short  groan,  checked 
in  its  birth  ,  and  changed  into  a  cough.  It  seemed  to  say, 
•  I  can't  help  it.  It's  wrung  from  me  by  the  dreadful  brutal- 
ity of  that  monster  master. » 

« But  you'll  break  my  heart  one  of  these  days, »  added  Mrs. 
Yarden,  with  more  resignation,  •and  then  we  shall  both  be 
happy.  My  only  desire  is  to  see  Dolly  comfortably  settled  , 
and  when  she  is,  you  may  settle  me  as  soon  as  you  like. » 

•  Ah  ! »  cried  Miggs — and  coughed  again. 

Poor  Gabriel  twisted  his  wig  about  in   silence   for  a  long 


time,  and  then  said  mildj,  «Has  Dolly  gone  to  bed?* 

•  Your  master  speaks  to  you  , "  said  Mrs.  Varden ,  looking 
sternly  over  ber  shoulder  at  Miss  Miggs  in  waiting. 

•  No,  my  dear,  I  spoke  to  you,*  suggested  the  locksmith. 

•  Did  you  hear  me,  Miggs? »  cried  the  obdurate  lady,  stamp- 
ing her  foot  upon  the  ground.  « ¥bu  are  banning  to  despise 
me  now,  are  you  ?    But  this  is  eicamplej  » 

At  this  cruel  rebuke,  Miggs,  whose  tears  were  always  ready, 
for  large  or  small  parties,  on  the  shortest  notice  and  the  most 
unreasonable  terms,  fell  a-crying  violently;  holding  both  her 
hands  tight  upon  her  heart  meanwhile,  as  if  nothing  less  would 
prevent  its  splitting  into  small  fragments.  Mrs.  Varden,  who 
likewise  possessed  that  facul^  in  high  perfection ,  wept  too, 
against  Miggs ;  and  with  such  effect  that. Miggs  gave  in  after  a 
time,  and,  except  for  an  occasional  sob,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
some  remote  intention  of  breaking  out  again,  left  her  mistress 
in  possession  of  the  field.  Her  superiority  being  thoroughly 
aas^ied,  that  lady  soon  desisted  likewise,  and  fell  into  a  quiet 
melancholy. 

The  relief  was  so  great «  and  -the  fatiguing  occurrences  of 
last  night  so  completely  OTerpowered  the  locksmith,  that  he 
nodded  in  his  chair,  and  would  doubtless  have  slept  there  all 
night,  but  for  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Varden,  which,  after  a* "pause 
of  some  five  minutes,  awoke  him  with  a  start. 

fcif  I  am  ever,*  said  Mrs.  V. — not  scolding,  but  in  a  sort 
of  monotonous  remonstrance*-Hi  in  spirits,  if  I  am  ever  cheer- 
ful, if  1  am  ever  more  than  usually  disposed  to  be  talkative 
and  comfortable,  this  is  the  way  I  am  treated. » 

•  Such  spirits  as  you  was  in  too ,  mim ,  but  half  an  hour 
ago !  •  cried  Miggs.     •  I  never  see  such  company  ! » 

•  Because,*  said  Mrs.  Varden,  « because  I-  never  question 
where  anybody  comes  or  goes ;  because  my  whole  mind  and 
aoul  is  bent  on  saving  where  1  can  save,  and  labouring  in 
this  house  ;— ^therefore,  they  try  me  as  they  do.  * 

« Martha  ,  *  urged  the  locksmith  ,  endeavouring  to  look  as 
wakeful  as  possible ,  •  what  is  it  you .  complain  of  ?  I  really 
eanie  home  with  every  wish  and  desire  to  be  happy.  I  did, 
indeed. » 
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« What  do  I  complain  of! »  retorted  his  wife.  « b  it  a  dul- 
ling thing  to  have  one's  husband  sulking  and  falling  asleep 
directly  he  comes  home — to  have  him  freezing  all  one's  warm- 
heartedness, and  throwing  cold  water  over  the  fireside  ?  Is  it 
natural ,  when  L  know  he  went  out  upon  a  matter  in  which 
I  am  as  much  interested  as  anybody  can  be,  that  I  should  wish 
to  know  all  that  has  happened,  or  that  he  should  tell  me  with- 
out my  begging  and  praying  him  to  do  it?  Is  that  natural, 
or  is  it  not?* 

« I  am  very  sorry,  Martha, »  said  the  good-natured  locksmith. 
« I  was  really  afraid  you  were  not  disposed  to  talk  pleasantly ; 
I'll  tell  you  everything;  I  shall  only  be  too  glad,  my  dear. » 

« No,  Varden, »  returned  his  wife,  rising  with  dignity.  •  I 
dare  say  —  thank  you.  I'm  not  a  child  to  be  corrected  one 
minute  and  petted  the  next  —  I'm  a  little  too  old  for  that , 
Varden.  Higgs,  carry  the  light.  JTou  can  be  cheerful,  Miggs, 
at  least.  • 

« 

Miggs,  who,  to  this  moment,  had  been  in  the  very  depths 
of  compassionate  despondency,  passed  instantly  into  the  live- 
liest state  conceivable ,  and  lossing  her  head  as  she  glanced 
towards  the  locksmith ,  bore  off  her  mistress  and  the  light 
together. 

•  Now,  who  would  think,*  thought  Varden,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  the  fire,  « that  that 
woman  could  ever  be  pleasjdit  and  agreeable?  And  yet  she 
can  be.  Well,  well,  all  of  us  have  our  faults.  I'll  not  be 
hard  upon  hers.  We  have  been  man  and  wife  too  long  for 
that. » 

He  dozed  again  —  not  the  less  pleasantly,  perhaps,  for  his 
hearty  temper.  While  his  eyes  were  closed,  the  door  leading 
to  the  upper  stairs  was  partially  opened ;  and  a  head  appeared, 
which,  at  sight  of  him,  hastily  drew  back  again. 

« I  wish, »  murmured  Gabriel,  waking  at  the  noiso,  and  look- 
ing round  the  room,  « I  wish  somebody  would  marry  Miggs. 
But  that's  impossible!  I  wonder  whether  thete's  any  madman 
alive,  who  would  marry  Higgs  I « 

This  was'  such  a  vast  speculation  that  he  fell  into  a  aoze 
again ,  and  slept  until  the  fire  was  quite  burnt  out.     At  last 
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he  rowed  hinseif ;  -  md  having  doubIe*lqcked  the  street-door 
according  te  cuelom,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  went  off 
to  bed. 

He  hi|dinot  Idft  the  room  in  darkness  many  minutes,  when 
the-  head  again  appeared,  and  Sim  Tapperth  entered,  bearing 
itt  his  hand  a  l^tle  lamp. 

•  «  What  tlie  devil  bnsiness  has  he  to  stop  np  so  late  I  n  mat* 
iarod  Sim,  passing  into  the- workshop,  and  setting  the  lamp  down 
upon  the  forge.  « Here's  half  the  night  gone  already.  There's 
eolyone  good  that  has  ever  come  to  me«  out  of  this  cursed  old 
riisty  mechanical  tradb,  and  that's  this  piece  of  ironmongery, 
upon  my  soul!  • 

As  be  spoke,  he  drew  from  the  right  hand  ,  or  rather 
right  leg  pocket  of  his  smalls  ,  a  clumsy  large-dzed  key, 
which  he  inserted  cautiously  in  the  lock  his  master  h^d 
aecured,  and  softly  opdned  the  door.  That  done^  he  re* 
placed  his  piece  of  secret  workmapsbip  in  his  pocket;  and  leav** 
ing  the  lamp  burning ,  and  closing  the  door  carefully  and 
without. noisd,  stole  out  into  the  street-^as  lUtle  suspected  by 
the  locksmith  in  his  sound  deep  sleep,  as  by  Barnaby  himself 
in  his  phantem^haunted  dreams. 

CHAPTER   TBB  EIGHTH. 

« 

It  was  on  one. of  those  mornings,  coodmon  in  early  spriAgi 
whra  the  year » fickle. and  chtoge&ble  in  its  youth  like  aU  other 
created  things,  is  undecided  whether  to  step  backward  into  winter 
or  forward  into  summer,  and  in  its  uncertainty  inclines  now  to  the 
one  and  now  to  the  other,  and  now  to  both  at  once — wooing  sum- 
mer in  the  sunshine,  and  lingering  still  with  winter  in  the 
shade-r*it  was,  in  shorty  din  one  of  those  mornings,  when  it 
is  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  bright  a^  lowering,  sad  and 
ehe^ol,  withering  and  genial,  in  the  compels  of  one  shoirt 
hour,  thai  old  John  Willet,  who  was  drof^plng  asleep  over 
the  copper  boiler,  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet, 
and  glandng  out  at  window,  beheld  a  traveller  of  goodly 
promise  cheokiiig  his  bridle  at  the  Maypole  door. 

VOL.  u.  3 
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He  wafi  not  on^  of  your  iippant  yoaiig  felloirs,  who  irowldcdl 
for  a  tankard  of  mulled  ale,  and  make  themaalTes  a«  nnohaiC 
home  as  if  they  had  ordered  a  hogshead  of  wine ;  none  of 
yoiir  audacious  young  swaiggerers,  who  w^uld  eiren  penetnaie 
into  the  bar — that  solemn  aanctuary--»«Bd,  smiluig  old  Jdili 
upon  the  back,  inquire  if  there  was  never  a  pretty  gklin  the 
houae,  and  where  be  hid  Ins  Ultlfi  «hainbernuidsv  with  a 
hundred  cfthef  imperCinencies  of  that  nature  ;-  none  of  ymat 
free-and-easy  companions*  who  womld  scrape  their  boots  upon 
the  fire-dogs  in  the  common  room,  and  be  jiot  at  att  particuitar 
on  the  subject  of  spittoons ;  none  of  your  unconscaonaUo 
blades, requiring  impossible  chops, and  taking  unhieiard-of  piekles 
for  granted.  '  He  Waa!a  staid «  grave,  placid  gentlemaK,  some- 
thing past  the  prime  of  life,  yet  upright  in  his  carrisige,  for 
Ml  that,  and  slink  as  a  ;greyhoond.  Be  wns  well-^monnted 
upon  a  sturdy  chesnut.eob,  and  had  the  graceful  seat  of  an 
experienced  horseman  ;  while  big  riding  gear,' though  free  from 
such  f<^peries  as  were  then  in  vogue,  waa  handsome  aBid<wiill 
chosen.  He  wore  a  riding-K^oat  of  a  somewhat  briglitergteett 
than  might  have  been  expected  to  siiit  the  tastoof  a  gentkntah 
of  his  years,  with  a  short  black  velvet  capcy. laced  pocket* 
holes  and  cuffs,  all  of  a  jaunty  fashion;  his  linen,  too,  was 
of  the  jSnest  kind,  worked  in  a  rich  pattern  at  the  wrists  and 
throat,  and  scrupulously  white.  Although  he  seemed,  judg- 
ing from  the  mud  he  had  picked  up  on  the  way,  to  have 
come  frony  London,  his  hone  was  as  smooth  and  oool  as  his 
own  iron^ey  periwig  and  pig-tail.  Neither  man  not  beast 
had  turned  a  single  hair ;  and,  saving  for  his  soiled  ^kiits 
and  spatterdashes,  this  gentleman,  with  his  blooming  face, 
white  teeth,  exaotlyH)rdered  dress,  and  perfect  oalmnessv' might 
have  come  from  making  a»i  elaborate  and  leisurely  toilet,  to 
sit  for  an  equestrian  portrait  at  old  John  Willet's  gater 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  John  observed  (hl»e' several 
dkaraeteiSstics  by  other  than  very  slow  degrees,  or  that  ho 
took  in  more  than  half  a  one  at  a  time,  or  that  he  even  made 
up  his  mind  upon  that,  without  a  great  deal  of  very  serious 
consideration.  Indeed,  if  he  had  been  distracted  in  the  finst 
instance  by  questionings  and  orders,  it  would  havet  taken  him 


•t.tbe  leaflt  A:  CpriiiigbttQ  ixv(9fnQUA  iRhatis  liire  mI  dowtt); 
but  it  happened  that  the  .gentlfwnto^  hemt  etxnck  with  the  old 
b^iMe,  ot  vri A  the  phiini) .  ptg^oii^.  vhich  were  jskimmiBg  and 
Mrtejing  about  U«  or  .with,  the  laU  waypole,  on  the  top  of 
wUdi  aweatberoook,  wfakh  badbeteoutof  order  for  fifteen 
ycaoit  penfbtmod  a  perpetual  waltz  to  the  music  of  its  own 
oreaUng,  sat  for  some  little  time  looking  round  in  silence. 
Hence  Mm,  standing  with  bis  hand^upopi  the  horse's  bridle, 
and  bis  greal  ejes  on. the  rider ,  and  with  toothing  passing  to 
dif  ert  bis  thoughts,  bad  jreaUy  go4  some  Of  these  little  cir- 
ouAMtaaees  iaio  Ibis  brain,  by  tte  time  be  was  called  upon 
to  speak. 

m  Jl  quamt  f  l9Ce  this,  •  said  the  gentleman — and  his  voice 
wnsi'M'Jiifh.  as  his  dress,    «Axe  you  the  landlord?* 
.   41  At^joiuT'^nFioe,  sir, »  replied  John  WiUet. 

« You  can  giye  my  horse  good  stabling,  can  you,  and  me 
an  early  dinger  (t  am  not  particular  what,  so  that  it  be  cleanly 
served),  In4  a  4eoant  jroom — of  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
laok  in  tlw  grioat  mafision^  1  said  the  stranger,  agsMi  running 
his  eyes  over  the  exterior. 

« You  can  have,  sir, «  returned  John,  with  a  readiness  quits 
suryri^ing,  •< anything  you  please.* 

nit's  well  I  am  easily  satisfied,,*  reCurned  the  other  with  a 
savloi  «or  that  might  prove  a. hardy  pledge,-  my  friend«»  And 
saying  so,  he  dinmoiii^ed,  with  the  aidtof  the  block  before 
the  door,  in  a-  iwinkliag. 

•  Halloa,  tbsr^l  Hogh ! »  roared  John,  « 1  adf.  your  pardpn, 
sur,  for  fcaepiAg  y)On  standing  ia  the  pouch,;,  but  my  son  has 
gone  lo  town  on  business;  and  the  ibay  being,  as  1  n^ay  say, 
of  a  kind  of  ude  to  me,  Tm  rather. put  qut  when  he's  away. 
Hughi— ^  dreadfal  idle  vagrant  fellow,  sir— half  a  gypsy  as 
I  think — always  sleeping  in  the  sun  in  summer,  and  in  the 
straw  in  winter  time  air — Hugh!  Dear  Lord,  to  keep  a  gentle- 
man a*waiting  hece,. through  himS-^Hughl  I  wish  that  chap 
was  deadt  I  do  JkideiBd* » 

ttPpsably  Jie  is^«   retutaed  tbe  other.    <^1.  should  think  if 
ba  wero  iivtng  he  would  bate  beard  you  by  ihis  time.  • 
*irld  his'fits.oC  lasinesilt.be'  steeps  so  dfupeioate  hard,* 
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Xhe  distract^  liost,  « if  700  -wisre  td  fire  oif  caimoii-4alb  into 
hu  ears,  it  wouldn't  irake  bim,  edlr.  • 

The  guest  made  no  remark  upopn  Ihis  novel  cure  for  drow- 
siness, and  recipe  for  making  people  lively,  but  with  his  hands 
claspied  behind  him  sloed  in  the  pweh,  apparently  very  ntukA 
amused  to  see  old  John,  with  the  bridle  in  his  hand,'  waver- 
ing between  a  strong  impulse  to  abandon  the  animal  to  liis 
fate,  and  a  half  disposition  4o  lead  him  into  the  house,  and 
shut  him  up  in  the  parlour,  while  he  waited  on  his  master. 

•  Pillory  the  fellow V  here  he  i«  at  last,*  cried  John,  in  the 
very  height  and  zenith  of  his  distress.  -Did  you  hear  me  a 
calling,  villain  ?» 

The  figure  he  addressed  made  no  answer,  hut  putting  his 
hand  upon  the  saddle,  sprung  into  it  at  a  bound,  turned 'the 
horse's  head  towards  the  stable,  and  was  gone*  in  an   instant. 

« Brisk  enough  when  he  is  awake, »  said  the 'guest. 

« Brisk  .enough,  sir ! »  replied  John,  looking  at  the  plaee 
where  the  horse  had  been,  as  if  not  yet  understanding  quite, 
what  had  become  of  hini.  «He  melts,  I  think;  He  goes  like 
a  drop  of  froth.  You  look  at  him,  and  there  he- is.  You 
look  at  him  again,  and«-^there  he  isn't. » 

Having,  in  the  absence  of  any  more  words,  put  this  sud^ 
den  climax  to  what  he  had  faintly  intended  should  be  a*  long 
explanation  of  the -whole  life  and  chara<)ter  of  his  man,  the 
oracular  John  Willet  led  the  gentleman  up  by  his  wide  dis- 
mantled staircase  into  the  Maypole's  best  apartment. 

It  was  spacious  enough  in  all  conscience,  occupying  the 
whole  depth  of  the  house,  and  having  at  either  end  a  great 
bay  window,  as  lai^  as  many  modern  rooms,  in  which  some 
few  panes  of  stained  glass,  eniblaaoned  with  fragments  of  ju*- 
morial  bearings,  though  cracked,  and  patched,  and  shattered, 
yet  remained;  attesting,  by  their  presence,  that  the  former 
owner  had  made  the  very  light  subservient  to  his  state,  and 
pressed  the  sun  itself  into  his  list  of  flatterers ;  bidding-  it^ 
when  it  shone  into  his  chamber,  reflect  the  badges  of  his'Sai^ 
dent  family,  and  take  new  hues  and  colours  from  theH"]^Kde. 

But  those  were  old  days,  and  now  every  Kttle  ray  oaiaa 
and  went  as  it  would  ;  telling  the  plain,  bare,  searching  truth. 


AMhottgli  liMBi- bett  ToMi>  of  die  >  inn  j  it  hUr  ihi&  dhbIIomAoIj 
'Bspt»t  of  fhaiieur  in  decay,  ieildrwas  muoh  too  i&it  fbrcom;^ 
tori.  '  fiick  nffKng  haiipiigsiwkviiig  on  the  vails ;  iaiid.lbetCer 
larv.ilw^riiBtKvif  ofryoitth  afdbeaiitjfa  dressy  the  light  of  wo-^ 
men's  eyes,  outshining  the  tapers  and  their  bmi  rick  jewels; 
the  sound  of  -gentle  toilgoes,  arid  rausio,  and  the  tread  of 
maideii  feet,'  had  once  been  there,  and:  'filled  it  with  deh'ght. 
But  they  were  gonej  and  wi&  them  all  -ils  gladness.  It  was 
na  longer  a  home ;  children  were  never  bom  and  bred  there ; 
the  fireside  had  become  frie^esnary-^asmiething'to  be  bought 
and  sold — a  very  courtezan :  let  who  would  die,  or  sit  beside, 
or  leaye  it,  it  was  still  the  same-i— it  missed  nobody,-  cared 
for  Aobojiy,  had' equal*  warmth  and  smiles  for  '^il;  Gedbelp 
A%  man-'w4iMe  h«srt  iever  changes  with  the  wbHd,  as-  an  old 
mansion  wiien  it  becdmes-aa  innr 

'  No  effort  hfld  been  made  to  furnish-  this  chilly  waste,  but 
before  the  broad  chimney  a  colony  of  eharrs  and  tables  had 
been  planled  oii  a  .sf^uare'  of  biopet,  flunked  by  a  ghostly 
screen,  enriclned'^ith- figures,  grinnirig  and  grotesque.  After 
lighthig  with  his^  own  hands*  the  faggets  which  were  heaped 
upon  llie  hearth  y  <0id  John  witMrewto  hold  frave  counsel 
with  his  cook,  touching  the  stranger's  entertainment ;  while 
the  guestf  himself:  seeing  small  comfort  :iii*<the  yet  unkindled 
wood,  opened  a-  lattice  in  the  distant- window^,'  >andi  basked  in 
a  sickly  gleam  of  cold  March  sun. 

Leaving  fhe  window  now  and  then,  to  rake  the  crackling 
logs  together,  or  pace  the  echoing  room  frmn  end  to  ^d,  he 
dosed  it  when  the  fire  was  quite  burnt  iip,  and  having  wheel- 
ed the  easiest  chair  into  the  warmest  comer,'  summoned  Jbhn 
Willet. 

■  Sir. »  said  John. 

He  wanted  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  There  was  an  old  stand-^ 
ish  on  the  high  mantel-^helf  containing  a  dusty  ftpology  for 
all  three.  Havingsef  this  helore  him,  the  landlord  was  re- 
tiring, when  he  motioned  him  te^  stay. 

»The»e'0  a  ho«isfa  not- far' from  hexlB,**  sAid'the  guest  when 
hto  haid<lwfitte« list  few  Knest  «  which  -yiMi  call  the  Warren,  I 
believe  ? » 


As  this  wds  Mi  in  the  tode  of  om.  wko.:kiiti#  tfie  Itet, 
and  adied  the  qucMion  as  a  thing  of  coiirao^  'Mot  eonteslMl 
himself  with  nodding  his  iwad  in  die  JdBrmaflfe;  at  the  same 
tine  taking  one  handout  of  his  fochHs  to  congh  h^ind,  and 
then   pnitiiig  it  in  agtiin* 

«I  want  this  note»««««aid  the  guest,  (^aimng  on  what  he 
had  written,  and  £dlditag  .it,  « o^yeyed  there  ititheat  loii  of 
time,  and  an.  aaswetibr6ught  back  hete. .  Have  yen  a  messenger 
at  hand?* 

John  was .  thouj^tCul  for  a  minttte  er  thor^abonts,  and  then 
said,  •  Yes.« 
.-f  Let. me  see  him, »  sail  the  .goesi* 

TUb  .was ' disconoeitang  ;  for  loe  being'  ;out,  and  HMgh  en* 
gaged  ia  rubbing  down  the  efaesttuteob,  he  denied  sending 
on  the  errand,  Barnaby,  who  hndjnstthien' affviVed.iit  ;0M 
of  liis  rambles,  and  who^  ao  that  he  thought;  himself  ewiployed 
on  grave  and  serious  business,  woirid  go.  any  where. 

•  Why,  the  troth  is,»  said  John  after  a  long  pauae,  «that 
the  |>erson  who'd  go  quickest,  is.  a  sort  of;iiaturai,  as  one  may 
say,,  sir;  and  though  ifuick  of  .fo^^.and  as.  nMcch  to  be  trostr 
ed  as  the.  post  itaelft, :  he's  iiiei. good  atilalking,  being  toD^ehed 
and  ilighty,  sir* »        ^ 

'  « You  doft't »  said,  the  guest,  raising  his  eyes  to  John's  £st 
face,  « you  don't  mean-*— what's  the  fellowfa  name — you  don't 
mean  Barnaby?. 

«:Yes  I  do, »  returned  the  landlord,  hi$  features  turning 
qjSifB  e^pressivQ  with  surprise. 

«How.  comes  he  to  be  here?^  inquired  ,the  guest,,  .loaniiig 
back  in  his  chair;  speaking  in  the  Mand,  even'  tone^  froin 
which  he  never  varied;  and  with  the  same  soft,  courte^ua, 
never-changing  smile  upon  his  face.  « I  saw  him  in  London 
last  ni^.  •» 

•  He's  for  ever  here  one  hour,  apd  there  the  next, »  return- 
ed old  John,  after  the  usual  pause  to  get  the  questioai  in 
his  mind.  « Sometimes,  he  walks, 'and  sometimes  runs.  He's 
known  along  <the.  road  by  everybody,  and^«sometinies  comes 
here  in  li  cai^t  or  chaise,   and  sometimes  riding. deubk,.   Be 
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eomei  and  gbes,  OffMgk  wind,  rain,  mow^  and  hail,  and  on 
the  darkest  nights.    Nolhinf  hurts  him*  • 

«He  gcles  often  to  ilas  Wanren,  does  be  not?*  said  the  guest 
carelessly,  I  seem  to  remember  his  mother  tellmg  me  some^ 
thing,  to  Ihat  eBeeH  yasterdaif:;  'Biit  I  was  not  attending  to  the 
good  ihimafea  mueh/i 

« You're  right  sir,  «:lofaJtt«Mide  answer, « he  does.  His  Esther, 
sir,  was  murdered  in  that  house.  ■     '     ' 

^961  hair e  heard, »  retnrned  the^ guest, -taking  a  gold  tooth- 
pick from  his  pocket  with  the  sam0  sweet  i^niile.  'A  very 
dfslig>reefl(ble  cireuiUBtiince  fbt»  the  family.'*  ^ 

•  Very,  •  said  Johi%  witti  a  puzaled  'look,  as  if  it  ooeurred 
to  him,  dimly  and  afar  off,  that'thjs''  might  by  possibility  b^ 
*  eool  way  of  ti!0atiiig  the  siibjebf A 

•  All  tM  bipcumstances  nA^  aiiniirder,  •  said  the  gcMC  so-* 
Hloqnising,^  tmust  be  dreaMiny  unpleasaiil-*^«o  iMch  bnstte 
and  disturbance — no  repose — a  constant  direllkig  upon  &tvi 
suifeet-'-and  the  rnniring  in  and  out,  and  up  and  down  stairs, 
intolerable.  I^wouldn't  haTe  such  athing  happen  to  anybody 
I  was  nearly  interested  in'  on  any  aceonnt.  'T  woukf  he- 
enough  to  we»*- one's  life  out.-^You  wtepe>  going  to  say,  friend 
—-'he  added,  turning  to  John  again.  •"    ^ 

"Only  that  Mrs.  Budge  lives  on  a  little  pension  from  th^ 
family,  and  Oiat  Baaniaby^s  as  free -of  the  4ouse  as  any  cat 
or  dog  about  it, »  answered  John.  « Shall  he  do  your  errand 
sir?* 

«0h  y^,»  rei^lied  Ihe  guest.  nOk  tertainly.  Let  him  do 
it  by  all  means.  Please  to  hrmg  himi  kere  that  I  may' charge 
him  to  be  quick.  If  he  objects  to. come  you  may  tell  him 
it's  Mr.  Chester.     He  will  remember  my  name,  I  dare  say.* 

John  was  so  very  much  astobiihed  to  find  Who  his  visitor 
was,  that  he  could  ei;presa  no  astonishment  at  all,  by  looks 
or  otherwise,  but  left  the  rooai  as  if  he  w«re  in  tfae.mdA 
pla<^d  and  imperturbable  of  all  possible  eonditions.  It  'has 
bean  reported  that  when  he  got  down  stairs,  he  looked  sifead-^ 
ily  at  the  boiler  for  ton  minutes  by  the  clock  ^  and  M  4kat 
time  nnvmr  once  left  off  diaking  hia  head; 'for  whseh  statement 
there  would:  seem  to  be  some  ground  of*  truth  imd  feasibiHtyi 


inaslmich  ss  that  interral  of  time  did  oertaialj  elapse,  before 
lie  returned  vith  Bamabjr  to  the  gvMtn  aparttnent; 

■  Come  hither,  lad, »  said  Mr.  Chester.  .« You  -  know  Mr. 
Geoffrej  Haredale  ? » 

Bamaby  laughed,  and  looked  at  the  landlord  as  though  he 
would  say,  « You  hear  him  ? »  John,  who  wks  greailf  shocked 
at  this  bfeach  of  decorum,,  clapped'  his  finger  to  his. nose, 
and  shook  his  head,  in  mute  remonstrance. 

« He  know/s  him  sir, »  said  John,  frowning,  aside  at  '3tmab7, 
« as  wfell  as  you  or  I  do. »  ,. 

« I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  much .  aoqnaintanoe  with  the 
gentleman, »  returned  his  guest.  « JTou  may  hare.  Limit  the 
comparison  to  fburself,  my  friend,  m 

Although  this  was  said  with  the  aame  easy  affability,  and 
the  same  smile,  John  felt  himself  put  down,  and  laying  the 
indignity  at  Bamaby's  door  determined  to  kick  his  raven,  on 
the  very  first  opportunity. 

•  Give  that,*  said  the  guest,  who  had  by  this  time  sealed 
the  note,  and  who  beckoned  his  messenger  towards  him  aa  he 
qM)ke,  ainto  Mr.  Haredale's  own  hands.  Wait  for  an  answer, 
and  bring  it  back  to  me — here.  If  you  should  find  that  Mr. 
Haredale  is  engaged  just  now,  tell  him — can  he  remember  a 
message,  landlord  ? « 

•  When  he  chooses  sir, »  replied  John.  «E^  Won't,  fdcgel 
this  one. » 

«How  are  you  sure  of  that?* 

John  merely  pointed  to  him  as  he  stood  with  his  head  bent 
forward,  and  his  earnest  gaze  fixed  closely  on  his  questioner's 
face  ;  and  nodded  sagely. 

« Tell  him  then,  Bamaby,  should  he  be  engaged, »  said  Mr. 
Chester,  •  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  his  convenience  here, 
and  to  see  him  (if  he  will  call)  at  any  time  this  evening.-^ 
At  the  worst  I  can  have  a  bed  here,  Willet,  I  suppose?  i^ 

Old  John,  immensely  flattered  by  the  personal  notoriety 
implied  in  this  familiar  form  of  address,  answered,  with  some- 
thing like  a  knowing  look  ,  •  I  should  believe  you  could 
sir, »  and  was  turning  over  in  bis  mind  various  forms  of  eolo- 
gium,  with  the  view  of  selecting  one  appropriate  to  the  qual- 
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ilieB  of  his  best  bed,  when  his  ideas  were  put  to  flight. by 
Ifr.  Chester  giving  Btrnaby  the  letter,  «Bd  bidding  him  make 
all  speed  away. 

« Speed!-  said  Barnaby,  folding  the  little  packet  in  his 
breast,  « Speed  1  If  you  want  to  see  hurry  and  mystery,  come 
here.    Here!* 

With  that,  he  piit  his  hand,  very  much  to  John  Willet's 
horror,  on  the  guest's  fine  broadcloth  sleeye,  and  led  hiaa 
stealthily  to  the  back  window. 

•  Look  down  there, »  he  said  softly  ;  « do  you  mark  how 
they  whisper  in  each  other's  ears;  then  dance  and  leap,  to  make 
beiieye  they  are  in  sport?  Do  you  see  how  they  stop  for.  a 
moment,  when  they  think  there  is  no  one  looking,  and  mutter 
among  Ihemselyes  again ;  and  then  how  they  roll  and  gambol, 
delighted  with  the  mischief  they've  been  plotting?  Look  at 
'em  now.  See  how  they  whirl  and  plurige;  And  now  they 
atop  again,  and  whisper,  oautioudy  together — little  thinking, 
mind,  how  often  I  have  lain  upon  the  grass  and  watched 
them.  I  say — what  is  it  that  they  plot  and  hatch?  Do  yoli 
know  ?  • 

t  They  are  only  clothes, »  returned  the  guest,  •  such  as  we 
wear;  hanging  on  those  lines  to  dry,  and  fluttering  in  the 
wind.  • 

« Clothes !«  echoed  Barnaby,  looking  close  into  his  face,  anfd 
Calling  quickly  back.  iiHa  ha!  Why,  how  much  better  to 
be  silly,  than  as  wise  as  you !  You  don't  see  shadowy  people 
there,  like  those  that  live  in  sleep — not  you.  Nor  eyes  in  the 
knotted  panes  of  glass,  nor  swift  ghosts  when  it  blows  hard, 
nor  Ao  you  hear  voices  in  the  air,  nor  see  men  stalking  in 
the  sky — not  you!  I  lead  a  merrier  life  than  you,  with  all 
jour  cleverness.  You're  the  dull  men.  We're  the  bright 
ones.  Ha!  ha!  I'd  not  change  with  you,  clever  as  you  are, 
—not  l!» 

With  that,  he  waved  his  hat  above  his  head,  and  darted 
off. 

« A  strange  creature,  upon  my  word! »  said  the  guest,  pulling 
out  a  handsome  box,  and  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

« He  wants  imagination, »  said  Mr.  Willet,  very  slowly,  and 
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after  a  long  silence  ;  •  that's  what  he  wants.  I've  tried  to 
instil  it  into  him,  many  and  many's  the  time;  biit»-*^John 
added  this,'  in  confidence — «he  an't  made  for  it;  that's  the 
fact.  • 

To  record  thai  Mr.  Chester  smiled  at  John's  remark  wonM 
be  little  to  the  purpose,  for  he  preseryed  the  same  oonciKat- 
ory  and  pleasant  look  at  all  times.  He  drew  his  chair  nearer 
4o  the  fire  thotigh,  as  a  kind  of  hint  that  he  would  prefer 
to  be  alone,  and  John,  having  no  reasonable  excose  for  remata^ 
ing,  left  him  to  himself. 

Very  thoughtful  old  John  Willet  was,  while  (he  dinner  was 
preparing ;  and  if  his  brain  were  ever  less  clear  at  one  time 
than  another,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  addled 
it  in  no  slight  degree  by  shaking  his  head  so  much  that  day. 
That  Mr.  Chester,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Haredale,  it  was 
notorious  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  a  deep  and  bitter  animo- 
sity existed,  should  come  down  there  for  the  sole  purpose,  as 
it  seemed,  of  seeing  him,  and  should  choose  the  Maypolfe  for 
their  place  of  meeting,  and  should  send  to  faim- expUBSs,  were 
stumbling-blocks  John  could  not  overcome.  The  only  re^ 
source  he  had,  was  to  consult  the  boiler,  and  wait  impatiently 
for  Barnaby's  return.  « 

But  Barnaby  delayed  beyond  all  precedent.  The  visitor's 
dinner  was  served,  removed,  his  wine  was  set,  the  fire  reple- 
nished,  the  hearth  clean  swept;  the  light  waned  without,  it 
grew  dusk,  became  quite  dark,  and  still  no  Barnaby  appeared. 
Yet,  though  John  Willet  was  full  of  wonder  and  misgiving, 
his  guest  sat  cross-legged  in  the  easy  chair,  to  all  appearance 
as  little  ruffled  in  his  thoughts  as  in  his  dress*— the  calm, 
easy^  cool  gentleman,  without  a  care  or  thought  beyond  his 
golden  toothpick. 

•  Barnaby's  late, «  John .  ventured  to  observe,  as  he  placed  a 
pair  of  tarnished  candlesticks,  some  three  feet  high,  upon  the 
table,  and  snuffed  the  lights  they  held. 

•  He  is  rather  so, »  replied  the  guest,  sipping  his  wine. 
«He  will  not  be  much  longer,  1  dare  say.* 

John  coughed  and  raked  the  fire  together. 

« As'  your  roads  bear  no  very  good  character,  if  I  may  judge 
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thwi  txy  son's  mishap,  tlumgh»  said  Mr.  Chester,  «iind  as  I 
h^va  no  fancy  to  be  knoclced  on  the  head^— "Which  is  not  only 
diboOnoeriing  at  the  ilioHient»  bat  places  ohe,  besides,  iii  a 
ridiculous  position  with  respect  to  the  people  who  chance  to 
pick  one  up-^-^I  shall  stop  here  to-night.  I  think  yon  said 
you  had  a  bed  to  spare? » 

«Soch  a:  bed,  air,*  returned  John  Willet;  « ay, such  a  bed 
as  few,  even  of  the  gentry's  houses,  own.  A  fli;ter  h^re,  sir. 
Tve  heard  say  thai  bedstead  is  nigh  two  hundred  yeans  of 
age.  Your  noble  son — a  fine  young  gentleman — slept  in  it 
last,  sir,  half  a  year  ago. » 

•  Upon  my  life,  a  recommendation!*  said  the  guest,  shrug* 
giag  his  shoulders  and  wheeling  his  chair  liearer  to  the  fire. 
•  See  that  it  be  well  aired,  Mr.  Willet,  and  let  a  blazing  fire 
be  lighted. there  at  once.  This  houae  is  something  damp  and 
chilly. » 

John   raked   the   faggot^  up   agafin,   more  from  hdibit  than 
presence  of  mind,  or  any  reference  to  this  temark,  and  was, 
about   to   withdraw,  when  a  bounding  step. Waa  beard. upon 
the  stair,  and  Barnaby  came  panting  in.  • 

•  He'll  have  his  foot'  in  the  stirrup  in  an  hour's  time,  •  he 
cried,  advancing.  «He  has  been  riding,  hard  all  day — has 
just  come  home><^but  will  be  in  the  saddle  again. as  soon  as 
he  has  eat  and  drunk,  to  meet  his  loving  friend.*   . 

« Was  that  his  message?*  asked  the  visitor,  looMng  up,. with- 
out the  smallest  discompoaure— ^-or  at  least  without  the  smallest 
show  of  any. 

«iAU  but  the  last  words, »  Bamaby  rejoined.  «He  m^ant 
those.    I  saw  that,  in  his  face. » 

•  This  for  your  pains, »  said  the  other,  putting  money  in 
his  hand,  and  glancing  at  him  steadfastly.  «This  for  your 
pains,  sharp  Barnaby. » 

•  For  Grip,  and  me,  and  Hugh,  to  share  among  us,  •  he 
rejoined,  putting  it  up,  and  nodding,  as  he  counted  it  on  his 
fingers.  •  Grip  one,  me  two,  Hu^  three  ;  the  dog,  the  goat, 
the  cats — ^well,  we  shall  spend  it  pretty  soon,  I;  warn  you. 
Stay. — Look.     Do  you  wise  men  see  nothing  there,  now?» 

He  bent  eagerly  down  on  one  knee^  and  gaaed  intently  at 
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the  smoke,  whicli  wag  roIHng  up  the  chimney  in  a  thiek  black 
cloud:  John  Willet,  who  appeared  to  consider  himself  patCi- 
cularly  and  chiefly  referred  to  under  the  term  wise  men,  look- 
ed that  way  likewise,  and  with  great  solidity  of  feature. 

«Now,  where  do  they  go  to,  when  they  spring  so  fast  up 
there,"  asked  Barnaby;  -eh?  Why  do  they' tread  so  clotoly 
on  each  other's  h^els,  and  why  are  they  always  in  a  hurry 
^which  is  what  you  blame  me  for,  when  I  only  take  pattern 
by  these  busy  folk  about  me.  More  of  ^em !  catching  to  each 
other's  skirts;  and  as  fast  as  they  go,  others  come!  What  a 
merry  dance  it  is !  1  would  that  Grip  and  I  could  frkk  like 
that!  1 

xWhat  has  he  in  that  basket  at  his  back?*  asked  the  guest 
after  a  few  moments,  during  which  Barnaby  was  still -bending 
down  to  look  higher  up  the  chimney,  and  earnestly  watering 
the  smoke. 

•kin  this?»  he  answered,  jumping  up,  before  John  Willet 
could  reply — shaking  it  as  he  spoke,  and  stooping  his  head  to 
listen.     «In  this?     What  is  there  here?    Tell  him!  > 

mA  devil,  a  devil,*  cried  a  hoarse  voice. 

« Here's  money!*  said  Barnaby,  chinking  it  in  his  hand, 
•  money  for  a  treat,  Grip!* 

I  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!*  replied  the  raven,  «keep  up 
your  spirits.     Never  say  die.    Bow,  wow,  wow!» 

Mr.  Willet,  who  appeared  to  entertain  strong  doubts  whe- 
ther a  customer  in  a  laced  coat  and  fine  linen  could  be  sup^ 
posed  to  have  any  acquaintance  even  with  the  existence  of 
such  unpolite  gentry  as.  the  bird  claimed  to  belong  to,  took 
Barnaby  off  at  this  juncture,  with  the  view  .of  preventing 
any  other  improper  declarations,  and  quitted  the  room  with 
his  very  best  bow, 

CUAPTER    THE    NINTH. 

There  was  great  news  that  night  for  the  regular  JMaypole 
customers,  to  each  of  whom,  as  he  straggled  in  to  occupy 
his  allotted  seat  in  the  chimney  comer,  John,  with  a  most 
impressive  slowness  of  delivery,    and  in  an  apoplectic   wbis- 
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per>  i;0inmi]iiiosted'*ih9  fact  that  Mr.  Chester  iras  aldne  in 
the  large  poom  up-gtains,  and  was  waiting  the-  arriyal  of  Mr. 
Haredale,  to  whom' he! had  'seiitii 'letter fdonhtlefls  df  a  threats 
enirig  nature)  by  the  bahds  bt  Bamaby,  then  and  there 
present.       •     .  i      . 

For  a  little  knot  of  smokers  and-  solemn  gossips,  who  had 
seldom  any  new  topics  of  dtscilsston,  this  was  a  perfect  God- 
send. Here  was  a  good,  dark-looking,  mystery  progressing 
under  that  yery  roof-^brought  home  to  the  fireside  as  it  were, 
and  enjoyable  without  the  smalled;  pains  or  trouble.  It  i^ 
extraordinary  what  a  zest  and  relish  it  gave  to  the  drink,  and 
hoi|^  it  heightened  the  flarour  of  the  tobacco.  Every  man 
smoked  his  pipe  with  a  face  of  grave  and.  serious  delight, 
and  looked  at  his  neighbour  with  a  tort  of.  quiet  congratula- 
tion. Nay,  it  was  felt  to  be  such  a  holiday 'and  special  night, 
that,  on  the  motion  of  little  Solonibn  Daisy,  every  man  j[in- 
ehiding  John  himself)  put  down  his  sixpence  ^fcnr  a  can  of  flip, 
which  grateful  beverage  was  brewed  with  ti\l  despatch,  and 
set  down  in  the  midst  of  them  on  the  brick  floor;  both  that 
it  might  simmer  and  stew  before  the  fire,  and  that  its  frag- 
grant  steam,  rising  up  among  them  and  mixing  with  the 
wreaths  of  vapour  from  their  pipes,  might  diroud  them  in  a 
delicious  atmosphere  of  their  own,  and  shut  out  all  the  world. 
The  very  furniture  of  the  room  seemed  to  mellow  and  deepen 
in  its  tone;  the  ceiling  and  walls  looUed  blacker  aud  more 
highly  polished,  the  curtains  of  a  rnddier  red  ;  the  fire  burnt 
clear  and  high,  and  the  crickets -in  the  hearth-stone  chirped' 
with  a  more  than  wonted  satisfaction. 

There  were  present,  two,  however,  who  showed  but  little 
interest  in  flie  general  contentment.'  Of  these,  one  was  Barf 
naby  himself,  who  slept,  or,  to  avoid  being  beset  with  ques«i 
tione,  feigned  to  steep,  in  the  ehimney-corn^ ;  the  other, 
Hugh,  who*,  sleeping  too,  lay  stretched  upon  the  bench  on, 
the  opposite  side,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  blazing  fire. 

Tbe  light  that  fell  upon  diis  slumbering- form,  showed  it 
in  all  its  muscular  and  handsome  proportions,  it  was  that 
of  a  ymtng  man,  of  a  hale  athletic  figure,  and  a  giant's  strength, 
whose  sunburnt  face  and  swarthy  throat,,  overgrown  with}^ 
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black  hair,  might  have  screed  a  paialer  for  a  model.  Looariy 
attired,  in  the  coarstist  and  roBghest  garb,  with  scraps  of 
straw  and  haj  —  his  uaoal  bed  —  clinging  here  and  there, 
and  mingling  with  his.  nncombed  locks,  he  had  fallen  asle^ 
in  a  posture  as  careless  as  his  dress.  The  negligence  and 
disorder  of  the  whole  man  ,  with  something  fierce  and 
sullen  in  his  features,^  gare  him  a  picturesque  appearance, 
that  attracted  the  regards  ieren  of  the  Maypole  customers  who 
knew  him  well,  and  caused  Long  Pmrkes  to  say  that  Hugh 
looked  more  like  a  poaching  rascal  to-night  than  ever  he  had 
seen  him  yet. 

•  He's  waiting  here,  I  suppose,  •  said  Solomon, « to  takejkfr. 
Haredale's'  horse. » 

•  That's  it,  sir,  •  implied  John  Willet.  MHe's  not  often  in 
the  house,  you  know.  He's  more  at  his  ease  among  horses 
than  men.     I  look. upon  him  as  a  animd  himself.* 

Following  up  this  opinion  with  a  shrug  that  seemed  meant 
Uf  say,  « we  can't  expect  everybody  to  be  like  us,  n  John  put 
his  pipe  into  his  mouth  again,  and  smoked  like  one  who  felt 
his  superiority  over  the  general  run  of  mankind. 

•  Willet,  •  said  Solomon  Daisy,  « when  Mr.  Chester  come 
this  morning,  did  he  order  the  large  room  ?  > 

•  He  signified,  sir,*  said  John,  «that  he  wanted  a  large 
apartment.     Yes.     Certainly. » 

« Why  then,  ITl  tell  you  what, »  said  S<^omon,  speaking 
^tlj  and  with  an  earnest  look.  vBe  and  Mr.  Haredale  are 
going  to  fight  a  duel  in  it. » 

Everybody  looked  at  Mr.  Wilki,  after  this  alarming  sug- 
gestion. Mr.  Willet  looked  at  the  fire,  weighing  in  his  own 
mind  the  effect  which  such  >  an  occurrence  would  be  likely  to 
have,  on  the  establishment. 

« Well, «  said  John,  « I  don't  know— *I  am  sure — I  remember 
that  when  I  went  up  last,  he  had  put  the  lighto  upon  the 
mantel-shelf.  • 

•  It's  as  plain,*  returned  Solomon,  vas  the  nose  on  Parkes's 
facG» — Mr.  Parkes,  who  had  a  large  nose,  rubbed  it,  and 
looked  as  if  he  considered  this  a  personal  allusion— •  they'll 
fight   in  that   room.    You  know  by   the  newspapers  what  a 
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eomoMMi  thiBg  it  is  far  gentlemeA  lo  fight  in  coffee-houses 
without  seconds.  One  of  'em  will  be  wounded  or  perhaps 
killed  in  this  house. » 

«  That  was  a  dudlenge  thai  Barnaby  took  then,  eh  ? »  said 
John. . 

« —Inclosing  a  slip  of  paper  with  the  measure  of  his  sword 
upon  it,  I'll  bet  a  guinea, »  answered  the  little  man.  « We 
know  what  sort  of  a  gentleman  Mr.  Haredale  is.  You  have 
told  us  what  fiarnabj  said  about  his  looks^  when  he  came 
back.     Depend  upon  it,  I'm  right.     Now,  mind.  •» 

The  flip  had  had  no  flavour  till  now.  the  tobacco  had 
been  of  mere  JBnglish  growth,  compared  with  its  present  taste. 
A  duel  in  that  great  old  rambling  room  up  stairs,  and  the 
best  bed  ordered  already  for  the  wounded  man ! 

«  Would  it  be  swords  or  pistols  now  ? »  said  Joha. 

•  Heaven  knows.  P|&rhaps  both,*  returned  Solomon.  «The 
gentlemen  wear  swords,  and  may  easily  have  pistols  in  their 
pockets — most  likely  have,  indeed.  If  they  fire  at  each  other 
without  effect,  then  they'll  draw,  and  go  to  work  in  ear- 
nest. » 

A  shade  passed  over  Mr.  Willet's  face  as  he  thought  of 
broken  windows  and  disabled  furniture,  but  bethinking  him- 
self that  one  of  the  parties  would  probably  be  left  alive  to 
pay  the  damage,  he  brightened  up  again. 

« And  then, »  said  Solomon,  looking  from  face  to  ibc6, 
■  then  we  shall  have  one  of  those  stains  upon  the  floor  that 
never  come  oat.  If  Mr.' Haredale  wins,  depend  upon  it,  it'll 
be  a  deep  one ;  or  if  he  loses,  it  will  perhaps  be  deeper  still, 
for  he'll  never  give  in  unless  he's  beaten  down.  We  know 
him  better,  eh  ? » 

« Better  indeed ! «  they  whispered  all  together. 

« As  to  it's  ever  being  got  out  again, »  said  Solomon,  « I  tell 
you  it  never  will,  or  can  be.  Why,  do  you  know,  that  it 
has  been  tried,  at  a  certain  house  we  are  acquainted  with?»  , 

•  The  Warren  ! »  cried  John.     « No,  sure ! » 

■  Yes,  sure — yes.  It's  only  known  iy  very  few.  It  has 
been  whispered  about  though,  for  all  (hat.  They  planed  the 
board  away,  but  there  it  'was.     They  went  deep,  but  it  went 
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deeper.  They  put  new  boards  down,  but  there  wasoaefjiveatt 
spot  that  came  through  still,  and  diowed  itself  in  the  old  place. 
And — harkye — draw  nearer — Mr.  Geoffrey  made  that  room 
his  study,  and  sits  there,  always,  with  his  foot  (as  I  haye 
heard)  upon  it ;  and  he  believes,  through  thinking  of  it.  Jdn^ 
and  yery  much,  that  it  will  never  fade  until  he  finds  tho  man 
wKo  did  the  deed. » 

As  this  recital  ended,  and  they  all  drew  closer  round  the 
fire,  the  tramp  of  a  horse  was  heard  without. 

•(The  very  man!»  cried  John,  starting  up,  nHugh!  Hugh!* 

The  sleeper  staggered^  to  his  feet,  and  hurried  aft^r  him* 
John  quickly  returned,  ushering  in  with  great  attention  and 
deference  (for.  Mr.  Haredale  was  his  landlord)  the  long  expect^ 
ed  visitor,  who  strode  into  the  room^  clanking  his  .h^^vy  boots 
upon  the  floor;  and  looking  keenly  round,  upon  the  bowing 
group,  raised  his  hat  in  acknowledgement  of  their  profound 
respect. 

•  You  have  a  stranger  here,  Wtllet,  who  sent  to  me,»  he 
said,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  naturally  stem  and  deep. 
••  Where  is  he  ? » 

uln  the  great  room  up-stairs,  sir, »  answered  John. 

a  Show  the  way.  Your  staircase  is  dark,  I  know.  Gentle- 
men, good  night. » 

With  that,  he  signed  to  the  landlord  to  go  on  before ;  and 
went  clanking  out,  and  up  the  stairs ;  old  John,  in  his  agita- 
tion, ingeniously  lighting  everything  but  the  way,  and  making 
a  stumble  at  every  second  step. 

•  Stop  I  ■  he  said,  when  they  reached  the  landing.  «I  can 
announce  myself.     Don't  wait. » 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  door,  entered,  and  shut  it  hea- 
vily. Mr.  Willet  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  stand  there 
listening  by  himself,  especially  as  the  walls  were  very  thick; 
so  descended,  with  much  greater  alacrity  than  he  had  come 
up,  and  joined  his  friends  below. 
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There  was  a  brief  pause  in  the  ^tate-room  of  the  Maypole, 
as  Mr.  Haredale  tried  the  lock  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  had 
shut  the  door  securely,  and,  striding  up  the  dark  chamber  to 
where  the  screen  inclosed  a  little  patch  of  light  and  warmth, 
presented  himself,  abruptly  and  in  silence,  before  the  smiling 
guest. 

If  the  two  had  no  greater  sympathy  in  their  inward  thought, 
than  in  their  outward  bearing  and  appearance,  the  meeting 
did  not  seem  likely  to  prove  a  very  calm  or  pleasant  one. 
With  no  great  disparity  between  them  in  point  of  years,  they 
were,  in  every  other  respect,  as  unlike  and  far  removed  from 
each  other  as  two  men  could  well  be.  The  one  was  soft- 
spoken,  delicately  made,  precise,  and  elegant ;  the  other,  a 
buriy  square-built  man,  negligently  dressed,  rough  and  abrupt 
in  manner,  stem,  and,  in  his  present  mood,  forbidding  both 
in  look  and  speech.  The  one  preserved  a  calm  and  placid 
smile;  the  other,  a  distrustful  frown.  The  new-comer,  in- 
deed, appeared  bent  on  showing  by  his  every  tone  and  ges- 
ture his  determined  opposition  and  hostility  to  the  man  he 
had  come  to  meet.  The  guest  ^ho  received  him,  on  the' 
other  hand,  seemed  to  feel  that  the  contrast  between  them 
was  all  in  his  favour,  and  to  derive  a  quiet  exultation  from 
it  which  put  him  more  at  his  ease  than  ever. 

•  Haredale, »  said  this  gentleman,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance   of  embarrassment  or  reserve,    « I   am  very  glad   to  see. 
you. » 

•  Let  us  dispense  with  compliments.  They  are  misplaced 
between  us,  •  returned  the  other,  waving  his  hand,  ««and  say 
plainly  what  we  have  to  say.  You  have  asked  me  to  meet 
you.     I  am  here.     Why  do  we  stand  face  to  face  again?* 

« sun  the  same  frank  and  sturdy  character  I  see !  • 

•  Good  or  bad,  sir,   I  am>  returned  the  other,    leaning  his 

arm  upon   the    chimney-piece,    and    turning  a  haughty  look 

upon  the  occupant  of  the  easy-chair,  vthe  man  1  used  to  be. 

I  have  lost  no  old  likings  or  dislikings  \  my  memory  has  not 
VOL.  n.  5    > 
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failed  me  by  a  hairVbreadth.  You  ask  me  to  give  yon  a 
meeting.     I  say,  I  am  here. » 

« Our  meeting,  Haredale, »  said  Mr.  Chester,  tapping  his 
snufT-box,  and  following  with  a  smile  the  impatient  gesture 
he  had  made — perhaps  unconsciously — towards  his  sword,  «is 
one  of  conference  and  peace,  I  hope? 

-« I  have  come  here,  >•  returned  the  other,  « at  your  desire, 
holding  myself  bound  to  meet  you,  when  and  where  you 
would.  I  have  not  come  to  bandy  pleasant  speeches,  or  hoi* 
low  professions.'*  You  are  a  smooth  man  of  the  world,  sir, 
and  at  such  play  have  me  at  a  disadvantage.  The  very  last 
man  on  this  earth  with  whom  I  would  enter  the  lists  to  com- 
bat with  gentle  compliments  and  masked  faces,  is  Mr.  Ches- 
ter, I  do  assure  you.  I  am  not  his  match  at  such  weapons, 
and  have  reason  to  believe  that  few  men  are, » 

« You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  Haredale, »  returned 
the  other,  most  composedly,  «and  I  thank  yon.  I  will  be 
frank  with  you — » 

« I  beg  your  pardon — will  be  what  ? » 

« Frank — open — perfectly  candid. « 

« Hah ! »  cried  Mr.  Haredale,  drawing  in  his  breath  with  a 
sarcastic  smile.     «But  don't  let  nie  interrupt  you. » 

« So  resolved  am  I  to  hold  this  course, »  returned  the  other, 
tasting  his  wine  with  great  deliberation,  «that  I  have  deter- 
mined not  to  quarrel  with  you,  and  not  to  be  betrayed  into 
a  warm  expression  or  a  hasty  word. » 

« There  again,*  said  Mr.  Haredale,  fyou  will  have  me  at 
a  great  advantage ^.   Your  self-command — » 

«Is  not  to  be  disturbed,  when  it  will  serve  my  purpose, 
you  would  say » — rejoined  the  other,  interrupting  him  with 
the  same  complacency.  >  Granted.  I  allow  it.  And  I  have 
a  purpose  to  serve  now.  So  have  you.  I  am  sure  our  ob- 
ject is  the  same.  Let  us  attain  it  like  sensible  men,  who  have 
ceased  to  be  boys  some  time. — Do  you  drink  ? » 

« With  my  friends,  *  returned  (he  other. 

« At  least, »  said  Mr.  Chester,  •  you  will  be  seated  ?  ■ 

« I  will  stand, »  returned  Mr.  Haredale  impatiently,  « on  this 


.  ' 
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dismantled,  be^^ared  hearth,    and  hot  pollute  it,  fallen  as  it 
is,  i¥ilh  mockeries.    Go  on  ! » 

You  are  wrong,  Haredale »  said  the  other,  crossing  his  legs, 
and  smiling  as  he  held  his  glass  up  in  the  bright  glow  of  the . 
fire.  «You  are  really  very  wrong.  The  world  is  a  liycly 
place  enough,  in  which  we  must  accommodate  ourselves  to  • 
circumstances,  sail  with  the  stream  as  glibly  as  we  can,  be 
content  to  take  froth  for  substance,  the  surface  for  the  depth, 
the  counterfeit  for  the  real  coin.  I  wonder  no  philosopher 
has  ever  established  that  our  globe  itself  is  BoUow.  It  should 
be,  if  Mature  is  consistent  in  her  works. » 

« You  think  it  is,  perhaps  ? » 

« I  should  say, »  he  returned,  sipping  his  wine,  •  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  it.  Well ;  we,  in  our  trifling  with  this 
jingling  toy,  have  had  the  ill  luck  ta  jostle  and  fall  out.  .We 
are  not  what  the  world  calls  friends ;  but  we  are  as  good 
and  true  and  loving  friends  for  all  that,  as  nine  out  of  every 
ten  of  those  on  whom  it  bestows  the  title.  You  have  a  niece 
and  I  a  son — a  fine  lad,  Haredale,  but  foolish.  They  fall  in 
love  with  ea^h  other,  and  form  what  this  saiAe^  world  calls 
an  attachment ;  meaning  a  something  fanciful  and  false  like 
all  the  rest;  which,  if  it  took  its  own  free  time,  would  break 
like  any  other  bubble.  But  it  may  not  have  its'  own  free' 
time-^will  not,  if  they  are  left  alone — and  the  question  is, 
shall  we  two,  because  society  caH$  us  enemies,  stand  aloof, 
and  let  them  rush  into  each  other's  arms,  when,  by  approach- 
ing each  other  sensibly,  as  we  do  now,  we  can  prevent  it, 
and  part  them  ? » 

« I  love  my  niece, »  said  Mr.  Haredale,  after  a  short  silence. 
•  It  may  sou^pd  strangely  in  your  ears ;  but  I  love  her. » 

•  Strangely,  my  good  fellow ! »  cried  Mr.  Chester,  lazily  fi I* 
ling  his  glass  again,  and  pulling  out  his  toothpick.  «Not  at 
all.  I  like  Ked  too— &r,  as  you  say,  love  him — that's  the 
word  among  such  near  relations.  I'm  very  fond  of  Ned.  He's 
an  amazingly  good  fellow,  and  a  handsome  fellow — foolish 
and  weak  as  yet ;  that's  all.  But  the  thing  is,  Haredale — for 
I'll  be  very  frank,  as  I  told  you  I  would  at  first-**indepen* 
dently  of  any  dislike  that  you  and  1  might  have  to  being  re- 
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lated  to  each  other,  and  independently  of  the  religious  diffe- 
rences between  us — and  damn  it,  that's  important — I  couldn't 
afford  a  matcl^  of  this  description.  Ned  and  I  couldn't  do  it. 
It's  impossible. » 

«Gurb  your  tongue,  in  God's  name,  if  this  conversation  is 
to  last,*  retorted  Mr.  Haredale  fiercely.  «rhave  said  I  love 
my  niece.  JDo  you  think  that,  loving  her,  I  would  have  her 
fling  her  heart  away  on  any  man  who  had  your  blood  in  his 
veins  ?  • 

« Yo.u  see,  •  said  the  other,  not  at  all  disturbed,  « the  ad- 
vantage of  being  so  frank  and  open.  Just  what  1  was  about 
to  add,  upon  my  honour  !  I  am  amazingly  attached  to  Ned — 
quite  doat  upon  him,  indeed — and  even  if  we  could  afford  to 
throw  ourselves  away,  that  very  objection  would  be  quite  in* 
superable.— I  wish  you'd  take  some  wine. » 

« Mark  me, »  said  Mr.  Haredale,  striding  to  the  table,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  it  heavily,  t  If  any  man  believes — 
presumes  to  think-^that  I,  in  word,  or  deed,  or  in  the  wild- 
est dream,  ever  entertained  remotely  the  idea  of  Emma  Hare- 
dale's  favouring  tbe  suit  of  one  who  was  akin  to  you— in 
any  way — I  care  not  what — he  lies.  He  lies,  and  does  me 
grievous  wrong,  in  the  mere  thought.  • 

« Haredale, »  returned  the  other,  rocking  himself  to  and  fro 
as  in  assent,  and  nodding  at  the  fire,  «its  extremely  manly, 
and  really  very  generous  in  you,  to  meet  me  in  this  unreser- 
ved and  handsome  way.  Upon  my  word,  those  are  exactly  my 
sentiments,  only  expressed^  with  much  more  force  and«  power 
than  I  could  use — you  know  my  sluggish  nature,  and  will 
forgive  me,  I  am  sure. » 

« While  I  would  restrain  her  from  all  correspondence  with 
your  son,  and  sever  their  injtercourse  here,  though  it  should 
cause  her  death, »  said  Mr.  Haredale,  who  had  been  pacing 
to  and  fro,  •>  I  would  do  it  kindly  and  tenderly  if  I  can.  I 
have  a  trust  to  discharge  which  my  nature  is  not  formed  to 
understand,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  bare  fact  of  there  being 
any  love  between  them  comes  upon  me  to-night,  almost  for 
the  first  time. » 

•*  I  am  more  delighted  than  1  can  possibly  tell  you,  >•  rejoin-* 
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ed  Mr.  Chester  with  the  utmost  blandness,  «to  find  mj  own 
impression  so  confirmed.  You  see  the  advantage  of  our  hav- 
ing met.  We  understand  each  other.  We  quite  agree.  We 
have  a  most  complete  and  thorough  explanation,  and  we  know 
what  course  to  take.  —  Why  don't  you  taste  your  tenant's 
wine  ?     It's  really  very  good.  ■ 

■  Pray  who, »  said  Mr.  Haredale,  •  have  aided  Emma,  or 
your  son?  Who  are  their  go-betweens,  and  agents-— do  you 
know  ? » 

« All  the  good  people  hereabouts — the  neighbourhood  in  ge- 
neral, I  think,*  returned  the  other,  with  his  most  affable 
smile.  •  The  messenger  I  sent  to  you  to-^ay,  foremost  among 
them  ell. » 

«The  idiot?    Bamaby?* 

•  You  are  surprised  ?  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  was  rather 
so  myself.  Yes.  I  wrung  that  from  his  mother — a  very  de- 
cent sort  of  woman  <^^  from  whom,  indeed,  I  chiefly  learned 
how  serious  the  matter  had  become,  and  so  determined  to  ride 
out  here  to-day,  and  hold  a  parley  with  you  on  this  neutral 
ground  .-^You're  stouter  than  you  used  to  be,  Haredale,  but 
you  look  extremely  well. » 

•  Our  business,  1  presume,  is  nearly  at  an  end,  •  said  Mr. 
Haredale,  with  an  ei))ression  of  impatience  he  was  at  no  pains 
to  conceal.  « Trust  me,  Mr.  Chester,  my  niece  shall  change 
from  this  time.  I  will  appeal, »  he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
« to  her  woman's  heart,  her  dignity,  her  pride,  her  duty  i*— 

« I  shall  do  the  same  by  Med, »  said  Mr.  Chester,  restoring 
some  errant  faggots  to  their  places  in  the  grate  with  the  toe 
of  his  boot.  «If  there  is  anything  real  in  the  world,  it  is 
those  amazingly  fine  feelings  and  those  natural  obligations 
which  must  subsist  between  father  and  son.  I  shall  put  it 
to  him  on  every  ground  of  moral  and  religious  feeling.  I 
shall  represent  to  him  that  we  cannot  possibly  afford  it — that 
1  have  always  looked  forward  to  his  marrying  well,  for  a 
genteel  provision  for  myself  in  the  autumn  of  life-^that  tftere 
are  a  great  many  clamorous  dogs  to  pay,  whose  claims  are 
perfectly  just  and  right,  and  who  must  be  paid  out  of  his 
wife's  fortune.     l|i  short,  that  the  very  highest  and  most  ho- 
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nonrable  feelings  of  our  nature,  with  every  consideration  of 
filial  duty  and  affection,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  ifnperative- 
ly  demand  that  he  should  run  away  with  an  heiress. » 

•(And  hreak  her  heart  as  speedily  as  possible?*  said  Mr. 
Haredale,  drawing  on  his  glove. 

« There  Ned  will  act  exactly  as  he  pleases,  i*  returned  the 
other,  sipping  his  wine;  « that's  entirely  his  affair.  I  wouldn't 
for  the  world  interfere  with  my  son,  Haredale,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point.  The  relationship  between  father  and  son,  you 
know,  is  positively  quite  a  holy  kind  of  bond. — Won't  you 
let  me  persuade  you  to  take  obe  glass  of  wine?  Well!  as 
you  please,  as  you  please,  •  he  added,  helping  himself  again. 

•  Chester,*  said  Mr.  Haredale,  after  a  short  silence,  during 
which  he  had  eyed  his  smiling  face  from  time  to  time  in- 
tently, « you  have  the  head  and  heart  of  an  evil  spirit  in  all 
miatters  of  deception. » 

nYour  health  !>  said  the  other,  with  a  nod.  «But  I  have 
interrupted  you—* 

nlf  now, »  pursued  Mr.  Haredale,  «we  should  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  separate  these  young  people,  and  break  off  their  in- 
tercourse— if,  for  instance,  you  find  it  difficult  on  your  side, 
what  course  do  you  intend  to  take  ? » 

•  Nothing  plainer,  my  good  fellow,  nothing  easier,*  return- 
ed the  other,  shrugging  his  s^^oulders  and  stretching  himself 
more  comfortably  before  the  fire.  •!  shall  then  exert  those, 
powers  on  which  you  flatter  me  so  highly — though,  upon  my 
word,  I  don't  deserve  your  compliments  to  their  full  extent — 
and  resort  to  a  few  little  trivial  subterfuges  for  rousing  jea- 
lousy and  resentment.     You  see?* 

•  In  short,  justifying  the  means  by  the  end,  we  are,  as  a 
last  resource  for  tearing  them  asunder,  to  resort  to  treachery 
and — and  lying, »  said  Mr.  Haredale. 

Oh  dear 'no.  Fie,  fie!*  returned  the  othor,  relishing  a 
pinch  of  snuff  extremely.  ifNot  lying.  Only  a  little  manage- 
ment, a  little  diplomacy,  a  little  —  intriguing,  that's  the 
word.  ■ 

•  I  wish,  *  said  Mr.  Haredale,  moving  to  and  fro,  and  stop- 
ping,  and  moving   on  again,   like  one   who    was  ill  at  ease. 
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'that  this  could  haye  been  foreseen  or  prevented.  But  as  it 
has  gone  so  far,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  act,  it  is  of  no 
use  shrinking  or  regretting.  Well  I  I  shall  second  your  en- 
deavours to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  There  is  one  topic  in 
the  whole  wide  range  of  human  thoughts  on  which  we  both 
agree.  We  shall  act  in  concert,  but  apart.  There  will  be 
no  need,  I  hope,  for  us  to  meet  again. » 

«Are  you  going?*  said  Mr.  Chester,  rising  with  a  graceful 
indolenoe.     « Let  me  light  you  down  the  stairs. » 

•  Pray  keep  your  seat, »  returned  the  other  drily,  « I  know 
the  way.»  So,  waving  his  hand  slightly,  and  putting  on  his 
hat  as  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  he  went  clanking  out  as  he 
bad  come,  shut  the  door  behind  him,  and  tramped  down  the 
echoing  stairs. 

«  Pah  !  A  very  coarse  animal,  indeed  !  •  said  Mr.  Chester, 
composing  himself  in  the  easy  chair  again.  « A  rough  brute. 
Quite  a  human  badger ! » 

GBAPTKE  TBS   SLEVBNTH. 

It  was  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  which,  as  most  people 
know  to  their  cost,  is,  and  has  been  time  out  of  mind,  one 
of  those  unpleasant  epochs  termed  quarter-days.  On  this 
twenty-fifth  of  March,  it  was  John  WiUet's  pride  annuaUly  to 
settle,  in  hard  cash,  his  account  with  a  certain  vintner  and 
distiller  in  the  city  of  London;  to  give  into  whose  hands  a 
canvas  bag  containing  its  exact  amount,  and  not  a  penny  more 
or  less,  was  the  end  and  object  of  a  journey  for  Joe,  so  sure- 
ly as  the  year  and  day  came  round. 

This  journey  was  performed  upon  ai^-old  grey  mare,  con- 
cerning whom  John  had  an  indistinct  set  of  ideas  hovering 
about  him,  to  the  effect  that  sh^  could  win  a  plate  or  cup  if 
she  tried.  She  never  had  tried,  and  probably  never  would 
now,  being  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  short  in 
wind,  long  in  body,  and  rather  the  worse  for  wear  in  respect 
of  her  mane  and  tail.  Koth withstanding  these  slight  defects, 
John  peifectly  gloried  in  the  animal ;  and  when  she  was 
brought  round  to  the  door,   by  Hugh,    actually  Yetired   into 
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the  bar,  and  there,  in  a  secret  grove  of  lemoiu,  laughed  with 
pride. 

•  There's  a  bit  of  horseflesh,  Hughln  said  John,  when  he 
had  recovered  enough  self-command  to  appear  at  the  door 
again.  « There's  a  cornel j  creatur  I  There's  high  mettle  I 
There's  bone ! » 

There  was  bone  enough  bejond  all  doubt ;  and  so  Hugh 
seemed  to  think,  as  he  sat  sideways  in  the  saddle,  lazily 
doubled  up,  with  his  chin  nearly  touching  his  knees ;  and 
heedless  of  the  dangling  stirrups  and  loose  bridle-rein,  saun- 
tered up  and  down  on  the  little  green  before  the  door. 

«Mind  you  take  good  care  of  her,  sir,*  said  John,  appeal*, 
ing  from  this  insensible  person  to  his  son  and  heir,  who  now 
appeared,  fully  equipped  and  ready.     « Don't  you  ride  hard.* 

« I  should  be  puzzled  to  do  that,  I  think,  father,  •  Joe  re- 
plied, casting  a  disconsolate  look  at  the  animal. 

« None  df  your  impudence,  sir,  if  you  please, »  retorted  old 
John.  «What  would  you  ride,  sir?  A  wild  ass  or  zebra 
would  be  too  tame  for  you,  wouldn't  he,  eh  sir  ?  You'd  like 
to  ride  a  roaring  lion,  wouldn't  you  sir,  eh  sir  ?  Hold  your 
tongue,  sir. »  When  Mr.  Willet,  in  his  differences  Ivilh  his 
son,  had  exhausted  all  the  questions  that  occurred  to  him,' and 
Joe  had  said  nothing  at  all  in  answer,  he  generally  wound  up 
by  bidding  him  hold  his  tongue. 

•  And  what  does  the  boy  mean,  •»  added  Mr.  Willet,  after 
he  had  stared  at  him  for  a  little  time,  in  a  species  of  stupe- 
faction, "by  cocking  his  hat,  to  such  an  extent!  Are  you  a 
going  to  kill  the  wintner,  sir?» 

«No,»  said  Joe,  tartly;  -I'm  not.  «Now  your  mind's  at 
ease,  father. » 

« With  a  milintary  air,  too !  said  Mr.  Willet,  snrveying  him 
from  top  to  toe  ;  « with  a  swaggering,  fire-eating,  biling-wa- 
ter-drinking  sort  of  way  with  him !  And  what  do  you  mean 
by  pulling  up  the  crocuses  and  snowdrops,  eh  sir  ?  » 

olt's  only  a  little  nosegay,  >»  said  Joe,  reddening.  There's 
no  harm  in  that,  I  hope?* 

« You're  a  boy  of  business,  you  are,  sir !   said  Mr.  Willet, 
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disdainfully,'  oto  go  supposing  that  wintners  care  for  no$e- 
gajs.» 

« I  don't  suppose  anything  of  the  kind, »  returned  Joe.  « Let 
them  keep  their  red  noses  for  bottles  and  tankards.  These 
are  going  to  Mr.  Varden's  house. » 

« And  do  you  suppose  he  minds  such  things  as  crocuses  ? » 
demanded  John. 

« I  don't  know,  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  don't  care, »  said 
Joe.  nCome  father,  give  me  the  money',  and  in  the  name  of 
patience  let  me  go.  * 

«  There  it  is,  sir, »  replied  John  ;  « and  take  care  of  it;  and 
mind  you  don't  make  too  inuch  haste  back,  but  give  the  mare 
a  long  rest. — Do  you  mind  ? » 

•  Ay,  I  mind,  •  returned  Joe.  « She'll  need  it.  Heaven 
knows. » 

« And  don't  you  score-  up  too  much  at  the  Black  Lion, »  said 
John.     «Mind  that  too.* 

•  Then  why  don't  you  let  me  have  some  money  of  my 
own?»  retorted  Joe,  sorrowfully  ;  «why  don't  you,  father? 
What  do  you  send  me  into  London  for,  giving  me  only  the 
right  to  call  for  my  dinner  at  the  Black  Lion,  which  you're 
to  pay  for  next  time  you  go,  as  if  I  was  not  to  be  trusted 
with  a  few  shillings  ?  Why  do  you  use  me  like  this  ?  It's 
not  right  of  you.     You  can't  expect  me  to  be  quiet  under  it.  m 

•  Let  him  have  money!*  cried  John,  in  a  drowsy  reverie. 
« What  does  he  call  money — guineas  ?  Hasn't  he  got  money  ? 
Over  and  above  the  tolls,  hasn't  he  one  and  sixpence  ? » 

>  One  and  sixpence ! »  repeat^  his  son  contemptuously. 

«Yes,  sir,  >  returned  John,  «one  and  sixpence.  When  I 
was  your  age,  I  had  never  seen  so  much  money,  in  a  heap. 
A  shilling  of  it  is  in  case  of  accidents  —  the  mare  casting  a 
shoe,  or  the  like  of  that.  The  other  sixpence  is  to  spend  in 
the  diversions  of  London;  and  the  diversion  I  recommend  is 
going  to  the  top  of  the  Monument,  and  sitting  there.  There's 
no  temptation  there,  sir— no  drink — no  young  women — no  bad 
characters  of  any  sort — nothing  but  imagination.  That's  the 
way  I  enjoyed  myself  when  I  was  your  age,  sir. » 

To  this,  Joe  made  no  answer,  but  beckoning  Hugh,  leaped 
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into  the  saddle  and' rode  awaj;  and  a  very  stalwart  manlj 
horseman  he  looked,  deserving  a  better  charger  than  it  was 
his  fortune  to  bestride.  John  stood  staring  after  him,  or  ra- 
ther after  the  grey  mare,  (for  he  had  no  eyes  for  her  rider) 
nntil  man  and  beast  had  been  out  of  sight  some  twenty  mi* 
nutes,  when  he  began  to  think  (hey  were  gone,  and  slowly 
re-entering  the  house,  fell  into  a  gentle  doze. 

But  the  air  of  smartness,  the  cock  of  the  hat  -to  which 
John  Willet  had  objected,  and  the  spring  nosegay,  all  betoken- 
ed some  little  errand  of  his  own,  having  a  more  interesting  ^ 
object  than  a  vintner  or  even  a  locksmith.  So,  indeed,  it 
turned  out ;  for  when  he  had  settled  with  the  vintner — who0e 
place  of  business  was  down  in  some  deep  cellars  hard  by 
Thames-'street,  and  who  was  as  purple-faced  an  old  gentleman 
as  if  he  had  all  his  life  supported  their  arched  roof  on  his 
head — when  he  had  settled  the  account,  and  taken  the  receipt, 
and  declined  tasting  more  than  three  glasses  of  old  sherry,  to 
the  unbounded  astonishment  of  the  purple-faced  vintner,  who, 
gimlet  in  hand,  had  projected  an  attack  upon  at  least  a  score 
of  dusty  casks,  and  who  stood  transfixed,  or  morally  gimleted 
as  it  were,  to  his  own  wall — when  he  had  done  all  this,  and 
disposed  besides  of  a  frugal  dinner  at  the  Black  Lion  in  White- 
chapel  ;  spurning  the  Monument  and  John's  advice,  he  turn- 
ed his  steps  towards  the  locksmith's  house,  attracted  by  the 
eyes  of  blooming  Dolly  Yarden. 

Joe  was  by  no  means  a  sheepish  fellow,  but,  for  all  that, 
when  he  got  to  the  corner  of  the  street  in  which  the  lock- 
smith lived,  he  could  by  no  means  make  up  his  mind  to  walk 
straight  to  the  house.  First,  he  resolved  to  stroll  up  another 
street  for  five  minutes,  then  up  another  street  for  five  mi- 
nutes more,  and  so  on  until  he  had  lost  full  half  an  hour,  when 
he  made  a  bold  plunge  and  found  himself  with  a  red  face 
and  a  beating  heart  in  the  smoky  workshop. 

itJoe  Willet,  or  his  ghost!    said  Yarden,    rising   from   the 
desk  at  which  he  was  busy  with  his  books,   and  looking  at  . 
him  under  his  spectacles.     « Which  is  it  ?     Joe  in   the  fleshy 
eh?     That's  hearty.     And  how  are  all  the  Chigwell    compa- 
nv,  Joe  ? « 
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« Much  as  usaal,  sir  —  the j  and  I  agree  as  well  as  ever. » 

« Well,  well ! »  said  the  locksmith.  « We  mast  be  patient, 
Joe,  and  bear  with  old  folks'  foibles.  How's  the  mare,  Joe? 
Does  she  do  the  four  miles  an  hour  asleasilj  as  ever?  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  Does  she,  Joe  ?  £h  ? — What  have  we  there,  Joe — 
a  nosegay  ? » 

« A  very  poor  one,  sir— I  thought  Miss  Dolly — » 

«t  No,  no, »  said  Gabriel,  dropping  his  voice  and  shaking  his 
head,  «not  Dolly.  Give  'em  to  her  mother,  Joe.  A  great 
deal  better  give  'em  tocher  mother.  Would  you  mind  giv- 
ing 'em  to  Mrs.  Varden,  Joe?> 

«0h  no,  sir,  n  Joe  replied,  and  endeavouring,  but  not  with 
th*^  greatest  possible  success,  to  hide  his  disappointment.  « I 
shall  be  very  glad,  I'm  sure. » 

«  That's  right,  •  said  the  locksmith,  patting  him  on  the  back. 
« it  don't  matter  who  has  'em  Joe  ? » 

« Not  a  bit,  sir. »— Dear  heart,  how  the  words  stuck  in  his 
throat  I 

•  Come  in,  •  said  Gabriel.  «I  have  just  been  called  to  tea. 
She's  in  the  parlour. » 

«  She, »  thought  Joe.  « Which  of  'em  I  wonder — Mrs.  or 
Miss  ? »  The  locksmith  settled  the  doubt  as  neatly  as  if  it  had 
been  expressed  aloud,  by  leading  him  to  the  door,  and  say- 
ing, « Martha,  my  dear,  here's  young  Mr.  Willet.  ■ 

Now,  Mrs.  Varden,  regarding  the  Maypole  as  a  sort  of  hu- 
man man-trap,  or  decoy  for  husbands ;  viewing  its  proprie- 
tor, and  all  who  aided  and  abetted  him,  in  the  light  of  so 
many  poachers  among  Christian  men  ;  and  believing,  more- 
over, that  the  publicans  coupled  with  sinners  in  Holy  Writ 
were  veritable  licensed  victuallers  ;  was  far  from  being  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  her  visitor.  Wherefore  she  was  taken 
faint  directly  ;  and  being  duly  presented  with  the  crocuses  and 
snowdrops,  divined  on  further  consideration  that  they  were 
the  occasion  of  the  languor  which  had  seized  upon  her  spi- 
rits. « I'm  afraid  1  couldn't  bear  the  room  another  minute, » 
said  the  good  lady,  «if  they  remained  here.  Would  you  ex- 
cuse my  putting  them  out  of  window  ?»  ^ 

Joe  begged  she  wouldn't   mention   il  on  any  account,    and 
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smiled  feebly  as  he  saw  them  deposited  on  the  sill  outside. 
If  anybody  could  have  known  the  pains  be  had  taken  to  make 
up  that  despised  and  misused  bunch  of  flowers ! — 

« I  feel  it  quite  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  them,  I  assure  you,  • 
said  Mrs.  Yarden.  il'm  better  already.*  And  indeed  she 
did  appear  to  have  plucked  up  her  spirits. 

Joe  expressed  bis  gratitude  to  Providence  for  this  favour- 
able dispensation,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  he  didn't  wonder 
where  Dolly  was. 

"You're  sad  people  at  Chigwell,  Mr.  Joseph, »  said  Mrs.  Y. 

« I  hope  not,  ma'am,  >  returned  Joe. 

"You're  the  cruellest  and  most  inconsiderate  people  in  the 
world, »  said  Mrs.  Yarden,  bridling.  « I  Wonder  old  Mr.  Wil- 
let,  having  been  a  married  man  himself,  doesn't  know  better 
than  to  conduct  himself  as  he  does.  His  doing  it  for  profit 
is  no  excuse.  I  would  rather  pay  the  money  twenty  times 
over,  and  have  Yarden  come  home  like  a  respectable  and 'so- 
ber tradesman.  If  there  is  one  character, «  said  Mrs.  Yarden 
with  great  emphasis,  « that  offends  and  disgusts  me  more  than 
another,  it  is  a  sot. » 

« Come,  Martha,  my  dear, »  said  the  locksmith  cheerily,  let 
us  have  tea,  and  don't  let  us  talk  about  sots.  There  are  none 
here,  and  Joe  don't  want- to  hear  about  them,  I  dare  say.* 

At  this  crisis,  Miggs  appeared  with  toast. 

« I  dare  say  he  does  not, »  said  Mrs.  Yarden ;  « and  I  dare 
say  you  do  not,  Yarden.  It's  a  very  unpleasant  subject  I 
have  no  doubt,  though  I  won't  say  it's  personal* — Miggs 
coughed — •  whatever  I  may  be  forced  to  think  *— Miggs  sneez- 
ed expressively.  «You  never  will  know,  Yarden,  and  no- 
body at  young  Mr.  Willel's  age — you'll  excuse  me,  sir — can 
be  expected  to  know,  what  a  woman  suffers  when  she  is  wait- 
ing at  home  under  such  circumstances.  If  you  don't  believe 
me,  as  I  know  you  don't,  here's  Miggs,  who  is  only  too  of- 
ten a  witness  of  it— ask  her.  * 

« Oh !  she  were  very  bad  the  other  night,  sir,  indeed  she 
were, »  said  Miggs.  -If  you  hadn't  the  sweetness  of  an  angel 
in  you,  mim,  1  don't  think  you  could  abear  it,  1  raly  don't.  ■ 

« Miggs, »  said  Mrs.  Yarden,  -you're  profane.* 
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« Begging  your  pardon,  mim,  •  returned  Miggs,  with  shrill 
rapidity,  «8uch  was  not  my  intentions,  and  such  I  hope  is 
not  my  character,  thouffh  I  am  but  a  servant. » 

•  Answering  me,  Higgs,  and  providing  yourself,  n  retorted 
her  mistress,  looking  round  with  dignity,  •is  one  and  the 
same  thing.  How  dare  you  speak  of -angels  in  connection 
with  your  sinful  fellow-beings— ^mere » — said  Mrs.  Varden, 
glancing  at  herself  in  a  neighbouring  mirror,  and  .arranging 
the  ribbon  of  her  cap  in  a  mo)re  becoming  fashion — « mere 
worms  and  grovellers  as  we  are ! » 

■  I  did  not  intend,  mim,  if  you  please,  to  give  offence,  • 
said  Higgs,  confident  in  the  strength  of  her  compliment,  and 
developing  strongly  in  the  throat  as  usual,  « and  I  did  not 
expect  it  would  be  took  as  such.  I  hope  J  know  my  own 
un worthiness,  and  that  I  hate  and  despise  myself  and  all  my 
fellow  creatures  as  every  practicable  Christian  should. » 

« You'll  have  the  goodness,  if  you  please, »  said  Mrs.  Var- 
den loftily,  «to  step  up  stairs  and  see  if  Dolly  has  finished 
dressing,  and  to  tell  her  that  the  chair  that  was  ordered  for 
her  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  and  that  if  she  keeps  it  wait- 
ing, I  shall  send  it  away  that  instant. — I'm  sorry  to  see  that 
you  don't  take  your  tea,  Varden,  and  that  yfbu  don't  take 
yours,  Mr.  Joseph  ;  though  of  course  it  ^ould  be  foolish  of 
me  to  expect  that  anything  that  can  be  had  at  home,  and  in 
the  company  of  females,  would  please  you. » 

This  pronoun  was  understood  in  the  plural  sense,  and  in- 
cluded both  gentlemen,  upon  both  of  whom  it  was  rather 
hard  and  undeserved,  for  Gabriel  had  applied  himself  to  the 
meal  with  a  very  promising  appetite,  until  it  was  spoilt  by 
Mrs.  Varden  herself,  and  Joe  had  as  great  a  liking  for  the 
female  society  of  the  locksmith's  house —  or  for  a  part  of  it 
at  all  events — as  man  could  well  entertain. 

But  he  had  no  opportunity  to  say  anything  in  his  own  de- 
fence, for  at  that  moment  Dolly  herself  appeared,  and  struck 
him  quite  dumb  with  her  beauty.  Never  had  Dolly  looked 
so  handsome  as  she  did  then,  in  all  the  glow  and  grace  of 
youth,    with  all  her  charms   increased   a  hundred -fold  by  a 
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most  beconring  dresg,  bj  a  thousand  little  coquettish  ways 
which  nobody  could  assame  with  a  better  grace^  and  all  the 
sparkling  expectation  of  that  accursed  party,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  Joe  hated  that  party  wherever  it  was,  and  all 
the  other  people  who  were  going  to  it,  whoever  they  were. 

And  she  hardly  looked  at  him — no,  hardly  looked  at  him. 
And  when  the  chair  was  seen  through  the  open  door  coming 
blnndering  into  the  workshop ,  she  actually  dapped  her  hands 
and  seemed  glad  to  go.  But  Joe  gave  her  his  arm— there 
was  some  comfort  in  that — and  handed  her  into  it.  To  see 
her  seat  herself  inside,  with  her  laughing  eyes  brighter  than 
diamonds,  and  her  hand — ^surely  she  had  the  prettiest  hand  in 
the  world — on  the  ledge  of  the  open  window,  and  her  little 
finger  provokingly  and  pertly  tilted  up,  as  if  it  wondered  why 
Joe  didn't  squeeze  or  kiss  it !  To  think  how  well  one  or  two 
of  the  modest  snowdrops  would  have  become  that  delicate 
boddice,  and  how  they  were  lying  neglected  outside  the  par- 
lour window !  To  see  how  Miggs  looked  on,  with  a  face  ex- 
pressive of  knowing  how  all  this  loveliness  was  got  up,  and 
of  being  in  the  secret  of  every  string  and  pin  and  hook  and 
eye,  and  of  saying  it  ain't  half  as  real  as  you  think,  and  I 
could  look  quite  as  well  myself  if  I  took  the  pains !  To  hear 
that  provoking  precious  little  scream  when  the  chair  was  hoist- 
ed on  its  poles,  and  to  catch  that  transient  but  nol-to-be- 
forgotten  vision  of  the  happy  face  within — what  torments  and 
aggravations,  and  yet  what  delights  were  these !  The  very 
chairmen  seemed  favoured  rivals  as  they  bore  her  down  the 
street. 


CHAPTER    THE    TWELFTH. 


A  series  of  pictures  representing  the  streets  of  London  in 
the  night,  even  at  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  this  tale, 
would  present  to  the  eye  something  so  very  different  in  cha- 
racter from  the  reality  which  is  witnessed  in  these  times,  that 
it   would    be  difficult    for  the  beholder  to  recognise  his  most 
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familiar  walks,  in  Ihe  altered  aspect  of  little  more  than  half 
a  centary  ago. 

They  were,  one  and  all,  from  the  broadest  and  best ,^' to  the 
narrovest  and  least  frequented,  yery  dark.  The  oU  and  cotton 
lamps,  though  regularly  trimmed  twice  or  thrice  in  the  long 
winter  nights;  burnt  feebly  at  the  best ;  and  at  a  late  hour, 
when  they  were  unassisted  by  the  lamps  and  candles  in  the 
shops,  cast  but  a  narrow  track  of  doubtful  light, upon  the 
footway,  leaving  the  projecting  doors  and  house-fronts  in  the 
deepest  gloom.  Many  of  the  courts  and  lanes  were  left  in 
total  darkness;  those  of  the  meaner  sort,  where  one  glimmer- 
ing light  twinkled  for  a  score  of  houses,  being  favoured  in 
no  slight  degree.  Even  in  these  places,  the  inhabitants  had 
crften  good  reason  for  extinguishing  their  lamp  as  soon  as  it  was 
lif^bled ;  and  the  watch  being  utterly  inefficient  and  powerless 
to  prevent  them,  they  did  so  at  their  pleasure.  Thus,  in  the 
lightest  thoroughfares,  there  was  at  every  turn  some  obscure 
and  dangerous  spot  whither  a  thief  might  fly  for  shelter,  and 
few  would  care  to  follow ;  and  the  city  being  belted  round 
by  fields,  green  lanes,  waste  grounds,  and  lonely  roads,  di- 
viding it  at  that  time  from  the  suburbs  that  have  joined  it 
sinee,  escape,  even  where  the  pursuit  was  hot,  was  rendered 
easy. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  with  these  favouring  circumstances  in 
fiill  and  constant  operation,  street  robberies,  often  accompanied 
by  cruel  wounds,  and  not  unfrequently  by  loss  of  life,  should 
have  been  heard  of  nightly  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  or  that 
quiet  folks  should  have  had  gr^t  dread  of  traversing  its 
streets  aftef  the  shops  were  closed.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
those  who  [wended  home  alone  at  midnight,  to  keep  the 
middle  of  the  road,  the  better  to  guard  against  surprise  from 
lurking  footpads ;  few  would  venture  to  repair  at  a  late 
hour  to  Kensington  or  Chelsea,  and  unattended ;  while  he 
who  had  been  loudest  and  most  valiant  at  the  supper-table 
or  the  tavern,  and  had  but  a  mile  or  so  to  go,  was  glad  to 
fee  a  link-boy  to  escort  him  home. 

Among  all  the  dangerous  characters  who  prowled  and  skulked 
in  the  metropolis  at  night,  there  was  one  man,  from  whom  many 
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as  uncouth  and  fierce  as  he,  shrank  with  an  involuntarj  dread. 
Who  he  was,  or  whence  he  came,  was  a  question  often  asked, 
but  which  none  could  answer.  His  name  was  unknown,  he 
had  never  been  seen  until  within  eight  days  or  thereabouts, 
and  was  equally  a  stranger  to  the  old  ruffians,  upon  whose 
haunts  he  ventured  fearlessly,  as  to  the  young.  He  could  be 
no  spy,  for  he  never  removed  his  slouched  hat  to  look  about 
him,  entered  into  conversation  with  no  man,  heeded  nothing 
that  passed,  listened  to  no  discourse,  regarded  nobody  that 
came  or  went.  But  so  surely  as  the  dead  of  night  set  in,  so 
surely  this  man  was  in  the  midst  of  the  loose  concourse  in  the 
night-cellar  where  outcasts  of  every  grade  resorted  ;  and  there 
he  sat  till  morning.'* 

He  was  not  only  a  spectre  at  their  licentious  feasts;  a  some- 
thing in  the  midst  of  their  revelry  and  riot  that  chilled 
and  haunted  them  ;  but  out  of  doors  he  was  the  same.  Di- 
rectly it  was  dark,  he  was  abroad — never  in  company  with 
any  one,  but  always  alone  ;  never  lingering  or  loitering,  but 
always  walking  swiftly;  and  looking  (so  they  said  who  had 
seen  him)  over  his  shoulder  from  time  to  time,  and  as  he  did 
so  quickening  his  pace.  In  the  fields,  the  lanes,  the  roads, 
in  all  quarters  of  the  town — east,  west,  north,  and  south — 
that  man  was  seen  gliding  on,  like  a  shadow.  He  was  always 
r  hurrying  away.  Those  who  encountered  him,  saw  him  steal 
past,  caught  sight  of  the  backward  glance,  and  so  lost  him  in 
the  darkness. 

This  constant  restlessness  and  flitting  to  and  fro,  gave  rise 
to  strange  stories.  He  was  seen  in  such  distant  and  remote 
places,  at  times  so  nearly  tallying  with  each  other,  that  some 
doubted  whether  there  were  not  two  of  them,  or  more — some, 
whether  he  had  not  unearthly  means  of  travelling  from  spot 
to  spot.  The  footpad  hiding  in  a  ditch  had  marked  him  pas- 
sing  like  a  ghost  along  its  brink  ;  the  vagrant  had  met  him 
on  the  dark  high-road ;  the  beggar  had  sfien  him  pause  upon 
the  bridge  to  look  down  at  the  water,  and  then  sweep  on 
again  ;  they  who  dealt  in  bodies  with  the  surgeons  could 
swear  he  slept  in  churchyards,  and  that  they  had  beheld  him 
glide  away   among  the   tombs,    on    their   approach.     And  as 
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they  told  these  stories  to  each  other,  one  ^ho  had  looked 
about  him  would  pull  his  neighbour  by  the  sleeve,  and  there 
he  would  be  among  them. 

At  last,  one  man — he  was  of  those  whose  commerce  lay 
among  the  graves^-— resolved  to  question  this  strange  compa- 
nion. Next  night,  when  he  had  eat  bis  poor  meal  voracious- 
ly (he  was  accustomed  to  do  that,  they  had  observed,  as 
though  he  had  no  other  in  the  day),  this  fellow  sat  down  at 
his  elbow. 

«A  black  night,  master! 

olt  is  a  black  night,  n 

« Blacker  than  last,  though  that  was  pitchy  too.  Didn't  I 
pass  you  near  the  turnpike  in  the  Oxford-^road  ? » 

■  It's  like  you  may.     I  don't  know. » 

•  Gome,  come,  master, »  cried  the  fellow,  urged  on  by  the 
looks  of  his  comrades,  and  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder;  « he 
more  companionable  and  communicative.  Be  more  the  gentle- 
maik  in  this  good  company.  There  are  tales  among  us  that 
you  have  sold  yourself  to  the  devil,   and  I  know  not  what. » 

'«  We  all  have,  have  we  not  ?  »  returned  the  stranger,  look- 
ing up.  « If  we  were  fewer  in  number,  perhaps  he  would 
giv^e  better  wages. »  * 

■  It  goes  rather  hard  with  you,  indeed, »  said  the  fellow, 
as  the  stranger  disclosed  his  haggard  unwashed  face,  and  torn 
clothes.  «What  of  that?  Be  merry,  master.  A  stave  of  a 
roaring  song  now — » 

•  Sing  you,  if  you  desire  to  hear  one, »  replied  the  other, 
shaking  him  roughly  off;  '«and  don't  touch  me,  if  you're  a 
prudent  man  ;  I  carry  arms  which  go  off  easily  — « they  have 
done  so,  before  now-^and  make  it  dangerous  for  strangers 
who  don't  know  the  trick  of  them,  to  lay  hands  upon  me. » 

«Do  you  threaten?*  said  the  fellow. 

•  Yes, «  returned  the  other,  rising  and  turning  upon  him, 
and  looking  fiercely  round  as  if  in  apprehension  of  a  gene- 
ral attack. 

His  voice,  and  look,  and  bearing-~-aIl  expressive  of  the  wild- 
est recklessness  and  desp^ation — daunted  while  they  repelled 
the  bystanders.     Although  in  a  very  different  sphere  •f  action 
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now,    they    were   not    without   much  of  the  effect  they   had 
wrought  at  the  Maypole  Inn. 

« I  am  what  you  all  are,  and  live  as  yon  all  do,  •  said  the 
man  sternly,  after  a  short  silence.  I  am  hiding  here  like  the 
rest,  and  if  we  were  surprised  would  perhaps  do  my  part  with 
the  best  of  ye.  If  it's  my  humour  to  be  left  to  myself,  let 
me  have  it.  Otherwise,  •  -—  and  here  he  swore  a  tremendous 
oath — « there'll  be  mischief  done  in  this  place,  though  there 
are  odds  of  a  score  against  me. » 

A  low  murmur,  having  its  origin  perhaps  in  a  dread  of 
the  man  and  the  mystery  that  surrounded  him,  or  perhaps  in 
a  sincere  opinion  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  present,  that 
it  would  be  an  inconvenient  precedent  to  meddle  too  curiously 
with  a  gentleman's  private  affairs,  if  he  saw  reason  to  conceal 
them,  warned  the  fellow  who  had  occasioned  this  discussion 
that  he  had  best  pursue  it  no  further.  After  a  short  time, 
the  strange  man  lay  down  upon  a  bench  to  sleqs,  and  when 
they  thought  of  him  again,  they  found  that  he  was  gone. 

Next  night,  as  soon  as  it  was  darit,  he  was  abroad  again 
and  traversing  the  streets  ;  he  was  before  the  locksmith's  house 
more  than  once,  but  the  family  were  out,  and  it  was  close 
shut.  This  night  he  crossed  London  bridge  and  passed  iiito 
Southwark.  As  he  glided  down  a  bye  street,  a  woman  with 
a  little  basket  on  her  arm,  turned  into  it  at  the  other  end. 
Directly  he  observed  her,  he  sought  the  shelter  of  an  ardi- 
way,  and  stood  aside  until  she  had  passed.  Then  he  emerged 
cautiously  from  his  hiding-place,  and  followed. 

She  went  into  several  shops  to  purchase  various  kinds  of 
household  necessarfes,  and  round  every  place  at  which  she 
stopped  he  hovered  like  her  evil  spirit;  following  her  when 
she  reappeared.  It  was  nigh  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  passen- 
gers in  the  streets  were  thinning  fast,  when  she  turned,  doubt- 
less to  go  home.     The  phantom  still  followed  her. 

She  turned  into  the  same  bye  street  in  which  he  had  seen 
her  first,  which,  being  free  from  shops,  and  narrow,  was  ex- 
tremely dark.  She  quickened  her  pare  here,  as  though  dis- 
trustful of  being  stopped,  and  robbed  of  such  trifling  property 
as  she  carried  with  her.     He  crept  along  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  road.  Had  she  been  gitt/dd/yriih  the  speed  of  wind,  it 
seemed  aa  if  his  terrible  shadow  would  have  tracked  her  down. 

At  length  the  widow — for  she  it  was — reached  her  own 
door,  and 9  panting  for  breath,  paused  to  take  the  key  from 
her  basket.  In  a  flush  and  glow,  with  the  haste  she  had 
made,  and  the  pleasure  of  being  safe  at  home,  she  stooped  to 
draw  it  out,  when,  raising  her  head,  she  saw  him  standing 
silently  beside  her;  the  apparition  of  a  dream. 

His  hand  was  on  her  mouth,  but  that  was  needless,  for 
her  tongue  clove  to  its  roof,  and  her  power  of  utterance  was 
gone.  « I  have  been  looking  for  you  many  nights.  Is  the 
house  empty  ?    Answer  me.     Is  any  one  inside  ? 

She  could  only  answer  by  a  rattle  in  her  throat. 

« Make  me  a  sign.* 

She  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  one  there.  He 
took  the  key,  unlocked  the  door,  carried  her  in,  and  secured 
it  earefttlly  behind  them. 


CHAPTER    THE    THIRTEENTH. 

It  was  a  chilly  night,  and  the  fire  in  the  widow's  parlour 
had  burnt  low.  Her  strange  companion  placed  her  in  a  chair, 
and  stooping  down  before  the  half-extinguished  ashes,  raked 
them  together  and  fanned  them  with  his  hat.  From  time  to 
time  he  glanced  at  her  oyer  his  shoulder,  as  though  to  assure 
himself  of  her  remaining  quiet,  and  making  no  effort  to  de- 
part; and  that  done,  busied  himself  about  the  fire  again. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  he  took  these  pains,  for  his 
dress  was  dank  and  drenched  with  wet,  his  jaws  rattled  with 
cold,  and  he  shivered  from  head  to  foot.  It  had  rained  hard 
during  the  previous  night  and  for  some  hours  in  the  morning, 
but  since  noon  it  had  been  fine.  Wheresoever  he  had  pass- 
ed the  hours  of  darkness,  his  condition  sufficiently  betokened 
that  many  of  them  had  been  spent  beneath  the  open  sky.  Be-* 
smeared  with  mire ;  his  saturated  clothes  clinging  with  a  damp 
embrace  about  his  limbs ;  his  beard  unshaven ,  his  face  un- 
washed, his  meagre  cheeks  worn  into  deep  hollows,-  a  more 
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miserable  wretch  could  hardly  be,  than  this  man  who  now 
cowered  down  upon  the  widow's  hearth,  and  watched  the 
struggling  flame  with  bloodshot  eyes. 

She  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  fearing,  as  it 
seemed,  to  look  towards  him.  So  they  remained  for  some 
short  time  in  silence.  Glancing  round  again,  be  asked  at 
length  : 

« Is  this  your  house  ? » 

«It  is.     Why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  do  ycm  darken  it?» 

•  Give  me  meat  and  drink, »  he  answered  sullenly,  «or  I 
dare  do  more  than  that.  The  very  marrow  in  my  bones  is 
cold,  with  wet  and  hunger.  I  must  have  warmth  and  food, 
aiid  I  will  have  them  here. » 

•  You  were  the  robber  on  the  Chigwell  road.» 
« I  was.  n 

•  And  nearly  a  murderer  then.  • 

« The  will  was  not  wanting.  There  was  one  came  upon 
me  and  raised  the  hue-and-cry,  that  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with,  but  for  his  nimbleness.     I  made  a  thrust  at  him.» 

« You  thrust  your  sword  at  him  ! »  cried  the  widow,  looking 
upwards.     « You  hear  this  man  !  you  hear  and  saw  !  • 

He  looked  at  her,  as,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her 
hands  tight  clenched  together,  she  uttered  these  words  in  an 
agony  of  appeal.  Then,  starting  to  his  feet  as  she  had  done, 
he  advanced  towards  her. 

« Beware ! »  she  cried  in  a  suppressed  voice,  whose  firmness 
stopped  him  midway.  « Do  not  so  much  as  touch  me  with  a 
finger,  or  you  are  lost ;  body  and  soul,  you  are  lost. » 

•  Hear  me,*  he  replied,  menat;ing  her  with  his  hand.  « 1, 
that  in  the  form  of  a  man  live  the  life  of  a  hunted  beast; 
that  in  the  body  am  a  spirit,  a  ghost  upon  the  earth,  a  thing 
from  which  all  creatures  shrink,  save  those  curst  beings  of 
another  world,  who  will  not  leave  me  ; — I  am,  in  my  despe*- 
ration  of  this  night,  past  all  fear  but  that  of  Ihe  hell  in  which 
I  exist  from  day  to  day.  Give  the  alarm,  cry  out,  refuse  to 
shelter  me.  I  will  not  hurt  you.  But  I  will  not  be  taken 
alive;  and  so  surely  as  you  threaten  me  above  your  breath, 
I  fall  a  dead  man  on  this  floor.     The   blood    with   which  I 
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sprinkle  it,  be  on  yoa  and  yours,    in  the  liame  of  ihe  Evil 
Spirit  that  tempts  men  to  their  rain ! »« 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  a  pistol  from  his  breast,  and  firmly 
elutched  it  in  his  hand. 

•  Remove  this  man  from  me,  good  Heaven!"  cried  the  wi- 
dow. «In  thy  grace  and  mercy,  give  him  one  minute's  pe- 
nitence, and  strike  him  dead  !•» 

« It  has  no  such  purpose, »  he  said,  confronting  her.  « It 
is  deaf.  Give  me  to  eat  and  drink,  lest  1  do  that,  it  cannot 
h^lp  my  doing,  «nd  will  not  do  for  you. « 

«  Will  you  leave  me,  if  I  do  thus  much  ?  Will  you  leave 
me  and  return  no  more  ? » 

•  I. will  promise  nothing,"  he  rejoined,  seating  himself  at 
the  table,  « nothing  but  this — I  will  execute  my  threat  if  you 
betray  me. » 

She  rose  at  length,  and  going  to  a  closet  or  pantry  in  the 
room,  brought  out  some  fragments  of  cold  meat  and  bread  and 
pat  them  on  the  table.  He  asked  for  btandy,  and  for  water. 
These  she  produced  likewise;  and  he  ate  and  drank  with  the 
voracity  of  a  famished  hound.  All  the  time  he  was  so  enga- 
ged she  kept  at  the  uttermost  distance  of  the  chamber,  and 
sat  there  shuddering,  but  with  her  face  towards  him.  She 
never  turiled  her  back  upon  him  once;  and  although  when 
she  passed  him  (as  she  was  obliged  to  do  in  going  to  and 
from  the  cupboard)  she  gathered  the  skirts  of  her  garment 
about  her,  as  if  even  its  touching  his  by  chance  were  hor- 
rible to  think  of,  still,  in  the  midst  of  all  ^his  dread  and  ter- 
ror, she  kept  her  face  directed  to  his  own,  and  watched  his 
every  movement. 

His  repast  ended-^if  that  can  be  xalled  one,  which  was  a 
mere  ravenous  satisfying  of  the  calls  of  hunger — he  moved 
his  chair  towards  the  fire  again,  and  warming  himself  before 
the  blaze  which  had  now  sprung  brightly  up,  accosted  hfiv 
onee  more. 

« I  am  an  outcast,  to  whom  a  roof  above  his  head  is  often 
an  uncommon  luxury,  and  the  food  a  beggar  would  reject  is 
delieate  fare.  You  live  here  at  your  ease.  Do  you  live  alone? » 

«l  do  not, »  she  made  answer  with  an  eifort. 
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•  Who  dLwelk  here  besides?" 

«One — it  is  no  matter  ^ho.  Yon  had  best  begone,  or  he 
maj  find  you  here.     Why  do  you  linger?* 

« For  warmth, »  he  replied,  spreading  odit  his  hands  before 
the  fire.     •  For  warmth.     You  are  rich,  perhaps  ? » 

•  Very,*  she  said  faintly.  «Very  rich.  No  doubt  1  am 
very  rich. » . 

«At  least  yoQ  are  not  penniless.  Yo«  ba^e  some  money. 
You  were  nuihing  purchases  la*nigh^.  • 

« I  have  a  little  left.     It  is  but  a  fow  shillings.  •» 

«Give(^me  your  purse.  You  had  it  in  your  hand  at  the 
door.     Give  it  to  me. » 

She  stepped  to  the  table  and  laid  it  down.  He  |reached 
across,  took  it  up,  and  told  the  contents  into  his  hand.  As 
he  was  counting  them,  she  listened  for  a  moment,  and  sprang 
towards  him. 

^  Take  what  tbc^e  is,  t^e  all,  take  more  if  more  were  there, 
but  go  before  it  is  too  late,  i  have  heard  a  wayward  step 
without,  I  know  full  well.    It  will  return  directly.    Begone.  • 

«  What  do  you  mean  ? » 

0  Do  not  stop  to  ask.  I  will  not  answer.  Much  as  I  dread 
to  touch  you,  I  would  drag  you  to,  the  door  if  I  possessed 
the  strength,  rather  than  you  should  lose  an  instant.  Miser- 
able wretch !  fly  from  this  place. » 

« If  there  are  spies  without,  I  am  safer  here,  •  replied  the 
man,  standing  aghast.  •!  will  remain  here,  and  will  not  fly 
till  the  danger  is  past.  • 

« It  is  too  late !  •  cried  the  widow,  who  had  listened  for 
the  step,  and  not  to  him.  « Hark  to  that  foot  upon  the  ground. 
Do  you  tremble  to  hear  it !     It  is  my  son,  my  idiot  son !  • 

As  she  isaid  this  wildly,  there  came  a  heavy  knocking  at 
the  door.     He  looked  at  her,  and  she  at  him. 

« Let  him  come  in, »  said  the  man,  hoarsely.  « I  fear  him 
less  than  the  dark,  houseless  night.  He  knocks  again.  Let 
him  come  in ! » 

« The  dread  of  this  hour, »  returned  the  widow,  « has  been 
upon  me  all  my  life,  and  I  will  not.  Evil  will  fall  -upon 
him,   if  you   stand  eye  to  eye.     Hy  blighted  boy  !     Oh !    all 
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good  aageb  who  know  the  trath — liear  a  poor  mother's  pray- 
er, and  spare  my  boy  from  knowledge  of  this  man  I  • 

« He  rattles  at  the  shatters !  •  cried  the  man .  « He  calls,  you . 
That  Toke  and  cry !  It  was  he  who  grappled  with  me  in 
the  road.     Was  it  he  ?  > 

She  had  sunk  npon^  her  knees,  and  so  knelt  down,  moving 
her  lips,  but  uttering  no  soandl  As  he  gazed  upon  her,  un- 
certain what  to  do  or  where  to  turn,  the  shutters  flew  open. 
He  had  barely  time  to  catch  a  knife  from  the  table,  sheathe 
it  in  the  loose  sleeve  of  his  coat,  hide  in  the  closet,  and  do 
all  with  the  lightning's  speed,  when  Bamaby  tapped  at  the 
bare  glass,  and  raised  the  sash  exultingly. 

« Why,  who  can  keep  out  Grip  and  me !  n  he  cried,  thrust- 
ing in  his  head,  and  staring  round  the  room.  »Are  you  there, 
mother?    How  long  yon  keep  us  from  the  fire  and  light. « 

She  stammered  some  excuse  and  tendered  him  her  hand. 
Bttt  Barnaby  sprung  lightly  in  without  assistance,  and  putting 
his  arms  about  her  ned^,  kissed  her  a  hundred  times.  . 

«  We  have  been  afield,  mother — leaping  ditches,  scrambling 
through  hedges,  running  down  steep  banks,  up  and  away, 
and  hurrying  on.  The  wind  has  been  blowing,  and  the  rushes 
and  young  plants  bowing  and  bending  to  it,  lest  it  should  do 
them  harmv  the  cowards — and  Grip — ^ha  ha  ha! — brave  Grip, 
Who  cares  for  nothing,  and  when  the  wind  rolls  him  over  in 
the  dust,  turns  manfully  to  bite  itr— Grip,  bold  Grip,  has 
qnarrelled  with  every  little  bowing  twig— thinking,  he  told 
me,  that  it  modied  him^-and  has  worried  it  like  a  bulldog. 
Ha  ha  ha ! » 

The  raven,  in  his  little  basket  at  his  master's  back,  hear* 
ing  this  frequent  mention  of  his  name  in  a  tone  of  exulta- 
tion, expressed'  his  sympathy  by  crowing  like  a  cock,  and  af- 
terwards running  over  his  various  phrases  of  speech  with  such 
rapidity,  and  in  so  many  varieties  of  hoarseness,  that  they 
sounded  like  the  murmurs  of  a  crowd  of  people. 

« He  takes  such  care  of  me  besides  •!  said  Bamaby.  « Sudi 
carei  mother  I  He  watches  all  the  time  I  sleep,  and  when  I 
shut  my  eyes,  and  make  believe  to  slumber,  he  practises  new 
learning  softly  ;   but  he  keeps  bis  eye  on  me  the  while,  and 
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» if  he  sees  me  bugh,   thougk   never  so  little,    stops  directly/ 
He  won't  surprise  me  till  he's  perfect.  * 

The  raven  croiired  again  in  a  rapturous  manner  which  plain, 
ly  said,  « Those  are  certainly  some  of  my  characteristics,  and 
I  glory  in  them. »  In  the  meantime,  Baniaby  closed  the  win- 
dow and  secured  it,  and  coming  to  the  fire-place,  prepared 
to  sit  down  with  his  face  to  the  closet.  But  his  mother  pre- 
vented this,  by  hastily  taking  that  side  herself,  and  motion- 
ing him  towards  the  other. 

«How  pale  you  are  to-night  !>  said  Bamaby,  leaning  on  his 
stick.   ^We  have  been  cruel.  Grip,  and  made  her  anxious  !>• 

Anxious  in  good  truth,  and  sick  at  heart!  The  listener 
held  the  door  of  his  hiding-place  open  with  his  hand,  and 
closely  watched  her  son.  Grip — alive  to  everything  his  mas- 
ter was  unconscious  of — had  his  head  out  of  the  basket,  and 
in  return  was  watching  him  intently  with  hb  glistensng   ey^. 

«He  flaps  his  wings, »  said  Bamaby,  turning  almost  quickly 
enough  to  catch  the  retreating  form  and  closing  door,  « as  if 
there  were^  strangers  here ;  but  Grip  is  wiser  than  to  fancy 
that.     Jump  then!* 

Accepting  this  invitation  with  a  dignity  peculiar  to  himself, 
the  bird  hopped  up  on  his  master's  shoulder,  from  that  to 
his  extended  hand,  and  so  to  the  ground.  Barnaby  unstrap- 
ping the  basket  and  putting  it  down  in  a  corner  with  the  lid 
open.  Grip's  first  care  was  to  shut  it  down  with  all  possible 
despatch,  and  then  to  stand  upon  it.  Believing,  no  doubt, 
that  he  had  now  rendered  it  utterly  impossible,  and  beyond, 
the  power  of  mortal  man,  to  shut  him  up  in  it  any  more,  he  ' 
drew  a  great  many  corks  in  triumph,  and  uttered  a  corres- 
ponding number  of  hurrahs. 

« Mother ! »  said  Bamaby,  laying  aside  his  hat  and  stick, 
and  retuming  to  the  chair  from  which  he  had  risen,  Hl'li  tell 
you  what  we  have  been  doing,— *shall  I  ?  * 

She  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  holding  it,  nodded  the 
word  she  could  not  speak. 

«You  mustn't  tell, »  said  Bamaby,  holding  up  his  finger, 
« for  it's  a  secret,  mind,  and  only  known  to  me,  and  Grip, 
and  Hugh.     We  had  the  dog  with  us,  but  he's  not  like  Grip, 
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clever  as  he  is,   md  doesn't  giiess  it  j0t,    V\\  w^er.— ^Wfay 
do  yon  look  behind  me  80?» 

«Did  l!»  she  answered  faintly*  « I  didn't  know  I  did^  Come 
nearer  me.  • 

•  Yon  are  frightened  ! »  said  Bamaby,  changing  colour.  « Mo- 
ther— you  don't  see— ^» 

«See  what?* 

« There's-^there's  none  of  this  abont,  is  there  ?  •  he  answer- 
ed in  a  whisper,  drawing  closer  to  her  and  clasping  the  mark 
upon  his  wrist.  «I  am  afraid  there  is,  somewhere.  Yo6. 
make  my  hair  stand  on  end,  and  my  iesh  creep.  Why  do 
you  look  like  that?  Is  it  in  the  room  as  I  have  seen  it  in 
my  dreams,  dashing  the  ceiUng  and  the  walls  with  red?  Tell 
me.     Is  it? 

He  fell  into  a  shivering  fit  as  he  put  the  question,  and 
shutting  out  the  light  with  his  hands,  sat  shaking  in  every 
limb  until  it  had  passed  away.  After  a  time,  he  raised  his 
head  and  looked  about  him. 

« Is  it  gone  ? » 

« There  has  been  nothing  here, »  rejoined  his  mother,  sooth- 
ing him.  « Nothing  indeed,  dear  Barnaby.  Look!  You  see 
there  are  but  you  and  me. » 

He  gazed  at  her  vacantly,  and,  becoming  reassured  by  de^ 
grees,  burst  into  a  wild  laugh. 

«But  let  us  see,  0  he  said,  thoughtfully.  «Were  we  talk- 
ing ?    Was  it  you  and  me  ?    Where  have  we  been  ?  • 

« Nowhere  but  here. » 

«Aye,  but  Hugh,  and  I, »  said  Barnaby,  •— that's  it.  May- 
pole Hugh,  and  I,  you  know,  and  Grip— we  have  been  lying 
in  the  forest,  and  among  the  trees  by  the  road  side,  with  a 
d«rk*lanthorn  after  night  came  on,  and  the  dog  in  a  noose 
ready  to  slip  him  when  the  man  came  by.  * 

«What  man?i» 

•  The  robber;  him  that-  the  stars  winked  at.  We  have 
waited  for  him  after  dark  thesie  many  nights,  and  we  shall 
have  him.  I'd  know  him  in  a  thousand.  Mother,  see  here! 
This  is  the  man.     Look  1  > 

He  twisted  his  handkerchief  round  his  head,  pulled  hi^hat 
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upon  his  brow,  wrapped  his  coal  about  him,  and  sfood  up 
before  her  :  so  lil^e  the  original  he  counterfeited,  thai  the 
dark  figure  peering  out  behind  him  might  have  passed  for  his 
own  shadow. 

> Ha  ha  ha!  We  shall  have  him^>  he  cried,  ridding  him- 
self of  Ihe  semblance  as  hastily  as  he  had  assumed  it.  « Yon 
shall  see  him,  mother,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  brought  to 
London  at  a  saddle-girth ;  and  you  shall  hear  of  him  at  Ty- 
burn Tree  if  we  have  luck.  So  Hugh  says.  You're  pale 
again,  and  trembling.  And  why  do  you  look  behind  me  so?ii 

•  It  is  nothing,*  she  answered.  «I  am  not  quite  welK  G« 
yoU'  to  bed,  dear,  and  leave  me. here. » 

•  To  bed'!»  he  answered.  «1  don't  like  bed.  I  Uke  to  lie 
before  the  fire,  watching  the  prospects  in  the  burning  coals-— 
the  rivers,  hills,  ^nd  dells,  ia.  the  deep,  red  sunset,  and  the 
wild  faces.  I  am  hungry  too,  and  Grip  has  eajLen  nothing 
silice  broad  noon  Let  us  to  supper.  Grip!  To  supper, 
lad!* 

The  raven  flapped  his  wings,  and,  croaking  his  satisfaction, 
hopped  to  the  feet  of  his  roaster,  and  there  held  his  bill 
open,  ready  for  snapping  up  such  lumps  of  meat  as  he  dhould 
throw  him.  Of  these  he  received  about  a  score  in  rapid  sue- 
cession,  without  the  smallest  discomposure. 

•  That's  all, »  said  Barnaby. 

•  More  ! »  cried  Grip.     « More  ! » 

But  it  appearing  for  a  certainty  that  no  more  was  to  he 
had,  he  retreated  with  his  store  ;  and  disgorging  the  morsels 
one  by  one  from  his  pouch,  hid  them  in  various  corners — 
taking  particular  care,  however,  to  avoid  the  closet,  as  being 
doubtful  of  the  hidden  man's  propensities  and  power  of  resist- 
ing  temptation.  When  he  had  concluded  these  arrangemealSy 
he  took  a  turn  or  two  across  the  room  with  .an  el^bocate  as^ 
sumption  of  having  nothing  on  his  mind  (but  with  one  eye 
h^rd  upon  his  treasure  all  the  time),  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  began  to  drag  it  out,  piece  by  piece,  and  eat  it  with 
the  utmost  relish. 

Barnaby,  for  his  part,  having  pressed  his  mother  to  eat,  ia 
vain,  made  a  hearty  supper  too.     Once,    during  the  progress 
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of  his  meaU  he  wanted  more  bread  from  the  dotet  and  rose 
to  get  it.  She  hurriedly  interposed  to  prevent  him,  and, 
summoning  her  utmost  fortitude,  passed  into  the  recess,  and 
brought*  it  out  herself. 

« Mother, »  said  Barnaby ,  looking  at  her  steadfastly  as  she 
sat  down  beside  him  after  doing  so  ;  « is  to-day  my  birthday? » 

>To-4ay!*  she  answered.  « Don't  you  recollect  it  was  but 
a  week  or  so  ago,  and  that  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  have 
to  pass  before  it  comes  again  ?» 

•  I  reniember  that  it  has  been  so  till  now, »  said  Barnaby. 
«But  I  think  to-day  must  be  my  birthday  too,  for  all  that. » 

She  asked  him  why?  'ril  tell  you  why,«  he  said.  «I 
haye  always  seen  you — I  didn't  let  you  know  it,  but  I  haye — 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  grow  very  sad.  I  have  seen  you 
cry  when  Grip  and  I  were  most  glad  ;  and  look  frightened 
with  no  reason  ;  and  I  have  touched  your  hand,  and  felt  that 
it  was  cold — as  it  is  now.  Once,  mother,  (on  a  birthday  that 
was,  also)  Grip  and  I  thought  of  this  after  we  went  up  stairs 
to  bed,  and  when  it  was  midnight,  striking  one  o'clock,  we 
came  down  to  your  door  to  see  if  you  were  well.  You  were 
on  your, knees.  I  forget  what  it  was  you  said.  Grip,  what 
was  it  we  heard  her  say  that  night  ?  • 

« I'm  a  devil ! »  rejoined  the  raven  promptly. 

« No,  no, »  said  Barnaby.  .  « But  you  said  something  in  a 
prayer;  and  when  you  r(^se  and  walked  about,  you  looked 
(as  you  have  done  ever  since,  mother,  towards  night  on  my 
birthday)  just  as  you  do  now.  I  have  found  that  out,  you 
see,  though  I  am  silly.  So  I  say  you're  wrong  ;  and  this 
must  be  my  birthday ~7my  birthday.  Grip !  • 

The  bird  received  this  information^  with  a  croW  of  such 
duration  as  a  cock,  gihed  with  intelligence  beyond  all  others 
of  his  kind*,  inigfit  usher  in  the  longest  day  with.  Then,  as 
if  he  had  well  considered  the  sentiment,  and  regarded  it  as 
apposite  to  birthdays,  he  cried,  "Never  say  die!v  a  great 
many- times,  and  flapped  his  wings  for  emphasis. 

The  widow  tried  to  make  light  of  Barnaby 's  remark,  and 
endnavonred  to  divert  his  attention  to  some  new  subject;  too 
easy  a  task  at  all  times,  as  she  knew.   His  supper  done,  Bar- 
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naby,  regardfegs  of  her  entreaties,  stretched  himself  on  the 
mat  before  the  fire  ;  Grip  perched  upon  his  leg,  and  dmded 
his  time  between  dozing  in  the  grateful  warmth,  and  endea- 
vouring (as  it  presently  appeared)  to  recal  a  new  accomplish- 
ment he  had  been  studying  all  day. 

A  long  and  profound  silence  ensued,  broken  only  by  some 
change  of  position  on  the  part  of  Bamaby,  whose  eyes  were 
still  wide  open  and  intently  fixed  upon  the  fire. 

At  length  he  slept  soundly;  and  the  widow,  scarcely  yentur- 
ing  to  breathe,  rose  from  her  seat.  The  man  glided  from 
the  closet,  and  extinguished  the  candle. 

«Slay, »  he  whispered.     «You  teach  your  son  well.- 
«!  have  taught  him  nothing  that  you  heard  to-night.     De- 
part instantly,  or  I  will  rouse  him. » 

«You  are  free  to  do  so.     Shall  I  rouse  him?» 
•  You  dare  not  do  that.« 

■  I  dare  do  anything,  I  have  told  you.  He  knows  me  well, 
it  seems.     At  least  I  will  know  him.» 

■  Would  you  kill  him  in  his  sleep?*  cried  the  widow, 
throwing  herself  between  them. 

« Woman, »  he  returned  between  his  teeth,  as  he  motioned 
her  aside,  I  would  see  him  nearer,  and  I  will.  If  you  want 
one  of  us  to  kill  the  other,  wake  him. " 

With  that  he  advanced,  and  bending  down  over  the  pro- 
strate form,  softly  turned  back  the  head  and  .looked  into  the 
face.  The  light  of  the  fire  was  upon  it,  and  its  every  linea- 
ment was  revealed  distinctly.  He  contemplated  it  for  a  brief 
space,  and  hastily  uprose. 

« Observe,  I*  he  whispered  in  the  widow's  ear:  «In  him, 
of  whose  existence  I  was  ignorant  until  to-night»  I  have  you 
in  my  power.  Be  careful  how  you  use  nie.  I  am  destitute 
and  starving,  and  a  wanderer  upon  the  earth.  I  may  take  a 
sure  and  slow  revenge. 

"  There  is  some  droadfol  meaning  in  yeur  words.  I  do  not 
fathom  it . » 

« There  is  a  meaning  in  them,  and  I  see  you  ffttfaom  it  to 
its  very  depth.    You  have  anticipated  it  tor  years ;  you  have 
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told  me  as  much.  I  leave  you  to  digest  it  Do  not  fbrget 
my  warning. » 

He  pointed,  as  he  left  her,  to  the  slumbering  form,  and 
stealthily  withdrawing,  made  his  way  into  the  street.  She 
fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  sleeper,  and  remained  like  one 
stricken  into  stone,  until  the  tears  which  fear  had  frozen  so 
long,  came  tenderly  to  her  relief. 

« Oh  Thou, »  she  cried,  « who  hast  taught  me  such  deep  love 
for  this  one.remn^t  of  the  promise  of  a  happy  life,  out  of 
whose  affliction,  even,  perhaps  the  comfort  springs  that  he  is* 
ever  a  relying,  loving  child  to  me — never  growing  old  or  cold 
at  heart,  but  needing  my.  care  and  dvty  in  his  manly  strength 
as  in  his  cradle-time — help  him,  in  his  darkened  walk  through 
this  sad  world,  or  he  is  doomed,  and  my  poor  heart  is  broken! » 


(To  be  continued.) 
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In  bis  former  publication,  '  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  &c.,'  Mr.  Stephens  describe^  himself  as  a  young  Ame- 
rican; and  there  were  throughout  the  book  many  indications 
that  he  was  new  to  the  world  :  there  was,  also,  that  want  of 
taste  and  steadiness  of  purpose  which  accompanies  youth;  tri- 
vial matters  were  sometimes  made  too  important ;  there  was 
much  uncalled-for  expenditure  of  pathos,  and  many  gay  and 
humorous  passages  broke  down  ,  not  from  defect  of  intrinsic 
merit ,  but  for  want  of  a  practised  hand  to  do  them  justice. 
Four  added  years  have  done  great  things  for  the  author.  The 
present  volumes  have  all  the  lively  spirit  and  gay  healthy- 
minded  tone  of  the  former  ones,  with  hardly  a  shade  of  their 
faults.  There  is  more  steadiness  and  reality  in  the  tone  of 
the  narrative,  and  the  style  is  more  chastened.  (') 

(')  Mr.  Stephens's  Ungaage  is  correclp  clear,  and  concise,  and  singularly  free  from 
American  peculiarities  :  bat  we  regret  to  find  that  the  hideous  vulgarism  of  *lrft,' 
used  as  a  neuter  verb,  has  floated  over  from  Wapping  to  ;Kew  York ;  and  that  he  very 
ofken  uses  the  verb  to  realite,  where  Addison  or  Goldsmith  would  say  ikink,  conceive^ 
or  undersland,  a  neologism,  probably  of  puritanical  origin,  for  m hi ch  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary produces  no   authority   but   that   of  the   American  divine.   Dr.    Dnighl. 
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He  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  is  indebted  to  President 
Van  Buren  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  these  volumes  to 
the  public  ;  and  that  the  appointment  which  he  received 
procured  him  the  protection  without  which  he  could  not  have 
accomplished  the  objects  of  his  journey.  What  was  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  his  ^special  confidential  mission'  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Central  America ,  he  leaves  in  diplomatic  obscurity  ; 
but  he  tells  us  that  it '  did  not  require  a  residence  at  the  ca- 
pital, and  that  the  object  of  his  mission  being  fulfilled  or  fail- 
ing, he  was  at  liberty  to  travel.' 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Catherwood,  an  able  draftsman  and  an 
experienced  antiquarian  traveller,  he  embarked  at  New  York 
for  Balize ,  on  the  3rd  of  Ociober>  1839  ;  and  he  contrives 
before  he  has  fairly  left  that  town  to  put  us  in  good  humour 
with  himself  and  his  volumes.  This  kindly  feeling  grows 
stronger  as  we  proceed  ;  and  long  before  we  close  the  book 
we  look  upon  its  author  not  only  as  a  very  agreeable  travel- 
ler, but  as  a  familiar  friend. 

The  description  of  Balize  is  vividly  given  ;  and  the  quiet 
easy  humour  with  which  he  expatiates  on  his  own  official  dignity 
shows  a  light  and  skilful  hand: — 

•While  longing  for  the  comfort  of  a  good  hotel,  we  received, 
through  Mr.  Goff ,  the  consul  of  the  United  States>  an  invitation  from 
his  excellency  Colonel  McDonald  to  the  governmisnt-house,  and  in- 
formation that  he  would  send  to  the  brig  for  our  luggage.  As  this 
was  the  first  appointment  I  had  ever  held  from  government,  and  I 
was  not  sure  of  ever  holding  anotlier,  I  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  it,  and  accepted  at  once  his  excellency's  invitation.  There  was  a 
steam-boat  for  Yzahal,  the  port  of  Guatimala,  lying  at  Balize,  and 
on  my  way  to  the  government-house  I  called  upon  the  agent,  who^ 
told  me  that  she  was  to  go  up  the  next  day ;  but  added,  with  great 
courtesy,  that  if  I  wished  it,  he  would  detain  her  a  few  days  for  my 
convenience  Used  to  submitting  to  the  de3potie  regulations  of  steam- 
boat agents  at  home,  this  seemed  a  higher  honour  than  the  invita- 
tion of  his  excellency;  but  not  wishing  to  push  my  fortune  too  far, 
I  asked  a  delay  of  one  day  only. 

•The  government- house  stands  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  town, 
with  a  lawn  extending  to  the  water,  and  ornamented  with  cocoa-nut 
trees.  Colonel  M'Donald,  a  veteran  six  feet  high,  and  one  of  the 
most  military-looking  men  I  ever  saw,  received  me  at  the  gate.  In 
an  hour  the  dory  arrived  with  our  luggage  ,  and  at  five  o'clock  we 
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sat  down  to  djoner....  The  neict  morniiig  we  made  an  exeurstoii  in 
the  govenunent  pit-pan.  This  is  the  same  fashion  of  boat  in  which 
the  Indians  navigated  the  rivers  of  America  before  the  Spaniards 
discovered  it.  European  ingenuity  has  not,  contrived  a  better  though 
it  has,  perhaps,  beautified  the  Indian  model.  Ours  was  about  forty 
feet  long ,  and  six  wide  in  the  centre ,  nmniiig  to  a  point  at  both 
ends,  and  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  mahogany  tree.  Ten  feet  from 
the  steruj  and  running  forward,  was  a  light  wooden  top,  supported 
by  fanciful  stanchions,  with  curtains  for  protection  against  sun  and 
rain :  it  had  large  cushioned  seats,  and  was  fitted  up  almost  a^  neatly 
as  the  gondolas  of  Venice.  It  was  manned  by  eight  negro  soldiers, 
who  sat  two  on  a  seat,  with  paddles  six  feet  long,  and  two  stood  up 
behind  with  paddles  as  steersmen.  A  few  touches  of  the  paddles 
gave  brisk  way  to  the  pit-pan^  and  we  passed  rapidly  the  whole  length 
of  the  town.  It  was  an  unusual  thing  for  his  excellency's  pit-pan 
to  be  upon  the  water:  citizens  stopped  to  gaze  at  us,  and  all  the 
idle  negroes  hurried  to  the  bridge  to  cheer  us.  This  iexcited  our 
Afiricans,  who  with  a  wild  chant  that  reminded  us  of  the  songs  of 
the  Fubian  boatmen  on  the  Nile,  swept  under  the  bridge,  and 
hurried  us  into  the  still  expance  of  a  majestic  river.  Before  the 
cheering  of  the  negroes  died  away,  we  were  in  as  perfect  a  solitude 
as  if  removed  thousands  of  miles  from  human  habitations.  The  Ba- 
lize  river  >  coming  from  sources  eren  yet  but  littlie  known  to  civi- 
lised man ,  was  then  in  its  fulness.  On  each  side  was  a  dense ,  un- 
broken forest ;  the  banks  were  overflowed  ;  the  trees  seemed  to  grow 
out  of  the  water,  their  branches  spreading  across  so  as  almost  to 
shut  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  reflected  in  the  water  as  in  a 
mirror.  The  sources  of  the  river  were  occupied  by  the  aboriginal 
owners,  wild  and  free  as  Corlez  found  them.  We  had  an  eager  de- 
sire to  penetrate  by  it  to  the  famous  lake  of  Peten,  where  tlje  ske- 
leton of  the  conquering  Spaniard's  horse  was  erected  into  a  god  by 
the  astonished  Indians ;  but  the  toil  of  our  boatmen  reminded  us  that 
they  were  paddling  against  a  rapid  current.  We  turned  the  pit  pan 
and  with  the  full  power  of  the  stream,  a  pull  stronger,  and  a  chant 
louder  than  before,  amid  the  increased  cheering  of  the  negroes,  swept 
onder  the  bridge,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  landed  at  the  govern- 
meut^house. 

*  In  order  that  we  might  embark  at  the  hour  appointed  ^  Colonel 
McDonald  had  ordered  dinner  at  two  o'clock.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  should  do  violence  to  my  feelings  did  I  fail  to  express  here 
my  sense  of  the  Coloners  kindness.  Before  rising ,  he,  like  a  loyal 
subject,  proposed  the  health  of  the  queen ;  after  which  he  ordered 
the  glasses  to  be  filled  to  the  brim,  and,  standing  up,  he  gave  «The 
health  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  ,  President  of  the  United  Slates  , »  accom- 
panying it  with  a  warm  and  generous  sentiment,  and  the  earnest  hope 
of  strong  and  perpetual  friendship   between    England  and  America. 
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I  fell  at  the  momdQt ,  •  Cursed  be  the  hand  that  atteiqpts  to  break 
it;»  and  albeit  i^inased .  to  taking  the  President  and  the  people  upon 
my  shQuldevs,  I  answered  as  well  as  I  could.  The  government  dory 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn.  Colonel  McDonald  put  his  arm  through 
mine,  and  told  me  that  I  was  going  into  a  distracted  country;  that 
Mr.  Savage,  the  American  consul  at  Guatimala,  had,  on  a  previonk 
occasion, . protected  the  property  and  lives  of  British  subjects;  and, 
if  danger  threatened  roe,  I  must  assemble  the  Europeans^  'hang  out 
my  flag,  and:  send  word  to  him*  J  knew  that  these  were  not  mece 
words  of  courtesy,  and  ija  the  state, of  the  country  to  which  I>was 
going  felt  the  value  of  such  a  friend  at  hand.  With  the  warmest 
foeUngs  of  gratitude  I  bade  him  farewell,  and  istepped  into  the  dory.* 
At  the  moment  flags  were  run  up  at  the  government  staff,  the  fort, 
the  court-'house, laii^d  the  government  schooner,  and. a  gun  wa»  fired; 
pa/ising  the  fort  the  soldiers  presented  arms,  the  government  schooner 
Icrwered  and  raised  her  ensign,  and  when  I  mounted  the  deck  of  the 
steam-boat,  the  captain,  with  hat  in  hand,  told  me  that  he  had  in- 
structions to  place  her  under  my  orders^  and  to  stop  wherever  I 
pleaaed:  The  reader  will  perhaps  ask  how  I  bore  all  these  honours. 
I  had  visited  many  cities ,  but  it  was  the'  Erst  lime  that  flags  and 
cannon  announced  to  the  world  that  I  was  going  away.  I  was  a  no* 
▼ice^,  but  I  endeavoured  to  behave-  as  if  I  had  been  brought  up  to 
it;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  my  heart  beat,  and  I  felt  proud:  for  these 
were  honours  paid  to  my  country,  and  not  to  me.  To  crown  the 
glory  of  the  parting  scene,  my  good  friend>  Captain  Hampton  had 
chareed  his  two' four-pounders,  and  when  the  steam-boat  got  under 
way  lie  fired  one,  but  the  other  would  not  go  off.  The  captain  of 
the  steam-boat,  a  small,  weather-beaten,  dried-up  old  Spaniard,  with 
courtesy  enough  for  a 'don  of  odd,  had  on  board  one  puny  gun,  with 
which  he  would  haye  returned  all  tbueir  civtiittes ;  but  alas }  he  had 
no  powder.  - ....  .  At  tei^  o'clock  the  captain  came  to  me  for  orr 
ders.  I  have  had  my  aspirations ,  but  never  expected  to  be  able  to 
dictate  to  the  captain  of  a  steam-boat.  Nevertheless,  again  as  coolly 
as  if  I  had  been  brought  ^up  to '  it,  T  designated  the  places  I  wished 
to  visit, i  and  retired.  VeHly,  thought  I,  if  these  are  the  fruits  of 
oflSlcial  appointments,  it  is  not  strange  that  men  are  found  willitig  to 
accept  them.'— vol.  i.pp.  20-.2|4.  , 

On  the  second  day  the  fravellers  reach  the  Rio  Dolce,  which 
is  thus  slrlBetly  described  :-^         • 

*A  narrow  opening  in  a  rampart  of  mountains,  wooed,  us  on,  and 
in  a  few  moments  we  entered  (he  Rio  Dolce.  On  each  side,  rising 
perpendicularly  from  300  to  400  feet ,  was  a  wall  of  living  green. 
Trees  grew  from  the  water's  edge,  with  dense,  unbroken  foliage  to 
the  top ;  not  a  spot  of  barrenness  waa  to  be  seen  ;  and  on  both  sides^y 
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from  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees ,  long  tendtjls  descended  to  the 
water ,  as  if  to  drink  and  carry  life  to  the  trunks  that  bore  them. 
It  was ,  as  its  name  imports ,  a  Rio  Dolce ,  a  fairy  scene  of  Titan 
land,  comhining  exquisite  beauty  with  colossal  grandenr.  As  we 
advanced  the  passage  turned,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  lost  sight  of 
the  sea,  and  were  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  forest  wall ;  but  the 
river,  although  showing  us  no*  passage,  still  invited  us  onward.  Gould 
this  be  the  portal  to  a  land  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  torn  and 
distracted  by  civil  war?  For  some  time  we  looked  in  vain  for  •a 
single  barren  spot ;  at  length  we  saw  a  naked  wall  of  perpendicular 
rock,  but  out  of  the  rock  itself,  grew  shrubs  and  trees.  Sometimes 
we  were  so  enclosed  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  boat  must  drive  in  among 
the  trees.  Occasionally,  in  nn  angle  of  the  turns,  the  wall  sank,  and 
the  sun  struck  in  with  scorching  force,  but  in  a  moment  we  were 

again  in  the  deepest  siiade All  was  as  quiet  as  if  hum  h*d 

never  been  there  before.  The  pelican,  the  stillest  of  birds,  was  the 
only  living  thing  we  saw,  and  the  only  sound  was  the  panting  of 
our  steam-engine.  The  wild  defile  that  leads  to  the  excavated  city 
of  Petra  is  not  more  noiseless  or  more  extraordinary^  but  strangely 
contrasted  in  its  sterile  •  desolation ,  while  here  all  is  kisuriant,  ro*- 
mantic,  and  beautiful.  For  nine  miles  the  passage  continued  thus 
one  scene  of  unvarying  beauty,  when  suddenly  the  narrow  river  ex^ 
panded  into  a  large  lake ,  encompassed  by  mountains  «lud'  studded 
with  islands,  which  the  setting  sun  illuminated  with  gorgeous  splen^ 
dour.  We  remained  on  deck  till  a  late  hour,  and  awoke  tlie  next 
morning  in  the  harbour  of  Yiaball'— voL  i.  pp.  33«^. 

The  journey  from  Yzabal  to  Zacapa,  on  the  route  to  Giaa- 
timala  across  the  Mico  Mountains,  was  laborious «  After  pafi»* 
ing  a  few  straggling  huts,  and  crossing  a  marshy  plain  sprink- 
led with  small  trees,  they  entered  a  dense,  unbroken  forest, 
the  track  full  of  deep  puddles  and  miA-holes,  the  roots  of  the 
trees  rising  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground  and  croaEdng 
the  path  in  every  direction,  those  of  the  mahogany-trees  in 
particular,  high  at  the  trunk,  and  with  sharp  edges  travers- 
ing rocks  and  the  roots  of  other  trees.  The  ascent  began  pre- 
cipitously by  a  narrow  gully,  worn  bj  the  foet  of  mules  and 
the  washing  of  torrents.  It  was  .so  deep  and  ivirrow-  that  Che 
sides  were  above  the  heads  of  the  travellers,  and  they  could 
barely  pass  in  single  file.  If  any  one  of  the  mules  stopped, 
all  behind  were  blocked  up,  and  unable  even  to  turn.  It  was 
the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  mountain  in  the  worst 
state  in  which  it  was  possible  fo  cross  it ,   for  at  times  it  is 
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impotnble  altogether.  When  near  the  top  thej  met  a  solitflrj 
trareller.  He  was  a  tall,  dark-complexioned  man,  with  a 
broad-brimmed  Panama  hat  rolled  up  at  the  sides,  a  striped 
woollen  jacket  with  fringe  at  the  bottom,  plaid  pantaloons, 
leather  spatterdashes,  spurs,  and  sword,  and  was  encrusted  in 
inud  from  hea^d  to  foot.  He  was  mounted  on  a  noble  mule 
with  a  high-peaked  saddle,  and  the  butts  of  a  pair  of  horse- 
man's pistols  peeped  out  of  the  holsters.  To  their  surprise  he 
accosted  them  in  English :  he  had  set  out  with  muleteers  and 
Indians,  but  had  lost  them  in  some  of  the  windings  of  the 
woods,  and  was  seeking  his  way  alone.  His  mule  had  thrown 
him  twice,  and  she  was  now  so  frightened  that  he  could  scarce- 
ly uirge  her  along:  he  himaelf  was  dreadfully  exhausted,  and 
asked  them  for  brandy,  wine,  or  anything  to  revive  him.  Great 
was  their  astonishment  when  he  told  them  that  he  had  been 
two  yiears  in  Guatimala  '  negotiating'  for  a  bank-charter,  that 
he  had  got  it,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  England  to  sell  the 
stock! 

At  Encuentros,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hotagua  river,  which 
Mr.  Stephens  speaks  of  as  '  one  of  the  noblest  in  Central  Ame- 
rica, surrounded  by  giant  mountains,'  and  rolling  through  them, 
broad  and  djeep,  with  the  force  of  a  mighty  torrent,  they  take 
up  their  abode  for  the  night  in  the  house  of  the  great  man  of 
the  place  : — 

^Th«  dou  received  us  with  great  dignity  in  a  single  garment,  loose, 
white,  and  very  laconic,  not  quite  reaching  his  kness.  The  dress  of 
his  wife  was  no  less  easy ;  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  old-fashioned 
short  gown  and  petticoat ;  only  the  short  gown  and  whatever  else  is 
uflnally  woni  under  it  were  wanting,  and  their  place  supplied  by  a 
string  of  beads,  with  a  large  cross  at  the  end.  A  dozen  men  and 
half-grown  boys,  naked,  except  the  small  covering  formed  by  rolling 
the  trousers  up  and  down,  were  lounging  about  the  house ;  and  wo- 
men and  girls  in  such  extremes  of  undress,  that  a  string  of  beads 
teemed  quite  a  eotering  for  modesty.  The  general  reception*rooui 
contained  three  beds,  made  of  strips  of  eow-hide  interlaced.  The  don 
occupied  one :  he  had  not  much  undressing  to  do,  but  what  littl^ 
he  had  he  did  by  pulling  off  his  shirt.  Another  bed  was  at  the  foot 
of  my  hammock.  1  was  dozing,  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw 
a  girl  about  seventeen  sitting  sideway  upon  it,' smoking  a  cigar.  She 
had  a. piece, ef  striped  cotton  cloth  tied  about  her  waist,  and  falling 
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b^low  her  kuises;  the. rest  of  her.dresd  vas  ike  saoifl'whtfcb'iiatttM 
bestows  alike  upon  .tbc  belle  of  .fashionable  life  and  thp  poorestgirl: 
in  other  words,  it  was  the  same  as  th^t  of  the  don'^  wife,  with  the 
exception  of  the  string  of  beads.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  some- 
thing 1  had  conjured  tip  in  a  dream ;  and  ^s  I  waked  up  p^haps  I 
raised  my  head,  for  she.  gave  a  few  quidc  puffs,  of  her  cigar,  drew 
4  c9tton. sheet  over  her  head  and  shoaldeijs,  and-  lajr  down  ta  sleep; 
Several  times  during  the  night  w^  were  yraked  by  the  click- 
ing of  flint  and  ^teel,  and  saw  one  of  our  neighbours  lighting  a  cigar. 
At  daylight  the  wife  of  the  don  was  enjoying  her  morning  slumber. 
While:  1  wac)  dressing  she  bade  me  good  morning,  removed  the  cot« 
toil  covering  firom  her  shoulders,  aiid.arOise  dressed  for  th^  day*'*-? 
vol,  i.  pp.  66-57, 

Arrived  at  Zacapa  ,  Mr.  Stephens,  in  eons&quenee  of  the 
reports  which  reach^  him  of  the  di9tni*bed  state  of  Guatimala, 
determined  to  postpone  his  visit  to  the  jrface,  and  in  the  mean 
ttme  to  direct  his  steps  to  the  mined  city  of  Copan,  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  witb  hini.  •  In  this  as  in  jsome 
other  parts  of  the  book  we  cmnot  forbear  smiling  at  the  easy 
way  in  which  our  young  diplomatist  rounds  off  the  corners  of 
his  political  functions  to  suit  his  antiquarian  propensities.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Stephens  was  hn  able  an^ 
zealous  public  servant,  but  we  doubt  wither  Btirleigh,  or  liis 
royal  mistress  either,  would  have  selected  a  professed  antiquary  for 
an  embassage  through  a  land  of  ruined  cities ;  and  certainly 
were  we  to  send  a  youthful  Monkbams  on  a  message  across 
Salisbury  Plain  ,  we  should  not  be  .surprised  to  find  that  he 
had  given  his  horse  a  very  comfortable  bait  at  Stonehehge. 
We  have  so  many  proofs  of  Mr.  Stephens's  courage,  that  his 
dread  of  the  disturbances  at  Guatimala  at  this  particular  bio- 
ment,  and  his  flying  for  security  in  the  direction  of  his  dar^ 
ling  ruins,  is  amusing;  and  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  had  the 
danger  been  at  Copan,  and  the  safety  at  Guatimala,  the  zealous 
explorer  would  have  found  out  some  ei£<^Ilent  reasons  for 
braving  it.  Certain  it  is  that  the  path  which  he  selected  was 
not  without  its  dangers.  At  the  close  of  their  second  d^y^s 
journey  from  Zacapa,  during  which  they  had  seen  seven  ^g- 
untic  churches  in  ruins,  ',  the  colossal  grandeur  and  costliness 
of  which  were  startling  in  a  region  of  desolation/  thej  Entered 
Cotoman,  which  was  the  Very  )[»iotifre  of  a   deserted  village  > 
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bMt  at  favrnm  l<ti^  iras  ^  be  feidefil  ( 

wtebctrrichdocdito.  preii^nt  tiie  entrance  of.  stragf^ling^  oatUe. 
'  Having  lern  it  ^open  and  iAin  possession^  tfelejr  senttheit  serTanI 
on  a  foraging,  explidiliion.  In^ialf  an  honr  he  retnrned  witb 
one ;egg :'  buBl.  he ' bad  \ roused  the  Tillage  ;  and'  the  aUade, .  an 
India»  with  a  8iWer;«hdMed  -iane^  and  seven  algiiazila  with  leag 
tbln  rwiands  of  offoe  ,  ciMbe  down;  to  int^bgate  them.  Mtj 
Stephens  showed  diem  his  passport:  thej  could  not  read  it, 
but  examined  the  seal  ^i «nd>  Idl  them,  after  haiingi  retnrhed 
the '  answer— ^wfaioh  aftenrard»' became  hut  too  familiar^— '  n6 
haj'  (there  is  none) — to  the  demand  fof  eggs,  fowls,  and  milk. 
The  akade,  ^however,  isent  ihbm:  a  jar  of  water  ;  and  they 
haid  cMeitded  their  silpper  of 'bread  and  eht>coIirte;  and  weite 
getting  into  their  hammocks,  when  the  door  wa&  snddeuly  burst 
open,  and  twenty4ly«  or  thiHy  men  rushed  in,  the  alcade,  aU 
guaziis,  sqldiens,<hidihlns,'aiid>ime8tiBoie8,  ragged  and  ferociou^^ 
looking  felbws,  armed  With  staves  of  offi<;e ,  swords ,  clabs,» 
mad^ets,  and  machetes,  and  carrying  blaring  pine-sticks.  At 
their  head  was  on  insolent  yening'^an,  one^of  Carrera's  cap-* 
tains,  who- dehied*  the  validity  of ^Ihe  passport,  which  neither 
he  nor  the'  >a1cade  ctald  redd ;  threatenedjtheiir  Itves,  and  pei^ 
emptorUy  inisisted  upon  detaining  them  prisoners  until  orders 
covld  bemeeived  ftom  Chiqnimala/ '  The  high  tone  assumed 
byi  Mr .  Stephens  v '  ami  <  tUe '  «ool  courage' '  with  which '  h^  sop*^ 
ported  it,  'carried*  them  (hfbughi  this  danger^  the  full  ektentof 
which  they  were  not  aware  of  at  the  time,  having' no  idea*of 
the  lawleMi  stole  of  the  country;  and  the  sanguinary  chara<Aer 
of  the  people.  The  officer 'tequired  him  to  give  up  the  pass* 
^pt e  this  he  Mused  id  'dd,  b»t  said  he  woikld  go  with  it  hims^lfy 
under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  to  Chiquimiaila.  The  offer  was  re4 
fused;-  and  in  ^ite^bf  a  learned  espesition  of  the  law  of  oatidns, 
tho'Tigbls  of  ambassador^,  and  thiB  .terrors' of  the  govemnent 
''del  Norte,'  from  Mr.  Gather  wood,  things  were  on  the-poiBit 
of  coming  to  a  bloody  termination ,l  for  Mr;  Stephens  and  his 
party  were  well  armed 'andf.resolvte)  when  fiortuhatelyfa  per« 
son*  of.  a 'better  class  entered  the 'hut  ,->and  asked  to  see  the 
passport.  'Mr*.  Stefdiens  (woiddnot  trtist  ii  out  of  ?  hil:  hahds^ 
bill  held;  it  up  heforeia  Uaking  pine^stiiek,.  while  the  mah  read 
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H!  dmid.  This  Mnneivbal  stilled  the  stonn.;  but  Ibey  were  tiM 
that  they  must  remain  in  eustody.  Mr.  Stephens  demanded  « 
iM)Qiier  to  carry  a  ktter  to  Greneral  Caioara.  After  some  hes> 
ilalion  this  was  granted.  A  note  was  writteo-  and  signed  hy 
lir.  Gatherwood,  as  secrMary  to  Uie  emhnaiy  ;  and  haring  no 
ofBdal  signet,  he  .sealed  it ,  unobserved  by  any  on^  ,  with  a 
mm  American  half-dollar,  and  with  diplomatic  dignity  handed 
it  t6  the  alcade.  '  The  eagle  qiread  its  wings,  and  the  stars 
glittered  in  the  toreh^lighl,  and  all  gathteed  ronnd  to  examine 
it/  At  Itagth  they  departed,  leaying  a  doaei^  iH-looUng  ruf* 
fians  as  a  guard  over  them. 

The  '  big  seal '  appear!  to  hiiye  settled  the  busmess ;  for  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  the  whole  of  the  mflBanly  band  again 
broke  in  upon  them  with  the*  dmnken  alcade  at  their  head. 
The  first  impression  of  the  traTellers  was  that  they  had  come 
to  take  the  passport  by  fonoe  ;  but,  to  tb^r  surprise,  the  al- 
cade. handed  the  letter  back  to  Mr.  Stephens,  saying  that  tbere 
W^  no  need  to  send  it,  and  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  journey..  ^  Our. indignation,'  says  Mr.  Stephens, 
^  was  now  not  the  less  str6tig  because  we  considered  onrselrea 
safe  in  pouring  it  out.  We  insisled  that  the  matter  should 
not  end  here ,  and  that  the  letter  should  go  to  the  general. 
The  dcade  objected  i  we  threatened  him  with  the  consequences; 
and  at  length  be  ttirust  it  into  the  hands .  of  an  Indian ,  and 
beat  him  out  of  doors  with  his  staff,,  and  in  a  few  minnleo 
fhe  guard  was  withdrawn.' 

Exaggerated  accounts  of  the  fracas  soon  spread  througb  the 
country ;  and  wherever  Mr;  Stephens  went,  this  arrest  and  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  govemmcmt  of  the  United  Stetes  were* 
die  theme  of  conversation. 

The  whole  of  the  journey  to  Copan  is  full  of  interest  and 
advnntnre,  and  so  vividly  told,  ttiat  it  is  not  without  an  effort 
that  we  forbear  to  extract  it.  We  will  resist,  also,  giving  the 
lively  details  of  the  feud  between  the  travellera  and  a  certein 
Don  Gregorio,  the  great  man  of  the  village,  very  rich,  very 
tyrannical,  and  very  churiish ;  and  will  at  once  introduce  our 
readers  to  the  ruins.  There  was  only  one  man  in  the  place 
who  knew  anything  about  the  'idols,'  but  he  was  absent  in 
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attendant  xm  a  grand  4NMSk«*figbt ; 'and  it  was  not  until  a  late 
hoar  the  neit  morning  that  they  were  enabled  to  visit  them: — 

'  We  dtsmonnted,  and  tying  our  mules  to  trees  near  by,  entered 
the  woods,  Jos^,  the  guide,  clearing  a  path  before  us  with  a  machete. 
Soon  we  came  to  the  bank  of  a  riTer,  and  saw  directly  opposite  a 
stbne  wall,  perhaps  a  hundred  fiset  high,  with  furze  growing  out  of 
the  top,  runniiig  north  and  south  along  the  river,  in  some  places 
fallen  but  ii^  others  entire.  It  had  more  the  character  of  a  structure 
than  any  we  had  ever  seen,  ascribed  to  the  aborigines  of  America, 
and  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  Gopan ,  an  ancient  city,  on  whose 
history  books  throw  but  little  light.  ... 

*Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  History  of  America,  lays  it  down  as  a « cer- 
tain principle,  that  America  was  not  pep|>led  by  any  nation  pf  the 
ancient  continent  which  had  made  considerable  progi*ess  in  (Civiliza- 
tion.* ....  At  that  time,  distrust 'was  perhaps  the  safer  side  f6r 
the  liistorian ;  but  siiice  Dr.  Roberston  wrote ,  a  new  flood  of  light 
has  poured  upon  the  world  y  and  the  field  of  American  antiquities 
has  been  opened.  ....  The  first  new  Ught  thrown  Upon  this  sub- 
ject as  regards  Mexico  was  hf  the  great  Humboldt,  who  visited  that 
cornntry  at  a  time  when ,  by  the  fealous  policy  of  the  government, 
it  was  almost  as  much  closed  agatnst  strangers  as  China  is  now.  No 
man  could  have  better  deserved  sueh  fbrtune.  At  that  time  the  mo- 
miinents  of  the  country  were  not  a  leading  object  of  research;  but 
Hninboldt  collected  from  various  sources  information  and  drawings, 
particularly  of  Mytla,  <it  the  Vale  of  the  Dead;  Oxichalco,  a  moun- 
tain hewed  down  and  terraced  ,  and  called  « the  Hill  of  Flowers ; » 
and  the  great  pyramid  or  temple  of  Cholula  he  visited 'himself. 'Un- 
ibrtunately,  of  the  Igreat  cities  beyond  the  vale  of  Mexico,  buried  in 
forests,  ruined,  desolate,  and  without  a  name,  Humboldt  never  lizard, 
or,  at  least,  he  never  Visited  them.  It  is  but  lately  that  accounts  of 
their  existence  reached  Europe  and  our  own  country.''  These  ac- 
counts, however  vacue  and  unsatisfactory,  had  roused  our  curiosity; 
though  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  both  Mr.,  Gather  wood  and  I  were 
somewhat  sceptical,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Copan,'it  was  with  the 
hope ,  rather  than  the  expectation ,  of  findiog  wonders.  Since  the 
discovery  of  these  ruined  cities  the  prevailing  theory  has  been,  that 
they  belotiged  to  a  race  long  anterior  to  that  which  inhabited  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  Opposite  the  wall  the 
river  was  not  fordable :  we  returned  to  our  mules ,  mounted,  and 
rode  16  another  part  of  the  banit,  a  short  distance  above.  The  stream 
was  wide,  and  in  some  places  deep,  rapid,  and  with  a  broken  and 
stony  bottom.  Fording  it,«*we  rode  along  the  bank  by  a  footpath 
encumbered  with  undergrowth,  which  Jose  opened  by  cutting  away 
the  branches,  until  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  where  we  again 
distnounuid  and  tied  our  mules. 
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"The  yff%ll  y(9^  of  cut  stpi^,  ^1  laiJEUAn^.m.*  gpo4 istHci fpfif»r^ 
servation.  We  asoended  by  Urge  slooe  st^p^,  toi  i^ome^  place?  j^eijl^fi 
and  in  others  thrown  down  by  trees  which  had  grown  up  between 
the  crevices ,  and  reached  at  t/i^rjrace^y  the  form  of  which  it,  was  im- . 
possible  to  make  out,  frpm  the  density  of  the  forest  in  irhich  it  waf 
enveloped.  Our  guide  cleared  a  way  with  bis  machete  (chopping* 
knife),  and  we  passed >  as  it  lay  half  huried  in  ^le  earth »  a  l%rge 
fragment  of  stone  elaborately  sculptured,  and  came  to  th^  iEingle  of  a 
structure  with  steps  on. the  sides,  in  form  and  appearance,  «o  far 
as  the  trees  would  enable-  |us  to  make  it  out,  like  the  sides  of  a  py- 
ramid. Piverging  from  jthe  base,  and  worjcing  oii^r  <way  through  th^ 
thick  woods,  we  came  upon  a  square  stone  (Qoluiqp,  about  fourteen 
feet  on  each  side,  sculptured  in  very  boldreliefji.aijdon  all  four  of 
the  sides  from  the  base  to  the  top.  ...The  front  was  the  figure  of  a 
man  curiously  and  richly  dressed».an4.  the  face,  evidently  a  portrait^ 
solemn,  stern,  and  well  fitted  to  .excite  t^r^or*  .The  back  was  of  a 
different  design,  unlike  any  thing,  we  had  evp^  seen  before,  and  the 
sides  were  covered  wi}|^  hierQglyphi<^.  This  our  guide  called  an 
■  Idol ;»  and  before  it,  at  a  distance  of  .three  feet,  was  a  lai^ge  block 
of  stone,  p}sQ  sculptured  with  erableaiatical  deviceis,  which  He  galled 
an  altar.  The  .^ight  of  this  mooum^at  put  at  rest  at  once  and  for 
ever,  in.  our  n^nds,  all  unpertaii^ty  in  regfirfl  to.  the  character  of 
American  antiquities,  aiid  gave  ,u?. the  assura^qe  that  the  objects  .we 
were  in  search  of  were  interesting ,  not.  only  a^ .  the  remains  of  an 
unknown  people,  but  as  works  of  art,,p^ovi^g,  like  neviflyrdiscoyered 
historical  records,  that  the  people  who/)nce  occupied ;  the  Continent 
of  America  were  not  savages. 

*■  With  an  interest  perhaps  slnooger  than  we  Jif^4  ^ver  felt  in  im^i- 
d^ring  among  the  rui^s  of  E^jpt,  we  follqi^red  our.guide,  who,  some* 
times  missing  his  way^  wi^h  a  constajE^t  u^c  of  jbis  machete  cpnducjted 
us  through  the  thick  forest,  among  half-buii^i^  fragments,  to  fourteen 
monuments  of  the  same  character  apd  appearance,  some  ,with  moriB 
elegant  desigps,  and  some  in  worksmanship  .equal  to  the  finest  mo-, 
uuments  of  the  Egyptians ;  one  displaced  from  it^  pedestal  by  enor^ 
mous  roots:  another  locked  in  the  cl^e  embrace  of  branches  of  trees, 
and  almost  lifted  out  of  the  earth;  another  hurled  to  the. ground, 
and  bound  down  by  huge  vines  and  creepers ;  and  one  standing,  with 
its  altar  beiore  it,  in  a  grove  of  tree^  which  grey^  around  it,  seemingly 
to  shade  and  shroud  it  as  a  sacred  thing :  in  the  sotemil  stillness  of 
the  woods,  it  seemed  a  divinity  mourning  over  a  fallen  people.  The 
only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  quiet  of  this  buried  city  were  the 
noise  of  monkeys  moving  among  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  the  crack- 
ing of  dry  branches  broken  by  their  weight.  They  moved  over  our 
heads  in  long  and  swift  processions ,  forty  or  fifty  at  a  time,  some 
with  little  ones  wound  in  their  Iqng  arms,  walkinj^  out  to  the  end 
of  the  boughs,  and  holding  on  with  their.. hind  feet  or  a  curl  of  the 
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tail ,  sprang  to  a  branch  of  the  next  tree,  and,  with  a  noise  like  a 
current  of  wind,  passed  on  into  the  depths  of  the  forest*  It  was  the 
first  time  we  had  seen  these  mockeries  of  humanity;  and,  with  the 
strange  monuments  around  us,  thej  seemed  like  wandering  spirits  of 
the  departed  race  guarding  the  ruins  of  their  former  habitations. 

*  We  returned  to  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  structure,  and  ascend- 
ed by  regular  stone  steps,  in  some  places  forced  apart  by  bushes  and 
saplings,  and  in  others  thrown  down  by  the  growth  of  large  trees, 
while  some  remained  entire.  In  parts  they  were  ornamented  with 
sculptured  figures  and  rows  of  death's-heads.  Climbing  over  th^ 
ruined  top,  we  reached  a  terrace  overgrown  with  trees,  and,  cross- 
ing it,  descended  hj  stone  steps  into  an  area  ao  covered  with  trees, 
that  at  first  we  could  not  make  out  its  form,  but  which,  on  clearing 
the  way  with  the  machete,  we  ascertained  to  be  a  square,  and  with 
steps  on  all  the  sides  almost  as  perfect  as  those  of  the  Roman  am- 
phitheatre. The  steps  were  ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  on  the 
south  side,  about  half  way  up,  forced  out  of  its  place  by  roots,  was 
a  colossal  head,'  evidently  a  portrait.  We  ascended  these  steps,  and 
reached  a  broad  terrace  a  hundred  feet  high,  overlooking  the  river, 
and  supported  by  the  wall  which  we  had  seen  from  the  opposite  bank. 
The  whole  terrace  was  covered  with  trees,  and  even  at  this  height 
from  the  ground  were  two.  gigantic' Ceibas ,  or  wild  cotton-trees  of 
India,  aboye  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  extending  their  half-naked 
roots  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  around,  binding  down  the  ruins,  and 
fldiading  them  with  their  wide-spreading  branches.  We  sat  down  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  wall,  and  strove  in  Tain  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery by  which  we  were  surrounded. 

*  The  next  morning,  before  we  started,  a  new  party,  who  had  been 
oonTersing  some  time  with  Don  Gregorio,  stepped  forward  and  said 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  v Idols, »  that  no  one  could  go  mn  the 
land  without  his  permission,  and  handed  me  his  title-papers.  This 
was  a  new  difficulty.  I  was  not  disposed  to  dispute  his  title,  but 
read  his  papers  as  attentively  as  if  I  meditated  an  action  in  eject- 
nient;  and  he  ^eemed  relieved  when  I  told  him  his  title  was  good, 
and  that,  if  not  disturbed,  I  would  make  him  a  compliment  at  part- 
ing  Our  new  acquaintance,    D09  Jose   Maria   Asabedo,   was 

about  fifty,  tall,  and  well  dressed ;  that  is,  his  cotton  shirt  and  pan- 
taloons were  clean;  he  was  inoffensive,  though  ignorant;  and  one  of 

the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Gopan Don  Jose  Maria 

accompanied  me  to  the  ruins,  where  I  found  Mr.  Gatherwood  with 
the  Indian  workmen. 

Again  we  wandered  over  the  whole  ground  in  search  of  some  ruined 
building  in  which  we  could  take  up  our  abode,  but  there  was  none. 
To  hang  up  our  hammock  under  the  trees  was  madness;  the  branches 
were  stiU  wet,  the  gronnd  muddy,  and  again  there  wfts  a  pros- 
pect of  early  rain;  bat  we  were  determined  not  to  go  back  to  Don 
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Gr^orio's.  Don  Maria  couducted  me  to  a  but  at  a  little  diBtance— 
the  family -mansion  of  another  Don  ,  who  was  a  white  man  ,  abotil 
forty,  dressed  in  a  pair  of  dirty  cotton  drawers,  with  a  nether  gar^ 
ment  hanging  outside,  a  handkerchief  tied  around  his  head,  and  bare^ 
footed;  and  by.  name  Don  Miguel.  I  told  him  that  we  wished  to 
pass  a  few  days  among  the  ruins,  and  obtained  his  permission  to  stop 

at  his  hut All  day  1  had  been  brooding  oyer  the  title-deeds 

of  Don  Jose  Maria,  and  at  night  drawing  my  blanket  around  me,  I 
suggested  to  Mr.  Gather  wood  «an  operation.*  (Hide  your  heads,  ye 
speculators  in  up-town  lots  \)  To  buy  Gopan !  remove  the  monuments 
of  a  by-gone  people  from  the  desolate  region  in  which  they  were 
buried,  set  them  up  in  the  « great  commercial  emporium,*  imd  found 
an  institution  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  great  national  museum  of- Ame- 
rican antiquities!  But  query,  could  the  « Idols*  be  removed?  They 
were  on  the  banks  of  a  river  that  emptied  itself  into  the  same  ocean  by 
which  the  docks  of  New  York  are  washed ,  but  there  were  rapids 
below;  and,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  Don  Miguel  said  these  were 
impassable.  Nevertheless ,  1  should  have  been  unworthy  of  having 
passed  through  the  times  vthat  tried  mens  souls, »  if  I  had  not  had 
an  alternative ;  and  this  was  to  exhibit  my  sample :  to  cut  one  up 
and  remove  it  in  pieces,  and  make  casts  of  the  others.  The  casts  of 
the  Parthenon  are  regarded  as  precious  memorials  in  the  Britiah 
Museum,  and  casts  of  Gopan  would  be  the  same  in  New  York. 

V  Trudging  once  more,  next  morning,  over  the  district  whieh  con- 
tained the  principal  monuments,  we  were  startled  by  the  iminett- 
sity  of  the  work  before  us,  and  very  soon  we  concluded  that  to  ex- 
plore the  whole  extent  would  be  impossible.  Our  guides  knew  only 
of  this  district;  but  Imving  seen  columns  beyond  the  village,  a  league 
distant,  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  others  were  strewed  in  difTerent 
direclsons,  completely  buried  in  the  woods^  and  entirely  unknown. 
The  woods  were  so  dense  that  it  was  almost  hopeless  to  think  of  pe- 
netrating theui.  The  only  way  to  make  a  thorough  exploration  would 
be  to  cut  down  the  whole  forest  and  burn  the  trees*  This  was  in- 
compatible with  our  immediate  purposes,  might  be  considered  taking 
liberties,  and  could  only  be  done  in  the  dry  season.  After  deliber 
ration,  we  resolved  first  to  obtain  drawings  of  the  sculptured  columns, 
£ven  in  this  there  was  great  difficulty.  The  designs  were  very^ com- 
plicated, and  so  different  from  anything  Mr.  Catherwood  had  ever 
seen  before  as  to  be  perfectly  unintelligible.  The  cutting  was  in  very 
high  relief,  and  required  a  strong  hody  of  light  to  bring  up  the  fi- 
gures ;  and  the  foliage  was  so  thick ,  and  the  shade  so  deep  ^  that 
drawing  was  impossible. 

'After  much  consultation,  we  selected  one  of  the  •  idols, »  and  de- 
termined to  cut  down  the  trees  around  it,  and  thus  lay  it  open  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Here  again  was  difficulty.  There  wlis  no  axe; 
and  the  only  instrument  which  the    Indians  possessed  .vias  the  ma* 
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chate,  which  Taric^  in  .fot*m  in  dilfef^nt  sections  of  the*  connUry; 
wielded  with  one  hand»  it  was  use(nl  in  clearing  away  shrubs  and 
branches,  but  almost  harmless  upon  large  trees  ;  and  the  Indians,  as 
in  the  days  when  the  Spaniards  discovered  them  ,  applied  to  work 
withoat  ardour,  carried  it  on  with  little  actiyity,  and,  like  children, 
were  easily  diverted  from  it.  One  hacked  into  a  tree,  and ,  when 
tired ,  which  happened  very  soon  ,  sat  down  to  rest ,  and  another 
relieved  him.  While  one  worked  there  were  always  several  looking 
on.  I  remembered  the  ring  of  the  woodman's  axe  in  the  forest  at 
home,  and  wished  for  a  few  lon^-sided  Green  Mountain  boys.  But 
we  had  been  bnffeted  into  patience,  and  watched  the  Indians  while 
they  hacked  with  their  machetes,  and  even  wondered  that  they  suc- 
ceeded so  well.  At  length  the  trees  were  felled  and  dragged  aside, 
a  space  cleared  around  the  base,  Mr.  Gatherwood's  frame  set  up,  and 

he  set  to  work It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  interest  with 

which  I  explored  these  ruins.  The  ground  was  entirely  new ;  there 
were  no  guide-books  or  guides ;  the  whole  was  a  virgin  soil«  We 
could  not  see  ten  yards  before  us,  and  never  knew  what  we  shoiild 
stumble  upon  next.  At  one  time  ^e  stopped  to  cut  away  branches  «- 
and  vines  which  concealed  the  face^of  a  moDumcDt,  and  then  to  dig 
around  and  bring  to  light  a  fragment,  a  sculptured  corner  of  which 
protruded  from,  the  earth.  I  leaned  over  with  breathless  anxiety 
while  the  Indians  worked,  and  an  eye,  an  ear,  a  foot,  or  a  hand  was 
disentombed;  and  when  the  machete  rang  against  the  chiselled  stoue, 
I  pushed  the  Indians  away,  and  cleared  out  the  loose  earth  with  my 
hands.  The  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  woods, 
disturbed  only  by  the  scrambling  of  monkeys  and  the  chattering  of 
parrots,  the  desolation  of  the  city,  and  the  mystery  that  hung  over 
it,  all  created  an  interest  higher,  if  possible,  than  I  had  ever  felt 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Old  World,  After  several  hours'  absence  I 
returned  to  Mr.  Catherwood,  and  reported  upwards  of  fifty  'objects 
to  be  copied.  I  found  him  not  so  well  pleased  as  I  expected  with 
my  report.  He  was  standing  with  his  feet  in  the  mud,  and  was  draw- 
ing with  his  gloves  on,  to  protect  his  hands  from  the  moschitoes. 
As  he  feared,  the  designs  were  so  intricate  and  complicated,  the  sub- 
jects so  entirely  new  and  unintelligible,  that  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  drawing.  He  had  made  several  attempts,  both  with  the  camera 
Incida  and  without,  but  failed  to  satisfy  himself,  or  even  me,  who 
was  less  severe  in  criticism.  The  nidol*  seemed  to  defy  his  art;  two 
monkeys  on  a  tre^  on  one  side  appeared  to  be  laughing  at  him,  and  I 
felt  discouraged  and  despondent.— vol.  i>  pp*  95-130. 

Despite  the  dilfieoUies  which  obstnicted  their  labours,  the 
two  antiquaries  continued  their  operations.  Mr.  Catherwood, 
thanks  to  a  piece  of  oiled  canvass  and  a  pair  of  waterproof 
boots,  '  woiih  their  weight  in  gold ,'  established  himself  in  a 
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somewhat  less  perilous  studio  than  at  first ',  and  Mr.  Stephens's 
time  was  fully  occupied  in  selecting  ornaments  for  him  to  copy, 
and  clearing  away  the  trees  around  them,  in  carrying  on  a 
defensive  war  against  the  churlish  Don  Gregorio  and  a  drunken 
alcalde,  and  in  negotiations  with  Don  Jos^  Maria  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  city.  *What  will  you  take  for  your  ruins?'  the 
Pon's  astonishment  was  unbounded  ;  and  strong  doubts  evi- 
dently came  upon  him  both  as  to  the  sanity  and  solvency  of 
the  buyer.  However,  he  said  he  would  oonsult  his  wife,  and 
give  his  answer  on  the  morrow  :  — 

'  The  next  morniDg  he  came,  aad  his  condition  was  truly  pitiable. 
He  was  anxious  to  convert  unproductive  property  into  money,  but 
was  afraid  to  do  so,  and  said  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  it  might  bring 
him  into  difficulty  with  the  government.  I  again  went  into  proof  of 
cbardtter,and  engaged  to  save  him  harmless.  .  .  Shades  of  suspicion 
still  lingered;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  I  opened  my  trunk,  and  put 
ou  a  diplomatic  coat,  with  a  profusion  of  large  eagle  buttons.  I  had 
on  a  Panama  bat,  soaked  with  rain  and  spotted  with  mud,  a  check 
shirt,  with  pantaloons,  yellow  up  to  the  knees  with  mud ,  and  was 
about  as  outre  as  the  negro  king  wbo  received  a  company  of  British 
officers ,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ,  in  a  cocked  bat  and  military  coat 
without  any  inexpressibles;  Don  Jose  Maria  could  not  withstand  the 
buttons  on  my  coat :  the  cloth  was  the  finest  he  bad  eve»  seen ;  and 
Don  Miguel  and  bis  wife  were  fully  convinced  that  they  bad  in  their 
but  an  illustrious  incognito.  The  only  question  was  who  should  find 
paper  on  which  to  draw  the  contract.  I  did  not  stand  upon  trifles, 
and  gave  Don  Miguel  some  paper,  wbo  took  our  mutual  instructions, 
and  appointed  the  next  day  for  the  execution  of  the  deed.  The 
reader  is  perhaps  curious  to  know  bow  old  cities  sell  in  Central 
America.  ...  I  paid  fifty  dollars  for  Copan.*— vol.   i.  pp.  187-128. 

The  purchase  was,  however,  for  some  time  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sinister  machinations  of  Don  Gregorio  ;  and 
Mr.  Stephens,  disappointed  in  his  ambitious  hopes  of  being 
Lord  of  Copan  and  its  idols,  set  himself  zealously  to  work  to 
survey  the  ruined  city.  From  the  density  of  the  foliage,  the 
whole  region  being  one  thick  mat  of  trees,  the  task  was  one 
of  difficulty,  and  required  three  days  of  unintermitted  labour: 
but  the  result  was  a  very  complete  plan  and  a  detailed  account 
of  the  principal  objects  of  architectural  interest.  These  are 
massive  walls,  terraces,  ranges  of  steps,  pyramidical  structures 
.  rising  from  30  to  130  feet  in  height^  quadrangular  areas,  and 
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pofftalsv  all  ofi  the  meet  mafirive  bomtudMtion,   and   many  of 
them  painted-«^tKe  whole  having  the- appearance  of  temples. 

Scattered  among  tfa^se  rains,  or  standing  at  a  little  distance 
from  them,  are  the  sculptured  idols  with  their  attendant  al- 
tars. Of  these,  numerous  Tery  elaborate  and  heautifdl  engrav- 
ii^s  are  given,  an  attentive  examination  of  which  inclines  us 
to  think  that  the  popular  appellation  given  to  them  is  correct  $ 
and  that  they .  were  intended  as  idols  for  worship,  not  as  me* 
morials  of  the  dead*— although  in  several  instances  the  faces 
earved  upon-  them  are. evidently  portraits. 

Viewed  with  reference  to  their  rank  as  works  of  art,  we 
should  he  inclined  to  place  them  high  in  the  scale  of  archi- 
tectural sculpture.  To  the  elegance  mid  sublimity  of  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  schools  they  have  no  pretension  whatever,  nor 
have  they  the  severe  grandeur  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
Egyptian  i  but  they  appear  to  us  to  be  vastly  superior  to 
anything  which  India  or  China  or  Japan  has  ever  produced. 
Their  chief,  ra^rit  lies  in  their  general  effect.  The  figures  are 
ill-proportioued  ;  many  of  the  faces  are  grotesque  and  *  even 
hideous,  ajod  the  subordinate  parts  confused  and  overcharged: 
but-— and  in  this  it  is  that  they  differ  from  all  the  barbarous 
styles  of  sculpture  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ~  their  ge- 
neral effect  is  not  only  rich  and  beautiful,  but  dignified  and 
imposing  to  a  degree  which  we  could  hardly  have  supposed 
to  be  producible  from  the  assembling  togettier  so  many  un- 
couth and  incongruous  parts. 

Mr,  Stephens ,  towards  the  close  of  his  work ,  states  his 
reasons  for  doubting  the  great  antiquity  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  ruins  in  Central  America.  He  refers  them  to  a 
period  not  many  centuries  antecedent  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  there  appears  great  weight  in  the  arguments 
which  he  adduces.  But  although  this  comparative  modernness 
may  somewhat  detract  from  the  mysterious  interest  which  sur- 
rounds it,  Copan  still  offers  an  unrivalled  field  of  study  to  the 
antiquary.  In  the  rapid  progress  which  hieroglyphic  science 
is  now  making,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  abundant  col- 
lection of  symbolic  writings  which  its  idols  afford  will,  ere  long, 
enable  the  zealous  inquirer  to  remove  the  veil  which  at  present 
hangs  over  the  place. 
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Gopan  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rmr  of  the  same  name, 
which  empties  itself  into  ihe  Motagua ;  the  foraker  stream  is 
not  nayigii>le,  even  for  canoes,  except  for  a  short  time  daring 
the  rainj  season  ;  and  there  are  falls  in  its  course.  It  is,  we 
presume,  from  these  diflfieultiles  that  Mr.  Stephens,  although  he 
became  lord  of  die  manor,  could  not  earrj  into  effect  his  pa-> 
triotic  scheme  of  floating  the  idols  down  to  the  sea,  and  ship- 
ping th^m  off  to  New  York,  in  emulaiion  of  the  late  amiable, 
accomplished,  and  most  unjustly  satirized  Lord  Elgin. 

After  spending  a  few  more  dajs  among  these  ruins,  t>ar 
author's  cares  of  office  began  to  press  upon  his  mind  :-^ 

*/Whcn  we  tnrned  off,*  he  sajs,  'to  visit  these  ruins  we  did  not 
expect  to  find  employment  for  more  than  two  of  tltTee  days,  and  I 
did  not  consider  n^yself  at  liberty  to  remain  longer.  I  apprefaedded 
a  desperate  chase  after  a  go ver lament,  and  fearing  that  among  these 
ruins  I  might  wreck  my  own  political  fortunes,  and  bring  reproach 
upon  my  political  friends,  I  thought  it  safer  to  set  out  in  pursuit.'— 
vol.  i.  p.  148. 

A  council  was  therefore  called  at  the  base  of  an  idol^  and 
it  was  settled  that  he  should  immediately  proceed  to  Guatimala, 
and  that  Mr,  Catherwood  should  remain  to  complete  his  draw- 
ings— a  task  which  he  has  most  admirably  performed,  although 
his  labours  were  interrupted  by  a  severe  attack  of  fever.  (') 

A  journey  not  of  actual  danger,  but  rendered  insecure  by 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  brings  our  author  at  length 
to  Guatimala.  Here  he  enters  upon  his  diplomatic  functions, 
or  rather  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  do  so;  the  confu- 
sion and  division  of  parties,  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the 
separate  states,  and  the  absence  of  anything  approaching  to  a 
fixed  authority  being  such  that ,  in  the  end  ,  he  was  con- 
strained to  quit  the  place  and  to  seek  elsewhere  —  but  as  it 
proved  with  equal  ill  success — that  federal  government  to  which 

(*)  *Our  greil  object,*  layt  Mr.  Slapbeoi,  *irM  i«  pnxore  true  copi«s,  mMio^ 
a0t|iing  to  produee  efffvct  as  pictuiry.  Mr.  Catherwood  leoL  all  the  outUocs  with  the 
camera  lucida,  and  divided  his  paper  into  aections,  .^n  as  lo  preserre  the  utmost  acrn- 
rary  of  proportion.  The  platet  arp,  in  my  opinion,  Ji  Irtie  copies  mt  can  be  proeentW, 
and  exeepi  the  stoiies  ihemjelvcBt  the  reader  cannot  bare  better  .materidb  for  specaU- 
tioa  and  atody.* — rol.  i    pp.   137-138. 

Ihe  illoatraliona  indeed  are  admirable;  not  so  the  map  uf  the  route.  It  is  incorrect, 
incomplete,  and  obscure.     This  should  b^  amended  in  a  secund  edition. 
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alone  he  iwr«  Accnedited  by  his  own  ocrantry .  He  give^  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  state  of  society  and  of  the  anaerchy  of  poUiical 
parties  in  Gnatimala  and  around  it— -and  what  a  picture  it  i^i 
Tomnlts,  seditions,  conspiracies,  domestic  wars  commenced  with^ 
out  cause  or  object,  and  only  ending  in  one  place  to  be  renew-* 
ed  in  another ;  each  year,  almost  each  month,  a  new  knot 
of  ambitious  fools  and  scoundrels  presenting  themseWes  upon 
the  stage,  e^fch  in  his  turn  filling  a  large  space  in  the  pubHc- 
eye  for  a  bloody  moment,  and  then  swept  away  into  oblivion. 
The  mind  recoils  with  sickening  disgust  fi^m  the  details.  Were 
not  all  lighter  feelings  subdued  by  the  horrors  which  mark 
every  page  in  the  annals  of  Central  America,  there  would  be 
ample  scope  for  ridicule  in  contemplating  the  succession  of 
ignorant,  remorseless  demagogues,-  scarcely  removed  from  sav^ 
ages,  exalting  themselves  into  heroic  sages  and  deliverers  of 
their  country ;  playing  at  freedom  like  a  set  of  mischievous 
schoolboys,' and  calling  on  all  the  world  to  admire  their  philoso^ 
phy  and  .self-devotion. 

Although  no  direct  admission  of  the  kind  escapes  our  author, 
we  cannot  but  suspect,  from  more  than  one  casual  expression 4 
that  his  enthusiastic  admiratioli  of  Republican  governments  was 
a  little  disturbed  when  he  found  himself  Surrounded  by  .these 
clumsy  iratitators.  In  the  preface  to  thtswoifk  ,  which- beaflr^ 
date  so  late  as  May,  18fcl,  he  adverts  with  much  satisfactieh 


'late  intelligence  from  Central  America,  which  enables  him  to  ev 
press  the  belief  that  the  state  of  anarchy  in  which  be  has  represepled 
that  beautifal  country  no  longer  exists';* thai  the  dark  clouds  which 
hung  over  it  have  parsed  away,  that  civil  war  has  ceased, -bnd  Geii^ 
tnil  America  may  be  welcomed  back  among  republics.'^  Preface:, 
pp.  iii.  iv. 

The  hope  has,  alas!  proved  fallacious.  Still  later  accounts 
q>eak  of  renewed  commotion  and  bloodshed;  and  we  predict 
with  sorrow,  but  without  a  grain  of  doubt,  that  this  (Ait;  this 
magnttcent  country  is  doomed  to  a  long  period  of  civil  war 
and  all  its  attendant  miseries.  We  predict  this  from  oiir  con- 
viciioii  that  its  population  is  very  far  removed  from  that  stkte 
of  intelligence  and  advancement  which  alone  can  fit  a  people 
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to  reoeiTe  free  instiUitiaiis  with  adTantage  to  theMeelycji,  to 
adopt  theai  with  modentioA  and  wiidom,  and  to  nae  wiUMMit 
abusing  them.  Even  amongst  the  most  phikieo|diie  mid  enlighl* 
ened  people ,  dabbling  in  lepublicamsm  has  always  proved  a 
dangcn>as  amusement.  When  men  hat  just  removed  from 
barbarism,  and  who  are  degraded  and  oppressed  by  popish 
bigotry  and  superstition  in  their  worst  and  most  revolting  forms, 
attempt  to  do  so,  the  experiment  is  nothing  short  of  madness. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  those  parts  of  J/bt,  Stephens's  work 
which  are  devoted  to  political  events :  they  are  detailed  con- 
cisely and  clearly,  and  with  his  accustomed  vigour  of  de- 
scription :  we  will  also  pass  over,  as  lightly  as  he  himself  does, 
all  his  diplomatic  doubts,  difficulties,  and  annoyances.  The 
tone  in  which  he  jests  on  his  fruitless  search  for  a  government 
before  which  he  could  represent  his  masters,  is  judiciously 
adopted,  as  it  disarms  the  ridicule  which  might  otherwise  have 
attached  to  his  official  failure ;  and  indeed,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  as  long  as  volcanic 
mountains  and  ruined  cities  were  within  his  reach,  his  poli- 
tical cares  sat  very  lightly  upon  him. 

In  preference  to  all  such  matter,  we  shall  take  our  readers 
as  rapidly  as  we  can  to  the  next  scene  of  his  antiquarian  laboarsi 
though  there  are  some  passages  of  so  much  merit,  and  which 
atand  so  much  in  our  path ,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can 
pass  them  by.  His  discription  of  lazzoing,  of  the  f6te  of  JLa 
Concepcion,  and  of  a  novice  taking  the  black  veil,  are  masterly. 
The  latter  subject  is  a  hackneyed  one,  but  we  have  never  met 
with  it  so  simply  and  so  effectively  given ;  and  we  would  re* 
commend  its  study  to  all  the  noi^eL-writing  public  as  an  example 
how  much  picturesque  power  is  gained  by  an  absence  of  exag- 
geration, and  ambitious  labouring  after  point. 

After  remaining  a  fortnight  at  Guatimala,  Mr.  Stephens  sets 
out  on  a  short  excursion  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  and  in 
his  route  ascends  the  Volcano  de  Agua,  the  height  of  which 
is  lik,(k$0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  his  return  to 
the  capital  he  was  alarmed  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Ifr.  Galherwood,  dated  from  Esquipulas,  and  informing  him 
that  he  had  been  robbed  by  his  servant ;  had  been  so  ill  as 
to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  ruins  and  to  teke  up  his  abode  at 
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die  eharliA  Don  Gragorio's,  irho,  howeyer,  had  at  length  soft- 
ened down  into  8ome  degree  of  hospitality,  and  had  treated 
him  well;  and  that  he  was  then  on  hig  journey  to  Guatimala. 
Greatlj  distresied  by  this  news,  Mr.  Stephens  resolved,  after 
a  day's  rest ,  to  set  off  in  search  of  his  sick  friend  ;  bnt  the 
next  day  he  made  his  appearance  ,  armed  to  th>  teeth  ,  but 
looking  pale  and  thin,  and  jnst  in  time  to  partake  of  the 
Ghriatmas  gaieties  of  Guatimala. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  ISiO,  our  author  set  out  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  San  Salvador,  which  was  formerly,  and 
still  claimed  to  be,  the  capital  of  the  confederation  ;  or  rather 
to  Cojutepeqae  ,  to  which  place  the  seat  of  government  had 
lately  been  transferred,  on  account  of  the  earthquakes  at  San 
Salvador.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  jealousies 
of  the  contending  factions,  rendered  it  advisable  that  he  should 
go  by  sea ;  and  he  therefore  a  second  time  preceded  to  Istapa, 
to  which  place  Mr.  Catherwood  accompanied  him ;  and  thence, 
after  suffering  severely  from  ague  and  fever,  the  effect  of  the 
almost  pestilential  climate,  he  went  on  to  Zouzonate.  There, 
as  he  facetiously  expresses  it,  *  he  stumbled  upon  the  govern- 
ment he  was  in  chase  of,  in  the  person  of  Don  Diego  Vigil , 
the  ^ice-president  of  the  republic'  The  information  he  re- 
ceiyed  from  this  gentleman  induced  him  to  give  up  his  inten- 
tion of  visiting  San  Salvador  for  the  present,  and  he;  deter- 
miiled  to  proceed  by  sea  to  Costa  Rica  ,  the  southernmost 
diyiaion  of  the  confederacy,  the  state  of  his  health  rendering 
a  sea  Toyage  desirable ;  and  thence  to  return  by  land  and  ex- 
plore the  line  of  the  projected  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  by  the  lake  of  Nicaragua. 

Landing  at  Caldera,  he  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  San 
Josi,  which  he  notices  as  being  the  only  city  which  has  grown 
up  or  even  improved  since  the  independence  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, and  which  has  now  superseded  Cartage  as  the  capital  of 
the  new  State.  On  his  route  he  inspected  the  works  of  the 
*Anglo-Costa-Rican  Economical-Mining-Company,'  and  its  ^New 
German  machine  Jbr  extracting  gold  by  the  Zillentlial  pat- 
ent-seff-acting-cold  amalgamation-process.'  The  mine,  it  ap- 
pears ,  had   been  in  operation  for  three  years   without  losing 
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anything,  which  was  considered  doing  go  well  that  it  was  about 
to  be  conducted  on  a  larger  scale.  He  visited  the  old  capital 
of  Gartago  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascending  the  yoicano, 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands  —  the  especial  attraction  being 
the  hope  of  beholding  from  its  summit,  at  one  glance,  the  two 
mightiest  waters  of  the  globe : — 

*  The  ascent  was  rough  and  precipitous ;  in  one  place  a  tornado 
had  swept  the  mountain,  and  the  trees  lay  across  the  road  so  thieklj 
as  to  make  it  almost  impassable :  we  were  obliged  to  dismount,  and 
climb  over  some  and  creep  under  others.  Beyond  this  we  came  into 
an  open  region,  where  nothing  but  cedar  and  thorns  grew;  and  here 
I  saw  whortleberries  for  the  first  time  in  Central  America.  In  that 
wild  region  there  was  a  charm  in  seeing  anything  that  was  familiar 
to  me  at  home,  and  I  should  perhaps  have  become  sentimental,  but 
they  were  hard  and  tasteless.  As  we  rose  we  entered  a  region  of 
clouds;  very  soon  they  became  so  thic](  that  we  could  see  nothing; 
the  Bgures  of  our  own  party  were  barely  distinguishable,  and  we  lost 
all  hope  of  any  view  from  the  top  of  the  volcano.  Grass  still  grew,  and 
we  ascended  till  we  reached  a  beltof  barren  rock  and  lava;  and  here, 
to  our  great  joy,  we  emerged  from  the  r^ion  of  clouds,  and  saw 
the  top  of  the  volcano,  without  -a  vapour  upon  it ,  seeming  to  min- 
gle with  the  clear  blue  sky  ;  and  at  that  early  hour  the  sun  was  not 

high  enough  to  play  upon  its  top The  crater  was  about  two 

miles  in  circumference,  rent  and  broken  by  time  or  some  great  con- 
vulsion; the  fragments  stood  high,  bare,  and  grand  as  mountains,  and 
within  were  three  or  four  smaller  craters.  We  ascended  on  the 
south  side  by  a  ridge  running  east  and  west  till  we  reached  a  high 
point,  at  which  there  was  an  immense  gap  in  the  crater  impossible 
to  cross.  The  lofty  point  on  which  we  stood  was  perfectly  clear, 
the  atmosphere  was  of  transparent  purity,  and  looking  beyond  the 
region  of  desolation,  below  us,  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  two  thousand 
feet,  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  clouds,  and  the  city  at  the 
foot  of  the  volcano  was  invisible.  By  degrees  the  more  distant  clouds 
were  lifted,  and  we  saw  at  the  same  moment  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  This  was  the  grand  spectacle  we  had  hoped,  but  scarcely 
expected  to  behold.  My  companions  had  ascended  the  volcano  seve- 
ral times;  but  on  account  of  the  clouds  had  only  seen  the  two  seas 
once  before.  The  points  at  which  they  were  visible  were  the  Gulf 
of  Nicoja  and  the  harbour  of  San  Juan,  not  directly  opposite  ,•  but 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  we  saw  them  withoul 
turning  the  body.  In  a  right  line  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
neither  was  more  than  twenty  miles  distant,  and  from  the  great  height 
at  which  we  stood  they  seemed  almost  at  our  feet.  It  is  the'  only 
point  in  ihe  world  which  commands  a  view  of  the  two  seas.' — vol', 
i.  pp.  364-306. 

{To  be  contimied,) 
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To  appreciate  righlly  the  character  and  merits  of  any  school 
of  poetry,  to  estimate  the  effect  it  may  produce  in  its  own, 
or  to  calculate  its  probable  chance  of  endurance  and  immor- 
lalily  in  future  ages,  it  is  not  suflScient  to  examine  it  as 
a  single  and  unoonneeted  phenomenon.  The  Apostle  tells  us 
that  « one  star  differeth  from  another  in  glory ;  •  and  it  de- 
mands the  eye  of  the  Astronomer,  educated  by  the  sublime 
science  which  furnishes -him  with  a  scale  deduced  from  the 
position  or  the  revolution  of  the  bodies  he  is  examining,  to 
marshal  the  celestial  host  in  its  different  ranks  and  orders, 
where  the  gaze  of  the  benighted  peasant  beholds  only  a  mul- 
titude of  luminous  orbs,  glimmering  with  an  equal  radiance 
in  the  dark  expanse  of  Heaven. 

That  cla^  of  poetry,  of  which  Lord  Byron  was  at  the  same 
time  a  chief  leader,  and  a  true  type,  viewed  in  this  light, 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the  convulsions  and  violence 
of  the  times — that  « Sturm-  und  Drang-Periode,  •  to  use  the 
expression  of  a  great  German  philosopher — in  which  it  ap- 
peared. Society  was,  by  the  tremendous  events  which  pre- 
ceded, accompanied,    and    followed   the  wonderful  career  of 
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NapoleoD,  stirred  up  from  its  deepest  abysses;  from  the  yeasty 
depths  of  this  wild  and  tempest-tossed  ocean  not  only  were 
treasures  « rich  and  strange »  cast  up,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
foul  and  loathsome  monsters  shocked  our  eyes,  then  for  the 
first  time  evoked  from  their  dark  abodes.  The  vigour,  the 
passion,  and  the  intense  feeling  of  the  Byronian  poetry  was 
alloyed  by  baser  elements ;  the  vigour  was  but  too  often  pol- 
luted with  profanity,  the  passion  with  vice,  and  the  feeling 
excited  rather  by  the  agonized  pangs  of  unrepentant  and  selfish 
pride,  than  by  the  pure  and  inexhaustible  sympathies  of  virtue 
and  of  truth. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  prevalence 
of  this  style  tended  powerfully  to  destroy  the  illusions  of  that 
false  and  artificial  mode  of  thought  and  language  which  re- 
sulted from  feeble  imitations  of  Pope,  diluted  gradually  to  the 
puerile  elegance  of  Hayley  ;  and  recalled  the  aspirants  after 
poetical  renown  once  more  to  that  source  so  long  and  so  unac- 
countably neglected — that  source  so  fresh  and  so  inexhaustible, 
the  great  £nglish  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  Era. 

Crabbe,  indeed,  had  begun  to  show  us  that  the  faithful 
representation  of  the  virtues,  the  sorrows,  and  the  crimes  of 
peasants  could  be  a  subject  of  the  highest,  though,  alas, 
sometimes  of  the  most  painful  interest  r  poetry  at  this  period 
may  be  said  to  have  put  off  the  tinsel  trappings  of  an  un- 
natural and  artificial  courtliness ;  and  to  have  proved  that  the 
poor  man's  voice  could  pour  forth  accents  as  toncfaing  and  as 
deep  as  are  echoed  by  the  gilded  roofs  of  the  noble  and  the 
proud. 

The  early  and  melancholy  death  of  Byron,  at  a  period  of 
life,  when  he  had  not  « gathered  all  his  fame ;  •  when  bis 
powers  were  gradually  reaching  their  highest  vigour  and  flexi- 
bility— the  mists  of  Missolonghi  which  dimmed  «our  shining 
star*  when  approaching  its  very  plenitude  of  brightness-*- 
the  sad  fate  of  that  great  and  noble  spirit,  at  a  moment  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  Shakspeare,  his  intellect  was  but  reaching 
its  meridian,  and  was  gradually  dispelling  the  errors  and  im- 
perfections which  clouded  its  early  career,  yet  « left  us  not 
desolate;"    /mocAer. star,  of  soft  and    cheerful  light — a  «fair 
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l«i|;»  star  ier6iw--*had  begun  to  tUumine  ovr  poe&al  at- 
MOsphere. 

With  the  \rriting8  of  Wordsworth,  « the  greatest  poet  and 
philosopher  of  the  age, »  as  he  has  been  justly  designated  by 
the  (')  critic,  we  intend,  in  the  following  pages,  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  ;  end  dur  object  will  be  amply  attained  if 
our  remarks  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  public  of  this 
great  country  to  have  recourse  to  the  works  of  this  tender, 
wise,  aud  sublime  writer,  there  to  learn  how  the  noblest  and 
loftiest  truths  may  be  « married  to  immortal  verse  ; »  and  to 
be  convinced  that  the  highest  poetry  is  the  fittefst  handmaid 
of  virtue  and  religion. 

Neither  the  poetry,  however,  nor  the  philosophy,  of  this 
writer,  are  of  that  kind  which,  lying  on  the  surface,  attract 
the  attention  of  the  reader  immediately,  and  repay  him  with 
sudden  and  transient  delight :  his  Muse  yields  her  pleasures, 
like  Eve, 

(^)  nWith  sweet)  reluctant|  amorous  delay,* 

and  the  very  principal  merit  consisting,  as  it  frequently  does, 
in 

Cj  «Deep  self-possession,  an  iatense  repose,* 

will  disappoint  him  who  looks  for  those  violent  emotions  and 
startling  contrasts  which  are  considered  by  shallow  and  short- 
sighted readers ,  as  the  true  elements  of  poetical  impres- 
sions. 

Wordsworth  firstvappeared  before  the  public  as  the  expound- 
er and  apostle  of  a  new  system  of  poetical  expression  and 
poetical  thought ;  and  the  novelty  of  his  views  long  drew  on 
him  the  contempt  of  the  unthinking,  and  the  sarcastic  criticism 
of  the  sciolist. 

The  eyes,  dazzled  with  the  glare  of  the  glittering  and  im- 
pressive poetry  which  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  "Lyri- 

I 'J  Quirlcrly  Hcfiew.  JT  CiV.  Pago  3t7. 
(')   Paradise  Loil. 
('}  Coleridge. 
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cal  Ballads, »  were  unable  to  distiiigaisli  the  deMeate  afid  sober 
tints  of  nature — as  the  cool  glades  and  dim  recesses  of  the 
forest  are  but  dull  and  unexciting  to  him  who  has  just  quit- 
ted  the  glare  and  artificial  splendour  of  a  theatre.  Moreover ,' 
we  have  the  authority  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  for  the 
principle,  that  in  examining  a  work  of  new  character  and  of 
high  pretensions, 

(*J  «He  who  reads  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 

A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, » 

will  in  vain  hope  either  to  appreciate  its  merits  with  justice, 
or  to  extract  from  it  that  pure  and*  elevating  pleasure  which 
it  is  the  object  of  all  poetry  to  bestow. 

This  author  first  appeared  before  the  reader  with  a  small 
volume  of  poems  composed  in  accordance  with  a  system,  the 
total  novelty  of  which,  no  less  than  its  singular  discrepancy 
with  the  theories  then  entertained  upon  the  subject,  equally 
exposed  it  to  distrust  and  to  ridicule.  He  imagined  that  the 
language  of  the  common"  people  would  be  the  fittest  vehicle 
for  description  and  reflection  ;  forgetting  that  ^ such  language, 
associated  as  it  invariably  must  be,  with  low  and  ludicrous 
images,  rendered  it  unfit  for.  the  purpose  to  which  he  would 
have  applied  it. 

Bacon,  the  Aristotle  of  England,  whose  philosophy  has,  by 
a  singular  chance,  such- a  surprising  similarity  with  the  very 
system  which  it  was  his  mission  to  destroy,  has  admirably  de- 
fined the  nature  and  object  of  Poetry  (') — « It  is  an  accom- 
modation, >•  he  says,  •of  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of 
the  mind; »  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  these  •> shows*  should 
be  represented  best  to  the  « desires »  of  those  minds  to  which 
after  all  poetry  is  addressed — the  minds  of  the  thoughtful, 
the  educated,  and  the  wise — by  the  medium  of  a  language 
debased  to  the  mean  uses  of  the  commonest,  the  least  elevated, 
and  the  least  important  purposes. 

The  development,  however,  of  the  system,  whose  princi- 
ples, pushed  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  exclusively  adopted 

('}  MiUon. 
('}    ESMJI. 
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—would  have  produced  nothing  but  meannefls  and  poverty, 
have  had,  when  modified  by  inevitable  circumstances,  an  effect 
extremely  advantageous  on  the  great  and  increasing  school  of 
versification  {bunded  by  Wordsworth. 

The  purity,  the  grandeur,  and  the  vastness  of  his  thoughts, 
have  raised  his  language  in  spite  of  his  imperfect  theory  : 
those  thoughts,  while  the  elementaty  and  meclianical  por- 
tions of  their  diction  are  intelligible  and  precise  beyond  any 
example,  have  infallibly  gained  in  simplicity,  and  in  vigour, 
by  being  clothed  in  the  ordinary  phraseology  of  the  people: 
and  while  the  most  uneducated  person,  though  he  might  not  feel 
certainly  could  not  fail  <to  understand  the  following  beauti- 
ful lines,  the  cultivated  reader,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  traces 
mnch  of  their  exquisite  beauty  to  the  plainness  and  simplicity 
of  their  diction. 

(•)  «And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  .disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused ; 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things— —» 

The  system  however  of  Wordsworth,  whilst  it  advocated 
the  adoption  of  a  language  whose  familiarity  had  hitherto  been 
considered  to  render  it  an  unfit  medium  for  sublime  or  pa^ 
thetic  images,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  support  of  a 
new  theory  of  diction.  Not  only  did  he  consider  that  the 
language  of  the  vulgar  supplied  the  most  appropriate  colour- 
ing, but  the  subject  of  his  pictures ,  he  thought ,  was  best 
found  among  the  vicissitudes  of  humble  life.  And  the  view 
he  took  of  the  fitness  of  the  poor  man's  existence  for  poeti- 
cal purposes,  differed  widely  from  that  taken  by  the  great 
poet  who  preceded  him — 

(')  Wordsworth's  Poems,  vol.  II.  p.  120. 
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(*}  •  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  her  best.* 

Crabbe,  whilst  he  indisputably  proved  the  capability  of  the 
humblest  personages  to  excite  our  feelings  in  his  homely  but 
affecting  drama,  did  not  at  all  reduce  the  language  in  which 
he  describes  his  scenes,  to  the  level  of  that  which  would  be 
used  by  such  dramatis  persons  in  real  life.  On  the  contrary, 
his  diction,,  though  plain,  masculine,  and  vigorous  4n  no  or- 
dinary degree,  is  elaborated  and  ornamented  with  no  common 
skill.  It  is  not  indeed  dressed  up  in  the  glittering  spangles 
of  antithesis  or  affected  refinement,  but  it  is  nevertheless  ba- 
lanced and  harmonized  with  consummate  art ;  rising  where 
the  subject  demands  to  a  very  lofty  pitch  of  elevation  ; 

r 

(*)  « Terrific  splendour,  gloom  in  glory  dresBed.n 

Much  of  the  early  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  composed  in  a 
blind  and  eager  obedience  to  a  theory,  which  with  certain 
modifications,  is  undoubtedly  a  true  one,  deserved  the  sneers, 
the  ridicule,  and  the  sarcasm  with  which  its  appearance  was 
pretty  generally  greeted.  Parody  found  many  features  already 
so  grotesque  that  they  wer^  almost  incapable  of  distortion: 
the  unnatural  raptures  of  ass-drivers  and  blind  beggars  re- 
ceived the  contempt  which  they  merited  ;  not  because  they 
were  vulgar^  or  the  sentiments  of  the  poor  and  humble,  but 
because  such  sentiments  are  not  found  to  exist  in  the  person- 
ages to  whom  they  are  attributed.  The  sarcasms  of  Byron 
cannot  be  considered  as  unjust,  nor  the  sharp  criticism  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers.  But  the  later  works  of  Wordswoiih, 
where  what  is  true  in  his  theory  has  been  Igradually  purged 
and  separated  from  what  was  merely  fantastical  and  exclusive, 
have  built  up  for  him  a  reputation  which  we  believe  will  be 
immortal ;  his  genius  has  given  a  most  powerful  impulse  and 
a  most  wholesome  direction  to  the  mind  of  his  country,  and 
his  wise  and  exalted  philosophy,  inculcated  in  undying  verse, 
will,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  not  only  elevate  and  purify 
the   present   age  ,  but  will   remain ,    an  •  everlasting    monu- 

[']  Byron,  Englitih  Barda  and  Scotch  Roicwers. 
('}  Crabbe,  The  Borough. 
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ment ,  a  '« possession  for  eternity,*  to  ages  yet  to  come. 
It  is  to  Wordsworth  that  we  owe  the  new  enunciation  of 
a  principle  which  the  rash,  the  young,  the  Tain,  and  the  in- 
experienced, are  too  apt  to  neglect.  Confident  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that  mysterious  gift  called  genius;  nay,  too  often  mis- 
taking a  vivid  and  unchastened  imagination  for  that  rare  and 
celestial  dower,  the  young  poet  fancies  that  the  possession  of 
this  vivacity  of  mental  imagery,  when  united  with  « the  fatal 
facility  of  verse, »  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  aspirant  to 
that  highest  glory  of  the  human  soul,  the  character  of  a  great 
poet.  .  Milton  however,  the  greatest  of  poets,  has  many  so- 
lemn warnings  against  this  fatal  mistake.  We  read,  with  awe 
and  reverence,  of  the  mighty  labours  and  solemn  preparation 
with  which  the  Bard,  of  Paradise  and  of  Hell  girded  up  his 
lofty  spirit  for  his  Olympian  struggles:  for  the  work,  {*) 

«Not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  tDe  funies  of  wine, 
like  that  which  (lows  at  waste  from  the  peri  of  some  vulgar  amourist, 
or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhjming  parasite  :  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the 
invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her  syren  daughters,  but  by  devout 
prayer  to  that 'Eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim  with  the  hallowed  Gre  of  his 
altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this 
must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observation,  in- 
sight into  all  generous  arts  and  affairs.* 

The  characteristics  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  are  by  no  means 
easy  to  define  :  the  etherial  and  calm  features  of  the  Muse 
that  inspires  his  pure,  lofty,  and  enduring  verse,  are  by  no 
means  easy  to  seize  and  to  retain  in  a  metaphysical  portrai- 
ture :  some  of  them  from  their  noble  simplicity  and  grandeur 
rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  describe,  however  we  may 
feel  them;  and  others,  so  ^delicate,  so  varying,  so  evanes- 
cent ,  that  the  dull  colouring  of  language  cannot  hope  to 
catch  their  ever  changing  and  subtle  expression. 

The  peculiarities  which  strike  the  casual  reader  most  for- 
cibly, are  the  calmness,  the  simplicity,  the  purity,  and  the 
religious  character*  which  pervade  every  line  of  this  great 
writer. 

(')  Miiton,  Reafon  of  Church  GoTerament  urged  againit  Prelaty. 

VOL.  II.  IS 
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• 

Possessed  with  n  josl  idea  of  the  mission  and  office  of  a 
poet,  Wordsworth  is  bo  unworthj  successor  of  the  ancients, 
who  attached  a  sacredaess  of  character  to  the  calliag  of  the  bard: 
with  Wordsworth;  as  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  this 
office  is  the  sublime  one  of  the  priest,  the  Interpreter  of  the 
Oracles  of  God :  the  decjpherer  of  those  beautiful  hiero- 
glyphics in  which  Nature,  in  every  lovely  sound,  every  beauti- 
ful tint  in  her  vast  and  unexhausted  realms,  has  written,  in 
characters  ineffacable,  to  the  eye  of  the  patient,  the  humble, 
and  the  wise,  the  attributes  of  her  Creator;  his  wisdom,  hia 
majesty,  and  his  benevolence. 

« The  Great  Pan » — the  universal  AH,  dimly  beheld  by  the 
Ancient  Poets,  and  worshipped  with  imperfect  rites,  is  seen, 
in  the  Poetry  of  Wordsworth  « not  as  through  a  glass,  dark- 
ly*— not  obscured  by  those  mists  of  materialism  which  dim- 
med the  pure  light  of  Plato's  mind,  which  sullied  that  orb 
of  living  fire,  the  sunlike  soul  of  Aristotle— but  basking  in* 
the  clear  and  tender  day  of  Christianity:  he  there, 

(')  «Knit  with  tbe  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 
Leads  on  the  eternal  year.* 

If  ever  poet  deserved  the  classical  epithet  of  « divine »  it  is 
the  subject  of  these  remarks — none  has  ever  studied  Nature 
so  patiently,  none  has  expounded  her  oracles  so  well :  none 
was  ever  more  deeply  imbued  with  that  feeling, 

(*)  *Dmni  gloria  ruris; 

and  we  owe  it  as  much  to  the  wisdom  and  depth  of  his 
mind,  as  to  the  circumstance  of  his  living  in  an  age  blessed 
by  the  Gospel,  that  the  deities  which  haunt  his  woodland 
glades  are  of  a  nobler  strain  than  Oread  or  Dryad,  than 

(*)  «Agresti  Pani, 
Satiri  o  Silvani,  Fauui  e  Driadi, 
Ninfe  o  Amadriadi— edere  e  iiiirli, 
I  gloriosi  spirti  de  gli  boscbi.  * 

(')  Milton. 

[')  Virgil. 

(*}  Sanntiiaro. 
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(')  « He  18  in  love^  •  to  use  ibe  eiquisite  words  of  Charted 
LAfob — « be  is  in  love  witb  tbisT  green  eartb^  tbe  face  of  town 
•  and  (Country,  tbe  unspeakable  rural  solitudes.  >»  ftnt  tbis  love, 
ft  reverent  and  tbougbtfdl  passion,  differs  immeasurably  from 
tbat  Vain  and  eager  admiration  paid  by  inferior  poets  to  Ibe 
beauties  of  external  nature  :  tbeirs  indeed  may  bum^  but  bis 
glows  J  tbeirs  ceases  witb  tbe  effect,  so  vebement  yet  so  tran- 
sient, wbicb  is  made  upon  tbeir  mind.  Tbe  ordinary  race  of 
poets  adore  nature  as  a  mistress  \  it  is  Words wortb  wbo  loves 
ber  as  a  wtfe. 

Tbe  admiration  of  tbe  beauties  of  nature,  and  tbe  profound 
sympatby  with  all  tbat  is  fair  and  pure,  is,  in  the  writings 
of  most  other  poets,  a  means  and  instrument  for  producing 
the  effect  they  desire  ;  in  Wordsworth,  it  appears  to  be  the 
end  and  object  of  his  writing. 

Boldly,  yet  reverently,  does  he  follow  Nature  into  her  deep- 
est recesses ;  with  a  calm  and  holy  rapture  does  he  pro- 
nounce her  oracles »  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  are 
tbe  accents  of  God.  He  « speaks  as  one  having  authority, »  and 
the  grave  and  didactic  tone  which  he  frequently  assumes, 

(*)  vThe  Dorian  mood, 
Breathiug  united  force  and  fixed  thought, » 

though  it  may  disappoint  the  reader  who,  looking  np  deepef 
than  the  surface  of  things,  desires  the  vehement  and  passion- 
ate melody  of  the  Byron  school  of  poetry,  is  the  fit  medium 
of  bis  noble  and  Christian  philosophly. 

The  life  of  Wordsworth,  by  a  singular  felicity,  has  been 
such,  ai^  Was  by  its  calm  simplicity  and  innocence,  the  best 
fitted  to  cherish  those  elevated  dontemplations  wbicb  form  the 
characteristic  of  his  poetry. 

■  His  soul  is  like  a  star,  and  dwells  apart.* 

Froni  his  mountain  home,  far  retired  among  the  solitudes 
of  Cumberland,  the  most  picturesque  portion  of  England,   be 

(')  Etttys  of  Elia. 

f )  MiltoD»  PtfidiM  Lost.  Book  IV. 
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has  wandered,  by  liquid  morning  sunlight,  and  calm  moon- 
beams, to  drink  inspiration  from  the  majestic  hiU-solitndes  and 
dark-bine  lakes  that  surround  him  :—>f olio  wing  the  advice  of 
Gp^e  (')  « he  has  bathed  his  earthy  breast  in  the  redness  of  the 
morning  : »  or  to  use  his  own  words  of  scarce  inferior  beauty: 

(■j  «For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth ;  but  bearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Not  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
*  To  chasten  and  subdue 


•Therefore  am  I  still 


A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods. 
And  mountains;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty  world   - 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  perceive;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  Nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart;  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being,  n 

Nor  is  the  actual  and  practical  life  of  this  great  poet  un- 
worthy of  the  holiness  and  solemnity  of  his  mission  :  the  priest 
of  Nature  and  the  interpreter  of  her  profoundest  oracles,  it  is 
clothed  in  purity  and  Christian  Philosophy.  « And  long  it  was 
not  after, »  to  use  the  words  of  his  great  (')  master,  « when  I 
«was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that  he  who  should  hope  to 
« write  well  in  laudable  things  ought  himself  to  be  a  true 
« poem — that  is,  a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and  ho- 
« nourablest  things. »  We  know  no  English  Poet  who  so  speed- 
ily attained  and  so  easily  preserves  a  calm  and  elevated  flight; 
none  who  has  soared  into  the  pure  regions  of  philosophy, 

(*)  uDIo  GeisterwoU  ist  nle  verschlossen ;  * 

Dein  Sinn  ist  za,  dein  Herz  ift  todt; 
Anf,  bade,  Scfauler,  uuTerdroMen 
nio  ird'seho  Broft  im  Morgenrolh.n  (Fiott*.) 

(*}  Wordiworth.  Vol.  II.  p.  103. 

(')  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnaof. 
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(')  «WiUi  plume  so  stroiigy  so  equal,  «nd  so  soft.» 

(*)  «  From  his  own  mind— wbicli' was,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Ben  Jonson's, 
the  very  'sphere  of  humanity,'— he  fetches  those  images  of  virtue  and 
knowledge  of  which  every  one  of  us ,  recognizing  a  part ,  think  we 
comprehend  In  our  natures  the  whole;  and  oftentimes  mistake  the 
powers  which  he  positively  creates  in  us,  for  nothing  more  than  in- 
digenous faculties  of  our  own  minds,  which  only  waited  the  applica- 
tion of  corresponding  virtues  in  him  to  return  a  full  and  elear  echo 
of  the  same.  • 

Eminently  thoughtful  as  is  the  poetrj  of  Wordsworth;  and 
rather  suggestive  of  impressions  than  descriptive  of  emotion, 
no  writer  perhaps  has  ever  succeeded  in  producing  such 
powerful  touches  of  pathos  bj  the  use  of  such  simple  and 
apparently  inadequate  means.  Take  for  example  the  following 
verses,  where  a  strain  of  exquisite  joyance  gradually  harmo- 
nizes into  tones  of  no  common,  and  no  unsalutary  sadness 
and  thoughtfulness : 

(*)  «Down  to  the  vale  this  water     steers; 
How  merrily  it  goes ! 
'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years, 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

And  here,  on  this  delightful  day, 

I  cannot  choose  hut  think. 
How  oft,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 

Beside  this  fountain's  brink. 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears. 

My  heart  is  idly  stirred, 
For  the  same  sound  is' in  my  ears 

Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay. 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  it  takes  away. 

Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 


If  there  be  one  who  need  bemoan 
His  kindred  laid  in  earth, 

The  household  hearts  thitt  were  his  own- 
It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

(')  Aadr«w  Mtnrtl,  Sonnet  4o  Milton. 
(*)  Lttt  E«ayfl  of  ElU— -npon  Sh«kipe«re. 
(*)  WordfTorth :  Poems.  Yol.  III.  Page  S35. 
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We  dare  Bot  trust  oarselves  to  examine  Wordsworth's  great 
Moral  £pic-^«  th^  Excursion,  • — with  a  view  to  give  our  t«ad- 
ersy  bj  extracts,  even  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
poetrj  :  so  numerous  and  so  long  would  be  the  specimens  that 
occur  to  our  minds  at  this  moment,  that  twenty  times  the  space 
which  we  can  devote  to  the  present  remarks,  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  present  an  intellectual  portrait  of  Wordsworth. 

We  will  pass  then  to  his  sonnets,  which  containing,  each  in 
its  narrow  limits,  sufficient  indications  of  the  same  pure  morality 
and  elevated  thought  as  his  longer  poems,  have  the  advantage 
of  not  tempting  our  admiration  too  far. 

The  Sonnet,  as  a  species  of  composition,  was  long,  hut  ef* 
roneously,  imagined  to  be  the  peculiar  domain  of  the  Italian 
Muse,  that  Muse  which  first  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  dis- 
covered, colonisedt  and  cultivated  this  narrow  but  fertile  atigle 
of  Parnassus. 

The  origin  of  this  species  of  writing  has  been  traced  to  the 
Provencal  and  Catalan  poets,  so  far  back  as  that  period  when 
letters  were  disinterred  from  the  neglect  and  oblivion  which 
succeeded  the  destruction  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  It  would 
not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  show,  that  the  essential  character  of 
the  Sonnet — we  do  not  mean  the  external  and  purely  mecha- 
nical features,  which  were  of  course  dependant  upon  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  first  appeared — may  be  found,  and  without 
any  great  or  hypercritical  acuteness,  in  many  |of  the  shorter 
poems  which  were  the  dying  accents  of  the  Classic  Muse;  in 
the  exquisite  gems  of  Catullus  for  instance,  many  of  which 
contain  the  true  elements  of  the  Sonnet  *.  that  is,  the  develop- 
ment, in  a  rich  but  chastened  strain  of  poetry,  of  some  simple 
idea  which,  like  a  wave  of  the  tropic  sea,  swells  slowly  and 
gracefully  along,till  it  gently  foams  itself  to  sleep — rises  grad- 
ually, and  with  a  gentle  motion,  till  it  breaks  and  disperses  in 
the  last  line. 

In  spite  of  the  claim,,  founded  certainly  on  very  legal  and 
authentic  grounds,  those  of  first  colonization  and  long  occu- 
pancy— and  notwithstanding  the  great  names  which  may  be 
adduced  as  cultivators  of  this  narrow  strip  of  Parnassian  ground, 
Petrarca,   Lorenzo  de'  Medici,    Sannazar,   Pico  di  Mirandola^ 
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Tiuno,  Gamoena,  Lope  de  Vega,  «iid  all  the  groal  names  of  Italy, 
we  ventore  to  assevt,  that  howeyer  exotic  a  plant  it  naj  have 
been  to  the  colder  air  of  England,  the  Sonnet  has,  under  the 
culture  of  British  hands,  produced  its  delicate  lowers  in  as 
great  perfection ,  though  not  profusion ,  in  our  cloudier 
cUme,  as  on  the  moonlight  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Shak- 
apeare  has,  in  his  (')  «  sugred  sonnets  among  his  private  friends,  • 
presented  us  with  the  first-fruits  of  that  genius  which  was  desh 
tmed  to  pictwe  the  Promethean  agonies  of  Lear,  and  the  vol- 
cano that  raged  in  the  southern  bosom  of  Othello.  Sidnej, 
whose .  genius  rendered  superfluous  the  additional  glory  of  hav- 
ing appreciated  and  protected  Shakspeare,  has  give«  iis  sonnets 
which  may  be  fearlessly  compared  with  the  noblest  (^)  efforts 
of  Petrarch. 

Milton,  also,  who  has  left  no  style  of  poetry  unattempted, 
and  who  has  attempted  none  without  success,  in  addition 
to  the  exquisite  pastoral  elegy  of  Lycidas,  which  imitates 
and  surpasses  everything  that  the  Italian  i)oets  in  their  canzo- 
ni  have  executed  of  most  beautiful  —  beside  the  Arcades', 
that  delicious  drama  which  breathes  the  very  freshness  of  the 
fields,  has  also  shown  his  universal  genius  in  several  Sonnets, 
not  inferior  in  harmony,  dignity,  and  tenderness,  to  any  work 
of  Petrarch,  or  of  Filicaja. 

That  sublime  invocation  of  vengeance  upon  the  persecutors 
of  the  Waldenses, 

•  Avenge,  o  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold— 

may  be  compared  without  fear  with  any  Italian  Sonnet  of  a 
similarly  grave  and  solemn  character,  nor  has  Petrarch  him- 
self— eloquent  as  was  his  Muse  in  tenderness  and  sorrow, — 
ever  written  anything  superior  to  C)  the  beautiful  tribute  to 
Shakspeare,  so  tender,  so  pathetic  and  so  sublime. 

[i]  Bca  JouoD. 

(')  Perbapt  it  wootd  be  difficult  to  adduce,  eten  amoog  tbo  Italian  poetry,  a  Sonnat 
■M>re  eiqaitita  than  tbat  of  Sidney*i,  beginning 

«Witb  bow  aad  atept ,  0  Moon,  tbou  elimb*at  the  aky, 

«How  allently,  and  witb  bow  wan  a  face. 
(*]  cWbat  neoda  my  Sbabapcare  for  bia  bonodred  bonea?» 
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The  sonnet  is  but  too  commonly  supposed  to  6e  the' proper 
vehicle  (Mily  of  the  elegant  and  generally  cold  laments  of  the 
amourist :  but  we  cannot  resist  quoting  in  this  place  two  spe- 
cimens which  will  proTe  how  true  is  Wordsworth's  idea  of 
the  real  elevation,  dignity,  and  Ihoughtfulness,  which  may  be 
expressed  in  this  much-abused  form  of  verse.  The  first  is 
a  sonnet  which  was  discovered  in  the  grave  of  Laura,  when 
opened  in  lb62  by  Francis  the  First,  and  of  which  we  shall 
venture  to  subjoin,  in  a  note,  (')  2^  faithful  but  imperfect  tran*- 
lation.     It  is  of  course  Petrarcan. 

•  Qui  riposan  le  caste  e  felicL  ossa, 

Bi  queir  alma  gen  til  e  sola  in  terra : 

Aspro  e  dur  sasso,  teco  hai  sotterra 
II  vero  onor,  la  fama,  e  belta  smossa. 
Morte  ha  del  verde  Lauro  svelta  e  scossa 

Fresca  radice— il  premio  dellaguerra. 

Di  quattro  lustri  e  piu— se  almen  non  erra 
Mio  pensier  tristo— e  chiudi  in  poca  fossa. 
Felice  pianta  in  borgo  d'Avignone 

Nacque  e  mori-^e  qui  con  ess^  giace 
La  penna,  e  stil,  Tincbiostro,  e  la  ragione. 
O  delicati  membri— o  viva  face 

Che  ancor  me  cuoci  e  struggi— in  ginocchione 
Ciascun*  preghi  il  Signor  ti  accetti  in  pace. « 

The  other  is  that  sonnet  of  Filicaja,  whose  accents,  sweet 
as  they  are,  seem  to  be  the  agonized  and  dying  cry  of  hie 
lovely  but  most  unhappy  country, 

(*]  Denoalh,  tlM  cliaste  and  happy  bones  repote, 

or  that  white  soal  and  rare  beneath  the  iky. 
Hard,  nigged  stone,  with  thee  enclosed  lie. 

True  honour,  fame,  and  beauty's  faded  rose. 

Death,  ihou  hacC  torn  the  bads  Crom  the  f»eah  stem 
Of  the  green  Laurel— that  long  war  fire's  priz^ 
Four  lustres  long  and  more,  if  my  sad  aighs 

Err  not  in  connt—and  here  entombed  them. 

Its  Tirgin  buds  in  Arignon  rerealtng, 

It  bloomed  and  withered:  in  this  eoflfiu  lies 

My  skill,  my  wit,  my  heart,  my  hope,  my  feeling. 

O  delicate  limbs— o  torch  of  liring  love. 

Which  yet  doth  burn  and  melt  me— humbly  kneeling. 

Pray  God  to  take  her  to  his  peace  above. 
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« Italia,  Italia!  oh  tu  cui  feo  la  sorte 

Dono  infelice  di  bellezza;  ond'  bai 

Funesta  dote  d'  infiniti  guai , 
Cbe  in  ironte  scritti  per  gran  doglia  porte, 
Oh,  fossi  lu  men  bella,  o  assai  piu  forte; 

Ond*  assai  piu  ti  paventasse,  o  assai 

Ti  amasse  ni€n,  chi  dal  tuo  hello  ai  rai 
Par  che  si  strugge,  eppur  ti  sEda  a  morte. 
Ch*  or  piu  dair  Alpi  non  vedrei  torrenti 

Scender  d'armati— ne  di  sangue  tinta 
Beyer  Tonda  del  Po  gallici  armenti.* 
Or  uon  vedrei  dal  non  tuo  ferro  cinta 

Pngoar  col  brand o  di  straniere  genii, 
Per  servir  sempre,  o  vincitricc,  o  vinta. 

Wordsworth  has  seen  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  genius  that 
the  sonnet. was  capable  of  being  restored  to  its  true  dignity  as 
a  Tebicle  for  lofty  and  moral  reflection :  and  his  Sonnets  are 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  wprks. 

« Scorn  not  the  Sonnet,  critic, »  he  says,'  in  ('}  one  of  them, 
wliich  contains ,  in  a  rich  enchasement  of  highly  finished 
diction,  thoughts  as  pure  and  beautiful  as  gems— 

•  Scorn  not  the  Sonnet,  critic,  you  have  frowned. 
Mindless  of  its  just  honour;  with  this  key 
Shakspeare  unlocked  his  heart;  the  melody 

Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch^s  wound; 

A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound; 
Camoens  smoothed  with  it  an  exile's  grief; 
'  The  Sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle-leaf. 

Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
His  visionary  brow :  a  glow-worm  lamp 
It  cheered  mild  Spenser, .  called  from  Fairy-land 

To  stru^le  through  dark  ways;  and  when  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton— in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 

Soul-animating  strains— alas,  too  few. » 

The  Sonnet  of  Wordsworth,  unlike  those  feeble  and  flashy 
fireworks  which  have  usurped  the  name,  rises  a  pyramid  of 
calm  fire,  till  in  the  last  line  it  breaks  into  light,  dissolving 
into    a    shower   of  liquid  ^  radiance.     Perhaps    no    poem    of 

C]  Vol.  II.  p.  115. 
'  VOL.    II.  13 
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equal  lengtb  contains  more  thought,  majestj,  energy,  and  true 
sublimity,  than  the  following  lines,  « the  thought  of  a  Briton 
on  the  subjugation  of  Switzerland. "  (') 

« Two  voices  are  there :  one  is  of  the  Sea, 

One  of  the  Mountains ;  each  a  mighty  voice ; 

In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice; 

They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty! 
There  came  a  Tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee 

Thou  foughtst  against  him;  but  hast  vainly  striven, 

Thoii  from  the  Alpine  holds  at  length  art  driven. 

Where  not  a  torrent  murmur  *s  heard  by  thee. 
Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft: 

Then  cleave,  oh  cleave  to  that  which  still  is  left; 

For,  high-souled  Maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be 
That  Mountain  Floods  should  thunder  as  before, 

And  Oceam  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore, 

And  aeither  awful  voice  be  heard  by  thee. » 

In  the  longer^  poems  of  Wordsworth,  the  Excursion,  the 
Ballads,  and  indeed  in  all  that  he  has  written,  the  reader  can- 
not fail  to  remark  the  points  which  we  have  ventured  to  ad- 
duce as  the  characteristics  of  his  genius.  The  same  profound 
and  delicate  appreciation  of  nature,  the  same  patient  and  de- 
licate portraiture  even  of  her  slightest  shades  and  evanescent  va- 
rieties— the  same  rapturous  and  abstracted  sympathy  with 
•  this  breathing  world . » 

(•)  « All  about  him  does  express, 
(Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress), 
A  Sicilian  fruitfulness; » 

Yet,  high  as  are  these  aims,  and'  difficult  as  they  are  of 
attainment,  Wordsworth  does  not  stop  here:  his  poetical  hori- 
zon does  not  bound  itself  here. 

All  that  is  beautiful,  tender,  and  sublime,  in  external  na- 
ture— •<  the  mute  and  the  material  things  • — but  lead  him  upward 
to  a  wider  scene  of  contemplation.  To  him  the  palace  of  Na- 
ture is  but,  if  we  may  adopt  the  exquisite  words  of  Johann 
Paul  Richter ,  •  the   ethnic  porch  and  ifore-court  to  the  great 

(')  Vol.  II.  P.  a.M. 

\^*j   Lamb. 
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Tem^  of  the  Infinite*  in  which  he  worships.  «  These 
4 abilities  aire  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but 
yet  to  some,  (though  most  abuse)  in  every  nation  ;  and  are 
of  power,  beside  the  ofiBce  of  a  pulpit,  td  inbroed  and  che- 
rish in  a  tttdt,  people,  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civi^ 
lity,  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  af- 
fections in  right  tune,  to  celebrate  in  glorioua  and  lofty  hymns, 
the  throne  and  equipage  of  Gods  almightiness,  and  what  he 
works,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought,  with  high  pro- 
vidence in  his  Church  ;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  mar- 
tyrs and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious 
nations,  doing  valiantly  through  faith  against  the  enemies  of 
Christ..  (') 

So  lofty  and  so  pure  being  his  views,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  his  genius  has  been  misjudged,  and  his  poetry ^  for  a 
while,  neglected :  he  has  however,  confident  in  the  truth  of 
hi9  systeol— -how  justly  confident  we  need  not  say — gone  on  « re- 
joicing in  his  strength*— turning  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  those  mists 
of  ill-judgment  and  miscomprehension  which  it  seems  are  fated 
to  obscure  the  rising  of  every  truly  great  and  original  poet, 
gradually  melting  before  the  beams  of  Truth  :  knowing,  as 
he  does,  that  (') 

•  Thus  it  is  with  writers  who  nre  to  have  a  currency  through  ages. 
In  the  beginniDg  they  are  confounded  with  most  others ;  soon  they 
tall  into  some  secondary  class ;  next  into  one  rather  less  ohscure  and 
humble :  by  degrees  they  are  liberated  from  the  dross  and  lumber  that 
hamper  them ;  and  being  once  above  the  heads  of  contemporaries, 
rise  slowly  and  waveringly,  then  regularly  and  erectly,  then  rapidly 
and  majestically,  till  the  vision  strains  and  aches  as  it  pursues  them 
in  their  ethereal  elevation. » 

His  studies,  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  life,  fulfilliag 
and  exemplifying  his  own  definition  of  what  should  be  the 
existence  of  a  poet — « plainHiving  and  high  thinking » — the  high 
objects  to  which  he  devotes  his  muse,  the  patient  hopefulness 

(')  Millon,  KoMon  of  Church  Qprernment  arged  agiinat  PreUty. 
(')  W«lt«r  Savage  Landor.     CooTerMtiona   of  Literary   Men  aod  Sutearaen.    Seconil 
8«rie».     Vol.  II.     P.  7. 
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with  which  he  long  awaited  that  change  in  the  jadgments  of 
his  countrymen  which  has,  with  a*  slow  justice,  acknowledged 
him  to  be  the  great  poet  of  this  century  ;  and  which  will 
gradually  but  surely  place  him  so  high  among  th^  great  poets 
of  the  world,  appear  to  us  to  afford  a  remarkable  similarity 
and  parallel  between  him  and  his  great  master  Milton,  in  whose 
words  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks,  applying  them— -as  we 
are  convinced  he  himself  might  have  applied  them,  to  the 
description  of  a  poet,  little  inferior  to  himself, 

(*j  « Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue 
amiable  or  grave, '  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the 
changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without ,  or  the  wily 
subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man*s  thoughts  from  within ;  all  these  things, 
with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out  and  describe, 
teaching  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  through  all  the 
instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those  especially  of  soft  and 
delicious  temper,  who  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  truth  herself, 
unless  they  see  her  elegantly  dressed ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of  ho- 
nesty and  good  life  appear  now  rugged  and  difficult,  though  they 
be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  will  then  appear  to  all  men  both 
easy  and  pleasant,  though  they  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed. 


(')  Milton. 
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Sub-Maunb  Daintibs. — A  wooden  box,  marked  « Conserve 
Artichena  de  Citron,  Marseilles, »  and  containing  twelve  tin 
cases,  lias  verj  lately  been  brOugbt  on  sbore  from  tbe  wreck 
of  tbe  Royal  George.  The  canisters  were  air-tight,  and  closely 
filled  with  boiled  French  beans,  neither  vinegar  nor  spice 
was  to  be  detected.  A  dish  of  these  curious  vegetables  on 
being  dressed  was  prqnounced  excellent,  and,  although  at 
least  fifty-seven  years  old,  was  nearly  as  tender  and  full  of 
flavour  as  though  it  had  been  just  purchased  in  Covent  Gar- 
den Market.  (Atlas.) 

Thambs  Tuknbl.-— The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  cir- 
cular, staircases  for  foot-passengers,  and  also  the  carriage-ways, 
has  been  taken,  and  will  be  commenced  forthwith.  The  la- 
bours of  Sir  J.  Brunei,  as  regards  the  tunnel  itself,  are  com- 
pleted ;  the  key-brick  of  the  last  arch  on  the  Middlesex  side 
was  inserted  by  the  King'  of  Prussia,  during  his  Majesty's 
visit,  and  the  workmen  have  for  the  last  month  passed  under 
the  river  from  Rotherhithe  to  Wapping ,  and  vice  versA , 
as  well  as  many  visitors,  by  special  orders  from  the  directors 
and  secretary,  without  the  least  inconvenience  ;  but  it  is  shortly 
intended  to  close  the  tunnel  for  a  few  weeks,  to  prevent  any 
interruptions  to  the  operations  of  the  workmen  while  form- 
ing the  circular  staircases,  and  about  the  second  or  third 
week  in  April  the  Thames  Tunnel  will  be  finally  opened  to 
the  public,  who  will  be  enabled  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other  on  payment  of  a  small  toll,  which  has  not 
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yet  been  fixed.  The  shield  has  been  remoYed  in  compart- 
ments, and  is  now  lying  on  the  wharf  adjoining  the  shaft  on 
the  Middlesex  side.  About  3,000  passengers  cross  the  ferry 
daily,  between  Wapping  and  Rotherhithe,  in  the  small  boats, 
and  the  namber  of  persons  who  will  avail  IhemseWes  of  the 
new  line  of  communication  under  water,  when,  the  tunnel  is 
opened,  will  probably  be  trebled.  The  arches  appear  to  be 
remarkably  dry  ;  and  now  both  ends  of  the  tunnel  are  open- 
ed, and  Uie  workmen  are  enabled  to  enter  both  shafts,  the 
ventilation  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  comforts  of 
the  visitors,  |who  were  formerly  inconvenienced  by  the  confined 
atmosphere  of  the  place,  much  increased.  (Herald.) 

Wealth  of  the  Late  Duke  of  Cleveland. —  It  is  said  that 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Cleveland's  death,  his  eldest  son,  the 
present  Duke,  succeeds  to  L80,000  a  year.  Lord  William  Pou- 
lett  has  a  legacy  of  L560,000,  and  Lord  Harry  another  of 
Li^40,000.  There  is  a  legacy  of  L200,000  to  a  grandson; 
the  Dowager  Duchess  has  the  Yorkshire  estate,  the  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  an  immense  amount  of  plate,  jewellei:y, 
and  furniture.  A  large  portion  of  the  unentailed  estates  in 
Durham  goes  to  one  of  his  daughters.  His  grace,  it  is  said, 
had  LI  ,250,000  in  the  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent  Consols, 
besides  plato  and  jewellery  to  the  value  of  a  million  sterling. 

(COCHIEI.) 

The  Deae  Departed. — Two  widowers  were  ooce  condoling 
together,  on  the  recent  bereavement  of  their  wives,  when  one 
of  them  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh«  « Well  may  I  bewail  my  loss, 
for  I  had  so  few  differences  with  the  dear  deceased,  that  the 
last  day  of  my  marriage  was  as  happy  as  the  first. » — ••  There 
I  surpass  you, »  said  his  friend,  « for  the  last  day  of  mine  was 
happier. » 

Death  from  the  Extraction  of  a  Tooth.— *  A  few  days  ago 
a  young  man  in  Edinburgh  having  had  occasion  to  have  one 
of  his  teeth  drawn,  went  to  a  dentist  for  that  purpose.  On 
the  operation  being  performed,  a  violent  hemorrhage  imme- 
diately took  place,  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  stanch, 
and  the  young  man  actually  bled  to  death.  Cases  of  this  kiiidy 
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we  are  informed,  are  by  no  means  uneiampled.  and  persons 
of  a  hemorrhagic  tendency  ought  to  be  peculiarly  careful  of 
haying  recourse  to  the  extraction  of  their  teeth.     (Globe.) 

In  England,  observes  the  Presse,  the  annual  expense  of 
each  soldier  upon  an  average  is  Si-O  fr.,  consequently  the 
number  is  but  few.  In  France  the  expense  is  3k0  fr.,  in 
Austria  2kO  fr.,  in  Prussia  212  fr.,  and  in  Russia  120  fr. 

Unhandsome  Assault. — At  the  Thames  Police  Court,  on  Thurs- 
day,  Mr^  Ballantine  committed  the  wife  of  a  man  with  a 
wooden  leg^,  who  had  screwed  off  the  temporary  limb,  and 
broke  her  husband's  head  with  it.  (Atlas.) 

A  merchant  advertised  lately  for  a  clerk  « accustomed  to 
confinement.*  He  received  an  answer  from  a  persjon  who 
had  been  seven  years  in  jail !  (Abgus.) 

NoRTHCOTB. — ^This  artist,  who  thought  it  much  easier  for  a 
man  to  be  his  superior  than  his  equal,  being  once  asked  by 
Sir  William  Knighton  what  he  thought  of  the  Prince  Regent,' 
replied,  al  am  not  acquainted  with  him.»— «Why,  his  Royal 
Highness  says  he  knows  you. » — « Know  me !  Pooh !  tliat's 
only  ?us  brag. » 

Electrical  Clocks.--  In  front  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  In- 
slitotion  there  is  a  clock  of  large  sice,  going  by  the  action 
of  voltaic  electricity,  the  dial  plate  of  which  is  illuminated  at 
night  for  the  oonvenience  of  the  public.  We  believe  this  is 
the  first  street  clock  of  the  kind  ever  established,  and  its  erec- 
tion may  be  therefore  looked  upon  as  something  both  good 
and  new  in  the  world  of  science.  For  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing correct  time  simultaneously  in  a  multitude  of  such  clocks, 
the  inventor  proposes  to  fix  a  « regulator »  in  a  central  posi- 
tion, which  is  there  to  receive  from  a  galvanic  battery  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  electricity  to  be  dispersed  by  itself,  through 
the  agency  of  an  electro-magnet,  to  any  number  cf  time-pieces 
with  which  it  might  be  placed  in  electrical  communication, 
all  of  which  would  conaeNiuently  keep  time  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  controlling  regulator.  The  Polytechnic  clock 
has  been  going  ever  since  Christmas-eve ;  and  Mr.  Bain,  the 
inventor  of  the  electrical  clocks,  avers  that  it  will  never  re- 
quire attention  as  long  as  the  •  regulator  •   ia  kept  in'  motion, 
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and  the  galyanic  battery   is  supplied   with  its  neoessarj  ele* 
ments. 

Rules  for  Walking  iw  Fbostt  Weather. —  1.  Take  short, 
quick  steps  at  all  times,  and  in  all  situations.  2.  If  descend- 
ing any  inclined  road,  take  care  to  put  down  the  toe  first. 
3.  If  ascending,  plant  the  heel  firmly,  h.  In  all  cases,  keep 
the  body  in  rather  a  stooping  position,  with  the  knee  joints 
playjng  loosely.  If  you  attempt  the  stately^  ten  to  one  but 
you  measure  your  length  upon  the  ground.  Better  to  toddle 
awkwardly  home,  than  be  carried  on  a  shutter,  with  a  leg  or 
arm  broken. — R.  A.  B. 

New  Locohottve. — A  mechanician  named  Magdinger,  resid.- 
ing  at  Neubourg,  on  the  Danube,  has  constructed  a  carriage 
on  three  wheels,  which,  by  effect  of  some  internal  mecha- 
nism, was  impelled  at  the  rate  of  four  leagues  an  hour.  A 
child  may  set  the  machine  in  motion,  and  the  inventor  is  at 
present  constructing  a  machine  on  a  larger  scale,  which  he 
expects  will  render  the  construction  of  railroads  no  longer  ne- 
cessary.—  (AuQSBCRG  Gazette.) 

Exception. — « How  many  fools,  including  yourself,  •  inquired 
a  collegian  of  his  comrade,  «went  to  the  lecture  en  Phreno- 
logy ?  n  The  person  addressed,  instead  of  wswering,  took  the 
term  in  high  dudgeon. — «Well,  then,  •  resumed  his  friend; 
•  how  many  fools  were  there  without  reckoning  yourself?* 
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CHAPTER  mt  FOCKTSENTB. 


Dolly  Yarden's  pretty  little  head  was  yet  bewildered  by  va- 
rious recollections  of  the  party,  and  her  bright  eyes  were  yet 
dazzled  by  a  crowd  of  images,  daacing  before  them  like  motes 
in  the  sunbeams ,  among  which  the  effigy  of  one  partner 
in  particular  did  especially  figure,  the  same  being  a  young 
coachmaker  (a  master  in  his  own  right),  who  had  giten-  her 
to  understand,  when  he'  handed  her  into  the  ohair  at  parting, 
that  it  was  his  fixed  resolre  to  neglect  his  business  from  that 
time,  and  die  slowly  for  the  love  of  her— Dolly's  head,  and 
eyes,  and  thoughts,  and  sevoi  senses,  were  all  in  a  state  ot 
flutter  and  confusion  for  which  the  party  was  accountable, 
although  it  was  now  three  days  old,  when,  as  she  was  sitting 
listlessly  at  breakfast,  reading  all  manner  of  fortunes  (that  is 
to  say,  of  married  and  flourishing  fortunes)  in  the  grounds  of 
her  teacup,  a  step  was  heard  in  th^  workshop,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Chester  was  descried   through   the  glass  door,    standing 
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*  among  the  rusty  locks  and  keys,  like  loTe  among  the  roses — 
for  which  apt  comparison  the  historian  may  by  no  means 
take  any  credit  to  himself,  the  same'  being  the  invention,  in 
a  sentimental  mood,  of  the  chaste  and  modest  Miggs,  who, 
beholding  him  from  the  doorsteps  she  was  then  cleaning,  did, 
in  her  maiden  meditation,  give  utterance  to  the  simile. 

The  locksmith,  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  have  his 
eyes  thrown  tipward  anrf  his  head  baAwarcf,  in  an  intense 
communing  with  Toby,  did  not  see  his  visitor,  until  Mrs.  Var- 
den,  more  wa^hful  than  the  rest,  had  desired  Sim  Tapperlit 
to  open  the  glass  door  and  give  him  admission — from  which 
untoward  circumstance  the  good  lady  argued  ( for  she  could 
deduce  a  precious  moral  from  the  most  trifling  event)  that  to 
take  a  draught  of  small  ale  in  the  morning  was  to  observe  a 
pernicious,  irreligious,  and  Pagan  custom ,  the  relish  whereof 
should  be  left  to  swine,  and  Satan,  or  at  least  to  Popish  per- 
sons, and  should  be'  shunned  by  the  righteous  as  a  work  of 
sin  and  evil.  She  would  no  doubt  have  pursued  her  admo- 
nition much  further,  and  would  have  founded  on  it  a  long 
list  of  precious  precfpts  of  inestimable  value,  but  that  the  young 
gentleman  standing  by  in  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  and  dis- 
comfited manner  while  she  read  her  spouse  this  lecture,  oc- 
ca^iQited  h^  to  bring;  it  to  d  «prettiatute  donchlrioil. 

nVfti  sur<  youl)  excuse  me  sir, »  said  Mrs:  Vardett^  ^^Bg 
atifd'cttiftseylng.  •V'ardenis  so  very  thOB^htle^,an4  nwHlffjrf© 
miioh  . reminding — Sim,  bifing  a  ehair  hwe. » 

Mr.  Tappertit  obeyed,  with  a  flourish  implying  tliaii  he  (Kd 
st^l  und^t  protest. 
'^«#Ali4  J6ti  dan  go,  8im»  sajid  thb  locksmith.      •  •i* 

Mr.  Tapperlit  obeyed  again « still  trader  protest;  and  belay- 
ing himself  to  the -workshops  began  seriously  to  fedrlhai  he 
itiight  filtd'  it  necessfty  to  poimn  his  masted;'. befoiro  histkne 

'  1ft  the 'nMon  tinM,  Bdwaird  mfknr«d  siiftable  repKerf  to  Mhi. 
Ta^d^'s  courteeieg,  and  that  laily'brightenedf  npiiiia*y  much; 
so  thdt  when  he  accepted  a  dish  of  tea  from  the  fair  hands 
of  Dolly,  she  was  |ierf«clly-  agreeable. 

«I  am  sure  if  there's  anyiMng  w«  oanidt^y^^yiMeiif  or  I, 


or  DoUy.  either, -«*  to  Berre  you»  sir^  at -any  time,  you. have 
only  to  say  it,  and  it  shall  be  done, »  said  Mrs.  V . 

«I  am  mi|ch .obliged  to. you,  I  am  sure »  xetarned  Edward. 
« You^f^cfwrage  me  to.  say  that  I  have  como  here  now,  to  beg 
your  good,  offices. » 
.  1|1d^.  Yarden  was  delighted  bayond  measure. 

« It  Recurred,  to  mc  that  probably  your  fair  daughter  might 
be  goii%  to  the  Warren,  either  to^ay  or  to-morrow,*  said 
Edward,  glancing  at  Dolly  ^  «and  if  so,,  and  you  will  allow 
her  ^o  tak^.^hflrge  of  this  letter,  Ms^'am,  you  will  oblige  me 
more  than  I  can  tell  you.  The  truth  is,  that  while  I  am  yery 
anxious  it  should  reach  its  destination,  I  have.particular  reasons 
for  not  trusting  it  t^  any  othei:  conreyance  f  so  thai  without 
your  help,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss.»    .. 

M  She  was  not  going  .that  way,  sir,  either  to-day,  or  to-mor- 
row,  noft  indeed  all  next  week; »  the  lady  graciously  rejoinedi 
4  biit  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  put  ourselv^^s  out  of  the  way 
eo  your  account,  and  if  you  wish  it,  you  may  depend  upon 
its  going  to-day.  You  might  suppose  >•  said  Mrs..  Yarden,  frown- 
ing at  her  husband,  h  from  Yarden's  sitting  there  so  glum  and 
silent,. that  he  objected  to  this  arrangement;  but  you  must  not 
mind  that,  sir,  if  you  please.  It's  his  way  at  home.  Out  of 
doory,  he  can  be  cheerful  and  talkative  enough. » 

MoWv,  the  fact  was,  that  the  .unfortunate  locksmith,  blessing 
^  .^ars  to  find  his  helpmate  in  such  good  humour,  had 
been  sitting  ^ith  a  beaiping  face,  hearing  this  discourse  wilfa 
a  joy  past  all  expression.  Wherefore  this  sudden  attack  quite 
took  him  by  surprise, 

«My  dear  Martha — »  he  said. 

« Oh  yes,  I  dare  say,  •  interrupted  Mrs.  Yarden,  with  a  smile 
of  mingted scorn  and  pieasantry .  «  Yeiy  dear!  We  all  know  that. » 

«No,  but  my  good  soul»  said  Gabriel,  «you  arc  quite  mis- 
taken. Yo|U  are  indeed.  I  was  delighted  to  find  you  so  kind 
and  ready.  1  waited,  my  dear,  anxiously,  I  assure  you,  to 
hear  what  you  would  say. » 

•  You  waited  anxiously, »  repeated  Mrs.  Y.  «Ycs!  ihank 
]fou,  Yarden.  You  waited ,  as  yon  always  do,  that  I  might 
bear   the   blame,  .if  any    came  of  it.     But    I    am   used   to 
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it, »  said  the  lady  with  a  kind  of  soletnn  titter,    « and    that's 
my  comfort !  ■ 
«I  give  you  my  word,  Martha-— »  said  Gabriel. 

•  Let  me  give  you  my  word,  my  dear, »  interposed  his  wife 
with  a  christian  smile,  « that  such  discussions  as  these  between 
married  people,  are  much  better  left  alone.  Therefore,  if  you 
please,  Varden,  weHl  drop  the  subject.  I  have  no  wish  to 
pursue  it.  I  could,  I  might  say  a  great  deal.  But  I  would 
rather  not.     Pray  don't  say  any  more. » 

« I  don't  want  to  say  any  more, »  rejoined  the  goaded  lock- 
smith. 

« Well  then,  don't, »  said  Mrs.  Varden. 

•  Nor  did  I  begin  it,  Martha,  »^  added  the  locksmith,  good- 
humouredly,  « I  must  say  that. » 

« You  did  not  begin  it,  Varden ! »  exclaimed  his  wife,  open- 
ing hor  eyes  very  wide  and  looking  round  upon  the  com- 
pany, as  though  she  would  say.  You  hear  this  man  ^  «>  You 
did  not  begin  it,  Varden !  But  you  shall  not  say  I  was  out 
of  temper.  No,  you  did  not  begin  it,  oh  dear  no,  not  you, 
my  dearfji 

•  Well,  well,"  said  the  locksmith.     "That's  settled  then.. 

•  Oh  yes,>  rejoined  his  wife,  •quite.  If  you  Hke  to  say 
Dolly  begain  it,  my  dear,  I  shall  not  contradict  you.  I  know 
my  duty.  I  need  know  it,  I  am  sure.  I  am  often  obliged 
to  bear  it  in  mind,  when  my  inclination  perhaps  would  he  for 
the  moment  to  forget  it.  Thank  you,  Varden, »  and  so,  with 
a  mighty  show  of  humility  and  forgiveness,  she  folded  her 
hands ,  and  looked  round  again  ,  with  a  smile  which  plainly 
said  « If  you  desire  to  see  the.  first  and  foremost  among  female 
martyrs,  here  she  is,  -on  view  I  ■ 

.  This  little  incident,  illustrative  though  it  was  of  Mrs.  Var- 
den's  extraordinary  sweetness  and  amiability,  had  so  strong  a 
tendency  to  check  the  conversation  and  to  disconcert  all  parties 
but  that  excellent  lady,  that  only  a  few  monosyllables  Wiere 
uttered  until  £dward  withdrew ;  which  he  presently  did,  thank- 
ing the  lady  of  the  house  a  great  many  times  for  her  condes- 
cension, and  whispering  in  Dolly's  ear  that  he  would  call  on 
the  morrow,  in  case  there  should  happen  to  be  an  answer  to 
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Ibe  note  —  wlB^^  indoeA,  she  knew  witkovt  his  tellinl^,  as 
Barnabj  and  his  friend  Grip  had  dropped  in  on  the  pierions 
night  to  prepare  her  for  ihe  virit  ^hich  was  Uien  terminating. 

Gabriel',  who  had  attended  Edward  ta  the  door,  came  back 
wjlh  his'  hands  in.  his  pockets  ;  and,  after  fidgeting  about  the 
room  in  a  very  nneasj  manner,  and  casting  a  great  many  side- 
long looks  at  Mrs.  Yarden  (who  with  the  calmest  countenance 
in  the  w«frid  was  fire  fathoms  deep  in  the  Protestant  Manual), 
inquired  of  l>Mj  how  she  meant  to  go.  Dolly  supposed  by 
the  stage-«oach,  and  looked  at  her  lady  mother,  who  finding 
henelf  silently  appealed  to,  diyed  down  at  least  another  fathom 
into  the  Manual,  and  became  unconscious  of  all  earthly  things. 

•^Marflui''^*' said. the  loeksmith. 

ml  hear  you,  Yarden,  ■  said  his  wife^  without  rising  t6  the 
sarface. 

ii  i  am  seny ,  my  dear,  yon  have  such  an  objection  to  the  Midy- 
pole  and  old  John,  for  otherways  9s  it's  a  very  fine  morning, 
nad  Saturday's  not  a  busy  day  with  us,  we  might  have  all 
three  gone  to  Ghigwell  in  the  chaise,  and  had  quite  a  happy 
day  of  it.  • 

Mrs.  Yarden  immediately  closed  the  Manual,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  requested  to  be  led  up-stairs. 

« What  is  the  matter  now,  Martha?  >  enquired  the  locksmith. 

To  which  Martha  rejoined  «0h!  don't  speak  to  me,ii  and 
protested  in  an  agony  that  if  anybody  had  told  her  so,  she 
wouldn't  have  believed  it. 

•  But  Martha  •  said  Gabriel ,  putting  himself  in  the  way  as 
die  was  moving  off  with  the  aid  of  Dolly's  shoulder, « wouldn't 
have  believed  what?  Tell  me  what's  wrong  now.  Do  tell 
me.  Upon  my  soul  I  don't  know.  Do  jrou  know,  child? 
Damme ! »  cried  the  locksmith,  pluddng  at  his  wig  in  a  kind 
of  frenzy,  « nobody  does  know,  1  verily  believe,  but  MiggsU 

•  Miggs, »  said  Mrs.  Yarden  faintly,  and  with  symptoms  of 
approaching  incoherence,  •  is  attached  to.  me^  and  that  is  suf- 
ficient to  draw  down,  haired  upon  her  in  this  house.  She  is 
a  comfort  to  me,  whatever  she  may  be  to  others. » 

« She's  no  comfort  to  me, »  cried  Gabriel ,  made  bold  by 
despair.  « She's  the  misery  of  my  life.  She's  all  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  in  one. » 
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«Sfae'«  coBridereil  w,  I  liave no  4qii1»|;i*  jMid  llrg.  Ysgdm. 
•  i  was  prepared  for  thai ;  ii'8  tiaturak;  it'fi  of  a  piece  wiUk 
thereat.  Wliea  you  taiiiil  me  aa  you  do  'to  lajiaoe,  ho<v 
can  I  wonder  that  yoa  lauBt  her  heUnd  her  iiackjii  And 
hefe  the  incoherenice  coming. on  very  atrongy  Mrs.  Vatfdeii  we|^l^ 
and  laughed,  and  aohbed,  and  ahiTered,  and  hiecough^d,  and 
ohoaked;  and  saidldiefcneW  it  was  yery  fooKsh,  huisheceoldn't 
help  it;  and  that  when:  she  was  dead'  and  gone,  jieriiapa  Aey 
would  be  sorry  for  it-^whieh  raally  under  the  eiecuiistaivses 
did  not  appear  quite  so  probahleas!  she  seemed,  to  ihuik*'-*with 
a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect.  In  a  word^  die  passed 
with  great  decency  through  all  the  ceranonies  incidenttal  to 
such  occasions  ;  and  being  snpporied.upHtain,  was  depMted 
in  a  highly  spasmodic  state  oniher.own  bed,  where  Miss  Miggs 
shortly  afterwards  flung  herself  upon  the  body. 

The  philosophy  of  all  this  was,  that  Mjrb.  Yaiden  wanted 
to  go  to  Chigwell ;  that  die  did  not  want  to  make  any  e<m* 
cession  or  explanation ;  that  she  would  only  go  on  being  fa»? 
plored  and  entreated  so  to  do  ;  and  thdt.she  'would  accept  no 
other  terms.  Accordingly ,  after  a  vast  amount  of  moaning 
and  crying  up-staira,  and  much  damping  of  fordieads,  and 
vinegaring  of  temples,  and  hartshorning  of  noses,  and.  so  forth; 
and  after  most  pathetic  adjurations  from  Miggs,  assisted  by 
warm  brandy-and-water  not  over  weak,  and  divers  other  cor- 
dials, also  of  a  stimulating  quality,  administered  at  first  in 
teaspoonsful  and  afterwards  in  increasing  doses,  and  of  which 
Miss  Miggs  herself  partook  as  a  prevbntive  measure  (for  faint- 
ing is  infectious);  after  ail  these  remedies,  and  many  more  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  not  to  take,  had  been  applied ;  and 
many  verbal  consolations,  moral,  religious,  and  :miaeellaneQus, 
had  been  superadded  thereto ;  the  locksmith  humbled  himadf , 
afid  the  end  was  gained. 

•  If  it's  only  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  father, » 
said  Dolly,  urging  him  io  go  up-stairs. 

« Oh,  Doll,  Doll, »  said  her  good-oaiured  father.  « If  you 
ever  have  a  hudmnd  of  your  own-—  • 

Dolly  glanced  at  the  glass. 

« — Well,  when  you  have, »  said  the  locksmith,  •  never  iaial. 
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my  darlingi  M6re  donestM  unluippiaess  hs»  come  of  ^asy  faint- 
uig^  DoH,  than  from  aH  the  graater  paflsioas  put  CogeiUer. 
Bemembcr  tlMtt,  my  dear,  if  yon  ^nld  beraally  happy,  wikh 
you  netier.caM  be,  if  your  hnband  isn't ^  And  a  word  in  your 
ear,  m^  preeieus.-  Never  Juito  a  Higgs  about  yooN 

With  this  advice  he  kissed  Us  blooming  daughter  on  the 
cheek,  and  slowly  repaired  to  Mrs.  Yarden's  room ;  where  that 
lady,  lying  all  prie  and  lanpijd  on  bei)  couch,  was  refreshing 
herself  with  a  sight  of  her  last  new'lNmnet,  wliich  Miggs,  as 
a  means  of  calming  her  soattered  spirits,  displayed  to  the  best 
adhrantage  at  iier  bieklside. 

« Here's  master,  mim, »  said  Miggs.  « Oh,  what  a  happiness 
it  is  when  .man  and  wife  «onie  voond  again  I  Oh  gracioas,  to 
think  thai  him  and  her  should  ever  hsrre  a*  word  together!* 
In  the  energy  of  these  sentiments,  which  were  uttered  as  an 
apostrophe  to  the  Heavens  in  general.  Miss  Miggs  perched  (he 
bonnet  on  the  top  of  her  own  head,  and  folding  her  hands^ 
tttfUed  on  her  tbars.  >    .      !  .  . 

« I  can't  help  it,  •  cried  -Ifig^.  «.I  cooldn^t,  if  I  waS'  to  be 
drownded  in  'em«  She  has  such  a  forgiving  .spirtti  She'll 
forget  all  that  has  passed^  and -go  along  witii  you,  sir^Ofa,  If 
it  was  fb  .the  world's  end,  she'd- go  .along  with  yon. » 

Mrs.  Varden  with  a  faint  smile,  gently  mproved  her  attend- 
ant for  this  enthuaiaam,  and.  reminded  her  at  the  same' time 
thai  she  was  f aor  too.  unwell  to  ventuee  out  that  day..    . 

«0h  no»  yon'r^e  not,  mim^  i>dcM  you're .  not, »  said  Miggs ) 
•  I  repeal- to  master.;  mastef  knows  you're  not,  ririm.  I  Thi 
hak«  and  motion  of  the  shay,  .^11  do' yon  good,  mim,  and 
you  must  not  give  way  >  you  must  not  give  way ,  you  must 
notraly.  She  must  keep  up,  mustn't  she,  sir,  fMr  all  oursakes? 
I  was  a  telling  her  that,  just  now.  She  must  remember  ns^ 
evea  if  :Sbe  forgets  herself..  Master,  will .  persuade  yeu^  mim, 
I'm  sure.  There's  Miss Dolly's  agoing  yon  know,  and  master^ 
and  y<Mi«  and  all  so  hapt»y  and  so  eomfortable.  Oh  !»^  cried 
Miggs ,  tumiikg  on  the  ieinrs  again ,.  paevibns  to  quitting  the 
room  in  great. emotion^  nl  tieitassee  such  a  bleaud  one  assh^ 
is  for  thc^oiDrgiveuess  of  her  spirit,  I' vmr^  never,  never  didC 
No  m^rendidilMsler. neither;  no,  nor  no  onp^— never i « 
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For  fire  nnhiutef  or  tkereabouts^  Mrs.  Varden  itaudntd 
mildly  opposed  to  all  her  husband's  prayers  that  she  wooid 
oblige  him  by  taking  a  day's  pleasure,  but  rekntisg  at  length, 
she  suflSered  herself  to  be  persuaded ,  and  granting  Um  her 
free  forgiveness  ( the  merit  whereof ,  she  meekly .  said,  rested 
with  the  Manual  and  not  with  her),  denred  that  Miggs  might 
come  and  help  her  to  dress.  The  handmaid  attended  promptly, 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  their  joint  exertions  to  record  that, 
when  the  good  lady  came  down-stairs  in  course  of  time,  eom* 
pletely  decked  out  for  the  journey,  she  really-  looked  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  appeared  in  the  Tery  best  heatth 
imaginable. 

As  to  Dolly,  there  she  was  again,  the  Tery  pink  and  pat^ 
tern  of  good  looks,  in  a  smart  little  cherry*coloured  mantle* 
with  a  hood  of  the  saiue  drawn  over  her  head,  and  upon  the 
top  of  that  head  a  little  straw  hat  triiUmed  with  cherry- 
coloured  ribbons,  and.  worn  the  merest  trifleon  one  side-^-jost 
enough  in  short  to  make  it  the  wickedest  and  most  provoking 
head-dress  that  ever  malicious  milliner  devised.  And  not  to 
speak  of  the  manner  in  which  these  cherry-coloured  decora^ 
tions  brightened  her  eyes,  or  vied  with  her  lips ,  or  shed  a 
new  bloom  on  her  face,  Ae  wore  such  a  cruel  littte  muff, 
and  sudi  a  heart-rending  pair  of  shoes,  and  was  so  surrounded 
and.  hemmed  in,  as  it  were,  by  aggravations  of  all  kinds,  thai 
when  Mr.  Tappertit,  holding  the  horse's  head,  saw  her  come 
out  of  the  house  alone,  such  impulses  came  over  him  to  decoy 
her  into  the  chaise  and  drive  off  like  mad  ,  that  he  would 
unquestionably  have  done  it,  but  for  certain  uneasy  doubts 
besetting  him  as  to  the  shortest  way  to  Gretna  Green ;  whether 
it  was  up  the  street  or  down,  or  up  the  right-hand  turning  or 
the  left;  and  whether,  supposing  all  the  turnpikes  to  be  car- 
ried by  storm,  the  blacksmith  in  the  end  would  marry  tkeifi 
on  credit;  which  by  reason  of  his  clerical  oflSce  appeared,  even 
to  his  excited  imagination,  so  unlikely,  that  he  hesitate.  And 
while  he  stood  hesitating,  and  looking  post'-chaisesHand-six  at 
Dolly,  ont  came  his  master  and  his  mistress,  &nd  the  constant 
Higgs,  and  the  oppcNrtimity  wias  gone  for  evei*^  For  how  the 
chaise  creaked  upon  its  springa,  and  Mrs.  V«rden  was  inside; 
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and  oow  it  creBkeA  again,  and  more  ikan  ever,  and  the  lock- 
amith  was  inside ;  and  now  it  bounded  once ,  as  if  its  heart 
bent  lightly,  and  DoUj-was  inside;  and  now  it  was  gone  and 
its  place  was  empty,  and  he  and  that  dreary  Miggs  were  stand- 
ing in  the  street  together. 

In  course  of  time  they  arrived  upon  the  skirts  of  the  Forest, 
and  riding  pleasantly  on  among  the  trees,  came  at  last  to  the 
Maypole  y  where  the  locksmith's  cheiefrful  « Yoho !  r  speedily 
brought  to  the  porch  old  John,  and  after  him  young  Joe,  both 
of  whom  were  so  transfiked  at  sight  of  the  ladies,  that  for  'A 
moneiltthey  were  peHiectly  unable  to  give  them  any  welcome  ^ 
and  could  do  nothing  but  stare. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment,  however,  that  Joe  forgot  himself, 
for  speedily  reviving  he  thrust  his  dirowsy  fathei^  mde  —  to 
Mr.  Willet's  mighty  and  inexpressible  indignation^-^'and  dart* 
YDg  out,  stood  ready  to  help  them  to  alight.  It  was  neces*- 
snry  for  Dolly  to  get  out  first.  Joe  had  her  in  his  arms  ;«^ 
yes,  though  for  a  space  of  time  no  longier  than  you  could 
count  one  in,  Joe  had  her  in  his  arms.  Here  was  a  glimpsfe 
of  happiness! 

It  would  be  difficirit  to  describe  what  a  flat  and  common- 
place affair  the  helping  Mrs.  Varden  out  afterwards  was,  but 
Joe  did  it,  and  did  it  too  with  th«  best  grace  in  the  world. 
Then  old  John,  who,  entertaining  a  dull  and  foggy  sort  of  idea 
that  Mrs.  Varden  wasn't  fond  of  him,  had  been  in  some  doubt 
whether  she  might  not  have  come  for  purposes  of  assault  aad 
battery,  took  courage,  hoped  she  was  well,  and  offered  to 
conduct  her  into  the  house.  'This  tender  being  amicably  re** 
ceived ,  they  marched  in  -together;  Joe  and  Dolly  followed « 
arm*in-arm,  (happiness again!)  and  Varden  brought  up  the  rear. 

Old  John  would  have  it  that  they  must  sit  in  the  bar,  and 
nobody  objecting,  int6  the  bar  they  went.  All  bars  are  snug 
places,  but  the  Maypole's  was  the  very  sauggeiit,  cosiest,  and 
eompletest  bar,  that  ever  the  wit  of  man  devised. 

It  is  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices  —  it  must  have  been 
the  poorest ,  weakest ,  and  most  watery  heart  that  ever  beat , 
whidi  would  not  have  warmed  towards  the  MayiN>le  JtMur* 
Mn.  Varden's  did  direotly .    She  could  no .  more  ha  ye  reproached 
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Muk  Wlltet  atnoiig  those  hoiuehold  godfl,  Ibe  kegg  and'  botllesv 
lemonB)  pipes,  and  cheese ,  than  she  could  have  stabbed  him 
with  his  own  bright  carving-knife.  The  order  for  dkuier  too 
-^it  might  haye  soothed  a  savage.  « A  bit  of  fish, »  said  John 
to  the  cook,  «and  some  Iamb  chops  (breaded,  with  plenty  of 
ketchup),  and  a  good  salad,  and  a  roast  spring  chid^n,  with 
a  dish  of  sausages  and  mashed  potatoes,  or  something  of  that 
8ort. »  Something  of  that  sort!  The  resoarces  of  these  inns! 
To  talk  carelessly  about  dishes,  which  in  themielTes  were  a 
first-rate  holiday  kind  of  dinner,  suitable  to  one's  wedding 
day,  as  » something  of  that  sort  ? »  meaning,  if  you  can't  get'  a 
spring  chicken,  any  other  trifle  in  the  way  of  ponltrjr  will  do 
— such  as  a  Peacodc,  perhaps! 

Oolly  in  the  meanwhile,  whose  gay  heart  and  head  ran  upon 
oth^  matters ,  pasted  out  at  the  garden  door,  and  glanciil(|[ 
back  now  and  then  (but of. course  not  wonderiaig  irhetherJot 
saw  her),  trippM  away  by  a  path  across  the  fieMs  with  wfaidi 
khe  was  well  acquainted ,  to  discharge  her  mission  at  the 
Warren. 

CBAVTIR  THV  FirTBtNtW. 

The  proud  consciousnelfc  of  her  trust,  and  the  great  impor- 
tance she  derived  from  it^  might  have  advertised  it  to  all  thip 
hous^  if  0he  had  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  its  inhabitants  i 
but  as  Dolly  had  played  in-  every  dull  troom  and  passage  mat^ 
and  many  a  time,  when  a  child,  and  had  ever  since  been  the 
humble  Mend  of  Miss  Hiredal^,  whose  forter-sister  she  was, 
she  wa^  as  <ree  of  the  building  as  the  y6ung  kdy  herself. 
So,  using  no  greater  precaution  than  holding  her  .breath  and 
walking  on  tiptoe  as  she  parsed  the  libfa^y  door,  she  went 
straight  to  Emmk's  room  as  a  privileged  'visitor. 

It  was  the  liveliest  room  in  the  building.  The  chamber  wkf 
sombre  like  the  rest  for  the  matter  <rf  that,  but  the  presence 
of  youth  and  beauty  would  make  a  prison  cheerful  { saving, 
alas!  that  confinement  withers  them),  and  lend  some  ehacms  of 
their  own  to  the  gloomiest  bcene.  Birds,  flowers,  books,  draW'^ 
ing,  music,  and  a  hundred   such  gracettal  tokens-  of  femimne 
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leves  and  caves,  filled  it  infh  move  of  life  and^  liuman  aym^ 
pithy  Uian  tke  whole  houae  lieside  aeamed  isade  to  hold. 
There  was  heart  in  the  lioom ;  and  ti^o  that  has  a  helirt,  ever 
frib'to  toeognize  the  silent  presence  of  another! 

Ddlty  had  one  nndoobtedly,  and  il  was  not  a  tough  one 
either,  though  there  waa  a  little  mist  of  eoqnettishness  about 
it,  suchi  jts'sometimes  surrounds  t}iat  snni  of  life  in  its  mom*- 
ing,  and  slightly  dims  its 'lustre.  Thus,  when  Cmma  rose  to 
greet  her,  and  kianng  her  aftetienHtely  on  the  cheek ,  told 
ber,  in  her  qiiiet  way,  thai  she  had  been  very  unhappy,  (') 
the  tears  stood  in  IMEy'e  eyes,.^and  she  Celt  more  sorry  than 
she  could  tell ;  but  the  next  moment  she  happened  to  raiae  them 
to  the  glassy  and  really  ^diera  was  sdmetkihg  there  so  exceed- 
ingly' agreeable,,  that  a»  she  sighed;  she  smiled,  -and'  felt  sur- 
inrisiogly  *eonsoled# 

«i  have  heaiid 'about it.  Miss, 4i said  Dolly,  itand  its. very  sad 
Indeed,  but  whte*  things  are  at llaa  worst  they  aresure  to  mend. » 

«HBnt  are  you- sure  tbey  are  at  the  worst?*  asked  Emma 
with  a  smile. 

•  Why,  I  don't  see  how  they  can  very  well  be  more  iin* 
promising  than  they  are;  I  really  don't, »  said  DoBy.  ^And 
I  bring  ^mething  to  begin  with. » 

«Not  from  Edwafd?* 

Dolly  nodded  and  siailed,  and!  feeling  in  her  pockets  (there 
were  pockets  in  those  days)  with  an  aflEsctation  of  not  being 
able  to  find  what  she  wanted,  which  greatly  enhanced  her 
importance,  at  length  produiied  the  letter.  As  Emma  hastily 
bnAe  the  seal  and  became  absorbed  in  its  contents,  Dolly's 
eyes,  by  ofie  of  those  strange  accidents,  for  which  there  is  no 
adcQunt&ig,  .wandered  to  the  glass  agaio»  She  could  not  help 
wondering  wliether  the  coaefamaker  suffered  very  much,  and 
quite  pitied  the  poor  man.'  . 

It  was  a  long  letter  —  a  very  long  letter^  writtto  close  on 
all  four  sides  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  crossed  afterwards; 
but  it  was  not  a  consolatory  letter,  for  as  £mnu  read  it  she 
stopped  from  time  to   time  to  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 

* 

(*)  Young  Chester  had   received  orders  frum  Mfr.  Ilaredsic   to  bresl  ofT  all    corres- 
(MttdeBce  with  bis  meM. 
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«je».  To  be  sure  Dollj  marvelled  greatly  to  see  her  In  ss 
much  distress,  f6r  U>  ker  thinking  a  h>Te-«ffair  ought  tcf  be 
one  of  the  best  jokes,  and  the  sliest,  merriest  kind-  4>f  thiUg 
in  life.  But  she  set  it  down  in  her  own  mind  that  alt  this 
came*  fMNn  Miss.  Haredale's  being  so  constant,  and  that  if  she 
would. only  take  on  with  some  other  young  gentleman  —  jnet 
in  the  most  innocent  way  possiblevto  keep  her  first  IdiFer  up 
to  the  aftsffk-^she  would  find,  herself  inexpressibly  comforted. 

Ill  am  sure  thafs  what  I  should  do  if  it  wai  me,  •  thought 
Dolly.  a'To  make  one's  sweetheavts  miserable  is  well  enough 
Apd  quite  right,  but  to  be  made  miseraUe  oneself  is  a  little 
too  much!* 

;  However  it  wouldn't  do  to  say  bo, /and  therefore  she  sat 
l^iitg.on  in  silence.  She  needed  a  pretty  considerable streleh 
of  patience,  for  when  the  long  letter  had  been  read  onoe  ail 
through,  it  was- read  again,  and  when  iH;  had  been  read  twice 
all  through,  it  was  read  agaiik.  B«ria|p.  the.. tedious  preioess, 
Dolly  beguiled  the  time  in  •  the  most  improving^  manner  that 
occurred  to  her,  by  curling  her  hair  on  her  fingers,  with  die 
aid  of  the  looking-glass*  before-mentioned,  and  giving  it  some 
mUing  twists. 

Everything  has  an  end.  Even  young  ladies  in  love  eamot 
read  their  letters  for  ever.  In  course  of  time  the  packet  was 
.folded  up,  and  it  only  remained  to  write  the  answer. 
.  But  as  this  promised  to  be  a  work  of  time  likewise,  Emma 
said  she  would  put  it  ofi"  until  after  dinner,  and  that  Dolly 
must  dine  with  her.  As  Dolly  had  made  up  her  mind  to  do 
so  beforehand,  she  required  very  little  pressing;  and  when  they 
had  settled  this  point,  they  went  to  walk  in  the  garden. 

They  strolled  up  ai|d  down  the  terrace  walks ,  taUung  in- 
cessantly--at  least,  Dolly  never  left  off  once*«^and  making  that 
quarter  of  the  sad  and  mournful  house  quite  gay.  Not  £k^i 
they  talked  loudly  or  laughed  much  ,  but  Ihey  were  both"  so 
very  handsome,  and  it  was  such  a  breezy  day,  and  their  light 
dresses  and  dark  curls  appeared  so  free  and  joyous  in  their 
abandonment,  and  Emma  was  so  fair,  and  Dolly  so  rosy,  and 
Emma  so  delicately  shaped,  and  Dolly  so  plump,  and — in  short, 
there  are  no  flowers   for  any   garden  like  such   flowers ,    let 


kortictrltiirMto  fiay  what  they  may,  aftd  both  house  and  garden 
Mened  to  know  it,  and  to  brighten  up  sensibly. 

After  this,  came  the  dinner  and  the  lettei^writing,  and  jsome 
more  talking,  m  the  course  of  which  Miss  Baredale  took  oc-* 
casion  to  charge  upon  Dolly  certain  flirtish'  and  inconstant 
propensities,  which  accuaations  Dolly  seemed  to  think  very  com- 
plimentary indeed,  and  to  be  mightily  amused  with.  Finding 
her  quite  inoorrigibie  'in:  this  respect,  £mnia'  suffered  her  to 
depart;  but  not  before  she  had  conided  to  her  that  important 
and  nei%rHsttifeieiiHy4o-be^take»-care-of  answer;  and  endowed 
her  moreover  with  a  pretty  little  bracelet  as  a  keepsake.  Hay- 
ing clasped  it  on-  her  arm,  and  again  advised  her,  half  id  jest 
wki  half  in*  ^earnest,  to  amend  her  roguidi  Ways,  for' she  knew 
she  was  fond  of  Joe  at  heart  (which  Dolly  stoutly  denied  ^ 
wittf  a  great  many  haughty  protestations  that  she  hoped  she 
eeuld  do  better  than  tha(t  indeed!  and  so  forth),  she  bade  her 
fareWeSF;  and  after  calling  her  back  to  give  her  more  supple*^ 
fliehtary  messages  for  Edward,  thaii  anybody  with  tenfold  the 
gravity  of  Dolly  Varden  could  be  reasdnabty  expected  to  re- 
member, at  length  dismissed  her. 

Dolly  bade  her  good  bye,  and  tripped  lightly  down  stairs. 

The  twilight  had  come  on  ,  and  it  was  growing  dusk,  but 
the  path  was  so  familiar  to  her  from  frequent  traversing,  that 
she  hardly  thought  of  this,  and  certainly  felt  no  uneasiness  at 
being,  alone;  Moreover,  there  was  the  bracelet. to  admire;  and 
who*  she  had  given  it  a  good  rub,  and  he]d  it  out  at  arm's 
length, 'it  Sparkled  and  glitter^  so  beautifuUy  on  her  wrist, 
that  to  look  at  it  in  every  points  of  view  and  with  every  pos- 
sible turn  of  the  arm,  was  quite  an  absorhing  business.  There 
was  the  letter,  >too,  and  it  looked  so  mysterious  and  Imowing, 
when  she  took  it  out  of  her  pocket,  and  it  held,  as  she  knew, 
so  much  incMe,  that  to  turn  it  over  and  over,  and  thtnk 
about  it,  and  wonder  how  it  began,  and  how  it  ended,  and 
what  it  said  all  through,  was  another  matter  of  constant  oc- 
enpattdil.'  Between  the  bracelet  and  the  letter,  there  was 
quite  enough  to  do  without  thinking  of  anything  else;  and 
adtttring  each  by  turns,  Dolly  went  on  gaily. 

As  she  passed  through  a  wicket  gate  to  where  the  path  was 
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naimw,  and  laj  beMiraeR' Iwo  badgag  garnithed  ImM  ftiid  ikeri 
with  trees,  sbe  hDapd  a  ruatKiigolose  «!  baod,  wUch  bright 
her  td  a  sudden  stop:  Sbe  listened.  AH  was  Terj  <|ai6t,  and 
die  vent  on  agidn  r^  not  ftbaolntely  ftigbtened ,  Iwl  a  little 
qnidcer  than  before  |>eibflps,  and '  possibl j  not  qclite<  so  mncb 
9k  her  ease;  for  a  obeok  of  that  Uad  is  stflf^Uog, 
.  She  bad  no  s6ener  nototed  On  again*  tbamsb«  ?firaa -Qansoioln 
of  the  sane  sounds  whioh  waa  lite  tbut  of  a  penpon  tmamping 
sleaUhily  among  bushes  Md  brushwood/  j^ooUog  lolv^anla  the 
^lot  whenoe  it  apiiearM  to  cooie,  she-afaul9t.  fiiMied  abe  could 
make  out  a  etondung'fignre*  She- stopped  ^agaie^  All.  was 
qniel  as  beford.  On  she  wenEt  onoe  more  -^  dqaidedly  foster 
iiow««-*and  tried  to  rfiig  softljr  to  herself.  It  miiA  .bo'  the 
wind.' .»    *'.'    '] '     '' 

Bilt  bo^  ^einne^  the  wind  to  blow  only  vhe^  ibft  waited, 
ond  eeane*  wbw  sb^  ^ood  still?  She  stopped  iuvalfuitarilj}.M 
sb»  made  tb^  jreflecMoiv,  and/ the  rustling  noise  stopppd  Mfca^ 
wlse^  She  WAS  renUy  frigbtened  iiow»  and  was^yet  hesitatiif 
wbal  te^  do,  when  the  buahes  crAcklod  and  snapped.,  ^nd  a 
man  came  plunging  through  them,  ctose  before  ber* 
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•       ,       ' 

.  It:  was  for  the  moment  an  inexpressible  relief  to  D<dly,  to 
recognise  in  the  person  who  forced  bimsdf  into  the  pa4h  so 
abruptly,  and  how  stood  directly  in  bar  way,  Hu|^  of  the 
Maypole,  whose  name  she  uttered  in  a  tope  of  delighted  sur- 
prise that  came  from  the  besal. 

•  Was  it  you?»  sbe  said,  "how  glad  I  am  to  see  yoiiJ  and 
how  could  you  terrify  me  so ! » 

'  In  aliswer  to  which,  he  said  notbingjat  all.,  but  Stood  quito 
still,  looking  at  her. 

«Bid  you  eome  to  mod  «ie?»  asked  Dolly. 
.  Hugh  nodded,  and  muttered  something  to  the  effect  that  be 
had  been  waiting  for  her,  and  had  expected  her  sooner. 

>I  thought  it  likely  they  would  send,*  said  Dolly,  gtfoaUy 
i>e*ass»red  by  this. 


•  Nobody  §Mlt  me^ »  was  his  sutton  aiigwer.  « I  enat  of  my 
own  aoiDvd* « 

The  f0iigfa  beaiteg  of  tliit  fellow,  and  his  wild,  uneoulh 
appearaace^  bad  often  filled  the  giU  with  a  yague  apprehen- 
sion eYcn  wllen  other  people  were  by,  and  had  occasioned  her 
to  shrink  from  him  intoluntarily.  The  haTing  him  for  an 
unhidden  companion  in  so  solitary  a  place,  with  the  darkness 
Cm!  gathering  aboat  them,  renewed-  and  even  increased  4he 
alarm  she  had  felt  at  first. 

If  his  manner  had  been  mei^ly  dogged  and  passively  fiercey 
aa  usnaU  she  would  have  had  no  grdater  dislike  to  hisconiK 
pnny  than  die  always  fiBlt«— perbAps,  indeed,  would  have  been 
rather  glad  to  have  bad. him  at  hand.  ..But  there  was- SMie^ 
thing  of  eOarse  bold  admiration  in  bis  kK»k,  whidi  t^rified 
her  very  much^  She  glanced. timidly  towards  bun,  vncertaiji 
whether  to  go  forwi»fd  or  retreat-,  and  be  st)ood  gazing  at  her 
like  a  han^bome  satyr-,  and  so  they  remained  far  some  short 
time  without- stirring,  or  bcaaking  silence*  At  length  Dolly 
took  courage,  shot  past  him,  and  hurried  on. 

•  Why  do  you  spend  so  mudi.  breath  in  avoiding  mePn  said 
Hugh,  accommodating  his  pace  to  hers,  and  keeping  dose  at 
her  side. 

•  I  wish  to  get  back  as  quickly  as  1  can,  and  yon  walk  to6 
near  me, »  answered  Dolly. 

•  Too  nearlt  said  Hugh,  stooping  over  her  so  that  she 
conM  feel  his  breath  upon  her  forehead  i  cWhy-  too  near? 
You're  always  proud  to  me,  mistress. »  ' 

•  I  :am  proud  to  no  one.  Yon  mistake  me, »  answered  Dolly. 
•  Fall  back,  if  you- please,  or  go  on. » 

«Nay,i  mistrete,  »be  rejoined,  endeavouring  to  draw  her  arm 
thnmgh  his.     •I'll  walk'  with  you. » 

•  Hugh, »  cried  the  panting  girl,  « good  Hugh  ;  if  you  wil) 
leave  me  1  will  give  you  anything^'^evorything  1  bav&'^and, 
never  tell  one  word  of  this  to  any  liviiig  creature.* 

«Yott  had  best  not, »  be:  an^wmd.  «Harkye,  little  dore, 
you  bad  best  not.  All  abotfthere  know  me,  ^  what  I.  dtire 
do  if  t  have  a  nvkid.  If  ever  yoa  are  going  to  tell,  slop 
when  the  wonU  are  on  your  lips^  and  tiuiik  of  the  miscbi^ 
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you'll  bring,  if  jon  do,  apon  some  umoeent  lieadfl  Qmi  you 
wouldn't  wish  to  hurt  a  hair  of.  Bring  trouble  on-  bm,  and 
I'll  bring  trouble  and  something  more  on  ihem  in  retufri.  I 
care  no  more  for  them  thimfor  so  many  dogs.;  not  sonuoh^ 
why  should  I  ?  I'd  sooner  ki)l  a  man  than  a  dog  mmj*  day. 
I've  never  been  sorry  for  a  man's  death  in  all  my  Ufe,  and 
I  have  for  a  dog's. » 

There  was  something  so  thoroughly  savage  in  the  manner 
of  these  expressions,  and  the  looks  and  gestures  by  which 
they  were  accompanied,  that  her  great  fear  of.  him  gaive  her 
new  strength,  and  enabled  her  by  a  sudden  eflFort  to  extricate 
herself  and  run  fleetly  from  him.  But  Hugh  was  as  nimUe, 
strong,  and  swift  of  foot,  as  any  man  in  broad  England,  and 
it  was  but  a  fruitless  expenditure  of  eneiigy,  for  he  had  her 
by.  the  arm  again  before  she  had  gone  a  hundred  yards. 

« Softly,  darling^-^gently^-rWould  you  fly  from  roai^h  Hugh, 
that  loves  you  as  .well  as  any  drawingrroam  gaUaibt  ?  n 
,  « I  would, »  she  answered,   straggling  to  free  herself  again. 
« I  will.  Help  ! » 

As  she  shrieked  with  the  utmost  violence  she  could  exert, 
a  shout  was  heard  in  answer,  and  smother,  imd  another. 

« Thank  Heaven  ! »  cried  the  girl  in  an  ecstacy.  « Joe,  dear 
Joe,  this  way.    Help  I » 

Her  assailant  paused,  and  sood  irresolute  for  a  moment,  bui 
the  shouts  drawing  nearer  and  coming  quidk  upon  them,  for- 
ced him  to  a  speedy  decision.  He  released  hei*,  whispered 
with  a  menacing  look,  •  Tell  him ;  and  see  what  follows  W 
and  leaping  the  hedge,  was  gone,  in  an  instant,  Dolly  darted 
off,  and  fairly  ran  into  Joe  WillQt's.opeil  arms. 
.  « What  is  the  malter  ?  are  you  hurt  ?  what  was  it  ?  who 
was  it  ?  where  is  he  ?  what  was  he  like  ? »  with  a-  gteat  many 
encouraging  eipreisions  and  assurances  of  safety,  were  the 
first  words  Joe  poured  forth.  But  poor  little  Dolly  was  so 
breathless  and  terrified,  that  for  soibe  time  ahe  was  quite  un- 
able to  answer  him,  and. hung  upon  his  shoulder,  sobbifig  and 
crying  as  if  h^  heart  woidd  bneafc.- 

Joe  had  not  the  smallest  objection  to  hav'e  her  hajUging  on 
his  shoulder ;  no»  not  Ibet  least,  though  it  eru^ed  the  cherry- 


eokmrad  riUiong  sadlj,  mi  put  Ibe  nriurt  Ultle  hat  oiit  of  all ' 
shape.  '  Bat  he  cmildn't  bear  to  see  her  cry  ;  it  vent  to  hu 
very  heart.  He  tried  to  console  her,  bent  over  her,  whisper^ 
ed  to  her — some  say  kissed  her,  but  that's  a  fable.  At  any 
rate  he  said  all  the  kind  and  tender  things  he  could  think  of, 
and  Dolly  let  him  go  on  and  didn't  interrupt  him  once,  and 
it  was  good  ten  mmutes  before  she  was  able  to  raise  her  bead 
and  thank  him. 

« What  was  it  that  firightened  you  ? »  said  Joe. 

A  man  whose  person  was  unknown  to  her  had  followed 
her,  she  answered  ;  he  began  by  begging,  and  went  on  to 
threats  of  robbery,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  carrying 
into  execution,  and  would  have  executed,  but  for  Joe's  timely 
aid.  The  hesitation  and  confusion  with  which  she  said  this, 
Joe  attributed  to  the  fright  she  had  sustained,  and  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  truth  occurred  to  him  for  a  moment. 

•  Slop  when  tfacj  words  are  on  your  lips.*  A  hundred 
limes  that  night,  and  yeiy  often  afterwards,  when  the  disclo- 
sure was  rising  to  her  tongue,  Dolly  thought  of  that,  and  re- 
j^sMid  it.  A  deeply-rooted  dread  of  the  man  ;  the  convic^- 
tion  that  his  ferocious  nature,  once  roused,  would  stop  at 
nothing  ;  and  the  strong  assurance  that  if  she  impeached  him, 
the  full  measure  of  his  wrath  and  vengeance  would  be  wreak- 
ed on  Joe,  who  had  preserved  her  ;  these  were  considefattoite 
she  had  not  the  courage  to  overcome,  and  inducements  to  se- 
crecy too  powerftil  for  het*  to  su^ount.  •         • 

loe,  for  his  pM,  Was  a  great  deal  too  happy  to  inquire 
very  curiously  into  flie  matter  -,  and  Dolly  being  yet  too  tre- 
mulous to  walk  without  assistance,-  they  went  forward  very 
slowly,  and  in  his  mind  very  pleasantly,  until  the  Maypole 
lights  were  near  at  hand,  twinkling  their  cheerful  welcome, 
when  Dolly  stopped  suddenly,  and  with  a  half  scream  ex- 
claimed, 

•  The  letter  !• 

•  What  letter  ?  ■  cried  Joe. 

•  That  I  N«ras  carrying — Iliad  it  in  my  hand.  My  bracelet 
too, »  she  said,  clasping  her  wrist.     «I  have  lost  them  both.  •• 

•  Do  you  melin  just  now?*  said  Joe. 

vot.  IT.  te 
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« Silher  I  dropped  them  then,  or  they  were  taken  from  me,  • 
answered  Dolly,  vainly  searching  her  pocket  and  rostling  her 
dress.  •  They  are  gone,  both  gone.  What  an  unhappy  girl 
I  am  ! »  With  these  words  poor  Dolly,  who  to  do  he^  justice 
was  quite  as  sorry  for  the  loss  of  the  letter  as  for  her  brace- 
let, fell  a  crying  again,  and  bemoaned  h&r  fate  most  moT- 
ingly. 

Joe  tried  to  comfort  her  with  the  assurance  that  direedy 
he  had  housed  her  safely  in  the  Maypole,  he  would  return 
to  the  spot  with  a  lantern  (for  it  was  now  quite  dark)  and 
make  strict  search  for  the  missing  articles,  which  there  was 
great  probability  of  his  finding,  as  it  was  not  likely  that  any- 
body had  passed  that  way  since,  and  she  was  not  conscious 
of  their  harling  been  forcibly  taken  from  her.  Dolly  thanked 
him  very  hearlily  for  this  offer,  though  with  no  fftet  hope 
of  his  quest  being  successful ;  and  so,  with  many  lamenta- 
tions on  her  side,  and  many  hopeful  words^on  his,  and  much 
weakness  on  the  part  of  Dolly,  and  much  tender  supporting 
on  the  part  of  Joe,  they  reached  the  Maypole  bar  at  last, 
where  the  locksmith  and  bis  wife  and  old  John  were  yet 
keeping  high  festival. 

Mr.  Willet  received  the  intelligence  of  Dolly's  trouble  with 
that  surprising  presence  of  mind  and  readiness  ot  speech  for 
which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished  above  all  other  meii« 
Mrs.  Yarden  expressed  her  sympathy  for  her  daughter's  dis- 
tress by  scolding  her  roundly  for  being  so  late ;  and  the  ho- 
nest locksmith  divided  himself  between  condoling  with  and 
kissing  DoUy,  and  shaking  hands  heartily  with  Joe,  whoin  he 
could  not  sufficiently  praise  or  thank. 

In  reference  to  this  latter  point,  old  John  was  far  from 
agreeing  with  his  friend  ;  for  besides  that  he  by  no  means 
approved  of  an  adventurous  spirit  in  the  abstract,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  if  his  son  and  heir  had  been  seriously  damagied 
in  a  scuffle,  the  consequences  would  assuredly  have  been  ex- 
pensive and  inconvenient,  and  might  perhaps  have  proved  de- 
trimental to  the  Maypole  business.  Wherefore,  and  because 
he  looked  with  no  favourable  eye  upon  young  girls,  but  ra^ 
titer  considered  that  they  and    the    whole  female  sex  were  a 
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Uiid  of  iKNMeiisioal  miBCake  on  the  part  of  Nature,  he  took 
occasion  to  retire  and  shake  his  head  in  private  at  the  boil- 
er ;  insj^ied  by  which  silent  oracle,  he  was  moved  to  give 
Joe  various  stealthy  nudges  with  his  elbow,  as  a  parental  re- 
proof and  gentle  admonition  to  mind  his  own  business .  and 
not  make  a  fool  of  himself. 

Joe,  however,  took  down  the  lantern  and  lighted  it ;  and 
arming  hunself  with  a  stout  stick,  adked  whe&er  Hugh  was 
in  the  stable. 

« He's  lying  asleep  before  the  kitchen  fire,  sir, »  said  Mi'. 
WiUet.    « What  do  you  want  with  him  ? » 

«I  want  him  to  come  with  me  to  look  after  this  bracelet 
and  letter » »  answered  Joe.    « Holloa  there !    Hugh ! « 

Dolly  turned  pale  as  death,  and  felt  as  if  she  must  faint 
forthwith.  Aft^r  a  few  moments,  Hugh  came  staggering  in, 
stretching  himself  and  yawning  according  to  custom,  and  pre- 
senting every  appearand  of  having  been  roused  from  a  sound 
nap. 

«Here,  sleepy-head, »  said  Joe,  giving  him  the  lantern. 
•  Carry  this,  and  bring  the  dog,  and  that  small  cudgel  of 
yours.    And  woe  betide  the  fellow  if  We  come  upon  him.  • 

ttWhat  fellow  ?»  growled  Huj^,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  shak- 
ing himself. 

« What  fellow ! «  returned  Joe,  who  was  in  a  state  of  great 
valour  and  bustle  ;  « a  fellow  you  ought  to  know  of,  and  be 
more  alive  about.  It's  well  for  the  like  of  you,  lazy  giant 
t|iat  you  are,  to  be  snoring  your  time  away  in  chimney-cor- 
ners,^ when  honest  men's  daughters  can't  cross  even  our  quiet 
meadows  at  nightfall  without  being;,  set  upon  by  footpads,  and 
frightened  out  of  their  precious  lives. » 

«They  never  rob  me»  cried  Hugh  with  a  laugb-  «I  have 
got  nothing  to  lose.  But  I'd  as  lief  knock  them  at  head  as 
any  other  men.     How  many  are  there  ? » 

«Only  one,*  said  Dolly  faintly,  for  everybody  looked  at 
her. 

« And  what  was  he  like,  mistress  ?  >*  said  Hugh  with  a  glance 
at  young  Willet,  so  slight  and  momentary  that  the  scowl  it 
conveyed  was  lost  on  all  but  her.     « About  my  height  ? » 
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iiNot-^oot  80  tall,  ••  Dollj  replied^  k»xce  kfMywing  what  slie 


•  His  dress,  ••  said  Htgh,  lookingr  dt  her  imeoly)  « lifce^Iike 
any  of  ours  now  ?  i  know  all  the  peopte  hereabonis,  and 
wayjie  could  give  a  guess  at  the  man,  if  I  had  anything  tq 
guide  me. » 

Dolly  faltered  and  turned  paler  yet ;  (hen  answered  that  he 
was  wrapped  in  a  loose  coat  and  had  his  face  Udden  hj  a 
handkerchief,  and  that  she  could  give  no  other  desciiptieil  of 
UAi. 

oYou  wouldn't  know  him  if  you  saw  himihc^;  belilB?*! 
said  Hugh  with  a  maHcio^  grin.  >  «  •  ' 

«1  should  not»  answered  Dolly,  bursting  into  taari  agAto. 
wi  don't  wish  to  see  him.  I  can't  benr  to  think  of  him.  I 
ean't  talk  about  him  any  mere.  Don^t  go  to  look  for  theae 
things,  Mr.  Joe,  pray  don't. 

Joe  however  persisted,  and  followed  by  Hugh  left  the  i^soHi. 
On  their  return  they  announced  that  the  search  had  beell 
wholly  unsuccessful.  Joe  had  groped  along  the  path  a  dozen 
times,  and  among  the  grass,  and  in  the  dry  ditch,  send  .in  die 
hedge,  but  all  in  vain.  Dblly,  who  was  quite  inconsolable 
for  her  loss,  wrote  a  note  to  Miss  Hai«dale  giving  her  the 
same  account  of  it  that  she  had  given  at  the  Maypole,  which 
toe  undertook  to  deliver  as  soon  as  the  family  were  stirring 
next  day.  That  done,  they  sat  down  to  tea  in  the  baif,  where 
there  was  an  uncommon  display  of  buttered  toast,  and-^-in 
order  that  they  might  not  grow  faint  for  want  of  sustenanee* 
and  might  hafe  a  decent  halting-place  or  halfway  house  be- 
tween dinner  and  supper — ^a  few  savoury  trifles  in  the  shape 
of  great  rashers  of  broiled  ham,  which  being  well  cured,  done 
to  a  turn,  and  smoking  hot,  sent  forth  a  tempting  ami  deli- 
dofis  fragrance. 

Mrs.  Yarden  was  seldom  very  Protestant  at  meals,  unlesa^it 
happened  that  they  were  under-done,  or  over-done,  or  indeed 
that  anything  occurred  to  put  her  out  of  humour.  Her  spi- 
rits rose  considerably  on  beholding  these  goodly  preparations, 
and  from  the  nothingness  of  good  works,  she  passed  to  the 
somethingness  of  ham  and  toast  with  great  cheerfulness.    Nay 


under  the  influence  of  these  wholesome  stimulants,  she  sharply 
reproved  her  daughter  for  being  low  and  despondent  (which 
she  considered  an  unaeoeptable  firame  of  jmind)  and  remarked, 
as  she  held  her  own  plate  for  a  fresh  supply,  that  it  would 
he  well  for  OoUy,  who  pine4  over  the  low  of  "a  toy  and  a 
sheet  of  .paper;  If  she  would  neflaot  upon  the  volontary  sacri* 
iices  of  (he-  missionaries  in  foreign  parts,  who  lived  chiefly  oo 
9akda. 

The  procffelings  :of . tsaA  a*  day  ooeasfon  Paribus  fluctuati<ms 
in  the  human  thermometer,  and  especially  in  iQ4tl*unl4nt».M 
eeHaitilrely  and  deiicntely  oOnAnji^ted  Us  Mr».  Varden.  Thus, 
at;  dinner.  Mrs«  Varden  stood  at  summer'  heai  ;  gtalal«  'WiiKfig^ 
and'  ddligfatfuL  After  diAner*  In  the  sutifthiae  of  the  winei 
tfhe  went  up  at  least  half-anlozen  degrees,  'abd  wan  perfectly 
enchanting.  As  its  effect  suhsided/  sha  £^11  rapidly,  •  went  to 
aleep  lor  an  hour  or  so  at '  temperate^  and  woke  at  soiaetlMag 
below,  freecing.  Now  she  was  at  inimAier  heat  again,  in  th^ 
Aade  ;  and  when  tea  was  over,  and  oM  John  >  produoing  a 
bottle  6f  cordial  from  one  of  the  oakeii  eases,  insisted  on  her 
sipping  two  glasses  thereof  in  slow  snocesakm,  she  stood  stei^dr 
Uy  at  ninety  for  one  houlr  and  a  quarter.  Profiiing  by  ex- 
perience, the  locksmith  took  advantage  of  this  genial  weather 
to  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  porch,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
prudent  management,  he  was  fully  pre|Mirad,  when  the  glass 
went  down  a^m,  to  start  homewards  directly. 

The  horse  was  accordingly  put  in,  and  the  chaise  brought 
round  to  the  door.  Joe,  who  would  on  no  account  be  dis* 
snaded  from  escorting  llieili  until  they  had  pAssed  the.  moM 
dreary  and  soKtary  part  of  the  road,  led  out  the  grey  mare  At 
the  same  time  ;  and  having  helped  BMj  into*  her  seat  (more 
happiness !)  sprung  gaily  into  the  saddle.  Then,  after  knany 
good  nights,  and  admonitions  to  wrap  up,  and  glancing  of 
lights,  and  handing  in  of  cloaks  and  shawls,  the  chaise  rolled 
away,  and  ioe  trottod  beside  it — on  Dolly's  side,  no  doubt, 
and  pretty  close  to  the  wheel  too. 
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Twilight  had  -given  place  to  night  some  hours ,  and  it  was 
high  noon  in  those  quarters  of  the  town  in  which  « the  world » 
condescended  to  dwell<^4he  world  being  then,  as  now,  of  very 
limited  dimensions  and  easily  lodged — when  Mr.  Chester  reclined 
upon  a  sopha  in  his  dressing-room  in  the  Temple,  entm'taining 
himself  with  a  book. 

He  was  dressing,  as  it  seemed,  by  easy  stages,  and  having 
performed  half  the  journey  was  taking  a  long  rest.  Complete- 
ly attired  as  to  his  legs  and  feet  in  the  trimmest  fashion  of 
the  day,  he  had  yet  the  remainder  of  his  toilet  to  perform. 
The  coat  was  stretched,  like  a  refined  scarecrow,  on  its  sepa* 
rate  horse ;  the  waistcoat  was  diqilayed  to  the  best  advantage ; 
the  various  ornamental  articles  of  dress  were  severally  set  out 
in  most  alluring  order;  and  yet  he  lay  dangling  his  legs  be- 
tween the  sopha  and  the  ground,  as  intent  upon  his  book  as 
if  there  were  nothing  but  bed  before  him. 

•  Upon  my  honour,  »  he  said,  at  length  raising  his  eyes  to  the 
ceiling  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  reflecting  seriously 
on  what  he  had  read ;  « upon  my  honour,  the  most  masterly 
composition ,  the  most  delicate  thoughts ,  the  finest  code  of 
morality,  and  the  most  gentlemanly  sentiments  in  the  universe! » 

«Hy  Lord  Chesterfield, » he  said ,  pressing  his  hand  tenderly 
upon  the  book  as  he  laid  it  down,  « if  I  could  but  have  pro- 
fited by  your  genius  soon  enough  to  have  formed  my  son  on 
the  model  you'  have  left  to  aU  wise  fathers ,  both  he  and  1 
would  have  been  rich  men.  Shakspeare  was  undoubtedly  very 
fine  in  his  way;  Milton  good,  though  prosy;  Lord  Bacon  deep 
and  decidedly  knowing;  but  the  writer  who  should  be  his 
country's  pride,  is  my  Lord  Chesterfield. » 

He  became  thoughtful  again,  and  the  toothpick  was  in  re- 
quisition. 

« I  thought  I  was  tolerably  accomplished  as  a  man  of  the 
world , »  he  continued ,  « I  flattered  myself  that  I  was  pretty 
well  versed  in  all  those  little  arts  and  graces  which  distinguish 
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men  of  the  worU  from  boon  and  peasanU,  and  separate  their 
<di«racter  from  those  intensely  Tulgar  sentiments  which  are 
called  the  national  character.  Apart  from  any  natural  prepos- 
session in  my  own  favonr,  I  believed  I  was.  Still,  in  every 
page  of  this  enlightened  writer,  I  find  some  captivating  hypo- 
crisy which  has  never  oecinrred  to  me  before,  or  some  supers 
lative  piece  of  selfishness  to  which  I  was  utterly  a  stranger. 
i  should  quite  blush  for  myself  before  this  stupendous  creature, 
if ,  remembering  his  prec^ts ,  one  might  bliish  at  anything. 
An  amazing  man!  a  nobleman  indeed!  any  King  or  Queen  may 
make  a  Lord,  but  only  the  Devil  himself — and  the  Graces — 
can  make  a  Chesterfield.  >» 

Men  who  are  thoroughly  false  and  hollow,  seldom  try  to  hide 
those  vices  froqi  themselves;  and  yet  in  the  very  act  of  avow* 
ing  them,  they, lay  claim  to  the  virtues  they  feign  most  to 
despise.*  «For,  •  say  they,  vthis  is  honesty,  this  is  truth.  All 
mankind  are  like  us,  but  they  have  not  the  candour  to  avow 
it.  «  The  more  they  afiect  to  deny  the  eiistence  of  any  sincerity  in 
the  world,  the  more  they  would  be  thought  to  possess  it  in  its 
boldest  diape;  and  this  is  an  unconscious  compliment  to  Truth 
on  the  part  of  th^e  philosophers^  which  will  turn  the  laugh 
against  them  to  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Mr.  Chester,  having  extolled  his  favourite  auAor  as  above 
recited,  took  up  the  book  again  in  the  excess  of  his  admiration, 
and  was  composing  himself  for  a  further  perusal  of  its  subb'me 
morality,  when  he  was  disturbed  by  a  noise  at  the  outer  door^ 
occasioned  as  it  seemed  by  the  endeavours  of  his  servant  •  to 
obstruct  the  entrance  of  some  unwelcome  visitor. 

■  A  late  hour  for  an  importunate  creditor, »  he  said,  raising 
his  eyebrows^,  with  as  indolent  an  expression  of  wonder  as  if 
the  noise  were  in  the  street,  and  one  with  which  he  had  not 
(he  smallest  personal  concern.  «Much  after  their  accustomed 
time.  The  nsual  pretence,  I  suppose.  No  doubt  a  heavy  pay- 
ment to  make  up  to-morrow.  Poor  fellow,  he  loses  time,  and 
time  is  money  as  the  good  proverb  says — I  never  found  it  out 
though.     Well.     What  now?     You  know  I  am  not  at  home. » 

« A  man,  Sir, »  replied  the*  servant,  who  was  to  the  full  as 
cool  and  negligent  in  his  way  as  his  master, « has  brought  home 
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tiie  ridiiig*wliip  you  lost  the  other  day.  I  'UM  hiok  you  wtte 
oat,  bat  he  said  he  waa  to  wait  while  1  broaf^t  it  in,  arid 
would'nt  go  till  I  did.* 

«He  was  quite  right,  •  retarned  bis  master,  «and  you're  a 
blockhead,  possessing  do  judgment  or  discretion  whatever.  T«l) 
him  to  come  in,  and  see  that  he  robs  his  shoes  for  exactly 
five  miliutes  first.  • 

The  man  laid  the  whip  on  a  chair,  and  withdrew.  The 
master,  who  had  only  heard  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  and 
had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  turn  round  and  look  at  him, 
shut  his  book,  and  pursued  the  train  of  ideas  his  entrance 
had  disturbed. 

■  If  time  were  money, »  he  said,  hanffing  his  snalfrbox,  « 1 
would  compound  with  my  creditors,  and  give  them — let  om 
8ee-*--how  much  a  day?  There's  my  nap  iafiter  dinneiv— an 
hour-*^they're  ettremely  welcome  to  that,  and  to  make  tho 
most  of  it.  In  the  morning,  between  my  bceaklart  and.  tke 
paper,  I  could  spare  them  another  hour ;  in  the  enr^ing  hur 
fore  idianer,  say  another,  i  Three  hours  a  day.  They  might 
pay  themselves  in  calls,  with  interest,  in  twelve  montha. .  I 
thhik  I  shall  propose  it  to  ihem.  Ah,  my  centaur,  are  you 
there  ? » 

« Here  I  am, »  replied  Hugh,  striding  in,  followed  by  a  dog, 
as  rough  and  suUoi  as  himself ;  « and  trouble  enough  I've  bad 
to  get  here'.  What  do  you  sA  me  to  come  for,  and  keep 
me  but  when  I  do  come?«  . 

■  . « My  good  fellow,  p  retmmed  the  olhw, .  raising  his  head  a 
little  from  the  curiiion,  and  carelessly  surveying  him  from  lop 
to  toe,  .'«1  am  delighted  to  see  you,  and  to  have,  in  your 
being  here,  the  very  best-  proof  that  you  are  aot  kept  out* 
How  are  you?* 

nVtn  well  enough, »  said  Hugh  impatiently. 

■  You  look  a  perfect  nuHrvel  of  health.     Sit  down. » 
Ml'd  rather  stand, »  said  Hugh. 

•  Please  yourself,  my  good  fellow,  •  returned  Mr.  Chester, 
rising,  slowly  pulling  off  the  loose  robe  he  wore,  and  sitting 
down  before  the  dressiog-^lass.  «' Please  yourself  by  all  means.  » 

Having  said  this  in  the  politest  and  blandest  tone  possible. 
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he  went  on  dressing,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  his  guest, 
who  stood  in  the  same  spot  as  uncertain  what  to  do  next, 
eyeing  him  sulkily  from  time  to  time. 

«Are  jou  going  to  speak  to  me,  master?*  he  said,  after  a 
long  silence. 

•  My  worthy  creature, »  returned  Mr.  Chester,  «you  are  a 
little  ruffled  and  out  of  humour.  I'll  wait  till  you're  quite 
yourself  again.     I  am  in  no  hurry.  ■ 

This  behaviour  had    its   intended    effect.     It  humbled  and 

■ 

abashed  the  man,  and  made  him  still  more  irresolute  and  un- 
certain. Hard  words  he  could  have  returned,  violence  he 
would  have  repaid  with  interest ;  but  this  cool,  complacent, 
contemptuous,  self-possessed  reception,  caused  him  to  feel  his 
inferiority  more  completely  than  the  most  elaborate  arguments. 
Everything  contributed  to  this  effect.  His  own  rough  speech, 
contrasted  with  the  soft  persuasive  accents  of  the  other;  his 
rode  bearing,  and  Mr.  Chester's  polished  manner  ;  the  disor- 
der and  negligence  of  his  ragged  dress,  and  the  elegant  attire 
he  saw  before  him  ;  with  all  the  unaccustomed  luxuries  and 
comforts  of  the  room,  and  the  silence  that  gave  him  leisure 
to  observe  these  things,  and  feel  how  ill  at  ease  they  made 
him  ;  all  these  influences,  which  have  too  often  some  effect 
on  qntutored  minds,  and  become  of  almost  resistless  power  when 
brought  to  bear  on  such  a  mind  as  his,  quelled  Hugh  com- 
pletely. He  moved  by  little  and  little  nearer  to  Mr.  Chester's 
chair,  and  glancing  over  his  shoulder  at  the  reflection  of  hit 
face  in  the  glass,  as  if  seeking  for  some  encouragement  in  iU 
expression,  said  at  length,  with  a  rough  attempt  at  conciliation. 
"Are  you  going  to  speak  to  me,  master,  or  am  I  to  go 
away  ? » 

•  Speak  you,»  said  Mr.  Chester,  « speak  you,  my  good  fel- 
low. I  have  spoken,  have  I  not?    I  am  waiting  for  you.> 

•  Why,  look'eo  sir, »  returned  Hugh  with  increased  embar- 
rassment, «am  I  the  man  that  you  privately  left  your  whip 
with  before  you  rode  away  from  the  Maypole,  and  told  to 
bring  it  back  whenever  he  might  want  to  see  you  on  a  cer- 
tain subject?*. 

•  No   doubt  the  same,    or  you  have  a  twin  brother,*   said 
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Mr.  Chester,   glaneing  at  the  reflection  of  Im  nziotu  face ; 
« which  18  not  probable,  I  should  say. » 

•  Then  I  haye  come,  dr, »  said  Hugh,  «and  I  have  brotif^ 
it  back,  and  something  else  along  with  it,  A  letter  sir,  it  is, 
that  I  took  from  the  person  who  had  charge  of  it.»  As  he 
fepoke,  he  laid  upon  the  dressing-table,  Dolly's  lost  epistle. 
The  very  letter  that  bad  cost  her  so  much  trouble. 

«Did  you  obtain  this  by  force,  my  : good  fellow?  •  said  Mr. 
Chester,  casting  his  eye  upon  it  without  the  least  perceptible 
surprise  or  pleasure. 

« Not  quite, »  said  Hugh.     « Partly. » 
«Who  was  the  messenger  from  whom  you  took  it?>» 
«  A  woman .     One  Varden's  daughter. » 
« Oh  indeed  ! »  said  Mr.  Chester,  g^ily.   «  What  else  did  you 
take  from  her  ? » 
« Nothing. » 

N I  think, »  said  Mr.  Chester,  in  the  same  easy  tone,  and 
smiling  twice  or  thrice  to  try  if  a  patch  adhered  — « I  think 
there  was  something  else.  I  have  heard  a  trifle  of  jewellery 
spoken  of — a  mere  trifle — a  thing  of  such  little  yalue,  indeed, 
that  .you  may  have  forgotten  it.  Do  you  remember  anything 
of  the  kind — such  as  a  bracelet  now,  for  instance  ?  • 

Hugh  with  a  muttered  oath  thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast, 
and  drawing  the  bracelet  forth,  wrapped  in  a  scrap  of  hay, 
was  about  to  lay  it  on  the  table  likewise,  when  his  patron 
stopped  his  hand  and  bade  him  put  it  up  again. 

« You  took  that  for  yourself,  my  excellent  friend, »  he  said, 
••and  may  keep  it.  I  am  neither  a  thief,  nor  a  receiyer. 
Don't  show  it  to  me.  You  had  better  hide  it  agdin,  and 
lose  no  time.  Don't  let  me  see  where  you  put  it  either, »  he 
added,  turning  away  his  head. 

« You're  not  a  receiver!*  said  Hugh  bluntly,  despite  the 
increasing  awe  in  which  he  held  him.  iWhat  do  you  call 
that,  master?"  striking  the  letter  with  his  heavy  hand. 

;«J  call  thatj  quite  another  thing,*   said  Mr.  Chester  coolly* 
« I  shall  prove  it  presently,  as  you  wiU  see.  You  are  thirsty, 
I  suppose  ?  •• 
Hugh  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  lips,  and  gruffly  answered  yes. 
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«Siep..to  that  dioset,  and  bring  me  a  bottle  you  will  see 
there,  and  a  glass.  •• 

He  obeyed.  His  patron  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  and 
when  his  back  was  turjQied,  smiled  as  he  had  never  done  when 
he  stood  beside  the  mirror.  On  his  return  he  filled  the  glass, 
and  bade  him  drink.  That  dram  despatched^  he  poured  him 
out  another,  and  another, 

«  How  many  cau  you  bear  ? »  he  said,  0Uing  the  glass  again. 

«As  many  as  you  like  to  give  me.  Pour  on.  Fill  high. 
\  bumper  with  a  bead  in  the  middle!  Give  me  enough  of 
tbis, »  he  added,  as  he  tossed  it  down  his  hairy  throat,  « and 
rU  do  murder  if  you  ask  meN 

« As  I  don't  mean  to  ask  you^  and  you  might  possibly  do 
it  without  being  inviled  if  you  went  on  much  further, »  said 
Mr.  Chester  with  great  composure,  xwe  will  stop,  if  agree- 
able to  you,  my  good  friend,  at  the  next  glass. — You  were 
drinking  before  you  came  herfe, » 

« I  always  am  when  I  can  get  it, »  cried  Hugh  boisterously, 
waving  the  empty  glass  above  his  head,  and  throwing  him- 
self into  a  rude  dancing  attitude.  «I  always  am.  Why  not? 
Ha  ha  ha !  What's  so  good  to  me  as  this  ?  What  ever  has 
been?  What  else  has  kept  away  the  cold  on  bitter  nights, 
and  driven  hunger  off  in  starving  times  ?  What  else  has 
given  me  the  strength  and  courage  of  a  man,  when  men 
would  have  left  me  to  die,  a  puny  child'?  I  should  never 
have  had  a  man's  heart  but  for  this.  I  should  have  died  in 
a  ditch.  Where's  he  who,  when  I  was  a  weak  and  sickly 
wretch,  with  trembling  legs  and  fading  sight,  bade  me  cheer 
up,  as  this  did?'  1  never  knew  him  ;  not  I.  I  drink  to  the 
drink,  master.     Ha  ha  ha ! » 

•  You  are  an  exceedingly  dhieerful  young  man, »  said  Mr. 
Chester,  putting  on  his  cravat  with  great  deliberation,  and 
slightly  moving  his  head  from  side  to  side  to  settle  his  chin 
in  its  proper  place.     « Quite  a  boon  companion.  • 

•  Do  you  see  this  hand,  master,  >  said  Hugh,  « and  this  arm? « 
baring  the  brawny  limb  to  the  elbow.  «It  was  once  mere 
skin  and  bone,  and  would  have  been  dust  in  some  poor 
church-yard  by  this  time,  but  for  the  drink.  • 
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« Ton  may  cover  it, »  said  Mr.  Chester,  « it^s  sufficiently  real 
in  your  sleeve. » 

« You  are  such  a  promising  fellow,  n  said  his  patron,  putting 
on  his  waistcoat  with  great  nicety,  «that  I  must  caution  yoit 
against  having  too  many  impulses  from  the  drink,  and  getting 
hung  before  your  time.     What's  your  age  ?  • 

«I  don't  know. » 

« At  any  rate,  •  said  Mr.  Chester,  « you  are  young  enough 
to  escape  what  I  may  call  a  natural  death  for  some  years  to 
come:  How  can  you  trust  yourself  in  my  hands  on  so  short 
an  acquaintance,  with  a  halter  round  your  neck.  What  a 
confiding  nature  yours  must  be ! » 

Hugh  fell  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  surveyed  him  with  a 
look  of  mingled  terror,  indignation,  and  surprise.  Regarding 
himself  in  the  glass  with  the  same  complacency  as  before,  and 
speaking  as  smoothly  as  if  he  were  discussing  some  pleasant 
chit-chat  of  the  town,  his  patron  went  on  : 

« Robbery  on  the  king's  highway,  my  young  friend,  is  a 
very,  dangerous  and  ticklish  occupation.  It  is  pleasant,  I  have 
no  doubt,  while  it  lasts  ;  but  like  many  other  pleasures  in  this 
transitory  world,  it  seldom  lasts  long.  And  really  if,  in  the 
ingenuousness  of  youth,  you  open  your  heart  so  readily  on  the 
subject,  I  am  afraid  your  career  will  be  an  extremely  short 
one.  • 

■  How's  this?"  said  Hugh,  'What  do  you  talk  of,  master? 
Who  was  it  set  me  on?» 

•  Who?"  said  Mr.  Chester,  wheeling  sharply  round,  and 
looking  full  at  him  for  the  first  time.  •!  didn't  hear  you. 
Who  was  it?» 

Hugh  faltered,  and  muttered  something  which  was  not  audible. 

«  Who  was  it  ?  I  am  curious  to  know, »  said  Mr.  Chester, 
with  surpassing  affability.  « Some  rustic  beauty  perhaps?  But 
be  cautious,  my  good  friend.  They  are  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  Do  take  my  advice  now,  and  be  careful  of  your- 
self. »  With  these  words  he  turned  to  the  glass  again,  and 
went  on  with  his  toilet. 

Hugh  would  have   answered    him  that  he,    the    questioner 
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himself,  had  set  him  on,  but  the-  words  stuck  in  his  throat. 
The  consummate  art  with  which  his  patron  bad  led  him  to 
this  point,  and  managed  the  whole  conversation,  perfectly 
baffled  him.  Be  did  not  doubt  that  if  he  had  made  the  re* 
tort  which  was  on  his  lips  when  Mr.  Chester  turned  round  . 
and  questioned  faim  so  keenly,  he  would  straightway  have 
given  him  into  custody  and  had  him  dragged  before  a  justice 
with  the  stolen  property  upon  him  ;  in  which  case  it  was  as 
certain  he  would  have  been  hung  as  it  was  that  he  had  been 
born.  The  ascendancy  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  man 
of  ihe  world  to  establish  over  this  savage  instrument,  was 
gained  from  that  time.  Hugh's  submission  was  complete. 
lie  dreaded  him  beyond  description ;  and  felt  that  acci- 
dent and  artifice  had  spun  a  web  about  him,  which  at  a 
touch  from  such  a  master-hand  as  his,  would  bind  him  to  the 
gallows. 

With  these  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind,  and  yet 
wondering  at  the  very  same  time  how  he  who  came  there  rio- 
ting in  the  confidence  of  this  man  (as  he  thought),  should  be 
so  soon  and  so  thoroughly  subdued,  Hugh  stood  cowering  be- 
fore him,  regarding  him  uneasily  from  time  to  time,  while  he 
finished  dressing.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  took  up  the 
letter,  broke  the  seal,  and  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
read  it  leisurely  through. 

« Very  neatly  worded  upon  my  life !     Quite  a  woman's  Ict- 
-ter,  full  of  what  people  call  tenderness,  and  disinterestedness, 
and  heart,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing !  ■ 

As  he  spoke,  he  twisted  it  up,  and  glancing  lazily  round  at 
Hugh  as  though  he  would  say  •  You  see  this  ?  •  held  it  in  the 
flame  of  the  candle.  When  it  was  in  a  full  blaze,  he  tossed 
it  into  the  grate,  and  there  it  smouldered  away. 

•  It  was  directed  to  my  son,>  he  said,  turning  to  Hugh, 
•  and  you  did  quite  right  to  bring  it  here.  I  opened  it  on 
my  own  responsibility,  and  you.  see  what  I  have  done  with 
it.     Take  this,  for  your  trouble. » 

Hugh  stepped  forward  to  receive  the  piece  of  money  he 
held  out  to  him.     As  he  put  it  in  his  hand,  he  added  : 

•  If  you  should  happen  to  find  anything  else  of  this   sort, 
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or  to  pick  up  any  kind  of  information  jou  may  think  1  would 
like  to  have,  bring  it  herid  will  you,  my  good  feUow?* 

This  was  said  with  a  smile  which  implied— «-or  Hugh  thought 
it  did — « fail  to  do  so  at  your  peril !  •  He  answered  that  h^ 
would. 

^«<And  don%»  said  his  patron,  with  an  akiof  the  very  kind- 
est patronage,  « don't  be  at  all  downcast  or  vneai^y  respecting 
that  little  rashness  we  ha^e  been  speaking  of.  Voter  neck  is 
as  safe  in  my  hands,  my  good  fellow,  as  though  a  baby's 
fingers  clasped  it,  I  assure  you. — Take  another  glass.  You 
are  quieter  now. » 

Hugh  accepted  it  from  his  hand,  and  lookidg  stealthily  at 
his  smiling  face^  drank  the  contents  in  silence. 

« Don't  you,— ha  ha  l-^dpn't  you  drink  to  the  drink  any 
more  ? »  said  Mr.  Chester^,  in  his  most  winning  manner. 

«To  you,  sir, »  was  the  sullen  ans^^er,  with  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  bow.     «I  drink  to  you. » 

•  Thank  you.  God  bless  you.  By  the  bye,  what  is  your 
name,  my  good  soul  ?  You  are  called  Hugh,  I  know,  of 
course — your  other  name  ?  • 

« I  have  no  other  name. » 

•  A  very  strange  fellow !  Do  you  mean  that  you  never  knew 
one,  or  that  you  don't  choose  to  tell  it  ?     Which  ? « 

■  I'd  tell  it  if  I  could,*  said  Hugh,  quickly.  «I  can't.  I 
have  been  always  called  Hugh  ;  nothing  more.  I  never  knew, 
nor  saw,  nor  thought  about  a  father ;  and  I  was  a  boy  of 
six — that's  not  very  old — when  they  hung  .my  mother  up  at 
Tyburn  for  a  couple  of  thousand  men  to  stare  at.  They  might 
have  let  her  live.     She  was  poor  enough,  n 

« How  very  sad ! «  exclaimed  his  patron,  with  a  condescend- 
ing smile.  «!  have  no  doubt  she  was  an  exceedingly  fine 
woman  * 

«You  see  that  dog  of  mine?»  said  Hugh,  abruptly. 

"Faithful,  I  dare  say?»  rejoined  bis  patron,  looking  at  him 
through  his  glass  ;  « and  immensely  clever  ?  Virtuous  and 
gifted  animals,  whether  man  or  beast,  always  are  so  very 
hideous. » 

"Such  a  dog  as  th^l,  and  one  of  the  same  breed,    wad  the 
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•  Out  of  the  two  thousand  odd — there  was  a  larger  crowd  for. 
its  being  a  woman — the  dog  and  I  alone  had  any  pity.  If 
he'd  have  been  a  man,  he'd  have  been  glad  to  he  quit  of 
her,  for  she  had  been  forced  to  keep  him  lean  and  half-starv- 
ed ;  but  being  a  dog,  and  not  having  a  man'9  sense,  be  was 
sonry. » 

•  it  was  dull   of  the   brute,    certainly, »   said   Mr.  Chester, 

•  and  very  like  a  brute. » 

Hugh  made  no  rejoinder,  but  whistling  to  his  dog,  who 
aproog  up  at  the  sound  and  came  jumping  and  sporting  about 
him,  bade  his  sympathising  friend  good  night. 

« Good  night, »  be  returned.  « Remember  ;  you're  safe  with 
me — quite  safe.  So  long  as  you  deserve  it,  my  good  fellow, 
as  I  hope  you  always  will,  you  have  a  friend  in  me,  on 
whose  silence  you  may  rely.  Now  do  be  careful  of  yourself, 
pray  do,  and  consider  what  jeopardy  you  might  have  stood 
in.     Good  night !  bless  you  \ » 
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•  And  you're  not  surprised  to  hear  this,  Yarden  ? »  said  Mr.. 
Haredale.  •  Well  I  You  and  she  have  always  been  the  best 
friends,  and  you  should  understand  her  if  anybody  does. » 

fli  ask  your  pardon,  sir, »  rejoined  the  locksmith,  ol  didn't 
say  I  understood  her.  I  wouldn't  have  the  presumption  to 
say  that  of  any  woman.  It's  not  so  easily  done.  But  I  am 
not  so  much  surprised,  sir,  as  you  expected  me  to  be,  cer- 
fainlv.  • 

« May  I  ask  why  not,  my  good  friend  i » 

« I  have  seen,  sir, »  returned  the  locksmith  with  evident  rck 
Inefance,  « I  have  seen,  in  connexion  with  her,  something  that 
has  filled  me  with  distrust  and  uneasineis.  She  has  macfe  bad 
friends  ;  how,  or  when,  T  don't  know  ;  but  that  her  house  is^ 
a  refuge  for  one  robber  and  cut-throat  at  least,  I  am  certain. 
There,  sir!     Now  it's  out.» 

« Yarden ! » 
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•  Ifj  ovrn  eyes,  sir,  are  mj  witnesses,  and  for  her  sake  1 
would  be  willingly  half-blind,  if  I  could  but  have  the  plea- 
sure of  mistrusting  'em.  I  have  kept  the  secret  till  now,  and 
it  will  go  no  further  than  yourself,  I  know  ;  but  I  tell  yoa 
that  wilh  my  own  eyes — broad  awake — 1  saw,  in  the  passage 
of  her  house  one  evening  after  dark,  the  highwayman  who 
robbed  and  wounded  Mr.  Edward  Chester,  and  on  the  same 
night  threatened  me.  •» 

« And  you  made  no  effort  to  detain  him  ?  •  said  Mr.  Hare- 
dale  quickly. 

« Sir, »  returned  the  locksmith,  «she  herself  held  me — held 
me,  with  all  her  strength,  and  hung  about  me  until  he  had  got 
clear  off. »  And  having  gone  so  far,  he  related  circumstan- 
tially all  that  had  passed  upon  the  night  in  question. 

This  dialogue  was  held  in  a  low  tone  in  the  locksmitk's 
little  parlour,  into  which  honest  Gabriel  had  shown  his  visi- 
tor on  his  arrival.  Mr.  Haredale  had  called  upon  him  to  en-- 
treat  his  company  to  the  widow's  that  he  might  have  the  as- 
sistance of  his  persuasion  and  inQucnce;  and  out  of  this  cir- 
cumstance the  conversation  £ad  arisen. 

R I  forbore,  >  said  Gabriel,  « from  repeating  one  word  of  this 
to  anybody,  as  it  could  do  her  no  good,  and  might  do  her 
great  harm.  I  thought  and  hoped,  to  say  the  truth,  that  she 
would  come  to  me,  and  talk  to  me  about  it,  and  tell  me  how 
it  was;  but  though  I  have  purposely  put  myself  in  her  way 
more  than  once  or  twice,  she  has,  never  touched  upon  the 
subject — except  by  a  look.  And  indeed,  •  said  the  good-natur- 
ed locksmith, »  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  look,  more  than 
could  have  been  put  into  a  great  many  words.  It  said  among 
other  matters  *  Don't  ask  me  anything'  so  imploringly,  that  I 
didn't  ask  her  anything.  Yoti'U  think  me  an  old  foci  I  know, 
sir.    If  it*s  any  relief  to  call  me  one,  pray  do. » 

« I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  what  you  ^tell  mie, »  said  Mr. 
Haredale,  after  a  jsilence.  vWhat  meaning  do  you  attach 
to  it?* 

The  locksmith  shook  his  head,  and  looked  doubtfully  out 
of  window  at  the  failing  light. 

•  She  cannot  have  married  again,*  said  Mr.  Haredale. 

•  Not  without  our  knowledge  surely,  sir.  • 
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•  She  maj  have  done  so,  ia  the  fear  that  it  would  lead,  if 
known,  to  some  objection  or  estrangement.  Suppose  fthe  mar*- 
ried  incautiouslj-^^it  is  not  improbable,  for  her  existence  has 
been  a  lonely  and  monotonous  one  for  many  years — ^and  the 
man  turned  out  a  ruffian,  she  would  be  anxious  to  screen 
him,  and  yet  would  revolt  from  his  crimes.  This  might  be. 
II  bears  strongly  on  the  whole  drift  of  her  discourse  yester- 
day, and  would  quite  explain  her  conduct.  Do  you  suppose 
Bamaby  is  privy  to  these  circumstances?* 

« Quite  impossible  to  say,  sir, »  returned  the  locksmith,  shak- 
ing his  head  again  :  and  next  to  impossible  to  find  out  from 
him'.  If  what  you  suppose  is  really  the  case,  I  tremble  for 
the  lad-^a  notable  person,  sir,  to  put  to  bad  uses— » 

•  Is  it  not  possible,  Yarden,*  said  Mr.  Haredale,  in  a  still 
lower  tone  of  vdice  than  he  had  spoken  yet,'  «that  we  have^ 
been  blinded  and  deceived  by  this  woman  from  the  beginning? 
b  it  not  possible  that  this  connexion  was  formed  in  her  bus* 
band's  lifetime,  and  led  to  his  and  my  brother's ■ 

« Good  God,  sir, »  cried  Gabriel,  interrupting  him,  « dcm't 
entertain  such  dark  thoughts  for  a  moment.  Five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  where  was  there  a  girl  like  her?  A  gay,  hand-^ 
some,  laughing,  bright-eyed  damsel!  Think  what  she  was, 
sir.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  now,  even  now,  though  Fm  an 
oM  man  with  a  woman  for  a  daughter,  to  think  what  she  was, 
and  what  she  is.  We  all  change,  but  that's  with  Time;  Time, 
does  his  work  hofnestly,  and  I  don't  mind  him.  A  fig  for 
Time,  sir.  Use  him  well,  and  he's  a  hearty  fellow,  and 
scorns  to  have  you  at  a  disadvantage.  But  care  and  suffering 
(and  those  have  changed  her)  are  devils,  sir— -secret,  stealthy, 
undermining  devils««-^who  tread  down  the  brightest  flowers  in 
Eden,  and  do  more  havoe  in  a  month  than  Time  does  in  a 
year.  Picture  to  yourself  for  one  minute  what  Mary  was  be^ 
fore  they  went  to  work  with  her  fresh  heart  and  face— do 
her  that  justice^^-and  say  whether  such  a  thing  Is  possible. » 

« You're  a  good  fellow,  Yarden, »  said  Mr.  Haredale,  « and 
are  quite  right.  I  have  brooded  on  that  subje^  so  long,  that 
every  breath  of  suspicion  carries  me  back  to  it.   You  are  quite 

vol..  II.  18 
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« It  isn't,  sir,  •  cried  tlie  locksmith  -with  briglitened  ejes, 
and'  sturdy,  honest  voice  ;  it  isn't  because  I  courted  her  be>- 
fore  Rudge,  and  failed,  that  I  say  she  was  too  good  for  hira. 
She  would  have  been  as  much  too  good  for  me.  But  she  was 
too  good  for  him  ;  be  wasn't  free  and  frank  enough'  for  hw. 
I  don't  reproach  his  memory  with  it,  poor  fellow;  I  only 
want  to  put  her  before  yon  as  she  really  was.  For  myself, 
I'll  keep  her  old  picture  in  my  mind  ;  and  thinking  of  that, 
and  what  has  altered  her,  I'll  stand  her  friend,  and  try  to  win 
her  back  to  peace.  And  damme,  sir,*  cried  Gabriel,  vwith 
your  pardon  for  the  word,  I'd  do  the  same  if  she  had  mar* 
ried  fifty  highwaymen  in  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  think  it  in  the 
Protestant  Manual  too,  though  Martha  said  it  wasn't,  tooth  and 
nail,  till  doomsday  ! » 

If  the  dark  little  parlour  had  been  filled  ^ith  a  dense  fog, 
which,  clearing  away  in  an  instant,  left  it  all  radiance  and 
brightness,  it  could  not  have  been  more  suddenly  cheered  than 
by  this  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  hearty  locksmith.  In  a 
voice  nearly  as  full  and  round  as  his  own,  Ur.  Baredale  cried 
« Well  said  !  •  and  bade  him  come  away  without  more  parley. 
The  locksmith  complied  right  willingly ;  and  both  getting  into 
a  hackney-coach  which  was  waiting  at  the  door,  drove  off 
straightway. 

They  alighted  at  the  street  comer,  and  dismissing  thdr  co&* 
veyance,  walked  to  the  house.  To  their  first  knock  at  the 
door  there  was  no  response.  A  second  met  with  the  like  re- 
sult. But  in  answer  to  the  third,  which  was  of  a  more. vi- 
gorous kind,  the  parlour  window-sash  was  gently  I'aised,  and 
a  musical  voice  cried  : 

•«  Haredale,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  yen. 
Hoi]^  very  much  you  have  improved  in  your  appearance  since 
our  last  meeting  f  1  never  saw  you  looking  better*  How  do 
you  do?» 

Mr.  Haredale  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  casement  whence 
the  voice  proceeded,  though  there  was  no  need  to  do  so,  to 
recognize  the  speaker,  and  Mr.  Chester  waved  his  hand,  and 
smiled  a  courteous  welcome. 

-The  door  will  be  opened  immediately,"  he  said.     •There 
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ift  nobody  but  a  very  dilapidated  female  to  perform  such  of- 
fices. You  vill  excuse  her  infirmities?  If  she  were  in  a 
more  elevated  station  of  society,  she  would  be  gouty.  Being 
but  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  she  is  rheumatic. 
My  dear  Haredale,  these  are  natural  class  distinctions,  depend 
upon  it. » 

Mr.  Haredale,  whose  face  resumed  its  lowering  and  distrust^ 
ful  look  the  moment  he  heard  the  voice,  inclined  his  head 
stiffly,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  speaker. 

«  Not  opened  yet ! »  said  Mr.  Chester.  « Dear  me !  I  hope 
the  aged  soul  has  not  caught  her  foot. in  some  unlucky  cob- 
web by  the  way.     She  is  there  at  last!     Come  in,  I  beg! 

Mr.  Haredale  entered,  followed  by  the  locksmith.  Turning 
with  a  look  of  great  astonishment  to  the  old  woman  who  had 
opened  the  door,  he  inquired  for  Mrs.  Rudge — for  fiarnaby. 
They  were  both  gone,  she  replied,  wagging  her  ancient  head, 
for  good  (^);  There  was  a  gentleman  in  the  parlour,  who 
perhaps  could  tell  them  more.     That  was  all  she  knew. » 

« Pray,  sir, »  said  Mr.  Haredale,  presenting  himself  before 
this  new  tenant,  « where  is  the  person  whom  I  came  here  to 
see  ?» 

«  My  dear  friend, »  he  returned,  « I  have  not  the  least  idea.  • 

a  Your  trifling  is  ill-timed, »  retorted  the  other  in  a  suppres- 
sed ionfi  and  voice,  «and  its  subject  ill-chosen.  Reserve  it 
for  those  who  are  your  friends,  and  do  not  expend  it  on  me. 
1  lay  no  claim  to  the  distinction^  and  have  the  self-denial  to 
reject  it. » 

N  My  dear,  good  sir, »  said  Mr.  Chester,  •>  you  are  heated 
with  walking.     Sit  down,  I  beg.     Our  friend  is-^  • 

» Is  but  a  plain  honest  man, »  returned  Mr.  Haredale,  •  and 
quite  unworthy  of  your  notice. » 

•  Gabriel  Yarden  by  name,  sir, »  said  the  locksmith  bluntly. 

•  A  worthy  English  yeoman!*  said  Mr.  Chester.  "A  most 
worthy  yeoman,  of  whom  I  have  frequently  heard  my  son 
Ned* — darling  fellow — speak,  and  have  often  wished  to  see. 
Yarden,  my  ^ood  friend,  I  am  glad  to  know  you.     You  won- 

(*)  They  had  fl«d  is  order  lo  avoid  the  visiu  of  thu  myilerioui  slranger. 
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der  now, »  he  said,  tnnihig  languidly  to  Mr.  Haredate,  « to  see 

me  here.     Now,  I  am  sure  jou  do. » 

Mr.  Haredale  glanced  at  him— ^-not  fondly  or  admMngly>^ 
smiled,  and  held  his  peaee. 

•  The  mystery  is  solved  in  a  moment, »  said  Mr.  Chester; 
"in  a  moment.  Will  you  step  aside  with  me  one  instant. 
You  remember  our  little  compact  in  referaioe  to  Klsd,  and  your 
dear  niece,  Haredale  ?  You  remember  the  list  of  aasistants  in 
their  innocent  intrigue?  You  remember  these  two  people 
being  among  them  ?  My  dear  fellow,  cdngratulate  yourself, 
and  md.     I  have  bought  them  off. » 

"You  have  done  what?*  said  Mr.  Haredale. 

•  Bought  them  otf, »  returned  bis  smiling  friend.  «I  have 
Ibund  it  necessary  to  take  some  active  steps  towahls  tettiuj^ 
this  boy  and  girl  attachment  quite  at  rest,  and  have  begun 
by  removing  these  two  agents.  You  are  surprised?  Who 
can  withstand  the  influence  of  a  little  money!  They  wanted 
it,  and  have  been  bought  off.  We  have  nothing  more  io  fear 
from  them.     They  are  gone. » 

"Gone!*  echoed  Mr.  Haredale.     •Where?* 

•  My  dear  fellow — and  you  must  permit  me  to  say  again, 
that  you  never  looked  so  young ;  so  positively  boyish  as  you^ 
do  tOHdight — the  Lord  knows  where  ;  I  believe  Golumbtis  him- 
self wouldn't  find  them.  Between  you  and  me  they  have 
their  hidden  reasons,  but  upon  that  point  I  have  pledged  ray^ 
self  to  secrecy.  Here  is  the  key  of  the  door.  I  am  afraid 
you'll  find  it  inconveniently  large  ;  but  as  the  tenement  is 
yours,  good-nature  will  excuse  that,  Haredale,  I  am  certain!  > 

Mr.  Haredale  stood  in  the  widow's  parlour  with  the  door- 
key  in  his  hand,  gazing  by  turns  at  Mr.  Chester  and  at  Ga- 
briel Varden,  and  occasionally  glancing  downward  at  the-  bey 
as  in  the  hope  that  of  its  own  accord  it  would  unlock  the 
mystery;  until  Mr.  Chester,  putting  on  his  hat  and  gloves, 
and  sweetly  inquiring  whether  they  were  walking  in  the  same 
direction,  recalled  him  to  himself. 

« No, »  he  said.  "Our  roads  diverge — widely,  as  you  know. 
For  the  present,  I  shall  remain  here. » 

«You  will   be   hipped,   Haredale;    you  will  be  miserable. 
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BMJkndioly,  utterly  wretched/t  returned  the  otber.  t*  It  is  a 
plaee  of  the  Tetj  last  description  for  a  man  of  jour  temper. 
I  know  it  will  make  you  verj  miserable.  > 

« Let  it, «  said  Mr.  Haredale,  sitting  down ;  « and  thrire 
upon  the  thought.     Good  night  I » 

Feigning  to  be  wholly  uneooscious  of  the  abrupt  wave  of 
Hkt  band  which  rendered  this  farewell  tantamount  to  a  dis^ 
ttiissal,  Mr.  Chester  retorted  with  a  bland  and  heartfdt  bene- 
diction, and  inquired  of  Cabriel  in  what  direction  he  was 
going. 

•  Yonrs,  sir,  would  be  too  much  honour  for  the  like  of 
me,  •  replied  die  locljsmith,  hesitMing. 

« I  wish  you  to  remain  here  a  little  while,  Varden, »  said 
Mr.  Haredale  without  looking  towards  them.  « I  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say  to  you. » 

•  I  wiR  not  intrude  upon  your  conference  another  momenty » 
<aM  Mr.  Chester  with  inconceiTable  politeness «  «May  it  be 
satiafaclery  to  you  both !  God  bless  you !  ■  So  saying,  and 
bestowing  upon  the  locksmith  a  most  refulgent  amile,  iw  left 
them. 
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The  sun  had  begun  to  peep  above  the  forest  trees,  and 
already  flung  across  the  curling  mist  bright  bars  of  gold, 
when  Joe,  dropped  (')  from  his  window  on  the  ground  below,  a 
little  bundle  and  his  trusty  stick,  and  prepared  to  descend 
himself. 

It  was  not  a  very  difficult  task  ;  for  there  were  so  many 
projections  and  gable  ends  in  the  way,  that  they  formed  a 
series  of  clumsy  steps,  with  no  greater  obstacle  than  a  jump 
of  some  few  feet  at  last.  Joe,  with  his  stick  and  bundle. on 
his  shoulder,  quickly  stood  on  the  firm  earth,  and  looked  up 
at  the  old  Maypole,  it  might  be  for  the  last  time. 

He  didn't*  apostrophise  it,  for  he  was  no  great  scholar.  He 

(*)  After  another  qetrrel  n'ah  bit  fallier,    Joe   had   deleraiMd    to  elopo  and  cnKsc  . 
Cdt  •  aoldier. 
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didn't  curse  it,  for  be  had  little  ill-will  to  giye  to  anjthkig 
on  earth.  He  felt  more  affectionate  and  kind  to  it  than  ever 
he  had  done  in  all  his  life  before,  so  said  with  all  his  heart, 
«God  bless  you!*  as  a  parting  wish,  and  turned  away. 

He  walked  along  at  a  brisk  pace,  big  with  great  thoughts 
of  going  for  a  soldier  and  dying  in  some  foreign  country  where 
it  was  very  hot  and  sandy,  and  leaving  God  knows  what  un* 
heardH>f  wealth  in  prize-money  to  Dolly,  who  would  be  very 
much  affected  when  she  came  to  know  of  it ;  and  full  of  such 
youthful  visions,  which  were  sometimes  sanguine  and  some- 
times melancholy,  but  always  had  her  for  tb^ir  main  point 
and  centre,  pushed  on  vigorously  until  the  noise  of  London 
sounded  in  his  ears,  and  the  Black  Lion  hove  in  sight. 

It  was  only  eight  o'clock  then,  and  very  much  astonished 
the  Black  Lion  was,  to  see  him  come  walking  in  with  dust 
upon  his  feet  at  that  early  hour,  with  no  grey  mare  to  bear 
him  company.  But  as  he  ordered  breakfast  to  be  got  ready 
with  all  speed,  and  on  its  being  set  before  him  gave  indisput- 
able tokens  of  a  hearty  appetite,  the  Lion  received  him,  as 
usual,  with  a  hospitable  welcome;  and  treated  him  with  those 
marks  of  distinction,  which,  as  a  regular  customer,  and  one 
within  the  freemasonry  of  the  trade,  he  had  a  right  to  claim. 

«What  noisy  fellow  is  that  in  the  next  room?»  said  Joe, 
when  he  had  disposed  of  his  breakfast,  and  had  washed  and 
brushed  himself. 

« A  recruiting  serjeant, »  replied  the  Lion. 

Joe  started  involuntarily.  Here  was  the  very  thing  he  had 
been  dreaming  of,  all  the  way  along. 

«And  I  wish,*  said  the  Lion,  «he  was  anywhere  else  but 
here.  The  party  make  noise  enough,  but  they  don't  call  for 
much.  There's  great  cry  there,  Mr.  Willet,  but  very  little 
wool.     Your  father  wouldn't  like  'em,  I  know. » 

Perhaps' not  much  under  any  circumstances.  Perhaps  if  he 
could  have  known  what  was  passing  at  that  moment  in  Joe's 
mind,  he  would  have  liked  them  still  less. 

•I  Is  he  recruiting  for  a  —  for  a  fine  regiment  ?  •  said  Joe, 
glancing  at  a  little  round  mirror  that  hung  in  the  bar. 

« I  believe  he  is,  •   replied  the  host.     « It's  much  the  same 


(hfiig,  whatev^  regiment  be's  recrufCini^  for.  Fm  told  there 
an't  a  deal  of  difference  between  a  fine  man  and  another  one^ 
when  they're  «hot  through  and  through.  ■• 

•  They're  hot  all  shot^  ■•  said  Joe. 

•  No, »  Ae  Lion  answered,  unot  all.  Those  that  ar^ — sup- 
posing it's  done  easy— are  the  best  off  in  my  opinion.  •• 

« Ah ! »  retorted  Joe,  « but  you  don't  care  for  glory.  • 

•  For  what?vi  said  the  Lion. 
« Glory . " 

•  No, »  returned 'the  Lion,  with  supreme  indifference.  «I 
don't.  You're  right  in  that,  Mr.  Willet.  When  Glory  comes 
here,  and  calls  for  anything  to  drink  ahd  changes  a  guinea  to 
pay  for  it,  I'll  give  it  him  for  nothing.  It's  my  belief,  sir, 
that  the  Glory's  arms  wouldn't  do  a  Tery  strong  business.  • 

These  remarks  were  not  at  all  comforting.  Joe  walked  out, 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  next  room,  and  listened.  The  ser^ 
jeant  was  describing  a  military  life.  It  was  all  drinking,  bet 
said,  except  that  there  were  frequent  intervals -of  eating  and 
loye-making.  A  battle  was  the  finest  thing  in  the  world — 
when  your  side  won  it-^and  Englishmen  always  did  that. 
•  Supposing  yon  should  be  killed,  sir?*  said  a  timid  voice  in 
one  comer.  •Well,  sir,  supposing  you  should  be, »  said  th< 
aeijeant,  ^what  then?  Your  country  loves  you,  sir ;  his  Ma- 
jesty King  George  the  Third  loves  you  ;  your  memory  is  ho^ 
noured,  revered,  resjpected  ;  everybody's  fond  of  you,  and 
grateful  to  you  ;  your  name's  wrote  down  at  full  length  in  fl 
book  in  the  War-ofBce.  i)amme,  gentlemen,  we  ntust  all  die 
some  time,  or  another,  eh  ? » 

The  voice  coughed,  and  said  no  more. 

Joe  walked^  into  the  room.  A  group  of  half-a-dozen  fellows 
had  gathered  together  in-  the  tap-room,  and  were  listening 
with  greedy  ears.  One  of  them,  a  carter  in  a  smockfrock; 
seemed  wavering  and  disposed  to  enlist.  The  rest,  who  ware 
by  no  means  disposed,  strongly  urged  him  to  do  so  (accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  mankind),  backed  the  Serjeant's  argu^ 
ments,  and  grinned  among'  themselves.  « I  say  nothing,  boys, » 
said  the  Serjeant,  who  sat  a  little  apart,  drinking  his  Hquor. 
'•For  lads  of  spirit •— here  he  cast  an  eye  on  Joe— -<r this  is  the 
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time.  I  iw't  want  to  inveigle  you.  The  Idiig'^  not  ooauB 
to  that,  I  hope.  Brisk  young  blood  u  what  we  want  i  iM>t 
milk  and  water.  We  won't  take  five  men  out  of  six.  We 
want  top-sawyers,  we  do.  Vm  not  a-*gOing  to  tell  talea  out 
of  school,  but,  damme,  if  every  gentleman's  son  diat  carries 
arms  in  our  corps*  through  being  under  a  cloud  and  having 
little  differences  with  bis  relations,  was  counted  up  i»-^here  his 
eye  fell  on  Joe  again,  and  so  good-naturedly,  that  Joe  beck- 
oned him  out.     He  came  directly. 

•You're  a  gentleman,  by  Cr —  ! »  was  his  first  remark,  as  he 
slapped  hifo  on  the  back;  « You're  a  gentleman  in  disguise. 
So  am  I.    Let's  swear  a  friendship.  • 

Joe  didn't  exactly  do  that,  but  he  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  good  opinion. 

«.You  want  to  serve,*  said  his  new  friend.  «Yott  shall. 
You  were  made  for  it.  You're  one  of  us  by  nature.  What'U 
you  take  to  drink  ? 

« Nothing  just  now,  •  replied  Joe»  smiling  faintly.  « I  haven't 
quite  made  up  my  mind, » 

« A  mettlesome  fellow  like  you,  and  not  made  up  his  mind!« 
cried  the  serjeant.  ■  Here-*-let  me  give  ihe  bell  a  pull,  and 
you'll  make  up  your  mind  in  half  a  minute,  I  know» « 

« You're  right  so  far »  answered  Joe,  « for  if  you  pull  the 
bell  here,  where  Tm  known,  there'll  be  an  end  of  iny  aolr 
diering  inclinations  in  no  time.  Look  in  my  face.  You  aee 
me,  do  you?" 

« I  do, »  replied  the  serjeant  with  an  oath,  « and  a  fiaet 
young  fellow,  or  one  better  qualified  to  servo  his  king  and 
country,  I  never  set  my*-« «  he  used  an  a^i^tive  in  this  place — 
«^es  on. « 

f  Thank  you»  said  Joe,  «I  didn't  ask  you  for  want  of  a 
compliinent,  but  thfuk.you  all  the  same.  Do  I  look  like  a 
sneaking  fellow  or  a  liar?» 

The  serjeant  rejoined  with  many  choice  asseverations  that 
he  didn't ;  and  that  if  his  (the  Serjeant's)  own  father  were  to 
say  he  did,  he  would  run  the  old  gentleman  through  the  body 
clwerfiilly,  and  consider  it  a  meritorious  action. 

Joe  expressed  his  obligati(ms,  and  continued,  «  You  can  inist* 
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me  then,  and  eredit  what  I  say.  I  believe  I  shall  enliat  into 
jnonr  regiment  to-nightJ  The  reason  I  don't  do  so  'now  is, 
btcanse  I  don't  want  until  to-night,  to  do  what  I  can't  reciiK 
Where  shall  I  find  yon,  this  evening^»  * 

Bh  friend  replied  with  some  unwillingness,  and  'after  nludi 
ineffeclual  entreaty,  having  for  ils  object  the  immediate  seftie^ 
nent  of  the  business,  that  his  quarters  would  be  at  the.Grook- 
ed  Billet  in  Tower-slrcet ;  whei^  he  would  be  foiuid  waking 
until  midnight,  and  sleq>ing  until  breakfast*time  tb^-ihortow. 

«And  if  I  do  oome-*<whic&  it's  a  million  to  one,\rshall-^«- 
when  will  you  take  me  out  of  London  ?»  demanded  Joe. 

it  To-^morrow  morning,  at  half  after  eight  o'  dock  •  replied 
the  serjoQnt.  4fVQu'll  go  abread**-^a  country  where  It's  all 
sunsAiine  and  plinider-^the  finest  climate  rathe  worid.  • 

•  To  go  abroad, »  said  Joe,  shaking  hands  with  him,  a  is  the 
very  thing  I  want.     You  may  expect  me.  >♦ 

« You're  the  kind  of  lad  for  us, »  cried  the  serjeant,  hold- 
ing Joe%  band  in  bis,  iii  the  bicess  of  his  admiration.  « You're 
the  boy  to  push  your  fortune.  I  don't  say  it  because.!  bear 
you  ^ny  enry,  or  would  take  away  from  the  credit  of  tho 
rise  you'll  make,  but  if  I  had  been  bred  and  taught  like  you, 
I'd  have  been  a  colonel  by  this  time. » 

•  Tush  manit  said  Joe,  « I'm  not  so.  young  as  that.  Needs 
must  when  the  devil  drives  ;  and  the  devil  that  drives  me  is 
an  empty  pocKeft  end  an  unhappy  home.  For  the  present, 
g0o^bye. «      ■ 

•  forking  andocountry ! )•  cried  the  serjeant,  flourishing  his 
cap. 

«F6r  Mrertd'  ^d  nieatl*  cried  Joe,  snapping  his  fingers. 
And  so  they  parted. 

He  hod-  very  little  money  in  bis  pocket ;  m  little  indeed, 
Ihat  After  psiyitlg  for- his  foreakfikfit  (which  he  was  too'  honest 
and  perhaps  too  proud  to  score  up  to  his  father's '  charge)  he 
had  but  a  penny  left.  He  had  courage,  nothwiibstajbding,  to 
resist  all  the  affectionate  importunities  -of  the  .serjeant,  who 
waylaid  him  at  the  door  with  many  protestations :  of  eternal 
friendship,  and  di<ll  in  particular  request  that  he  would. do 
himi'ihe  favour  to  accept  of  only  one  shilling  as  a  temporary 
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accommodation.  Rejecting  his  offers  both  of  cash  and  credit, 
Joe  walked  away  with  stick  and  bundle  as  before,  bent  upon 
getting  through  the  day  as  he  best  could,  and  going  down  to 
the  locksmith's  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ;  for  it  should  go 
hardt  he  had  resolved,  but  he  would  have  a  parting  word 
with  charming  Dolly  Yarden. 

He  went  out  by  Idington  and  so  on  to  Highgate,  and  sal 
on  many  stones  and  gates,  but  there  were  no  voices  in  tlie 
bells  to  bid  him  turn.  Since  the  time  of  noble  Whittington, 
fair  flower  of  merchants,  bells  have  come  to  have  less  sym- 
pathy with  humankind.  They  only  ring  for  money  and  on 
state  occasions.  Wanderers  have  increased  in  number  ;  ships 
leave  the  Thames  for  distant  regions,  carrying  from  stem  to 
stern  no  other  cargo  ;  the  bells  are  silent ;  they  ring  out  no 
entreaties  or  regrets ;  they  are  used  to  it  and  have  grown 
worldly. 

Joe  bought  a  roll,  and  reduced  his  purse  to  the  condition 
(with  a  difference)  of  that  celebrated  purse  of  Fortanatua, 
which,  whatever  were  its  favoured  owner's  necessities,  had 
one  unvarying  amount  in  it.  In  these  real  times,  when  all 
the  Fairies  are  dead  and  buried,  there  are  still  a  great  many 
purses  which  possess  that  quality.  The  sum-total  they  coo^ 
tain  is  expressed  in  arithmetic  by  a  circle,  and  whether  it  be 
added  to  or  multiplied  by  its  own  amount,  the  result  of  the 
problem  is  more  easily  stated  than  any  known  in  figures. 

Evening  drew  on  at  last.  With  the  desolate  and  solitary 
feeling  of  one  who  had  no  home  or  shelter,  and  was  alone 
utterly  in  the  world  for  the  first  time,  he  bent  his  steps  to- 
wards the  locksmith's  house.  He  had  delayed  till  lIDw,  know- 
ing that  Mrs.  Yarden  sometimes  went  out  alone,  or  withMiggs 
for  her  sole  attendant,  to  lectures  in  the  evening ;  and  de- 
voutly hoping  that  this  might  be  one  of  her  nights  of  moral 
culture. 

He  had  walked  up  and  down  before  the  house,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  way,  two  or  three  times,  when  as  he  re- 
turned to  it  again,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  fluttering  skirl 
at  the  door.  It  was  Dolly's — to  whom  else  could  it  belong? 
no  dress  but  hers  had  such  a  flow  as  that.     He  plucked  up 
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Ids  spirits,  and  followed  i(  into  the  workshop  of  the  Golden 
Kej. 

His  daAening  the  door  caused  her  to  look  round.  Oh  that 
face !  « If  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  ■  thought  Joe.  « She's  twenty 
times  handsomer  than  ever.     She  might  marry  a  Lord !  > 

He  didn't  say  this.  He  only  thought  it— perhaps  looked 
it  also.  Dolly  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  was  so  sorry  her 
father  and  mother  were  away  from  home.  Joe  begged  she 
wouldn't  mention  it  on  any  account. 

Dolly  hesitated  to  lead  the  way  into  the  parlour,  for  there 
it  was  nearly  daii( ;  at  the  same  time  she  hesitated  to  stand 
talking  in  the  workshop,  which  was  yet  light  and  open  to  the 
street.  They  had  got  by  some  means,  too,  before  the  little 
forge  ;  and  Joe  having  her  hand  in  his  (which  he  had  no  right 
to  hare,  for  Dolly  only  gare  it  him  to  shake),  it  was  so  like 
standing  before  some  homely  altar  being  married,  that  it  was 
the  most  embarrassing  state' of  things  in  the  world. 

« I  have  come, »  said  Joe,  « to  say  good-bye-^to  say  good* 
bye  'for  I  don't  know  how  many  years ;  perhaps  for  ever.  I 
am  going  abroad. » 

Now  thb  was  exactly  what  he  should  not  have  said.  Here 
he  was,  talking  like  a  gentleman  at  large,  who  was  free  to 
come  and  go  and  roam  about  the  world  at  his  pleasure,  when 
a  gallant  coachmaker  had  vowed  but  the  night  before  that 
Miss  Varden  held  him  bound  in  adamantine  chains ;  and  had 
podtively  stated  in  so  many  words  that  she  was  killing  him 
by  inches,  and  that  in  a  fortnight  more  or  thereabouts  he  ex- 
pected to  make  a  decent  end  and  leave  the  business  to  his 
mother. 

Dolly  released  her  hand  and  said  « Indeed ! »  She  remarked 
in  the  same  breath  that  it  was  a  fine  night,  and  in  short,  be- 
trayed no  more  emotion  than  the  forge  itself. 

<  I  couldn*t  go*  said  Joe,  ■  without  coming  to  see  you.  1 
hadn't  the  heart  to. » 

l)olly  was  more  sorry  than  she  could  tell,  that  he  should 
have  taken  so  much  trouble.  It  was  such  a  long  way,  and 
he  must  have  such  a  deal  to  do.  And  how  was  Mr.  Willet — 
that  dear  old  gentleman— 

« Is  this  all  you  say  !  •*  cried  Joe. 


All }  Gooi  graciofis,  TfKat  did  the  mail  dxpeet !  Sbe  vas 
obliged  to  take  her  apron  in  her  hand,  and  run  her  eyes  along 
the  hem  from  corner  to  corner,  to  keep  kecBelf  from  laughing 
in  his  faoe ', —  not  becvuse  his  gaze  confused  her-^not  at  all. 

Joe  had  small  ei:perienee  in  love  affain,  and  had  ao  notion 
how  diCfef^ent  young  ladies  are  at  difiereht  times  ;  he. had  ex- 
pected to  take  Dolljr  up  again  at  the'  very  point  where  Jie  had 
left  her  after  that  delicious  evening  ride  ('),  and  xvks  no: more 
prepared  for  such  an  alteration  than  to  see  the  son.  and  moos 
change  places.  He  had  buoyed  himself  up  all  day  with  an 
indistinct  Idea  that  she  wotild  certainly  say  «I>on't  go,*  or 
^^  Don't  l^ave  us^  *  or  « Why  do  you.flo?»  or  « Why  do  you 
leatte'us?*  or -would  give  him  <som6  little  encouragemetit  of 
that- sort ;  he  haA  even  entertained  the  possibility  of  her  bunt- 
ing into  tears,  of  her  throwing  herself  inla  his  arms,  of  her 
falling  d^^n  in  a  feinting-fit  witbout  previous  word  or  sign; 
but  any  approach  to  such  a  laiie  of  conduct  as  this,  hadhaen 
so  far  from  ht9  thoughts  that  he  could  only  look  at  her  in 
silent  wonder. 

Dolly  in  the  mean  while,  turned  to  the  corners  of  her  aproa, 
and  meamn'ed  the  sides,  slid  smoothed  out  thoiwrinkles,  and 
was  ai  silent  as  he.  At  laist  after  a  long  pause,  Joe  said  ^ood^ 
bye;  n  Good4vye V— saSd  Dolly -^-Miritb-  as  pleasant  a  smile  as 
if  he'  were  going  into  the  next  street,  and  were  comisg  back  . 
to  Slipper;  « good-bye.  • 

«Gome, »  said  Joe,  putting  out  both  his  hands,  « Dolly,: dear 
Dolly ^  donH  let  us  part'^ke  this.  '  I  kive  ybii  dearly V  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul ;  with  as  much  truth  mad  '«aiinMties9 
as  ever  man  loved  woman  in  this  world,  1  do  believe.  I  am 
a  poor  fellow,  as  you  know— ^poorer  aow  than  ever,,  for  t 
harve  fled  from  home,  not  being  -able  to  btar  it  any  logger, 
and  must  fight  mjr  own  way  without  help.  You  are:  beauti^ 
fuK  admired,  =are  loved  by  everybody,  hre  well  off  and  happy; 
and  may  you  ever  b&  so!  Heaven  forbid  Iskouid  ever,  make 
you  Otherwise;  Uat. ^Ve)ine'a  word  of  comfort.  Say  soofie- 
thing  kind  to  ine.     I  have*  ab    right  to  expect  it  of  yoa^    I 

{*)  Joe  bad  accompanied  tho  Vardens  part  of  thd  way  hotr.e  after  Dolly's  scone   ia 
ho  forest. 
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kMow,  but  I  ask  it  because  I  love  yoa,^ and  Bhall  treason  the 
slightest  iHwrd  from  you  all  through  my  life.  Dollj,  dearest, 
have  jott  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  )* 

No.  Nothings  Dolly  was  a  coquette  by  nature,  and  a 
spoilt  child.  She  had  no  notion  of  being  carried  by  storm  in 
this  way.  The  coachmaker  would  hare  boeii  dissolved  in  teara^ 
and  <wouM  have  knelt  dowi|,  and  called  himself  names,  and 
dasped  bis  hands,  and  beat  his  breast,  and  tugged  wildly  at 
his  cravat,  and  done- air  kinds- of  po^ry.  Joe  had  no  busi-^ 
ness  to  be  ^oing  abroad. '  He  bad  no  right  to  be  able  to  do 
it.     If  he  waff  ht  adamantine  chains,  he  couldn't^ 

« I  have  said  good-bye,  ■  said  Dolly,  « twice.  Take  your 
arm  away  idirectly,  Mr*  Joseph,  -or  I- 11  call  Miggs.  • 

•  I'M  not  repraach  you, »  answered  Joe,  «it's  my  fault,  no^ 
don^,  '  I  haTo  thought  sometimes  that  you  didn't  quite  des^ 
pise  me,  but  I  was  a  fool  to  think  so.  Every  one  must,  who 
has  aeen  the  life  I  have  4ed-^yoa  most  of  all.  God  bless 
yon !  •  .  ' 

He  wis  gone,  actually  gone.  Dolly  waited'  a*  little  while, 
thinking  he  would  return,  peeped  out  at -the  dodr,  looked  uj^ 
the  street  and  down  as  well  as  the  increasing  darkness  would 
allow,  came  in  again,  waited  a  little  longer,  went  up  stairs 
humming  a  tune,  bolted  beiiself  in»  laid  her  head  down  on 
her  bed,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  And  yet 
such  natures  are  made  up  of  so  many  contradictions,  that  if 
Joe  Willet  had  cone  back  that  night,  next  week^  next  month,, 
die  odds  aie  a  fanndred  to  one  Ae  would  have  treated  him 
in  the  very  sasne  manner;,  and  have  wept  lor  it  afterwards 
with  the^Tery  same  distress. 

Joe,  disoonsolate  and  dowtt-^bearted,  butlfull  of  courage  too, 
on  leaving  die  locksmith's  house  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  Crooked  Billet,  and  there  inquired  for  his  friend  the  Ser- 
jeant, who^  expecting  no  man  less,  receivied  him  with  open 
arms.  In  the  course  of  five  minutes  after  his  arrival  at  that 
Iiouse  of  entertainment,  he  was  enrolled  among  the  gaHant  de- 
fenders 6{  his  native  land ;  and  within  half  an  hour.  Was, 
regaled  with  a  steaming  supper  of  boiled  ti*ipe  and  onions^ 
prepared*   as  bis. friend  ^assiuwd  him  more  than  enee)  at  the 
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express  comaiand  of  {lis  most  Sacred  Majesty  the  King.  To 
this  meal,  which  tasted  very  savoury  after  his  long  fasting, 
he  did  ample  justice  ;  and  when  he  had  followed  it  up^  or 
down,  with  a  yariety  of  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  he  was 
conducted  to  a  straw  mattress  in  a  loft  over  the  stable,  and 
locked  in  there  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  he  found  that  the  ohliging  care  of  his 
martial  friend  had  decorated  his  hat  with  sundry  parti-colour- 
ed streamers,  which  made  a  very  lively  appearance;  and  in 
company  with  that  oflScer,  and  three  other  military  genttemen 
newly  enrolled,  who  were  under  a  cloud  so  dense  that  it  only 
left  three  shoes,  a  boot,  and  a  coat  and  a  half  visible  among 
them,  repaired  to  the  river-side.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
a  corporal  and  four  more  heroes,  of  whom  two  were  drunk 
and  daring,  and  two  sober  and  penitent,  but  each  of  whom, 
like  Joe,  had  his  dusty  stick  and  bundle.  The  party  embark- 
ed in  a  passage-boat  bound  for  Gravesend,  whence  they  were 
to  proceed  on  foot  to  Chatham ;  the  wind  was  in  their  favour, 
and  they  soon  left  London  behind  them,  a  mere  dark  mist — 
a  giant  phantom  in  the  air. 


CRAPTKR  THK  TWKNTIBTH. 


Misfortunes,  said  the  adage,  never  coo^  singly.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  troubles  are  exceedingly  gregarious  in  their 
nature,  and  flying  in  flocks,  are  apt  to  perdi  capriciously; 
crowding  on  the  heads  of  some  poor  wights  until  there  is  not 
an  inch  of  room  Jeft  on  their  unlucky  crowns,  and  taking  no 
more  notice  of  others  who  offer' as  good  resting-places  for  the 
soles  of  their  feet,  than  if  they  had  no  existence.  It  may 
have  happened  that  a  flight  of  troubles  brooding  over  London, 
and  looking  out  for  Joseph  Willet,  whom  they  couldn't  find, 
darted  down  hap-hazard  on  the  first  young  man  that  caught 
their  fancy,  and  settled  on  him  instead.  However  this  may 
be,  certain  it  is  that  on  the  very  day  of  Joe's  departure  they 
swarmed  about  the  ears  of  Edward  Chester,  and  did  so  buzz 
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and  flap   their  wings,  and  persecate  bin,    that  he  was  moat 
profoundly  wretched. 

It  was  evening,  and  just  eight  o'clock,  when  he  and  his 
father,  having  wine  wind  dessert  set  before  them,  were  left  to 
themselves  for  the  first  time  that  day.  They  had  dined  to* 
gether,  but  a  third  person  had  been  present  during  the  meal, 
and  until  they  met  at  table  they  had  not  seen  each  other  since 
the  previous  night. 

Edward  was  reserved,  and  silent.  Mr.  Chester  was  more 
than  usually  gay;  but  not  caring,  as  it  seemed,  to  open  a  con- 
versation with  one  whose  humour  was  so  different,  he  vented 
the  lightness  of  his  spirit  in  smiles  and  sparkling  looks,  and 
made  no  effort  to  awaken  his  attention.  So  they  remained 
for  some  time :  the  father  lying  on  a  sofa. with  Jiis  accustom- 
ed air  of  graceful  negligence ;  the  son  seated  opposite  to  him 
with  downcast  eyes,  busied,  it  was  plain,  with  painful  and 
uneasy  thoughts. 

m  My  dear  Edward, »  said  Mr.  Chester  at  length,  with  a 
most  engaging  laugh,  «do  not  extend  your  drowsy  influence 
to  the  decanter.  Suffer  that  to  circulate,  let  your  spirits  be 
never  so  stagnant.  * 

Edward  begged  bis  pardon,  passed  it^  and  relapsed  into  bis 
former  state. 

•  You  do  wrong  not  to  fill  your  glass, »  said  Mr.  Chester, 
holding  up  his  own  before  the  light.  « Wine  in  moderation-— 
not  in  excess,  for  that  make's  men  ugly — has  a  thousand  plea- 
sant influences.  It  brightens  the  .  eyes,  improves  the  voice, 
imparts  a  new  vivacity  to  one's  thoughts  and  conversation : 
you  should  try  it,  Ned. » 

■  Ah  father!*  cried  his  son,  «if  ■■  ■■  ■ 

« My  good  fellow,  ■  interposed  the  parent  hastily,  as  he  set 
down  bis  glass,  and  raised  his  eyebrows  with  a  startled  and 
horrified  expression,  «for  heaven's  sake  don't  call  me  by  that 
obsolete  and  ancient  name.  Have  some  regard  for  delicacy. 
Am  I  grey>  or  wrinkled,  do  I  go  on  crutches,  have  I  lost  my 
teeth,  that  you  adopt  such  a  mode  of  address?  Good  God, 
how  very  coarse  I  • 

« I  was  about  to  speak  to  you  from  my  heart,  sir,  •  return* 
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^  Edward,  «tft'tlie  eohfidence  wfaibh  should  sobsiit  between 
us  ;  and  you  check  me  in  Ihe  outset ! » 

'«Now  do,  Ned,  do 'not,*  said  -Mr.  Chester,  raising  his  deli- 
cate hand  imploringijv  «talk  in  that  monstrous  manner*  About 
to  speak  from  your  heart !  iDon't  yoil  know  that  the  heart  is 
aki  ingenious  part  of  our  fomlation->«the  centre  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  all  that  sort  of  thing-^which  has  no  more  to  do 
with  what  you  say  or  think,  than  your  knees  have?  How 
can  you  be  so  Very  vulgar  and  absurd?  These  anatomical 
allusions  should  be  left  to  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. They  are  really  not  agreeable  in  society.  You  quite 
surprise  me,  Ned. » 

•  Well!  there  are  no  such  things  to  wound,  or  heal,  oi' 
have  regard  ifor.  1  know  your  creed,  sir,  and  will  &aj  no 
more,  n  returned  his  son. 

« There  again, »  said  Mr;  Chester,  sipping  his  wine,  «you 
are  wrong.  I  distinctly  say  there  are  such  things.  We  know 
there  are.  The  hearts  of  animals — of  bultocks,  sheep,  and  so 
forth— are  cooked  and  devoured,  as  t  am  told,  by  the  lower 
classes,  with  a  vast  deal  of  relish.  Men  are  sometimes  stab- 
bed to  the  heart,  shot  to  the  heart ;  but  as  to  speaking  from 
the  heai-t,  6r  to  the  heart,  or  being  warm-hearted,  or  cold- 
hearted,  or  broken-hearted,  or  being  all  heart,  or  having  no 
heart*^pah !  tties^  things  are  nonsense,  'Ned.* 
'  <rNo  doubt,  sir,  •  returned  his  sob,  seeing  that  he  {Caused  for 
him  to  speak.     <rNo  doubt.* 

« There's  Haredalef's  niece,  your  late  flame, »  said  Mr.  Ches- 
ter, as  a  careless  illustration  of  his  meaning.  iNo  doubt  in 
your  mind  she  was  all  heart  once.  Now  she  has  none  at  all: 
Yet  she  is  the  same  person,  Ned,  exactly. »       '  •'*' 

wShe  fs-a  changed  pers6n,  sir, »  cried  Edward,  reddening; 
•r'ahd  changed  by  vile  means,  I  believe  ('). » 

«  You  hate  had  a  cool  <lfsrais$al,  have  you  ?«  said  his  father. 
•  Poor  Ned !     I  told  you  last  night  what  would  happen. -^May* 
I  ask  you  for  the  nut-crackers  ? » 

(' )  Chester*!  intrigues  had  been  successful  in  breaking  off  the  match  between  his  son 
aii4  JUlM  Haredaie. 
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« She  has  been  tampet^  with,  and  most  treacherouBly  de- 
ceived, »  cried  Edward,  rising  from  his  seat.  « I  never  will 
believe  that  the  knowledge  of  my  real  position,  given  her  by 
myself)  has  worked  this  change.  I  know  she  is  beset  and 
tortured.  But  though  our  contract  is  at  an  end,  and  broken 
past  all  redemption ;  though  I  charge  upon  h^  want  of  firm- 
ness and  want  of  truth,  both  to  herself  and  me  ;  I  do  not 
now,  and  never  will. believe,  that  any  sordid  motive,  of  her 
own  unbiassed  will,  has  led  her  to  this  course^— never ! » 

« You  make  me  bhish,  •  returned  his  father  gaily,  « for  the 
folly  of  your  nature,  in  which — »but  we  never  know  ounselveb — 
I  devoutly  hope  there  is  no  reflection  of  my  own.  With  re^ 
gard  to  the  young  lady  herself,  she  has  done  what  is  very 
natural  and  proper,  my  dear  fdlow ;  what  you  yourself  pro^ 
posed,  as  I  learn  from  Haredale  ;  and  what  I  predicted — with 
BO  great  exercise,  of  sagacity — she  would  do.  She  supposed 
you  to  be  rich,  or  at  least  quite  rich  enough  ;  and  fowad  you 
poor.  Marriage  is  a  civil  contract :  people  marry  to  better 
their  wordly  condition  and  improve  appearances  ;  it  is  an  af" 
fair  of  house  and  furniture,  of  liveries,  servants,  equipage, 
and  so  forth.  The  lady  being  poor  and  you  poor  also,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter.  You  cannot  enter  upon  these  6om 
siderations,  and  have  no  manner  of  business  with  the  ceremo- 
ny. I  drink  her  health  in  this  glass,,  and  respect  and  honour 
her  for  her  extreme  good  sense.  It  is  a  lesson  to  you.  Fill 
yours,  Ned. » 

« It  is  a  lesson,  i>  returned  his  son,  « by  which  I  hope  I 
may  never  profit,  and  if  years  and  their  experience  impress 
it  on—  • 

«  Don't  say  on  the  heart,  •  interposed  his  father. 

«0n  men  whom  the  world  and  its  hypocrisy  have  spoiled, » 
said  Edward  warmly,  « Heaven  keep  me  from  its  knowledge.  • 

« Come,  sir, »  returned  his  father,  raising  himself  a  little  on 

the   sofa,    and  looking  straight  towards  him  ;    « we  have  had 

enough  of  this.  Remeaaber,  if  you  pleas^',  your  interest,  your 

duty,  your  moral  obligations,  your  filial  affections,  and  all  thai 

sort  of  thing,  which  it  is  so  very  delightful  and  charming  to 

reflect  upon  ;  or  yoyu  will  repent  it. » 

VOL.  II.  80 
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«I  shall  nevifr  repeiit  tlie  preserrfttion  of  mj  seff-respect, 
filr, »  mid  Bdwahl.  «^orgiv6  me  if  I  say  that  I  Will  not  sa- 
eriflee  it  at  your  Mdding,  and  that  I  wilt  not  pnrsne  the  track 
vhich  you  ivould  haye  me  take  ('),  and  to  which  the  secret 
ahare  you  have  had  in  this  late  separation,  tends t » 

His  father  rose  a  litlle  higher  stUl,  and  looking  at  him  as 
though  durious  to  know  if  he  were  quite  resolved  and  earnest, 
dropped  gently  down  again  ^  ^nd  said  tn  the  calmest  voice-*^ 
eating  Ms  nuts  tnean while, 

k  Edward,  my  fatlier  had  a  son,  who  being  a  fool  like  yoa, 
and,  like  you,  etltertaining  low  and  disobedient  sentiments, 
be  disinherited  and  cursed  one  morning  after  breakfast.  The 
eirctimstiince  occurs  to  me  with  a  singular  clearness  of  recol- 
lection this  evening.  I  remember  eating  muflBns  aft  the  time, 
with  marmalade.  He  led  a  miserable  life  (the  son,  I  mean) 
iind  diM  early  ;  it  was  a  happy  release  on  all  accounts  $  he 
degraded  the  family  very  much.  It  is  a  sad  circumstance, 
fidwrtrd,  when  a  father  finds  it  necessary  to  resort  to  such 
strong  measures. » 

«lt  is,"  replied  Edward,  *and  it  is  sad  when  a  son,  prof- 
fering him  his  love  and  duty  in  their  best  and  truest  sense^ 
finds  himself  repelled  at  every  turn,  and  forced  to  Asobey^ 
Dear  father,  •  he  added,  more  earnestly  though  in  a  gentler 
tone,  « I  have  reflected  many  times  on  what  occurred  between 
us  when  we  first  discussed  this  subject.  Let  there  be  a  con- 
fidence between  US;  not  in  terms,  but  truth.  Hear  what  I 
have  to  say.  • 

«At  I  anticipate  what  it  is,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  so,  Ed- 
ward, •  returned  his  father  coldly ,  « I  decline.  I  couldn't  pos« 
sibly.  I  am  sure  it  would  put  me  out  of  temper  which  is  a 
state  of  mind  I  can't  endure.  If  you  intend  to  mar  my  plans 
for  your  establishment  in  life,  and  the  presenratimi  of  that 
gentility  and  becoming  pride,  which  our  family  have  so  long 
sustained— »if,  in  short,  you  ate  resolved  to  take  your  own 
eanrse,  yoil  must  take  it,  and  my  curse  with  it.  1  am  very 
sorry,  but  there  's  really  no  alternative. » 

[*]  A  riih  marriage  in  order  to  rclitfve  lIU  fllhe^^  tfeciatitfca. 


•  The  curse  may  pass  your  lips, »  said  Edward,  « but  it  will 
be  but  empty  breath.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  on 
earth  has  greater  power  to  call  one  down  upon  his  fellow — 
least  of  all,  upon  his  own  child —  than  he  has  to  make  one 
drop  of  rain  or  flake  of  snow  fall  from  the  clouds  above  us 
at  his  impious  bidding.     Beware,  sir,  what  you  do.  > 

•  You  are  so  very  irreligious,  so  exceedingly  undutiful,  sq 
horribly  profane, »  irejoined  bis  father,  turning  his  face  lazily 
towards  him,  and  cracking  another  nut,  « that  I  positively 
must  interrupt  you  here.  It  is  quite  impossible  we  can  con- 
tinue to  go  on,  upon  such  terms  as  these.  If  you  will  do 
me  the  favour  to  ring  the  bell,  the  servant  will  show  you  to 
the  door.  Return  to  this  roof  no  more,  I  beg  you.  Go,  sir, 
since  you  have  no  moral  sense  remaining;  and  go  to  the  De- 
vil, at  my  express  desire.     Good  day. » 

Edward  left  the  room  without  another  word  or  look,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  the  house  for  ever. 

The  father's  face  was  slightly  flushed  and  heated,  but  his 
manner  was  quite  unchanged,  as  he  rang  the  bell  again,  and 
addressed  his  servant  on  his  entrance. 

«  Peak — if  that  gentleman  who  has  just  gone  out —  » 

« I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  Mr.  Edward  ? » 

« Were  there  more  than  one,  dolt,  that  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion ? — If  that  gentleman  should  send  here  for  his  wardrobe, 
let  him  have  it,  do  you  hear  ?  If  he  should  call  himself  at 
any  time,  I'm  not  at  home.  You'll  tell  him  so,  and  shut  the 
door. » 

So,  it  soon  got  whispered  about,  that  Mr.  Chester  was  very 
unfortunate  in  his  son,  who  had  occasioned  him  great  grief 
and  sorrow.  And  the  good  people  who  heard  this  and  told  it 
again,  marvelled  the  more  at  his  equanimity*  and  even  tem- 
per, and  said  what  an  amiable  nature  that  man  must  have, 
who,  having  undergone  so  much,  could  be  so  placid  and  so 
calm.  And  when  Edward's  name  wa^  spoken,  Society  shook 
its  head  and  laid  its  finger  on  its  lip,  and  sighed,  and  looked 
very  grave;  and  those  who  had  sons  about  his  age,  waxed 
wrathful  and  indignant,  and  hoped,  for  Virtue's  sake,  that  he 
was  dead.  And  the  world  went  on  turning  round,  as  nsual 
for   five    years ,   concerning   which  this  Narrative   is  silent. 
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(')  Lord  George  and  his  secretary  qaickly  dismounting,  gave 
their  horses  to  their  servant,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
Bugh,  repaired  to  the  stables.  Right  glad  to  escape  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  night,  they  follbwed  Mr.  Willet  into  the 
common  room,  and  stood  warming  themselves  and  drying  their 
clothes  before  the  cheerful  fire,  while  he  busied  himself  with 
such  orders  and  preparations  as  his  guest's  high  qoality  re- 
quired. 

As  he  bustled  in  and  out  of  the  room,  intent  on  these  ar- 
rangements, he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  two  tra- 
vellers, of  whom,  as  yet,  he  knew  nothing  but  the  voice.  The 
Lord,  the  great  personage,  who  did  the  Maypole  so  much  ho- 
nour, was  about  the  middle  height,  of  a  slender  make,  and 
sallow  complexion,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  and  long  hair  of  a 
reddish  brown,  combed  perfectly  straight  and  smooth  about  his 
ears,  and  slightly  powdered,  but  without  the  faintest  vestige 
of  a  curl.  He  was  attired,^  under  his  greatcoat,  in  a  full  suit 
of  black,  quite  free  from  any  ornament,  and  of  the  most  pre- 
cise and  sober  out.  The  gravity  of  his  dress,  together  with 
a  certain  lankness  of  cheek  and  stifTqess  of  deportment,  added 
nearly  ten  years  to  his  age,  but  his  figure  was  that  of  one 
not  yet  past  thirty.  As  he  stood  musing  in  the  red  glow  of 
the  fire,  it  was  striking  to  observe  his  very  bright  large  eye, 
which  betrayed  a  restlessness  of  thought  and  purpose,  singu- 
larly at  variance  with  the  studied  composure  and  sobriety  of 
his  mien,   and   with  his  quaint  and  sad  apparel. 

Gashford,  his  secretary,  was  taller,  angularly  made,  high- 
shouldered,  bony,  and  ungraceful.  His  dress,  in  imitation  of 
bis  superior,  was  demure  and  staid  in  the  extreme;  his  man- 


(*)  We  again  inlrodace  oar  riders  to  the  Maypole  Inn.  Tho  period  at  which  ibe 
preaenl  chaplnr  opens  is  som*«hal  beforo  ihe  Bi'its  in  LonJon,  hcacM  hy  Lord  George 
Gordon. 
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ner,  formal  and  coii8trained%  This  gentleman  had  an  over- 
hanging  brow,  great  handis  and  feet  and  ears,  and  a  pair  of 
eyes  that  seemed  to  have  made  an  unnatural  retreat  into  his 
head,  and  to  have  dug  themselves  a  cave  to  hide  in.  His  man- 
ner was  smooth  and  humble,  but  verj  sly  and  slinking.  He 
wore  the  aspect  of  a  man  who  was  always  lying  in  wait  for 
something  that  wouldn't  come  to  pass;  but  he  looked  patient 
— very  patient — and  fawned  like  a  spaniel  dog.  Even  now, 
while  he  warmed  and  rubbed  his  hands  before  the  blaze,  he 
had  the  air  of  one  who  only  presumed  to  enjoy  it  in  his  de^ 
gree  as  a  commoner;  and  though  he  knew  his  lord  was  not 
regarding  him,  he  looked  into  "bis  face  from  time  to  time 
and,  with  a  meek  and  deferential  manner,  smiled  as  if  for 
practice. 

Such  were  the  guests  whom  old  John  Willet,  with  a  fixed 
and  leaden  eye,  surveyed  a  hundred  times,  and  to  whom  he 
now  advanced  with  a  state  candlestick  in  each  hand,  beseech* 
ing  them  to  follow  him  into  a  worthier  chamber.  vFor 
my  lord,»  said  John — it  is  odd  enough,  but  certain  people 
seem  to  have  as  a  great  a  pleasure  in  pr<mouncing  titles  aa 
their  owners  have  in  wearing  them— « this  room,  my  lord, 
isn't  at  all  the  sort  of  place  for  your  lordship,  and  I  have  to 
beg  your  lordship's  pardon  for  keeping  you  here,  my  lord, 
one  minute. » 

With  this  address,  John  ushered  them  up  stairs  into  the 
state  apartment,  which,  like  many  other  things  of  state,  was 
cold  and  comfortless.  Their  own  footsteps,  reverberating  through 
the  spacious  room,  struck  upon  their  hearing  with  a  hollow 
sound;  and  its  damp  and  chilly  atmosphere  was  rendered 
doubly  cheerless  Ey  contrast  with  the  homely  warmth  they 
had  deserted. 

It  was  of  no  use,  however,  to  propose  a  return  to  the  place 
they  had  quitted,  for  the  preparations  went  on  so  briskly  that 
there  was  no  time  to  stop  them.  John,  with  the  tall  candle- 
sticks in  his  hands,  bowed  them  up  to  the  fire-place ;  Hugh, 
striding  in  with  a  lighted  brand  and  pile  of  fire-wood,  cast 
it  down  upon  the  hearth,  and  set  it  in  a  blaze;  John  Grucby  ('; 

C]  Lord  Gordon*!  servant. 
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(who  had  a  great  blue  cockade  in  his  lui,  which  he  app^n 
ed  to  despise  mightily)  brought  in  the  portmanleau  he  had 
carried  on  his  horse,  and  placed  it  on  'tbie  floor  s  and  presenllj 
all  three  were  busily  engaged  in  drawing  out  the  scneai,  laying 
the  cloth,  inipecting  the  beds,  lighting  fires  in  the  bedroonsy 
expediting  the  supper,  and  making  everything  as  cosy  and  as 
9iug  as  might  be,  on  so  short  a  notice.  In  leas  than  an  hour's 
time,  supper  had  been  served,  and  ate,  and  cleared  away;  and 
Lord  George  and  his  secretary,  with  slippered  feet^  and  legs 
stretched  out  before  the  fire,  sat  over  some  hot  mulled  wine 
together. 

•  So  ends,  my  lord,  •  said  -Gashford,  filling  his  glass  with 
great  complacency,  >  the  blessed  work  of  a  ou^t  blessed  day.  • 

« And  of  a  blessed  yesterday, »  said  his  lordship,  raising  hia 
head. 

«  Ah !  »^— and  here  the  secretary  clasped  his  hands — «  a  bles- 
sed yesterday  indeed !  The  Protestants  of  Suffolk  are  godly 
men  and  true.  Though  others  of  our  countryman  have  losi 
their  way  in  darkness,  even  as  we,  my  lord,  did  lose  our 
toad  to-night,  theirs  is  the  light  and  glory.  > 

« Did  I  move  them,  Gashford  ? »  said  Lord  George. 

« Move  them,  my  lord !  Move  them !  They  cried  to  be  led 
on  against  the  Papists,  they  vowed  a  dreadful  vengeance  on 
their^  heads,  they  roared  like  men  possessed — » 

« But  net  by  devils,  •  said  his  lord. 

•  By  devils !  my  lord  !     By  angels. » 

« Yes — oh  surely — by  angels,  no  doubt,  n  said  Lord  George, 
thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  taking  them  out  again  to 
bite  his  nails,  and  looking,  uncomfortably  at  the  fire.  «Of 
course  by  angels — eh  Gashford?* 

«You  do  not  doubt  it,  my  lord?*  said  the  secretary. 

•  No — No»  returned  his  lord.  «No.  Why  should  I?  I 
suppose  it  would  be  decidedly  irreligious  to  doubt  it^— wouldn't 
it  Gashford  ?  Though  there  certainly  were, »  he  added,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  n  some  plaguy  ill-looking  charac^ 
ters  among  them. » 

« When  you  warmed,  h  said  the  secretary,  looking  sharply 
at  the  other's  downcast  eyes,    which  brightened   slowly  as  he 
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kpckei  ttrbeif  you  wartted  kHo  that  noble  otttbreak:  when 
you  told  them  that  you  irete  fiev^  of  th«  luke-warin  or  the , 
timid  tribe,  and  bade  them  take  heed  that  they  were  pr^i^ 
ed  to  Mlow  one  who  would  lead  them  on^  though  to  the  very 
death ;  when  you  Apoke  of  a  handled  and  twenty  thouMMd 
tnen  across  the  Scottish  border  who  would  take  their  own  re^ 
dress  at  any  time,  if  it  werd  not  eonceded  ;  when  you  crie4 
'Perish  the  Pope  and  all  his  base  adherents ;  the  penal  laws 
Against  them  diall  never  be  *  repoal^  while  En^ishmen  have 
IteaHs  and  hands' ^^Attd  WKvMI  yout  own  and  loudied  yo«f 
aword  \  and  when  they  eried^No  Popery  I'  md  you  cried  ^Noi 
not  even  if  we  wade  in  blood,'  and  they  threw  up  their  hals 
and  cried  'Hurrah !  not  eyen  if  xm  wade  in  blood ;  No  Pope- 
fyl  Loid  George!  *I>own  wilb  the  Papists-- Vei^geance  on 
their  heads  i'  when  this  was  said  and  done,  and  a  word  from 
y^u,  my  lord  ^  could  raise  or  still  the  tumult — ah  I  then  I  fell 
what  greatness  was  indeed,  and  thought.  When  was  there  eter 
pcywer  like  thti  of  Lord  Gemrge  Gordon's ! » 

« It's  a  great  power.  You're  right.  It  is  a  great  power ! » 
he  erfed  with  sparkling  eyes.  «But«-^ear  Gashford^-^id  I 
^dlly  say  all  that?* 

« And  hotr  much  more !  *  cried  the  secretary,  looking  up-* 
wards.    « Ah !  how  much  more ! » 

«And  I  told  them  what  you  say,  about  the  one  hundred 
an«l  forty  thousand  nien  in  Scotland,  did  l!*  he  asked  with 
Avfitent  delight.     « That  was  bold.  * 

«iOur  cause  is  boldness.    Truth  is  always  bold.> 

•  Certainly.     So  is  religion.     She's  boU,  Gasfaford?» 

«  The  true  religion  is,  my  lord.  * 

n  And  that's  ours, »  he  rejoined,  moving  uneasily  in  kis  seat, 
and  biting  his  nails  as  though  he  would  pare  them  to  the 
quick.  « There  can  be  no  doubt  of  ours  being  the  true  one. 
You  feel  as  certain  of  that  as  I  do,  Gashford,   don't  you? I 

m  Does  my  lord  ask  me,  >  whined  Gashford,  drawing  his 
ehnir  nenref  with,  an  injured  air,  and  laying  his  broad  ilat 
hatkl  upon  tb«  table;  « me, «  he  repeated,  bending  the  daYlf 
holWinr  of  his  (^yes  upon  him  with  an  nnwholeaome  smUe, 
i^wM^  Mfiiihen  1^  th^  n^agic  of' his  eloquence  in  Scotland  bu( 
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a  year  ago,  abjured  the  cprors  of  Ike  Romiah  diurch,  and 
oliing  to  hisi  aa  one  whose  timely  hand  had  plucked  me  from 
a  lMt?« 

•  True.  No — No.  I-—r  didn't  mean  it,  >•  replied  the  other, 
diaking  him-bj  the  hund,  riding  from  his  seat,  dnd  pacing 
restlessly  ahout  the  room.  «It's  a  proud  thing  to  lead  the 
people,  Gashford,  >•  he  added  as  he  made  a  sudden  hak, 

« By  force  of  reason  too^ »  returned  the  pliant  secmtary^ 

■  Ay,  to  be  sure.  They  may  cough,  and  jeer,  and  (proan 
in  Parliament,  and  call  me  fool  and  madman,  but  whic^  oi 
them  can  raise  this  human  sea  and  make,  it  swell  ani^  roar  at 
pleasure  ?  Not  one. » 

•  Itot  one, »  repeated  Gadifotd..         -  .  -* 

■  Which  of  them  can  sAj  fix  hia  faanesty,  what  I  can  say 
for  muie;  which  of  them  has  refused  a  minister's  bif be.  of 
one  thousand  pounds  a  y^ar^  to  resign  hi$  seat  in  faYOup  of 
anoUier?     Not  one. » 

«Not  one,  n  repeated  Gashford  again-staking  the  lion's  share 
of  the  mulled  wine  between  whiles. 

« And  as  we  are  honest,  true,  and  in  a  sacred  cause,  Gask* 
ford, »  said  Lord  George  with  a  heightened  colour  and  in  a 
louder  voice,  as  he  laid  his  fevered  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
« and  are  the  only  men  who  regard  the  mass  of  people  out  of 
doors,  or  are  regarded  by  them,  we  will  uphold  them  to  the 
lart;  and  will  raise  a  cry  against  these  un-English  Papists 
which  shall  reecho  through  the  country,  and  roll  with  a  noise 
Jike  thunder.  I  will  be  worthy  of  the  motto  on  my  coat  of 
arms,  'Called  ieuid  chosen  and  faithful.' » 

« Called  •  said  the  secretary,  •  by  Heaven.  •» 

<r  I  am .  I* 

M  Chosen  by  the  people. » 

« Yes.  • 

« Faithful  to  both. » 

<  To  the  block  !  • 

It  would  be  difficult  to  copvey  any  adeqoala  idea  of  Iba 
ex.cited  manner  in  which  he  gave  these  answers  to  thesaqno-^ 
tary's  promptings;  of  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  orthetiPri 
knee  of  his  tone  and  gesture;    in  which,   s(ruggli|ig:  through 
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bis  Puritan's  demeanour,  was  soinetliing  wild  and  ungoveriH 
able  which  broke  through  all  restraint.  For  some  minutes  he 
walked  rapid! J  up  and  down  the  room,  then  stopping  sud* 
denly,  exclaimed, 

« Gashford — You  moved  them  yesterday  too.  Oh  yes!  You 
did. » 

« I  shone  with  a  reflected  light  my  lord, »  replied  the  huuH 
ble  secretary,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  •!  did  my 
best. » 

•  Yon  did  wdl,»  said  his  master,  «and  are  a  great  and 
worthy  instrument.  If  you  will  ring  for  John  Grueby  to  carry 
the  portmanteau  into  my  room,  and  will  wait  hebe  while  I 
undress,  we  will  dispose  of  business  as  usual,  if  you're  not 
too  tired.  •  ^  . 

« Too  tired,  my  lord  !--^But  this  is  his  consideration  !  Chris- 
tian from  head  to'  foot. »  With  which  soliloquy,  the  secret 
tary  tilted  the  jug,  and  looked  very  hard  into  the  muHed 
wine,  to  see  how  much  remained. 

John  Willet  and  John  Graeby  appeared  togeih^.  The  one 
bearing  the  great  candlesticks,  and  the  other  the  portmantelftu, 
showed  the  deluded  lord  into  his  chamber ;  and  left  the  se- 
oetary  alone,  to  yawn  and  shake  himself,  and  finally  to  fall 
adeep  before  the  fire. 

« Now  Mr.  Gashfird  sir, »  said  John  Grudi^y  in  his  ear,  of" 
ter  what  appeared  to  him  a  moment  of  unconsciousness;  « my 
lord's  abed. » 

•  Oh:  Very  good  John,  ■  was  his  mild  reply.  « Thank  you 
John.     Nobody  need  sit  up.     I  know  my  room.  • 

« I  hope  you're  not  a  going  to  trouble  your  head  to-night, 
or  my  lord's  head  neither,  with  imything  more  about  Bloody 
Mary, »  said  John.  « 1  wish  the  blessed  old  creetur  had  never 
been  born. » 

•  I  said  you  might  go  to  bed,  John,  •  returned  the  secreta- 
ry.    « You  didn't  hear  me,  I  think.* 

•  Between  Bloody  tfarys,  and  blue  cockades,  aiid  glorious 
Queen  Besses,  and  no  Poperys,  and  Protestant  associations,  and 
Biaking  of  speeches,  •  pursued  John  Grueby,  looking,  as  usual, 
a  long  way  off,  and  taking  no  notice  of  this  hint,  « my  lord's 

VOL.    It.  SI 
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half  off  his  head.  When  we  go  out  o'  doors,  such  a  sel  of 
ragamuiBns  comes  a  shouting  after  us  'Gordon  for  ever!'  that 
I'm  ashamed  of  myself  and  don't  know  where  to  look.  When 
we're  in-doors,  they  come  a  roaring  and  screaming  ahout  the 
house  like  so  many  devils ;  and  my  lord  instead  of  ordering 
them  to  be  drove  ^ away,  goes  out  into  the  balcony  and.de- 
nkeans  himself  by  making  speeches  to  'em,  and  calls  'em  ^Men 
of  England,'  and  'Fellow-countrymen,'  as  if  he  was  fond  of 
'em  and  thanked  'em  for  coming.  I  can't  make  it  out,  but 
they're  all  mixed  up  somehow  or  another  with  that  unfort'- 
nate  Bloody  Mary,  and  call  her  name  out  till  they're  hoarse. 
They're  all  Protestants  too-^every  man  and  boy  amoog  'em  : 
and  Protestattts  is  very  fond  of  spoons  1  find,  and  silver  plate 
in  general,  whenever  area-gates  is  left  t^pen  accidentally.  I 
wish  that  was  the  worst  of  it,  and  that  no  more  harm  might 
be:  to  come  ;  but  if  you  don't  stop  these  ugly  customers  in 
tifile,  Mr.  Gaahford,  (and  I  know  you  ;  you're  the  man  that 
blows  the  fire)  you'll  find  'em  grow  a  little  bit  too  strong  £br 
you.  One  of  these  evenings,  when  the  weather  gets  warmer 
and  Protestants  are  thirsty,  they'll  be  pulling  London  down, — 
and  1  never  heerd  that  Bloody  Mary  went  as  far  as  that. » 

Gashford  had  vanished  long  ago,  and  these  remarks  had  been 
bestowed  on  empty  air.  Not  at  all  discomposed  by  the  dis- 
covery, John  Grueby  fixed  his  hat  on,  Aong  side  foremost 
that  he  might  be  unconscious  of  the  shadow  of  the  obnoxious 
cockade,  and  withdrew  to  bed  ;  shaking  his  head  in  a  very 
gloomy  and  prophetic  manner  until  he  reached  his  chamber. 


CHAFTBa   TBI   TWINTT-SBCOIID. 


To  surround  anything,  however  monstrous  or  ridiculous, 
with  an  air  of  mystery,  is  to  invest  it  with  a  secret  charm, 
and  power  of  attraction  which  to  the  crowd  is  irresistible. 
False  priests,  false  prophets,  false  doctors,  false  patriots,  false 
prodigies  of  every  kind,  veiling  their  proceedings  in  mystery, 
have  always  addressed  themselves  at  an  immense  advantage  to 
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tile  popular  creduliCj,  and  have  been,  perhaps,  ifaora  indebt^ 
0d  16  that*  resource  in  gaining  and  keeping  for  a  time  the 
upper  hand  of  Truth  and  Common  Seifse,  than  to  any  half- 
dozen  items  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  imposture.  Curiosity 
is,  and  has  hein  from  thiB  creation  of  the  world,  a  master- 
paission.  To  awaken  it,  to,  gratify  it  by  slight  degrees,  and 
yet  leave  something  always  in  suspense,  .is  to  establish  the  sur- 
est hold  that  can  be  had,  in  wrong,  on  the  unthinking  por^ 
tion  of  mankind. 

if  a  man  had  stood  on  London  Bridge,  calling  till  he  was 
hoarse,  upon  the  passers-by,  to  join  with  Lord  George  Gwdon; 
although  for  an  object  which  no  man  understood,  and  whidi 
In  that  very  incident  had  a  charm  of  its  own,-*-the  probabi- 
lity is,  that  he  might  have  influenced  a  score  of  people  in  a 
nionth.  If  all  zealous  Protestants  had  been  pubficly  urged  to 
j6in  ah  association  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  singing  a  hymn 
or  two  occasionally,  and  hearing  some  indifferent  speeehes 
made,  and  ultimately  of  petitioning  Parliament  not  to  pass  aii 
act  for  abolishing  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  the  penalty  of  perpetual  imprisonment  denounced  against 
those  who  educated  children  in  that  persuasion,  and  the  dis- 
qualification of  all  members  of  the  Romish  church  to  inherit 
real  property  in  the  United  ^  Kingdom  by  right  of  purchase  or 
descent, — matters  so  far  removed  from  the  business  and-  bo- 
soms of  the  mass,  might  perhaps  liaVe  called  together  a  hun^ 
dred  people.  But  when  vague  rumoui's  got  abroad,  that  in 
this  Ihrotestant  association  a  secret  power  was  mustering  against 
the  government  for  unde§ned  and  mighty  purposes;  when  the 
air  was  filled  with  whispers  of  a  confederacy  among  the  Po- 
pish powers  to  degrade  and  enslave  England,  establish  an  in- 
quisition in  London,  and  turn  the  pens  of  Smithfield  market 
into  stakes  aiid  cauldrons  ;  when  terrors  and  alarms  which  no 
man  understood  were  perpetually  broached,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  by  one  enthusiast  who  did  not  understand  him- 
self, and  by-gone  bugbears  which  had  lain  quietly  in  their 
graves  for  centuries,  were  raised  again  to  haunt 'the  ignorant 
and  credulous  ;  when  all  this  liras  done,  as  it  were,  in  the 
dark,  and  secret  invitations  to  join  the  Great  PrMestani  Asso- 
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oiation  in  defence  of  religion,  life,  and  lilMrir,  were  dropped 
in  the  public  waya,  thrust  under  the  house^oors,  toned  in  al 
windows,  and  pressed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  trod  the 
streets  by  night;  when  thej  glared  from  every  wall,  and 
shone  on  every  post  and  pillar,  so  that  stocks  and  stones  appear- 
ed infected  with  the  common  fear,  urging  all  men  to  join  to* 
gether  blindfold  in  resistance  of  they  knew  not  what,  they 
knew  not  why; — 'then  the  mania  spread  indeed,  andthebody« 
still  increasing  every  day,  griew  forty  thousand  strong. 

So  said,  at  least,  in  this  month  of  March  1780,  Lord  George 
Gordon ,  the  association's  president.  Whether  it  was  the 
fact  or  otherwise,  few  men  knew,  or  cared  to  ascertain.  It 
had  never  made  any  public  demonstration ;  had  scarcely  ever 
been  heard  of,  save  through  him;  had  never  been  seen;  and 
was  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  mere  creature  of  his  disor* 
dered  brain.  He  was  accustomed  to  talk  largely  about  num- 
bers of  men*— stimulated,  as  it  was  inferred,  by  certain  suc- 
cessful disturbances,  arising  out  of  the  same  subject,  which 
had  occurred  in  Scotland  in  the  previous  year;  was  looked 
upon  as  a  cracked-brained  member  of  the  lower  house,  who 
attacked  all  parties  and  sided  with  none,  and  was  very  little 
regarded.  It  was  known  that  there  was  discontent  abroad — 
there  always  is  ;  he  had  been  accustomed  to  address  the  people 
by  placard,  speech,  and  pamphlet,  upon  other  questions;  no- 
thing had  come,  in  England,  of  his  past  exertions,  and  nothing 
was  apprehended  from  bis  present.  Just  as  he  has  come  upon 
the  reader,  he  bad  come,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  public, 
and  been  forgotten  in  a  day;  as  suddenly  as  he  appears  in 
these  pages,  after  a  blank  of  five  long  years,  did  he  and  his 
proceedings  begin  to  force  themselves,  about  this  period,  upon 
the  notice  of  thousands  of  people,  who  had  mingled  in  active 
life  during  the  whole  interval,  and  who,  without  being  deaf 
or  blind  to  passing  events,  had  scarcely  ever  thought  of  him 
before. 

« Hy  lord,  •  said  Gashford  in  his  ear,  as  he  drew  the  cut*- 
lains  of  his  bed  betimps  ;  « my  lord  ! » 
1  Yes— who  's  that  ?     What  is  it  ?  » 
1  The  jciock.  has-struck  nine,  >  returned  the  secretary,    with 
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meeUj^folded  hands.  «You  have  dept  well?  I  hjop^  yoi:i 
bare  dept  veil  ?  If  my  prayers  are  heard,  jou  are  refreshed 
indeed. » 

"  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  slept  so  soundly, «'  said  Lord 
George,  nibbing  his^eyes  and  looking  round  the  room,  «that 
I  don't  remember  quite— what  place  is  this  ? » 

•  My  lord !  •  cried  (kishford,  with  a  smile 

■  Ob  I »   returned  his  superior.    « Yes.    You'i^   not  a  Jew 
tben?» 
«A  Jew!»  exclaimed  the  pious  secretary,  recoiling. 

•  I  dreamed  that  we  were  Jews,  Gashfosd.  You  and  I*— 
both  of  iis-"Je*irs  with  long  bearAs. »  ' 

« Heaven  forbid,  my  lord  !     We  might  as  well  be  Papists. » 

•  I  suppose  we  might,*  returned  the  other,  very  quickly. 
•  Eh?    You  really  think  so,  Gashford?* 

•  Surely  I  do, »  the  secretary^  cried,  with  looks  of  great  sur- 
furise. 

•  Humph !  a  he  muttered.    « Yes,  that  seems  reasonable.  * 

•  I  hope,  my  lord-^*  the  secretary  began. 

« Hope ! »  he  echoed,  interrupting  him.  « Why  do  you  say^ 
you  hope  ?    There's  no  harm  in  thinking  of  such  things. » 

•  Not  in  dreams,*  refumed  the  secretary. 
«In  dreams!     No,  nor  waking  ^ther.  • 

— -•  ^Called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful,'  •  said  Gashford,  tak- 
ing up  Lord  George's  watch  which  lay  upon  a  chair,  and 
seeming  to  read  the  inscription  on  the  seal,  abstractedly. 

It  was  the  slightest  action  possible,  not  obtruded  on  his  no* 
tice,  and  apparently  the  result  of  a  moment's  absence  of  mind« 
not  worth  reiaark.  But  as  the  words  were  uttered.  Lord 
George,  who  bad  been  going  on  impetuously,  stopped  short, 
reddened,  and  was  silent.  Apparently  quite  unconscious  of 
Ibis  change  in  bis  demeanour,  the  wily  secretary  stepped  a 
little  apart,  undef  pretence  of  pulling  up  the  window-bliod, 
and  returning,  when  the  other  had  had  time  to  recover,  said: 

"The  holy  cause  goes  bravely  on,  my  lord.  I  was  not 
idle,  even  last  night.  I  dropped  two  of  the  hand-bills  before. 
I  went  to  bed,  and  both  are  gone  this  morning.  Nobody  in 
the  boose  has  mentioned  the   circumstance    of  finding  tfaem» 
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though  I  have  heen  down  stairs  full  half-an-hour.  Oiie  or 
two  recruits  will  be  their  first  fruit,  I  predict ;  and  who  shall 
say  how  many  more,  with  Heaven's  blessing  on  /our  inspired 
exertions ! » 

«It  was  a  famous  device  in  the  beginning,*  replied  Lord 
George;  «an  excellent  device,  and  did  good  service  in  Scot^ 
land.  It  was  quite  worthy  of  you.  You  remind  me  not  to 
be  a  sluggard,  Gashford,  when  the  vineyard  is  menaced  with 
destruction,  and  may  be  trodden  down  by  papist  feet.  Lei 
the  horses  be  saddled  in  half-an^our.  We  must  be  up  and 
doing !  N 

He  said  this  with  a  heightened  colour,  and  in  a  tone  of 
such  enthusiasm,  that  the  secretary  deemed  aU  further  prompt- 
ing needless,  and  withdrew. 

— « Dreamed  he  was  a  Jew,»  he  said  thoughtfuHy,  as  he 
closed  the  bedroom  door.  iBe  may  come  to  that  before  he 
dies.  It  's  like  enough.  Well!  After *a  time,  and  provided 
I  lost  nothing  by  it,  I  don't  see  why  that  religion  shouldn't 
suit  me  as  well  as  any  other.  Therfe  are  rich  meir  among 
the  Jews  ;  shaving  is  very  troublesome  ;— yes,  it  would  suit 
''  me  well  enough.  For  the  present,  though,  we  must  be  Christian 
to  the  core.  Our  prophetic  motto  will  suit  all  creeds  in  their 
turn,  that's  a  comfort.*  Reftecting  on  this  source  of  consola- 
tion, he  reached  the  sitiing-room,  and  rang  the  bell  for  break- 
fest. 

Lord  George  was  quiekly  dressed  (for  his  plain  toilet  was 
easily  made),  and  as  he  was  no  less  frugal  in  his  repasts  than 
in  his  Puritan  attire,  his  share  of  the  meal  was  soon  des^' 
patched.  The  secretary,  however,  more  devoted  to  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  or  more  intent  on  sustaining  his  strength 
and  spirits  for  the  sake  of  the  Protestant  cause,  ate  and  drank 
to  the  last  minute,  and  required  indeed  some  three  or  four 
reminders  from  Jdbn  Gruehy,  before  he  could  resolve  to  tear 
himself  away  from  Mr.  Willet's  plentiful  providing. 

At  length  he  came  down  stairs,  wiping  his  greasy  mouth, 
and  having  paid  John  Willet's  bill,  climbed  into  his  saddle. 
Lord  George,  who  had  been  walking  up  and  down  before  the 
house  talking  to  himself  with  earnest  gestures,    mounted   his 
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liaise  ;  aad  retopnkig  old  Joha  Willet's  sUltely  bow,  as  welf 
as  the  parting  salutation  of  a  dozen  idlers  whom  the  nimouf 
of  a  live  lord  being  about  to  leave  the  Maypole  had  gathered 
round  the  porch,  they  rode  away,  with  stout  John  Grueby  in 
the  rear. 

If  Lord  George  Gordon  had  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Willet  over-night,  a  nobleman  of  somewhat  quaint  and  odd 
exterior,  the  impression  was  confirmed  this  mornjng,  and  in- 
creased a  hundred  fold.  Sitting  bolt  upright  upon  his  bony 
steed,  with  his  long,  straight  hair,  dangling  about  his  face 
apd  fluttering  in  the  wind;  his  limbs  all  angular  and  rigid, 
his  elbows  stuck  out  on  either  side  ungracefully,  and  his 
whole  frame  jogged  and  shaken  at  every  motion  of  his  hQrse's 
feet ;  a  more  grotesque  or  more  ungainly  figure  can  hardly 
be  conceived.  In  liei^  of  whip,  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  great 
gold-headed  cane,  as  large  as  any  footman  carries  in  these 
days ;  and  his  various  modes  of  holding  this  unwieldly  weapon 
now  upright  before  his  face  like  the  sabre  of  a  horse-soldier, 
now  ovei;  his  shoulder  like  a  musket,  not  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  but  always  in  some  uncouth  and  awkward  fash- 
ion— o6ntributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  absurdity  of  his 
appearance.  Stiff,  lank,  and  solemn,  dressed  in  an  unusual 
manner,  and  ostentatiously  exhibiting — whether  by  design  or 
accident — all  his  peculiarities  of  carriage,  gesture,  and  con- 
duct;  all  the  qualities,  natural  and  artificial,  in  which  he  dif- 
fered from  other  men  ;  he  might  have  moved  the  sternest 
looker-on  to  laughter,  and  fully  provoked  the  smiles  and 
whispered  jests  which  greeted  his  departure  from  the  Maypole 
inn. 

Quite  unconscious,  however,  of  the  effect  he  produced,  he 
trotted  on  beside  his  secretary,  talking  to  himself  nearly  all 
the  way,  until  they  came  within  a  mile  or  two  of  London, 
wh<m  now  and  then  some  passenger  went  by  who  knew  him 
by  sight,  and  pointed  him  out  to  some  one  else,  and  perhaps 
stood  looking  after  him,  or  cried  in  jest  or  earnest  as  it  might 
be,  « Hurrah  Geordie!  No  Popery!*  At  which  he  would 
gravely  pull  off  his  hat,  and  bow.  When  theiy' reached  the 
town  and  rode  along   (be  streets',   these  notices  became  more 
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frequent;  some  laughed,  some  hissed,  same  timed  titmt 
heacis  and  smiled,  some  -wondered  who  he  .was,  some  ras 
along  the  pavement  by  his  side  and  cheered.  When  this  hap^ 
pened  in  a  crush  of  carts  and  chairs  and  coaches,  he  would 
'  make  a  dead  stop,  and  pulling  off  his  hat  cry  « Gentlemen, 
No  Popery  ! »  to  which  the  gentlemen  would  respond  with  lusty 
voices,  and  with  three  times  three  ;  and  then,  on  he  ^ouM 
go  again  with  a  score  or  so  of  the  raggedest,  following  at  his 
horse's  heels,  and  shouting  till  their  throats  were  parched. 

So  they  rode  along  the  Strand,  up  Swallow-street,  into  thef 
Oxford-road,  a^d  thence  to  his  house  in  Welbeck-fltreet,  near 
Cavendish-square,  whither  he  was  attended  by  a  few  dozen 
idlers  ;  of  whom  he  took  leave  on  the  steps  with  this  brief 
parting  « Gentlemen,  No  Popery.  Good  day.  God  bless  you.  * 
This  being  rather  a  shorter  address  than  they  expected,  was 
received  with  some  displeasure,  and  crieis  of  <  A  speech !  a 
speech!*  which  might  have  been  complied  with,  but  that 
John  Grueby,  making  a  mad  charge  upon  them  with  all  three 
horses,  on  his  way  to  the  stables,  caused  them  to  disperse 
into  the  adjoining  fields,  where  they  presently  fell  to  pitch 
and  toss,  chuck-farthing,  odd  or  even,  dog-fighting,  and  other 
Protestant  recreations. 

In  the  afternoon  Lord  George  came  forth  again,  dressed  in 
a  black  velvet  coat,  and  trousers  and  waistcoat  of  the  Gordon 
plaid,  all  of  the  same  Quaker  cut ;  and  in  this  costume,  which 
made  him  look  a  dozen  times  more  strange  and  singular  than 
before,  went  down  on  foot  to  Westminster.  Gashford,  mean- 
while, bestirred  himself  in  business  matters ;  with  which  he 
was  still  engaged  when,  shortly  after  dusk,  J.ohn  Grueby  en- 
tered and  announced  a  visitor. 

•  Let  him  come  in»  said  Gashford. 

« Here !  come  in  I »  growled  John  to  somebody  without « 
•  You're  a  Protestant,  an't  you  ? » 

« I  should  think  so,  •  replied  a  deep,  gruff  voice. 

« You've  Che  looks  of  it,  •  said  John  Grueby.  « Td  have 
known  you  for  one,  anywhere. «  With  which  remark  he 
gave  the  visitor  admission,  retired,  and  shut  the  door. 
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The"  man  -^ho  now  cbn^onted  Crashford  was  a  stfuat;  tbiofc- 
set  per8otta|;ev  tgrilh  a  Icvvr  felreaiing  fiNrehead,  a  coarse .  shock 
head  of  httir,  awl  eyes  sb  small  and  near  togeUier,  that  hia 
broken  nose  «lone  seemed  to  prevent. their  meeting  and  fusing 
into  one  of  the  usual  size.  A  dingy  handkerchief  twisted  Hk^ 
A  emA  affcoul  his  nedc^  tefl  its^gv^t  vem  exposed  to.  view, 
and  they  were  swolh  and  staiiag,  ad  .though  with  gulping 
4own  8tl*6ng  passions,  malice^  aiM  ill- will.  His  dress  was  of 
threadiMlrevelveteeii^-««  faded y.rasty,  whitened  black,  like  the 
ashea  of  a  pipe  or  a  coal  fire  :afler  a  day's  exiinctioh ;  dis^ 
^lonired'wtth  the*  soils  «f  manny.  a  stale  debauch,  and  redkiog 
yet  with  pot-house  odours.  In  lieu  of  buckles  at  his  kiietis, 
he  wore  unequal  loops  of  packthread ;  and  in  his  grimy  l^ands 
he  held  a  knotted  stick,  the  knob  of  which  was  carved  into 
a  rough  likeness  of  his  own  vile  face.  Such  was  the  visitor 
who  doffed  his  Ihree-corjierediliat  in  Gashford's  piesence,*  and 
waited,  leering,  for  his  notice. 

«Ah!  Dennis  !j»  criedMhe  secretai*y.     «Sit  down.i 

« I  see  my  lord  down  yonder — »  cried  the  man,  with  a  jerk 
of  his  thumb  towards  the  quarter  that  he  spoke  of,  « and  h6 
says  to  me,  says  my  lord,  'If  you've  nothing  to  do,  Dennis, 
go  up  to  my  hoose  and  talk  with  Muster  Gashford*'  Of  course 
I'd  nothing  to  do,  you  know.  These  an't  my  working  hours. 
Ha  ha !  i  was  a  taking  the  air  when  I  see  my  lord,  that's 
what  I  was  doing.  I  takes  the  air  by  night,  as  the  howls 
does,  Muster.  Geshford,  ■ 

« And  sometimes  in  the  day-time,  eh  ?  n  aaid  .the  secretary — 
•  when  you  go  out  in  state,  you  ktew. « 

«^a  ha! »  roared  the  fellow,  smiting  his  leg  ;  «for  a  gentle^ 
man  as  'uU  say  a  pleasant  thing  in  a  pleasant  way,  give  me 
Muster  Gashford  agin'  all  London  and  Westminster !  My  lord 
an't  a  bad  'un  at  that,  but  he's  a  fool  to  you.  Ahl  to  be 
8II1V) — ^when  I  go  out  in.  state* »  »  .  • 

•  And  have  your  carriage, »  said  the  seenstary;  «and  your 
chaplain,  eh?  and  all  the  rest  of  it?» 

« You'll  be  the  death  of  me,  •  cried  Dennis  with  another 
ro«r,  «you  will.  But  what's  in  the  wind  now,  Muster  Gash<- 
fbrd,  A  be  adced  hoarsely,  ^Eh?   Are  we  to  be  und^r  ovders 
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td  pull  down  one  of  Ihem  Popish  chapels  •«-  or  what  ?  » 
.  «HushN  said  the  secretary,,  sufiferiiig  the  faintest  smile  to 
play  upon  his  face.  « Hush  K  God-,  bless  me^  Dennis !  We 
associate,  you  know,  for  strictly  peaoeahle  and  lawful  pur- 
pciiieft. »       •      .     ,  •  i   •     . 

^  I  ki|ow,  bless  yoit,^  returned  the'  niaii,  thrusting  his  tongue 
iniq  his  cheek  ;  « I  entered  a',  purpose^  diidn't  lU 
';  •»  No  doubt, »  said  Gashford,  smiling  as  btfore.  And  whesk 
hbsaid  so,  Dennis  roared  again,  and  sBAole  his  leg  still  hard- 
er, and  falling  into  fits  of  laughter,  wiped  his  eyes*  1i(ith  the 
jcomer  of  his  neckkerchief ,  and  cried  « Muster  Gashford  again 
all  England — hollow  ! » 

«4i0rd  George  and  I  were  talking  of  you  last  night, »  said 
<6ashford,  after  a  pause.  «Ue  says  you  are  a .  very '  earnest 
fellow.* 

«  So  I  am, »  returned  the  hangman. 

« And  that  you  truly  hate  the  Papists. » 

•iSo  1  do,"  and  he  confirmed  it. with  a  good  round  oath. 
«  Lookye  here,  Muster  Gashford, »  said  the  fellow,  laying  his 
hat  and  stick  upon  the  floor,  and  slowly  beating  the  palm  of 
one  hand  with  the  fingers  of  the  other;  •  Ob-serve.  I'm  a 
constitutional  officer  that  works  for  my  living,  and  doe»  my 
work  creditable.     Do  I,  or  do  I  not?>i 

•  Unquestionably.*  .* 

•  Very  good.  Stop  a  minute.  My  work  is  sound,  Protea- 
tant,  constitutional,  English  work.     Is  it,  or  is  it  not?* 

■  No  man  alive  can  doubt  it. » 

•  Nor  dead  neither.  Parliament  says  this  here«-*salys  Par- 
liament 4f  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  does  anything  wthich 
goes  again  a  certain  number  of  our  acts' — how  mtay  hanging 
laws  may  there  be  at  this  preisent  time,  Muster  Gashford? 
Fifty?. 

«I  don't  exactly  know  how  many,*  replied  Gashiord,  lean- 
ing back  in  his.  dliair.  and  yawning;  «a  great  number  though.  ■ 

•  Well;  say  fifty.  Parliament  says  4f  any  man,  woman, 
or  child,  does,  any  thing  again  any  one  of  them  fifty  acts, 
that  man,  woman^  or  child ,  shall  be  worked  off  by  Dennia/ 
George  the  Third  steps  in  when  they  number  very  strong  at 
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tiie  end  <tf  a  steioitt,  and  says  *  These  are  loo  many,  for  Ben** 
ni^.  fH  have  half  for  myself  and  Dennis  shbll  have'  half  for 
himselS ;  and  sometimes  he  throws  me  in  ode  oyer  that  I  don't 
expect :  well !  That  being  the  law:  and  the  praetiee  of  Bug- 
Imii  is  the  glory  of  England,  an't  it,  Muster  Gashford  ? » 

« Certainly » n  said  Que  secretary. 

vAttd  in  times  to  come, »  pursued  the  hangman,  «if  oiir 
grandsons  should  think  of  their  grandC»thers'  tiines,  and  find 
these  things  altered,  they'll  say  'Those  were  days  indeed, /and 
we've  been  going  down  hill  ever  since/— Won't  they,  Musfer 
Gashford  ?  •»  '      i 

«I  have  no  doubt  they  will,*  said  the  secretary.  i 

« Well  then,  look  here, »  said  the  hangman,  vlf  these'  pa- 
pists' gets  into  power,  and  begins  to  boil  and  roast  instead  of 
hang,  what  becomes  of  my  work!  If  they  touch  njy  work 
Ibat's  a  part  of  so  many  laws,  what  becomes  of  the  laws  in 
general,  what  betcomes  of  the  religion,  what  becomes  of  the 
country — Did  you; ever  go. to  jChurch,  Muslet  Gashford?* 

•  Ever ! »  repeated  the  secretary  with  some  indignation  ;  « of 
course?* 

« Well,  •  said  the  Ruffian,  « I've  been  once'— -twice,  counting 
the  time  I  waa  chrisiened — and  when  I  heard  the  Parliament 
prayed  for,  thought  how  many  new  hanging  laws  they  made 
every  sessions,  I  considered  that  /was  prayed  for.  Now  mind, 
Muster  Gashford , »  said  the  fellow,  taking  up  his  stick  and 
shaking  it  with  a  ferocious  air,  « I  mustn't  have  my  Protestant 
worii  touched,  nor  this  here  Protestant  state  of  things  altered 
in  no  degree,  if  I  can  help  it.;  I  mustn't  have  no  Papists  in^ 
terfering  with  me,  unless  they  come  to  me  to  be  worked  off 
in  course  of  law  ;  I  mustn't  have  no  biling,  no  roasting,  no. 
frying — nothing  hut  hanging.  My  lord  may  well  call  me  an 
earnest  fellow.  In  support  of  the  great  Protestant  priotfiple 
of  having  plenty  of  that,  TU, »  and  here  he  beat  his  dub 
upon  the  ground,  ibunt,  fight,  kill-**-do  anything  you  bid  me, 
so  that  it's  bold  and  devilish  —  though  the  end  of  .i{  was, 
that  I  got  hung  myself. — There,  Muster  Gashford ! » 

He  appropriately  followed  up  this  frequent  prostitution  of 
a  noble  word  to  the  vilest  purposes,  by  pouring  out  in  a  kind 
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of  ecslaejr^  at  letit  »•  score  of  wo^  tremtnimm  oMk^^  tben 
wiped  his  heated  faee  upon  his  nectterchief ,  and  oriedt,  « No 
Pop«rjI  Tm  a^religioos  matt,  by  6 — !• 

Gashford  had  leaiit  back  in  his  chair,  regarding  him  with 
eyes  sosotAen,  and  so  shadowed  by  his  heayy  brows,  diatfor 
aught  the  hangman  saw  of  them,  he  might  have  been  stone 
blindv  H«  remained  smiKng  in  silence  for  o  short  time  longer, 
and  then  said,  slowly  and  distinctly  : 

«  You  are  indeed  an  earnest  fellows  J>eniiii-— ^a  'most  viduaMe 
fiellow— ^the  staunchest  man  I  know  of  in  our  ranks.  But  yon 
must  calm  yourself;  you  must  be  peaceful,  lawful,  mild  as 
any  lamb.    I  am  sure  you  will  be  tbongh.* 

«Ay,  ay,  we  shall  see.  Muster  Gashford,  we  shaH  see.  You 
won't  have  to  complain  of  me, «  returned  the  other,  Aaking 
his  head. 

« I  am  sure  I  shall  not, »  said  the  setm^tary  in  the  same  miM 
tone,  and  with  the  same  emphasis.  « We  shall  have,  we  think, 
about  next  month,  or  May,  when  this  Papist  relief  bill  cones 
before  the  house ,  to  convene  our  whole  body  for  the  first 
time.  My  lord  has  thoughts  of  our  walking  in  procession 
through  the  streets — just  as  an  innocent  diqilay  of  strength — 
and  accompanying  our  petition  down  'to  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  • 

« The  sooner,  the  better,  ••  said  Dennis,  with  another  oath. 

«  We  shall  have  to  draw  up  in  divisions,  our  numbers  being 
so  large ;  and,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say, »  resumed 
Gashford,  affecting  not  to  hear  the  interruption,  « though  I 
have  no  direct  instructions  to  that  ieffeol —  that  Lord  George 
has  thought  of  you  as  an  excellent  leader  for  one  of  these 
parties.     I  have  no  doubt  you  would  be  an  admirable  one.» 

« Try  me,  ••  said  the  follow,  with  an  ugly  wink. 

«Yoa  would  be  cool,  I  know, »  punned  the  secretary,  still 
smiling,  and  still  managing  his  eyes  ao  that  he  could  watch, 
nim  closely,  and  really  not  be  seen  in  Uim^  « obedient  to  or- 
ders, and  perfectly  temperate.  You  wouM  lead  your  par^ 
into  no  danger,  1  am  certain. » 

-I'd lead  them,  Muster  Gashford K—^the  hangman  was  begin- 
ihng  in  a  reckless  way,  whm  Gashford  started  forward y  laid 
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hk  finger  on  his  lips,  and  feigned  to  write,  just  as  the  door 

was  opened  bj  John  Grueby. 

oOhN  said  John,  looking  in;  « here's  another  Protestant.* 
« Some  other  room,  John, »  cried  Gashford  in  his  blandest 

voice.     «I  am  engaged  just  now. » 
But  John  liad  bcbifghrthis  ne#  fi^ftol  tOitl|B  d^r,  and  he 

walked  in  unbidden ,  as  the  words   were  uttered  ;    giving  to 

view  the  form  and  features^  rough  attire,  and  reckless  air,  of 

Hugh.  - 


/  ' 


(To  be  continued,) 
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INCIDENTS  OF  TKAVEL 


'  I 


IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  CHIAPAS,  AND  YUCATAN.    . 


(Concluded  from  page  69.) 


On  the  ISth  of  February,  Mr.  Stephens,  still  in  bad  health, 
set  out  from  San  Jos6,  on  a  land  journey  of  twelve  hundred 
miles  to  Guatimala.  We  must  conquer  our  inclination  to 
transfer  to  our  pages  many  of  his  ^  incidents  of  traver —  one 
earthquake  scene  is  irresistible — and  will  condense  as  well  as 
we  can  his  most  interesting  details  regarding  the  projected 
ship-canal  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  But  first  the 
earthquake.  Our  traveller  was  at  the  hacienda  of  Santa  Rosa, 
the  guest  of  Don  Juan  Jos^  Bonilla  : — 

*  While  sitting  at  the  supper-table  we  heard  a  noise  over  our  heads 
which  seemed  to  me  like  the  opening  of  the  roof.  Don  Juan  threw 
his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  suddenly  started  from  his  chair,  threw 
his  arms  around  the  neck  of  a  servant— a  fall  from  his  horse  during 
a  popular  commotion  had  rendered  him  lame  for  life— and  with  the 
fearful  words, «Tremblor!  trembler!  n— (an  earthquake!  an  earthquake!) 
—all  rushed  for  the  doors.  I  sprang  from  my  chair,  made  one  bound 
across  the  room,  and  cleared  the  piazza.  The  earth  rolled  like  the 
pitching  of  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea.  My  step  was  high,  my  feet  barely 
touched  the  ground,  and  my  arms  were  thrown  up  involuntarily  to 
save  myself  from  falling.  I  was  the  last  to  start ,  but  once  under 
way,  I  was  the  last  to  stop.  Half  way  across  -the  yard  1  stumbled 
over  a  man  on  his  knees ,  and  fell.    I  never  felt  myself  so  feeble 
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fi  \hiiig  before.    At  tliU   moment  I  beard  Don  Juan  calling  to  me. 
He  was  leaning;  on  the  shoulder  of  his  servant,  with  his  face  to  the 
4oor,  crying  to  me  to  come  out  of  the  house.    It  was  pitch  dark; 
within  was  the  table  at  which  we  had  sat,  with  a  single  candle,  the 
light  of  which  extended  far  enough  to  show  a  few  of  the  kneeling 
figures,  with  their  faces  iii  the  door.    We  looked  anxiously  in, and 
wmted  f(6r:<tlie  shock  ^  which  should  prostrate   the  strong  walls  «nd 
llkj'(t)^  roof  on  the  ground*  .  There  was  somethiog>awful  in  our  po- 
sitiouj  wi(h  ()ur  faoes  to  tbe  door,  shunning  the  place  which  fit  aU 
other    limes   offers   shelter    to    man.     The    sliocks    were   continued 
perhaps  two  minutes ,  during  which  time   it  required   an .  efftfrt  to 
stand  firm.  >'The  return  of  the  earth  to  steadiness  was  almost  asvio* 
leaL  as  the  shock*    We  waited  a  few  minutes  after  th^.las^  vibfi^tsb^ 
when  Don  Ju^p  said  it  was  OTeri  and ,  assisted  bj  his  sejvant ,  en- 
tered the  house.     I  had  been  the  last  to  leave  it,  but  I. was  the  last 
to  return ;  and  my  chair   lying  witli  its  back  on  the  flodr,'  gave    an 
tntimation  of  the  haste  with  which  I 'had  decamped.    The  bouses  in 
Gosta  Bica  are  the  best  in  tbe  country  ftu*  resisting'  these/ ahoioks, 
being,  like  the  others,  long  an4  low,  and  built  of  adobes^  of  undried 
bricks,  two  feet  long  and  one  broad,  made  of  clay  mixed  with  straw 
to  give  adhesion,  and  laid  when  soft,  with  upright  posts  between , 
so  that  they  are  dried  by  the  sun  into  one  mass,  which  ttioves  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth.'«*Yol.-  i.  pp.  381-384. 

Mr.  Stephens  does  not  state  whether  his  investigation  of  tbe 
projected  line  of  canal  was  undertaken  under  the  orders  of 
his  government,  or  merely  from  the  interest  which  he,  as  an 
individual,  took  in  the  subject*  .  We  conjecture  that  tbe  latter 
w.as  the  case;  and  as  a  specimen  of  amateur  surveying,  tbe 
exertions  be  made,  and  tbe  difficulties  be  braved,  do  his  energy 
and  courage  great  honour.  After  he  bad  been  over  tbe  ground, 
he  met  at  Grenada  tbe  engineer  who,  two  years  before,  had 
bejBi^  employed  by  tbe  government  of  Central  America  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  canal  route.  This  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Bailey, 
on  the  half-pay  of  the  British  navy,  bad  very  nearlji^  com- 
pleted bi^  survey  when  tbe  political  disturbances  in  the  coun- 
try again  broke  out ;  the  States  declared  their  independence 
of  tbe  government,  and  disclaimed  its  debts.  Mr.  Bailey  had 
bestowed  much  time  and  labour  in  tbe  execution  of  bis  task, 
and  b^d  in  vain  sought  for  remuneration  :  be  bad  sent  his 
son  to  make  a  last  appeal  to  the  general  government ;  but 
before  tbe  young  man  reached  the  capital,  tbe  government  itself 
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was  entirely  annihihted,  and  Mr.  Bailey  liad  no  ifie^ard  for 
bis  servrces,  except  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  the  firsl 
pioneer  in  a  noble  wor^.  *  '6^  gave  the  use  of  the  tirhoki  cif 
his  maps  and  drawings  to  our  author..  /  "''.'. \ 

A  wateiFreommunic^tioii  between  jthfi  twff\  ^Cfiana  had  .jf^&g 


been  thought  of.  Many  yeitrs  ago  a>«urve^^  wa$  teadil  liindar 
the  direction  of  the  Spanish  govefrnmetit ;  btft*  th^  dOcHikeitttS 
lay  buried  in  the. archives  i)f  Guatimaia  untiith^  ilmaii'cip^Yion 
of  ^he  colonic, ,;,  when  they  were  repubh'stued  by,  )5i)r|!''XJ^om- 
80n ,  who  .  visited  the  .country  under  a  '0Qmmifi$i|)n  (froini  the 
Sri^h  governments  In  1625'  the  bew  republic  -  of>  Gent«al 
Anberic^' kfei^t  kn  feiiroy  to  the  United  States,  vrtfti'a^'pro|)Osi- 
tion  tjoat  tlt^e  enterprise  should  be  undertaken  conjoin Itj,  and 
the, ad  vantages  resulting  from  it  secured  tq  (be  l;iro  t^  aUpns^  by 
a  treaty;  The  proposition  was  faTonrably  received  r  but  no 
gOTeiiimeht  tneasure  resulted  fron^  ft.  The  nelt'year  -a  con* 
tract  was  made  between  the  goverqment  of  Central  America 
and  a  New.  York  company,  for  the  cpnstruction  of  a  sbip-can^l 
across  the  isthmus  $  but  although  many  distinguished  men  in 
the  United  States  associated  themselves  with  the  project,  it  fell 
to  the  ground.  In  1830  the'  government  of  Central  America 
made  another  contract  with  a  company  in  the  Netherlands ;  the 
King  of  Holland  specially  patronised  the  undertaking,  and  sub- 
scribed .  largely  towards  it :  but  this  also ,  in  consequence  of 
the  politicai  difficulties  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  was  iii 
its  turn  abandoned. 

In  1835  the  senate  of  the  United  States  passed  a  resolution, 
requesting  the  President  to  open  negotiations  with  other  govern- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  such  individuals  or  com- 
panies as  should  open  a  ship  communication  between  the  two 
oceans,  and  of  securing  to  all  nations  the  free  and  equal  use 
of  such  canal  on  the  payment  of  reasonable  tolls.  Upon  thi^ 
a  special  agent  was  despatched,  by  General  Jackson,  with  di- 
rections, first  to  examine  the  route  by  the  Hver  San  Juan  and 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  afterwards  Che  one  across  the  isthmus 
of  Panama.  This  agent  only  surveyed  the  latter  route,  and 
died  on  his  way  back  to  Washington.  His  report ,  although 
imperfect,  is  important ;  as  it  proves  that  a  ship-eanal  across 
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the  isthmus  of  Panama  is  not  practicable ;  and  therefore  the 
attention,  which  was  before  divided  between  the  two  lines,  is 
now  directed  exclusiyelj  to  the  one  by  the  lake  of  Nicaragua. 
This  lake  is  ninety-five  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth 
in  its  widest  part ,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest 
class.  It  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  river 
San  Juan,  the  length  of  which  is  seventy-nine  miles,  with  an 
average  fall  of  about  two  feet  per  mile  :  there  are  no  cataracts 
upon  it,  but  many  rapids :  it  is,  however,  at  all  times  navi- 
gable for  the  piraguas—* the  vessels  of  the  country— which  draw 
from  three  to  four  feet  of  water.  At  its  mouth  is  the  port 
of  San  Juan,  which  is  small ,  but  in  other  respects  unexcep- 
tionable. 

The  depth  of  water  over  the  rapids  in  most  places  ranges 
from  two  to  four  fathoms  ,  and  nowhere  is  it  less  than  one 
fathom.  Some  of  the  obstacles  could  probably  be  removed : 
where  that  is  impracticable,  a  canal  might  be  constructed  at 
the  side  of  the  river.  * 

From  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  to  the  harbour  of  San  Juan  on 
the  Pacific  the  distance  is  less  than  sixteen  miles ;  and  this 
slender  line  of  earth  is  the  only  important  obstacle  which  im- 
pedes what  would  undoubtedly  be  the  greatest,  the  most  im- 
portant alteration  ever  effected  by  man  in  the  physical  arran- 
gements of  the  globe.  The  proud  mountains  of  Central  America 
here  bend  themselves  down — as  if  to  permit  and  sanction  the 
enterprise — to  the  trivial  elevation  of  500  feet;  and  through 
this  hill  it  is  contemplated  to  cut  a  tunnel  of  one  mile  in  length, 
at  the  height  of  about  seventy-two  feet  above  the  water  of 
the  lake,  and  200  feet  above  the  low-water  level  of  the  Pacific; 
the  distance  from  the  lake  to  the  tunnel  being  about  ten  miles, 
and  from  the  tunnel  to  the  Pacific  about  four  miles  ;  whilst 
the  difference  of  level  could  be  easily  overcome  by  lockage. 
The  only  engineering  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
wouM  be  the  tunnel;  and  we  must  confess  that  the  idea  of 
an  excavation,  lofty  enough  to'  permit  ships  of  600  tons  to  pass 
through  with  their  lower  masts  standing,  is  to  us,  even  in  these 

days,  when  engineers  take  all  manner  of  liberties  with  moun- 
voL.  n.  .93 
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tains  and  valleys,  somewhat  startling :  bat  Mr.  Stephens  speaks 
of  it  with  perfect  coolness. 

The  material  of  the  bill,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  boring,  is  a  soft  and  loose  stone— *a  somewhat  dangerous 
material  through  which  to  cut  a  hollow  cylinder  of  100  feet 
diameter;  and  one  which  would  require,  we  conceiTe,  masonry 
of  the  most  enormous  strength  throughout  its  whole  length  t6 
render  it  secure,  if  indeed  it  could  ever  be  rendered  secure  in 
a  land  of  perpetual  earthquakes.  The  terrific  word  Hremhlor' 
-^ '  tremblor'  —  terrific  even  when  heard  in  the  saloon  of  a 
one-storied  house,  built  expressly  to  suit  earthquakes,  would 
be  vastly  more  terrific  when  shouted  out  on  the  deck  of  a 
crowded  steamer,  over  which  was  impending  some  200  or  300 
feet  of  rock  and  masonry.  The  easiest,  safest,  and  best  way 
would  be  to  cut  at  once  a  fair  slice  out  of  the  hill :  a  few 
millions  of  extra  dollars  would  pay  for  the  additional  excava- 
tion ;  and  ships,  with  all  their  masts  standing ,  might  then 
proudly  traverse  the  entire  line. 

The  port  of  San  Juan  on  the  Pacific  is  represented  by  our 
author  as  being  the  finest  he  saw  on  the  shores  of  that  ocean. 
It  is  not  large;  but  is  admirably  sheltered,  being  almost  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  U  :  its  arms,  which  are  high,  run  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  terminate  in  lofty  perpendicular  blufb: 
the  water  is  deep,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  class  can  ride 
close  under  either  of  the  bluffs  with  perfect  safety,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
one  objection  to  this  harbour.  During  the  months  from  IKo- 
vember  to  Hay,  the  north  winds,  which  sweep  over  the  lake 
of  ifticaragua  and  pass  through  the  gulf  of  Papajavo,  are  fre- 
quently so  violent  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
vessel  to  enter  the  port.  The  objection  is  certainly  an  im- 
portant one  ;  but  we  conceive  that  half  a  dozen  steam^tugs 
would  go  very  far  to  remove  it. 

The  most  ^  palpable  difficulty '  which  the  measure  hm  to 
contend  with,  in  Mr.  Stephens's  opinion,  is  one  to  which  we 
attach  no  weight  whatever, 

'llie  harbour/  he  sayi,  'was  perfectly  desolate;    for  years   not  a 
v&^sel  had  entered  il ;. primeval  trees  grew  around  it;  for  miles  there 
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was  not  a  habitation I  bad  been  sangiiine  and  almost 

enthusiastic  in  regard  to  this    gigantic  enterprise ;    but  on  the  spot 

the  scales   fell  from    my  eyes It  seemed  preposterous   to 

consider  it  the  focus  of  a  great  commercial  enterprise— to  imagine 
ihat  a  city  was  to  risa  out  of  the  forest,  the  desolate  harbour  to  be 
filled  with  ships,  and  become  a  great  portal  for  the  thoroughfare  of 
nations.*— vol.  i    p.  400. 

We  marvel  that  so  quick  and  shrewd  an  American  should 
have  conjured  up  this  special  ground  of  despondency,  whilst 
many  more  valid  ones  were  at  his  service.  His  alarm  is,  we 
conceive,  not  one  iota  better  founded  than  that  of  a  new  road 
projector  would  be,  who  started  back,  aghast  and  horror-strick- 
en, because  he  did  not  find  aboriginal  turnpike-gates  ready 
made.  Let  but  the  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
be  rendered  practicable — and  towns  will  start  up,  as  by  magic, 
not  only  at  the  two  terminating  ports ,  but  along  the  whole 
line. 

Mr.  Bailey's  calculation  of  the  cost  comes  to  about  25,000,000 
dollars-— which  lie  divides  as  follows : — For  the  improvement 
of  the  river  San  Juan  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  lake,  including 
a  side  canal  at  certain  points,  12,000,000;  for  the  canal  from 
the  lake  to  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  10,000,000;  and  for  the 
descent  to  the  Pacific,  3,000,000. 

Experience  has  pretty  well  established  that  even  with  the 
most  careful  and  honest  engineers  it  is  wise  to  add  an  odd 
fifty  per  cent,  to  their  estimates.  In  this  instance ,  although 
we  are  in  ignorance  of  all  the  details,  and  even  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  enormous  costliness  of  a  ship-tunnel,  or 
the  probability  of  the  still  greater  costliness  of  an  open  cutting 
of  from  200  to  30(^  and  in  one  point  of  not  less  than  400 
feet  perpendicular  depth,  we  should  deem  it  prudent  to  anti- 
cipate an  actual  expediture  of  not  less  than  {|.0,000,000  of 
dollars. 

If  this  sum  ,  or  any  sum  at  all  approximating  to  it ,  must 
be  expended,  no  quantity  of  trafiic  which  could  be  expected 
to  pass  along  the  canal  could  ever  render  the  enterprise  a  pro- 
fitable outlay  of  capital ;  and  with  regard  to  the  probable 
extent  of  traffic  which  will  result  from  the  saving  of  distance, 
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Mr.  Stephens  clearly  proves  that  the  ideas  entertained  both  in 

America  and  in  England  are  wild. 

*■  In  the  documents  submitted  to  Congress  it  is  stated  that  <•  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  In- 
dian Archipelngo  would  be  facilitated  and  increased  bj  reason  of 
shortening  the  distance  above  4000  miles ; »  and  in  that  usually  cor- 
rect work,  the  Modern  Traveller,  it  is  stated  that  from  Europe « the 
distance  to  India  and  China  would  be  shortened  more  than  10,000 
miles ! »  But  by  measurement  on  the  globe  the  distance  from  Europe 
to  India  and  China  will  not  be  shortened  at  all.  This  is  so  contrary 
to  the  general  impression  that  I  have  some  hesitation  in  making  the 
assertion ;  but  it  is  a  point  on  which  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself 
by  referring  to  the  globe.  The  trade  of  Europe  with  Ind^  and 
Canton,  then,  will  not  necessarily  pass  through  this  channel,  from 
any  saving  of  distance  ;  but,  from  conversations  ^ith  masters  of  ves- 
sels and  other  practical  men,  I  ain  induced  to  believe  that,  by  reason 
of  more  favourable  latitudes  for  winds  and  currents,  it  will  becoo- 
stdered  preferable  to  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At 
all  events,  all  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the  western  coast  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  all  her  whale-fishing— and  all  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Pacific  ,  without  the  exception  of  a 
single  vessel— would  pass  through  it.*— vol.  i.  pp.  418,  419. 

As  a  joint-stock  company  speculation  ,  therefore  ,  it  would 
never  ''pay;'  and  we  doubt  whether  any  set  of  individuals  will 
now  risk  their  capital  to  accomplish  it.  But  the  woHk  is  not 
one  that  should  be  entrusted  to  a  set  of  individuals  with  a 
view  to  their  own  profit,  nor  even  to  one  nation  :  the  enter- 
prise concerns  the  whole  civilized  world  ;  and  all.  nations  — 
all  maritime  and  commercial  nations  most  surely — should  come 
forward  in  friendly  union  to  promote  it. 

The  more  obvious  and  immediate  benefit  would  be  to  the 
mercantile  adventurer  :  but  to  our  view  that%  would  be  one 
only,  and  not  the  most  important,  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  it.  The  great,  the  paramount  good  would  be  the  tide 
of  civilization — including  in  that  idea  religion  and  virtue,  and 
immeasurably  enlarged  happiness — which  it  would  spread  over 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  the  countless  islands  of  Polyne- 
sia. We  hold  that  every  added  facility  to  the  intercourse  between 
distant  nations,  everything  which  brings  different  races  nearer 
together,  must  tend  to  moral  and  social  improvement.  The 
projected  -canal  would  do  more  to  accomplish  this  good  end 
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than  any  work  of  tbe  kind  which  the  enterprise  of  man  ever 
jet  attempted  ;  and  earnestly  do  we  hope  that  it  may /be  pro- 
secuted under  such  auspices  as  shall  secure  its  success :  earnestly 
do  we  hope .  that  England  —  the  nursing  mother  of  all  noble 
enterprises — who  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  more  for  the 
happiness  and  amelioration  of  the  human  race  than  any  other 
nation  of  the  earth,  will  not  be  behind-hand  in  lending  her 
powerful  aid. 

We  admire  and  applaud  the  proiid  and  bold  tone  in  which 
Mr.  Stephens  urges  his  countrymen  to  step  forward ,  and  even 
single-handed  to  undertake  the  task;  but  we  hope  to  see  our 
own  country  enter  into  a  noble  rivalry  With  the  States  of  the 
New  World  in  advancing  this  magnificent  work. 

From  Nicaragua  Mr.  Stephens  proceeded  to  Grenada,  where 
he  would  willingly  have  remained  a  few  days  to  recruit ;  but 
the  news  which  reached  him  of  the  renewal  of  war  obliged 
him  at  once  to  set  out  on  his  return  to  Guatimala,  whilst  the 
road  was  yet  open  to  him.  With  this  journey  commences  the  se- 
cond volume.  It  was  one  of  extreme  peril.  Civil  war  was  raging 
around  him  in  all  its  horrors — a  war  in  which  the  killed  only 
were  counted — the  prisoners  never,  for  the  lives  of  none  were 
spared.  During  the  few  hours  that  be  halted  at  Aguachapa 
it* was  captured  by  Carrera's  troops,  and  recaptured  by  those 
of  Morazan ;  and  he  had  the  difficult  task  of  not  compromis- 
ing himself  with  one  party  by  too  close  a  union  vrith  tbe  other. 
His  narrative  of  all  the  tragic  scenes  he  witnessed,  and  of  his 
own  hair-breadth  escapes,  is  full  of  animation  and  interest:  but 
we  conceive  that  ruined  cities  are  worthier  subjects  with  which 
to  occupy  our  pages  than  the  party  feuds  and  patriotic  mur- 
derings  of  the  vindictive  blood-died  Indian,  Carrera,  or  even 
of  his  comparatively  polished  and  temperate  rival,  Morazan. 

At  Guatimala  our  author  is  joined  by  the'  indefatigable  Mr. 
Catherwood  ,  who  had  passed  a  month  at  the  Antigua  ,  had 
▼isited  Copan  a  second  time — and  also  another  mysterious  city 
in  its  neighbourhood,  the  ruins  of  which  are  similar  in  their 
general  character  to  those  at  Copan,  but  its  monuments  larger, 
sculptured  in  lower  relief,  less  rich  in  design,  more  faded  and 
worn,  and  probably  of  a  much  older  date.     They  mark  the  site 
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of  a  large  city,  but  its  history  is  entii'ely  unknown,  and  ils 
very  name  is  lost^-Quirigua,  the  appellation  now  giyen  to  it, 
being  merely  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  vicinity. 

Our  diplomatical  antiquary  forthwith  opened  a  negotiation  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Quirigua  idols,  with  all  their  accompani- 
ments ;  and  already  enjoyed  in  anticipation  the  glory  of  trans- 
porting this  city  bodily,  and  setting  it  up  in  New  York  :  but, 
unfortunately,  the  French  Consul-General  interposed  his  advice, 
and  talked  so  eloquently  of  the  several  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  which  his  nation  had  expended  on  the  Luxor  obeliA, 
that  the  owners  of  the  city^  who  a  month  before  would  have 
willingly  accepted  a  trifling  sum  for  it  and  the  entire  tract  of 
fifty  thousand  acres  in  the  midst  of  irhich  it  stands,  became 
on  a  sudden  so  extravagant  in  their  demands,  that  the  bargain 
went  off,  and  the  city  of  Quirigua  is  still  in  Central  America. 
Two  of  the  most  important  monuments  were ,  however,  on 
their  route  to  the  United  States  when  Mr.  Stephens's  hwAi 
went  to  press. 

The  state  in  which  he  found  Guatimala  convinced  him  that 
none  of  the  objects  of  his  mission  could  be  promoted  by  his 
residence  there.  The  federal  government  was  entirely  broken 
up,  and  after  making  a  formal  report  to  the  authorities  at 
Washington  that  *  after  diligent  search  no  government  could 
be  found,'  he  and  Mr.  Gather  wood  set  out  for  a  ride  of  a 
thousand  miles  to  Palenque,  the  grandest  and  the  most  abund- 
ant in  architectural  remains  of  all  the  ruined  cities. 

Fortified  with  the  best  security  they  could  have  —  viz.,  a 
passport  from  the  young  Indian  chief  Carrera,  who  had  learnt 
to  write  within  the  last  few  months,  and  seemed  more  proud 
of  the  accomplishment  than  of  all  his  victories,  they  set  out 
on  a  journey  of  great  difficulty  and  many  dangers.  In  their 
route  they  visited  the  ruined  cities  of  Patinamit  and  Quich^  ; 
of  the  latter,  which  is  evidently  much  less  anpientthan  Copan; 
the  most  interesting  part  is  the  place  of  sacrifice ,  El  Sacri- 
ficatorio,  a  quadrangular  stone  structure,  sixty-six  feet  on  each 
side  at  the  base,  and  still,  although  much  ruined,  thirty-three 
feet  in  height.  This  was  once  crowned  by  an  altar  on  which 
human  victims  were  unsparingly  slaughtered,  and  the  religious 
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ceremony  concluded,  their  bodies  carried  off  to  be  dressed  and 
served  up  as  a  feast  to 'the  devotees. 

Among  many  well^ketched  portraits  which  these  volumes 
contain,  there  is  none  hit  off  with  more  felicity  than  the  kind- 
hearted,  halfnrustic,  half-refined  padre  of  Quichi  :  his  un- 
clerical  dress,  his  gaiety  of  disposition — ready  to  enjoy  and  laugh 
at  every  incident — his  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  historical  in- 
quiry, and  his  transitions  from  playful  mirth  to  high  energy 
of  thought,  are  given  with  admirable  effect.  He  told  the  tra- 
vellers of  a  cave  near  a  neighbouring  village,  in  which  there 
were  skulls  much  larger  than  the  natural  size,  and  which  were 
regardeld  with  superstitious  reverence  by  the  Indians.  He  him- 
self had  seen  them,  and  vouched  for  their  gigantic  dimensions. 
Onoe  he  had  placed  a  piece  of  money  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  a  year  afterwards  it  was  still  in  the  same  place,  so 
great  was  the  veneration  of  the  natives  for  the  spot.  He  told 
them  that  in  many  respects  the  Indians  still  remained  an  un- 
changed people ,  cherishing  the  usages  and  customs  of  their 
ancestors ;  that  although  the  pomp  and  show  of  the  Romish 
ceremonial  affected  their  imaginations,  in  their  hearts  they  were 
still  idolaters,  still  had  their  idols  in  the  mountains  and  ra- 
vines, and  still,  in  silence  and  secrecy,  practised  the  rites  receiv- 
ed from  their  fathers ;  and  that  he  was  unwillingly  obliged  to 
wink  at  all  this. 

The  good  padre's  manner  was  changed  from  its  gay  satire 
and  joyous  laugh  whenever  he  talked  of  the  Indians ,  of  the 
insecure  hold  which  he  had  upon  them,  and  of  the  fearful 
results  which  would  ensue  should  Carrera  cease  to  support  the 
church.  ■.  His  zeal  in  antiquarian  research  was  as  great  as  that 
of  our  travellers.  He  told  them  of  ruined  cities ;  of  one,  in 
particular,  in  the  province  of  Vera  Paz,  as  large  as  Santa  Cruz, 
del  Quichi  ,  deserted  and  desolate  ,  but  almost  as  perfect  as 
when  first  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  His  first  cure  had 
been  in  its  neighbourhood  ,  .and  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
wander  through  its  silent  streets  and  over  its  gigantic  buildr 
ings. 

'Bat  the  padre  told  us  more  than  this;  something  that,  iacreased 
our  excitement  to  the  highest  pitch.     He  told  us,  that  at  four  days 
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distance  on  the  road  to  Mexico,  on  the  oiher  side  of  the  great  aierra« 

was  a  living  city,  large  and  populous,  occupied  bj  Indians,  precisely 
in  the  same  slate  as  before  the  discovery  of  America.  He  had  heard 
of  it  many  years  before  at  the  village  of  Chajul,  and  was  told  by 
the  villagers  that  from  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  sierra  this  city  was 
distinctly  visible.  He  was  then  young,  and  with  much  "iabour  climlHui 
to  the  naJted  summit  of  the  sierra,  from  which »  at  a  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  feet,  he  looktd  over  an  immense  plain  extending 
to  Yucatan  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ^aud  saw  at  a  great  distance  a 
large  city  spread  over  a  great  space ,  and  with  turrets  white  and 
glittering  in  the  sun.  The  traditionary  account  of  the  Indians  of 
Chajul  is,  that  no  white  man  has  ever  reached  this  city;  that  the 
inhabitants  speak  the  Maya  language,  are  aware  that  a  race  of  strangers 
has  conquered  the  whole  country  around,  and  murder  any  white  man 
who  attempts  to  enter  their  territory.  They  have  no  coin  or  other 
circulating  medium ;  no  horses,  cattle,  mules,  or  other  domestic  ani* 
mals  except  fowls,  and  the  cocks  they  keep  underground  to  prevent 
their  crowing  being  heard.  .  .  .  The  old  padre  in  the  deep  still- 
ness of  the  dimly-lighted  convent,  with  his  long  black  coat  like  a 
robe,  and  his  flashing  eye^  called  up  an  image  of  the  bold  and  re- 
solute priests  who  accompanied  the  armies  of  the  con^eroris ;  and 
as  he  drew  a  map  on  the  table  ,  and  pointed  out  the  sierra  to  the 
top  of  which  he  had  climbed,  and  the  position  of  the  mysterious 
city,  the  interest  awakened  in  us  was  the  most  thrilling  I  ever  ex- 
perienced. One  look  at  the  city  was  wortn  ten  years  of  an  every- 
day life.  If  he  is  right,  a  place  is  left  where  Indians  and  an  Indian 
city  exist  as  Cortez  and  Alvarado  found  them;  there  are  living 
men  who  can  solve  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  ruined  cities  of . 
America;  perhaps  who  can  go  to  Copan  and  read  the  inscriptions 
on  its  monuments.  .  .  .  /  believe  that  what  the  padre  told  us  is  au- 
thentic. That  the  region  referred  to  does  not  acknowledge  the  govern- 
ment oj  Gualimala ,  has  never  been  explored  ^  and  that  no  white  man 
ever  pretends  to  enter  it,  I  am  satisfied,  Yrom  other  sources  we  heard 
that  from  that  sierra  a  large  ruined  city  was  visible,  and  we  were 
told  of  another  person  who  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  sierra, 
but,  on  account  of  the  dense  cloud  resting  upon  it,  had  been  unable 
to  see  anything.  At  all  events,  the  belief  at  the  village  of  Chajul  is 
general,  and  a  curiosity  is  roused  that  burns  to  be  satisfied.  We  had 
a  craving  desire  to  reach  the  mysterious  city.  No  man ,  even  if 
willing  to  peril  his  life,  could  undertake  the  enterprise  with  any 
hope  of  success,  without  hovering  for  one  or  two  years  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  country,  studying  the  language  and  character  of  the  ad- 
joining Indians,  and  making  acquaintance  ifith  some  of  the  natives. 
Five  hundred  men  could  probably  march  directly  to  the  city,  and 
the  invasion  would  be  more  justifiable  than  any  ever  made  by  the 
Spaniard;;   but  the  government  is  too  much  occupied  with   its  own 
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wtiri^  und'lhti  knowledge. cMd  net  be  •procured' el^ept  at  the  prtee 
of  l]doo4»  Two  joling  nieniof  good  cOnstituiioil,  and  who  could  af- 
ford to  spare  five  years,  migbt  succeed Ajs  to  the  daubers, 

these  are  atways  magnified,  and,  in  general,  peril  is  discovered  soon 
enough  for  escape.  But  in  all  probability,  if  any  discovery  is  ever 
made  tt  will' be  by  the  padres/— vol.  ii.  pp.  195497. 

♦ 
.  This  is  a  very  striking  passage.    We  choose  for  the  present 

to  leave  it  without  comment. 

It  was  the  Holy  Week  when  they  reached  Qaezaltenango, 
which  but  a  few  days  before  had  been  the  scene  of  as  shock- 
i|ig  a  massacre,  as  any  which  even  Central  America  can  record. 
The  municipality  of  the  town  had  in  an  evil  hour  declared 
in  favour  of  Morazan,  believing  him  to  have  been  successful 
at  Guatimala,  at  the  very  tifne  when  he  had  been  defeated. 
Carrera  ,  indignant  at  this  desertion  ,  in  cold  blood ,  without 
the  dighlestrform  of  trial,  not  iBven  a  drum-head  court-mar^ 
tial,  ordered  eighteen  members  of  tiie  municipality,  men  of 
the  highest  ^(atiqa , and  importance  in  the  town,  to  bte.takeoi 
Mit  into  the  PlfU9,an4  ^hot*.  The  town  :bad  not  yet  nscovefe^ 
firom  the  consternation  which  these  atrocious  murders  had  oc-> 
casionedi  and  every  one  feared  the  horrors  of  a  war  of  castes. 

After  witnessing  the  grotesque  and  absurd  ceremonials  of 
J3ood  Friday,  which  are  admirably  described  ,  the  travellers 
eoatiniied  their  journey  ;  and  every  page  in  which  their  ad- 
Tentures  are  detailed  tempts  us  to  quotation.  The  party,  ta 
which  a  ramUing,  adventurous  yoong  American,  of  the  namei 
of  Pawling ,  had  attached  himself  as  a  volunteer,  at  length 
reached  the  Rio  Lagertero,  the  boundary-line  between  Guati^ 
mala  and  Mexico  :  and  Mr.  S.  deiscribes  the  delight  which 
they  all  felt  at  'being  fairly  out  of  Central  America,  safe  from 
the  dangers  of  revolution  ,  and  standing  on  the  wild  borders 
of  Mexico  in  good  health,  with  good  appetites,  and  with  some- 
thing to  eat."  They  had  a  tremendous  journey  still  befora 
them ;  but  it  seemed  as  nothing. 

On  reaching  Comitan,  however,  they  were  thrown  into  des- 
pair by  learning  that  all  access  to  the  ruins  at  Palenque  had 
been  interdicted  by  the  government ;  and  that  fresh  passports 

were  necessary,  and  could  only  be  obtained  at  Ciudad  Real, 
VOL.  II.  94 
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three  day*'  jouviie)r  ouA-^  their  rente.  The  jrespect  f(uAM 
Mr.  Stephens's  dipioinatic  fimetions  remoyed  the  liatter  dift^ 
ctilty,  but  the  former  was  •  not  so  easily  disposed  of ;  and, 
being  convinced  that  if  he  asked  for  permission  to  visit  the 
ruins  he  should  be  refused  it,  he  very  coolly  determined  .to 
dispense  with  the  ceremony  altogether.  Learning  that  the  ruina 
were  at  a  distance  from  Any  habitation,  and  convinced  that 
the  government  had  too  much  upon  theif  hands  to  'spare  Any 
soldiers  lo  guard  them,  he  thought  that  his  best  plan  wonld 
be  ^etly  to  take  |>osse8sion,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  found 
out  and  warned  otf — as,  in  all  problaJDIlity^  sonke  day^  wobM 
elapse  before  he  wa^  dislodged.  Acc6rdingly,  he  immediately 
eontinued  his  journey,  visiting  in  his  route  another  ruined 
eity  at  Ocosingo,  from  Which  it  was  asserted  that  there  was  a 
communication,  by  a  ^obterranean  passage,  with  the  city  of 
Palenqne ,  distant  about  450  miles!  The  road  of  Aie  latlei^ 
pta^e  was  a  continued  succession  of  motrntains ,  iravihes,  and 
tAbte-^Iands,  the  sides  of  which  were  precipices  of  beterAl  thoiisatid 
feet  \ti  height ;  forming,  Utogether ,  the  most  sttblirfifr  •  aM 
magnificent  scetiery  imaginable  f  biit' the" passage  acro^  it  Wills 
laborious  in  the  elttriefme.  '  The  trav^ler^  were  t6ld  <ha!t  it  wasi 
OQstotnary  for  those  who  crossed  the  mountains  to  lake,  ^ham- 
maebs'  or  ^sillas'  —  the  former  a  cushioiied  chair  betlreenu 
poles,  home  by  four  Indians,  and  used  only  ky  heavy -Men 
and  padres ;  the  latter  a  clumsy  arm-chair,  to  be  carried  cmt 
the  batk:  of  an  Indian.  They  had  a  repugnance  to  eSther 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  conceived  thai  where  an  Indian  couhl 
efimb  with  one  of  them '  upon  his  back,  they  could  climb  alone.. 
At  length  fatigue  and  indisposition  compelled  Mr.  Stfephena  to 
snbmit  to  the  degradation  of  being  carried  on  a  mnn-s- afaoul- 
ders:-»  '  '  ■.,-•.       ^ 

,  ■  •    • 

'  The  Indian  wbo  was  to  carry  me  wa3  small,  not  ipore  than  five 
feel  seven,  very  thin,  but  symmetrically  formed.  A  bark  strap  was 
tied  to  the  arms'  of  the  chair,  and,  sitting  down,  he  placed  his  back 
agaiasjt  the  hack  of  the  chair,  adjusted  the  leogjlh  of  the  strings,  and 
smoothed  the  bark  across  his  forehead  with  a  little  cushion  to  relieve 
tl>e  pressure.  An  Indian  on  each  side  lifted  it  up,. -and  the  carrier 
rose  on  his  feel,  ^ood  still  a  moment,  threw 'me  up  otitt  or  twice 
to  adjust  me  on  his  shonlders;  andsct  off' with  one  man  oaeaeh  sidet; 
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It  was  m  grectr  Veii«f >  but  i  cotik^-f«el  every  movem'eiUy  even  to. the 
heatiog  of  his  chest.  The  ascent  ^wais  one  oif  the  ste^est  oa  the 
whole  road.  In  a  few  minutes  i(C  stopped  and  seikt  fetrth  a  sound, 
usual  whh  Indian  carriers,  between  a  whistle  and  a  Mow.*-^QaeryJ 
MttfPJ-^^  always  painful  to  my  ears»  but  which  f  never  felt  96  dis^- 
ftgreeably- before:  My  face  w«s  turned  backward;  I  could  not  se^ 
Wtiere  be-  wis  g<>ing,  4ind  not  to  increase  the  labour  of  Carrying  ^me, 
I  sat  as  still '  as  possible ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  ,  lookiuf  over  -  wvf 
a^Oulder,  saw  that  we  were  approaching  the  edge  of  a  precipiee 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  deep.  Here  i  became  very  anxious  to 
dismbnntjbut  I  could  xiot  speak  intelligibly,  and  the  Indians  could 
or  would  not  'understand  my  signs.  My  cjirrier  moved  along  care- 
Icilly,  wifth  hi^  left  foot  first,  feeling  that  the  stone  on  which  be  put 
it  down  was  steady  and  secure  before  he  brought  up  the  other,  and 
by  degrees,  after  a  particularly  careful  movement,  brought  both  feet 
up  within  half  a  step  of  the  edge  of  the  predpice ,  stopped ,  and 
gave  a  fearful  whistle  and  blow.  I  rose  and  fell  with  every  breatfaj 
feK  hts  body  trembling  under  me,  and  his  knees  seemed*  giving  way< 
Tlie  precipice  was  awful ,  and  the  slightefSt  irregular  movement  on 
mtj  part  might  bring. us  both  down  together.*-- vol.. ii'.  pp,  964Ut65J 

This  was  the  worst  mountain  the  travellers  ever  eocoun- 
tered  r'htii  it  was  the  last ;  and  had  It  hot  been  for  the  on- 
slaught of  ttioschetoes  ,  the  rancho  of  T^opa  at  Ms  base  would 
haye  been  a  delightful  resting-place  :— ^ 

*  Tbe  dark  border  of  the  clearing  was  lighted  up  by  fireflies  of  ex 7 
traordlnary  size  and  brilliancy,  darting  among  the  trees,  not  flashing 
and  disappearing,  but  carrying  a  steady  light ;  and,  except  that  their 
course  was  serpentine^  seeming  like  shooting  stars;  •  In-  different  pkces 
there  were.tir^).  tfiat  reniainied  stationary,  emiAling  a  pale  but  beau- 
tiiyi  light «  and  seemed  like  rival  belles  holding  levees.  The  fiery 
oris  darted  from  one  to  the  other;  and  when  one,  more  daring  than 
the  rest,  a'j^proached  too  near,  the  cocjatflte  withdrew  lier  Ifght,  and 
t^e  ^tterer  went  off.  One,  however,  carried  all  before  her,  atiA 
«1  one  time  we  counted  seven  hovering  around  her.*— vol.  ii.  p»978< 

He  stthsequei^tly  speaks  of  these  flying  lanterns  as  doing 
them  good  service  at  Palenque  : — 

<At  nifl^t,  in  consequence  of  the  wind,  we  could  not  light  a  candle,. 
but  the  darkness  of  the  palace  was  lighted  up  by  fireflies,  shooting' 
through  the  corridors,  and  stationary  on  the  walls,  forming  a  Beau- 
tifnl  and  striking  spectacle.  They  are  mentioned  by  the  early  Spa- 
nUkrds,  among  the  wonders  of  a  world  where  all  was  new,  « as  show- 
ing the  way  to. those  who  travel  «t. nights »    The  historian  describes 
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them  as  nMHuewliftt  sinaUer  than  sparrovrs ,  having  two  stars  ohist 
hj  their  eyes,  and  two  more  under  their  wings,  which  gave  po  gceat 
a  light  that  hj  it  they  could  spin,  weave,  wrile,  and  paint;  and  the 
Spaniards  went  by  night  to  hunt  the  utios,  or  little  rahbits  of  that 
country,  and  a  fishing,  carrying  these  animals  tied  to  their  great 
toes  or  thumhs.  They  took  them  in  the  night  with  firebrands^  because 
they  made  to  the  light,  and  came  when  called  bjr  their  name:  «pd 
they  are  so  unwieldy  that  when  they  /all  they  cannot  rise  again  | 
and  the  men,  stroking  their  faces  and  hands  with  a  sort  of  moisture 
that  is  in  those  stars,  seemed  to  be  a-fire  as  long  as  it  lasted* ».  •  •  » 
We  caught  several  of  these  beetles ,  not ,  however,  by  calling  them 
by  their  names.  They  are  more  than  half  an  inch  long^  end  have 
a  sharp  moveable  horn  on  the  head :  when  laid  ou  the  back  they 
cannot  turn  over  except  by  pressing  this  horn  against  a  memhrane 
upon  the  froDt.  Behind  the  eyes  are  two  round  transparent  sub^ 
stances,  full  of  luminous  matter,  about  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin, 
and  underneath  is  a  larger  membrane  containing  the  same  luminous 
substance.  Four  of  them  logethei*  threw  a  brilliant  light  for  several 
yards  around ;  and  by  the  light  of  a  single  one  we  read  distinctly 
the  finely -printed  pages  of  an  Americs^ii.. newspaper.'*- vol.  ii«  pp* 
301-302. 

The  ruins  which  were  thus  illiuninated,  and  at  virbich  the 
party  at  length  arrived,  are  situated  at  the  distance  of  eight 
miles  from  the  village  of  Palenque,  and  are  called  by  its  name, 
the  proper  appellation  of  the  city,  and  everything  connected 
with  its  history,  being  totally  lost.  According  to  the  received 
account,  the  existence  of  the  ruins  was  not  known  until  the 
year  1750,  whefn  a  party  of  Spaniards,  travelling  in  Mexico, 
suddenly  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  assemblage 
of  ancient  stone  buildings,  extending  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  miles,  and  known  to  the  Indians  by  the  name  of  Casas 
de  Piedras.  This  was  the  first  discovery  which  awakened  aj{- 
tention  to  the  existence  of  rained  cities  in  America ;  bat  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years  elapsed  before  the  king  of  SjMin 
commissioned  Captain  Antonio  del  Rio  to  explore  them.  His 
report  and  drawings  slept  in  the  archives  of  Guatimala;  and 
n  second  expedition  was  sent  ont  by  Charles  IV.,  in  1805, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Captain  Dupaix,  with  a  secretary 
and  draughtsman,  and  a  detachment  of  dragoons.  But  the 
MS.  of  Dupaix,  and  the  designs  of  his  draughtsmaa,  Caste* 
nada,  in  like  manner,  were  left  unattended  to  in  the  Cabinet 
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of  Natvral  Higloiy  st  Mexico.  In  1898  M.  Baradens .  diaeii- 
tombed  them  ,  -  and  tbey  were  at  length  published  in  Piira , 
in  183&.  The  unfortunate  Colonel  Galindo ,  one  of  the 
many  victimii  to  civil  war  ('),  also  examined  the  ruinf ;  and 
big  oomnnintcations  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  aitt 
published  in  Dopaii's  work  ;  and  subsequently,  Mr.  WaMeck, 
with  funds  provided  by  an  association  in  Mexico,  paissed  two 
years  among  them.  His. work  has  been  announced  in  Paris, 
but  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Mr.  Stephens  complains  of  Dupaix,  first,  as  unduly  depre- 
ciating the  work  of  his  predecessor,  Del  Rio — an  English  trans- 
lation of  which  was  puMisfaed  in  London  in  1822 — and  se- 
condly, as  greatly  overstating  the  difficulties  which  attended 
his  own  investigation  of  the  antiquities,  and  thereby  deterring 
other  persons  from  the  pursuit. 

Our  author's  arrangemeats  for  the  expedition  to  Palenque 
are  detailed  in  that  lively  style  which  makes  his  volumes  so 
attractive.  The  preparations  of  live  turkeys  and  fowls,  strings 
of  eggs,  beanSy  plantains^  pork,  and  liquid  lard  were  magni- 
ficent :  but,  alas,  there  was  on^e  great  deficiency  in  their  culi- 
nary arrangements !  Tortillas^  to  be  endurable,  should  be  ealen 
the  moment  they  are  baked  ;  but  not  one  of  the  fair  damsels 
of  the  village  could  be  induced  to  pass  a  night  among  the 
ruins.  The  cow,  also,  whkh  the  travellers  bad: bought,  was 
obliged  to  foe  kept  in  her  old  quarters  ;  and  the  daily  supplies 
of  bread  and  milk  depended  on  the  punctuality  of  the  alcalde 
and  the  trustworthiness  of  his  messengers  :  the  result  was  that 
they  generally  arrived  after  breakfast^  | 

*  Fordiog  the  river,  very  400a  we  saw  masses  of  ^tf  aes,  luid:  thea 
a  round  sculptured  stone.  We  spurred  up  a  sharp  ascent  of  frag- 
ments ,  so  steep  that  the  mules  could  barely  climb  it ,  to  a'  terrace 
so  covered,"  like  .'the  tr  hole  road,  with  trees,  thait  it  wis  inij^oflsible 
.to  vtmke  oat  the  form.  Contidtting  on  this  terrace,  we  stopped  at 
the  foot  pf  a  second,  whep  our  lodiaos  cried  out  nel' Palaci^e.ljPi  and 
through  opeuiflgs  in  the  trees  we  saw  the  front  of  a,  laree  buildina 

richly  ornamented  with  stuccoed  figures  on  the  pilasters,  curious  ana 

> 

(*)  Tbit  gallifit  aadl-accoaplitlie^  oHicer  'w«t'  nMrdMriNl  ))y   th«  liultMif    wliilvt   ft- 
lempttng  to  efc«p«  after  the  battle  of  Tagaiegalpa,  in  tbo  beginning  of  the  year  1S40. 
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elc|^t ;  'trtbt.  gr^wibg  ddse  against*  it,.  iMd  itheir .  Atr^chcs.  ctiteriag 
tbe  dqorA^  in  style  »nd  efTect  unique,  extraojrdiii^ry,  and  moitmfuUjr 
bea,utiful.  We  tied  oUr  mules  to  the  treetf,  ascended  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  ibrc^'  apart  and  thrown  down  by  trees,  and  entered  the  Palace^ 
ranged  for  a  few  motnettts  along  the  corridor  end  itiio'^^-ctotkrtyard^ 
add  aft(^*tbe  first  gaze  of 'Ca^ercuvi^siiy  >wtti  ovori^vcutbadL  iolte 
e^trsfnoe^  and;  stf|iftcl«ng  in  the  doprwyQf,,  ^^r^  ja, /s«*</fr/o^  fit  l^w: 
rounds  each.  .  .  ».. 

*  We  had  reached  the  end  of  our  long  aud  lotlsoqie  iourney,  and 
the  first  glance  indemnified  \ii  fbr  our  tdif .*  Frfr  th*e  first  time  we 
were  in  a  building  erected  by  the  abofigtnarMiAbillate,  standing 
b^re  the  Europeans  koew  of  the  existence  of  this. continent,  and 
we  prepared  to  take  up  our  abode  under  its  roof.  We  selected  the 
front  corridor  as  our  dwelling,  turned  turkey  and  fowls  loose  in  the 
cotirtyard,  which  was  so  oir ^rgi*own  with  trees  that  we  could  barely 
see  across  it ;  and  as  there  was  tio  pasture  for  the  tnnles  except  the 
leaVe^  of  the'  trees,  luad  we  could  not  tu^n  them  loose  into  the  w«odfi, 
we  brought  them  up  the  steps  through  the  palace,  and  turned  them, 
into  the  courtyard  also.  At  one  end  of  the  corridor  Juan  built  a 
KHthen,  whiiih  ^perafion  cou^nted  in  kying  ihre^  stores  anglewise, 
M  as  tO!&ave  idon.  f or  a. fire  between  thJnn^  Oiili luggage  was'stow^ 
ad  ffiif^y  or  hufig  op  poles  reaching  across  the  coiirrKlor.  Pfiwling 
mouuted  a  stone  about  four  feet  long  on  stone  legs  for  a  table,  and 
with  tlie  Indians  cut  a  'pi^mber  of  poles,  which  they  fastened,  together 
with  bark-stringi,  and  laid  %lieni  on  stoties  'lit  the  head  4hA  foot  fok^ 
h^s.  We  cut  down  the  'branches  that  entered  the  palace;  and  aOnie 
of  :tlie  trees  on  the  terraoe ,  and  fj^om'  the  floof  .of  tl^e  pakce  ov^r^ 
looked  the  .top  of  an  immense  forest  stretching  off  to.  Che  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  Indians  had  siiperstitious  fears  about  remaining  at  night 
among  the  ruins,  and  left  U^  alotie,  the  sole  tenants  of  the  paU^eo^ 
Unknofirn  kitigs.'^vol.  ii.  pp.''89fl*«99.  ' 

iHv.  Stephens  k^ughs  at  the  accouots  whicli  assert  that  the 
ruined  city  is  ten  times  as  large  .as  New  York,  three  times  as 
large  as  London,'  and  that  it  covers  a  space  of  sixty  miles. 
What  its  real  extent  may  be  is,  in  fact,  totally  tmknown  :  the 
whole  country  around  is  covered,  he  says,  with  a  dense  fbrest 
of  gigantic  tree^,  and  with  a  grqwth.  of  underwood  thicker  than 
dny  in  the  wildernesses  of  his  own  covntry  :  in  the  absence 
of  guides  and  chopping-knires  he  might  have  gone  within  100 
feet  of  any  one  of  the  buildings  without  discovering  it.  The 
edifice  in  which  they  took  up  their  residence  stands  on  an 
artificial  elevation   kO  feet  high,  810  long,  and  360  deep  : — 
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IUb >w«§  ftnrneHy  faced  throughout  ifrith'tUme,  which  has  been 
throirn  down  by  the  grolvilh  of  tretes. 

'Thef' Palace  stands  with  its  face  t6  the  east,  and  measures  998  feel 
fttmt  bj  i9&feec  deep.  Its  height  i«  not  more  than  96  feet,  and  all 
around  it  -hlid  a  broiad  profecting  cornice  of  stone.  The  firont  con*- 
tained  fourteen  doorways,  abohit  '9  feet  wide  each,  and  the  interTcn* 
ing  piers  are  between  6  and  f  leet  wide.  On  the  left,  eight  of  the 
piers  have  fallen  down,  as  has' also  the  corner  on  the  right,  bnd>the 
terrace  underneath  is  cumbered  with  the  ruins.'  But  six  piers  reauMu 
entire,  and  the  rest  of  the  front  is  open.  ... 

*The  building  was  constructed  of  stone,  with  amortar  pfiiweand 
aand,  and  the-  whole  front  was  covered  with  stucco  and  painted.. 
The  piers  were  ornamented  with  ^rited  figures  in  bafr4*elief.  On  6ne 
of  them  the  principal  personage  stands  in  an  upright  position  ancl 
in  profile,  exhiinttng  axi  extraordinary  facial  angle  (^  about  ibrty-fi've 
degrees^  The  upper  part  of  the  head  seems  to  have  beeto  oompoves^ 
sed  and  lengthened,  perhapt  by  the- same  process  employed  upon 
thie  heads  of  the  Ghoctaw  and  Fiat-head  Indians  of  our  own  covn^ 
try.  The  head  represents  <a  different  species  from  any  now  existing 
in- that  region  of  ^country  f  and  .supposing* ;the  statues  to.  ibeiAiages 
6f  My'mj^  personages  y  of  the  creations  of  artists  according:  t^'theifl 
tdLeas  of  perfect  £gunes,'  they  indicate  a  race  of  people  now  lost  and 
uobno^Hi.'  >Tlte'h^ad'«diiessiis  evidently  a* phim^  of  feathers.:  Over, 
the  shoulders!  is  a  shbrtoerering  decorated  with  -studs,  and  a  breasts 
plate,  part' )olV  the  ornament.  <»f  the  girdle  is  Woken;  the  tunidia 
probably  a  ]eopard'«  skin;  and  the  whole  dreis  no  doubt  ethibi  Is  the 
costume  of'  lib  is  unknown  people.  He  holds  in  hb  hand  a.  staff  or- 
sceptre,  and  opposite « his  hands ;  are  the  marks  of  three  .hiehiglyphicsy 
which  ha Ve. decayed  or  been  broken  off.  At  his  feet  are  two.  naked* 
figures  seated  croa^Iegged,  and  apparently  sdppliaUts.  A  fertile  ima-r 
ginatien  might  find  -many  explanations  for  these,  strange  figures^  but 
Elo  Satisfactory  iniarpretatidn  pnesents  itself  to  sny  mind*  The  hien)*^ 
^yphios  doubtless  teJl  its  history^  The  stucco  U  of  admirable  con^- 
sistency,  and  hard  as. stone.  .  It  was  painted,  and  in' diHerent  places 
about  it  we  discovered  the  remains  of  red,  yellow,  blacky  and  white., 

*  The  piers  which  are  still  standing  con  tained.  other  figures  of  the 
same  general  character,  but  which,  unfortunaiely«  are  more  mutiiaiod:- 
those  which  are  fallen  were  np  dtnibt  enriched  with  the  same  orna- 
ments.  Each  one  had  some  specific  meanings  and  the  whole  probahn 
ly  presented  some  allegory  or  history;  and  when  entire  and  painti- 
ed,  the  effect  in  ascending  the  terrace  must  have  bcten  imposing  and 
heautiful.  . 

t*  The  prtneipal;  doorway  is  not  distinguished  by  itf(  sise  or.  by  anyi 
snperloe  omiment ,  but  is  only  indicated  by  a  range  ^f. broad. iftoue- 
steps  ileading  up,  to  ii  on  Ihe  terrace.    The-  doorways  have  iko  doors,  • 
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nor  are  ih^ve  the  reaiains  of  any.  Widliil»  on  eat^  aide,  are  three 
niches  in  the  wall  about  8.  or  tO  imihes  aquarp;,  with  a  qjrl^ndrical 
stone  about  3  inches  in  diameter  fixed  upright,  by  which  perhaps  a 
door  was  secured.  Along  the  cornice  outside,  projecting  about  afoot 
beyond  the  front,  holes  were  drilled  at  inlervals  through  the  .stone; 
and  our  impression  was,,  ^hat  an  immense  cotton  cloth,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  perhaps  painted  in  a  style  correspond- 
ing with  the  ornaments,  was  attached  to  this  cprnice,  and  raised  and 
lowered  like  a  curtain,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  sun  and  rain. 
So(^  a  curtain  is  used  now  in  front  of  the  piasezas  of  some  haciendas 
in  Yucatan.  .  . 

'  The  steps  of  the. doorways  were  all  broken.  They  all  had  evidently 
been  square,  and  over  every  one  were  large  niches  in  the  wall  on 
each  side,  in  which  the  lintels  had  been  laid.  These  lintels  had  all 
lallen,  add  the  stones  above  formed  broken  natural  arches.  Under- 
neath  were  heaps  of  rubbish,  but  there  were  bo  remains  of-Untels* 
If  they  had  been  single  slabs  of  stone,  some  of  them,  must  haye  beeil 
visible. and  prominent:  we  made  up:  our  minds  that  these  lintels 
were  of  ^wood;  and  by  what  we  saw  afterwarda.in.Yucatan,.  we  were 
confirmed,  beyond  all  doubt,  in.  our  opinion. 

*  Thehaildioghas  two  parallel  corridors  running  lengthwise  on  all 
fouif  of  its  jides.  The  floors  are  of  cement ,  as  hard  as ;  the  best 
seen  in  the  remains  of  Roman  hatha  and  cisterna.  The  walls  arc 
about  10  feet  high,  plastered,  and  on  each  sid^  of  the  prinoipal  en« 
trance  ornamented  with  medallions,  of  which  the  borders  only  re* 
main.  .  .  •  .  .  The  builders  were  evidently  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  arch,  and  the  ceiling  was  made  by  stones  lapping  over 
as  they  rose ,  as  at  Ocosingo,  and  among  the  Cyclopean  remains  in 
Greece  and  Italy. '  •  •  .  •  From  the  centre  door  of  the  front  eorri- 
dor  a  range  of  stone  steps  30  J*eet  long  leads  to  a  rectangular  court- 
yard, 80  feet  long  by  70  broad.  On  eacli  side  of  the  steps  are  grim 
and  gigantic  figures,  carved  on  stone  in  basso-relievo,  9  or  10  feet 
high,  and  in  a  position  slightly  inclined  backward  from  the  end  of 

the  steps  to  the  floor  of  the  corridor They  are  adorned 

with  rich  head-dresses  and  necklaces ,  but  their  attitude  is  that  of 
pain  and  trouble.  The  design  and  anatomical  proportions  of  the  figures 
are  faulty,  but  there  is  a  force  of  expression  about  them  which 
shows  the  skill  and  conceptive  power  of  the  artist.  .   .   • 

'  On  each  side  of  the  courtyard  the  palace  was  divided  into  apart- 
ments, probably  for  sleeping.  On  the  right  the  piers  have  all  fallen 
down.  On  the  left  they  are  still  standing,  and  ornamented  with 
stucco  figures.  In  the  centre  apartmeut,  in  one  of  the  holes  before 
referred  to  of  the  arch  ,  are  the  remains  of  a  wooden  pole  about  a 
foot  long,  which  once  stretdied  across,  but  the  rest  had  decayed,  it 
was  the  only  piece  of  wood  we  found  at^Palenque,  and  we  did  not 
discover  this  until  some  time  after  we  had  made  up  our  minds  in 
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regard  to  the  wooden .  linteb  over  the  doors.    It  was  much  worm- 
eaten,  and  probably^  in  a  few  years,  not  a  vestige  of  it  will  be  left.  * 
—vol.  ii.  pp.  310-316. 

Numerous  engraTings  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  are 
given :  they  are  admirably  executed,  and  in  a  manner  which 
leaves  no  doubt  of  their  perfect  accuracy.  The'ityle  of  sculp- 
ture approaches  the  Egyptian  more  nearly  than  at  Copan  :  but 
at  Palenque  there  is  a  greater  excess  of  ornament,  nor  is  there 
the  same  grandeur  or  dignity.  The  hieroglyphics  are  as  abun- 
dant as  at  Copan  orQuirigua,  and  are  evidently  identical  in 
character.  Mr.  Stephens,  although  he  conceives  that  Palenque 
is  less  ancient  than  Copan,  adduces  some  reasons  for  suppos- 
ing that  it  must  have  been  in  ruins  before  the  conquest  by 
Cortez. 

Want  of  space  precludes  us  from  entering  further  into  the 
details  of  the  astonishing  assembly  of  buildings  bj  which  our 
author  was  surrounded  ,  and  which  he  describes  with  great 
clearness  and  precision  :  nor  must  we  be  tempted  to  quote  his 
humorous  history  of  their  housekeeping  misadventures  in  the 
pslace.  We  must  omit  also,  sadly  against  our  will,  the  ac- 
count of  a  deputation  of  three  Padres  from  Tumbala  ,  who 
came  to  Palenque  for  the  express  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
mtns ;  and  who,  after  keeping  the  Tillage  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense for  three  days ,  at  length  made  their  triumphal  entry, 
escorted  by  the  principal  inhabitants,  of  all  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, and  with  a  train  of  more  than  a  hundred  Indians  Car- 
rying hammocks,  chairs,  baggage,  and  eatables. 

They,  and  the  cura  of  Palenque,  their  manners,  their  feast- 
ings,  and  their  perpetual  games  of  monti,  are  admirably 
described.  These  reverend  explorers  had  screwed  up  their 
courage  to  pass  a  night  in  the  ruins ;  and,  under  the  escort 
of  Mr.  Stephens,  set  out  with  a  train  of  fifty  or  sixty  Indians, 
laden  with  all  manner  of  niceties  and  comforts ;  and ,  more 
Ughly  favoured  than  our  travellers,  five  fair  tortilfa-makers 
accompanied  them.  A  very  brief  examination  of  the  ruins 
rafBced  the  reverend  deputation.  One  particular  basso-relievo 
had  in  its  centre  something  which  bore  a  slight  resemblance 
to  a  cross :    at   once  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion   that  the 
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old  inhabitants  were  Christians,  fixed  the  age  of  the  baildings 
'in  the  third  century,  woand  up  the  day  with  a  comfortable 
game  of  cards,  and,  well  satisfied  with  their  exertions,  were 
o£r  the  next  morning  to  report  their  discof^eries.  All  this  is 
touched  in  a  lively  but  good-humoured  tone ;  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  work  Mr.  Stephens  bears  willing 
testimony  to  the  kindheartedness  and  friendly  disposition  of 
the  Padres.  Although  debased  by  superstition,  and  with  many 
of  the  worst  features  of  popery  in  their  full  extent,  still  the 
reader  perceives  how  import^  t  are  the  benefits  which  the  local 
clergy,  scattered  through  the  wilds  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  confer,  not  only  on  the  inhabitants,  but  upon  the 
strangec  and  the  traveller.  Wherever  a  cura's  house  was  .to 
be  found,  there  welcome,  protection,  and  kindness  were  to  be 
found :  from  them,  and  from  them  only,  were  to  be  i4>tained 
lyay,  even  the  slightest  glimmerings  of  information  regarding 
the  antiquities  and  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  country ;  and 
low  as  the  entire  region  is  sunk  in  the  scale  of  civilizaUon, 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  it  is  the  diffusion  of  Christiamty, 
imperfect  and  vitiated  though  it  be,  which  prevents  its 
descending  into  absolute  barbarism. 

*  After  making  some  antiquarian  purchases  at  the  village, 
negotiating  for  more,  and  rejecting  the  project  of  buying  the 
palace  and  repeopling  the  old  city,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
a  stranger  must  marry  a  daughter  of  the  soil  before  he  can 
purc\^ase  land  ,  Mr.  Stephens  set  out  on  a  long  journey  by 
sea  and  land  to  Uxmal.  At  Merida  he  found  a  most  influen* 
tial  friend  in  the  person  of  Don  Simeon  Peon,  the  proprietor 
of  the  ruins  at  Uxmal  ,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  casual 
acquaintance  at  an  hotel  in  New  York.  The  territorial  pos- 
sessions of  this  gentleman's  family  are  -most  princely :  their 
haciendas  are  scattered  throughout  the  entire  distance  between 
Merida  and  Uxmal.  There  is  not  a  sinf^  stream  or  spring 
throughont  the  region  ;  and  water  is,  consequently,  (Mie  of 
the  most  valuable  possessions  in  the  country.  As  the  only 
supply  for  the  year  is  obtained  during  the  rainy  season,  from 
April  to  October,  stone  tanks  of  enormous  dimensions  are  con* 
stnicted  and  kept  up  at  great  expense  to  contain  it  at  each  of 
these  roiintry  palaces;  and  the  Indians,  in  return  for  the  pri- 


vilege  of  using  the  water,  become  bound  to  the  owner  by  a 

sort  of  feudal  tie.    These  lordly  haciendds  are  of  slone,  magni-* 

ficently  built,  and  equal  in  size  to  Blenheim  or  Stowe,  each 

haying  a  church  attached  to  it.     As  the  travellers  were  friends 

of  the  family,  and  escorted  by  a  household  servant,  each  of 

them  in  succession,  with  its  major-domo  and  army  of  servants, 

was  placed  under  their  control. 

'At  the  moment  of  quitting  one  of  them,  being  fatigued  witb  our 
ride,  the  escorting  servant  suggested  to  the  major-domo,  •  Uamar  un 
coche,» -^iu  English  «call  a  coach,  •  which  the  latter  ofTered  to  do 
if  we  wished  it.  We  made  a  few  inquiries,  and  then  said  unhesitat- 
ingly « Go  call  a  coach,  and  let  a  coach  be'  called !  ■  The  major-domo 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  outside  to  the  belfrey  of  the 
church,  whither  we  followed  him  ;  itnd,  turning  round  with  a  move* 
ment  and  tone  of  v<)ice  that  reminded  us  of  a  Mussulman  in  a 
minaret  calling  the  faithful  tb  prayers,  he  called  for  a  coach.  The 
roof  of  the  .church ,  and  of  the  whole  pile  of  buildings  connected/ 
was  of  stone  cemented,  firm  and  strong  as  a  pavement.  The  sun 
beat  intensely  upon  it,  and  for  several  minutes  all  was  still.  At 
length  we  saw  a  single  Indian  trotting  through  the  woods  toward  the 
hacienda,  then  two  together,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  were 
twenty  or  thirty.  These  were  the  horses;  the  coaches  were  yet 
growing  on  the  trees.  Six  Indians  were  selected  for  each  coach, 
who,  with  a  few  minutes*  use  of  the  machete,  cut  a  bundle  of  poles, 
which  they  brought  up  to  the  corridor  to  manufacture  into  coaches. 
This  was  done ,  first ,  by  laying  on  the  ground  two  poles  about  as 
thick  as  a  man's  wrist ,  ten  feet  long  and  three  feet  apart.  These ' 
were  fastened  by  cross-sticks  tied  with  strings  of  unspuu  hemp,  about 
two  feet  from  each  end ;  grass  hammocks  were  secured  between  the 
poles,  bows  bent  over  them  and  covered  with  light  matting,  and  the 
coaches  were  made.  We  placed  our  ponchas  at  the  head  for  pillows, 
crawled  inside,  and  lay  down.  The  Indians'  took  off  their  little  cotton 
shirts  covering  the  breast,  and  tied  them  around  their  petates  as 
hatbands.  Four  of  them  raised  up  each  coach,  and  placed  the  end 
of  the  poles  on  little  cushions  on  their  shoulders.  We  bade  farewell 
to  the  major-domo  and  his  wife,  and,  feet  first,  descended  the  steps 
and  set  off  on  a  trot.*— vol.  ii.  pp.  405-406. 

Arrived  at  Uxmal,  Mr.  Catherwood  reshmed  his  labour,  but 

his  health,  which  had  suffered  greatly  from  his  exertions  at 

Copan  and  Pal^nque ,  entirely  gave  way  on  the  second  day ; 

and  llr.  Stephens  became  alarmed  for  his  friend,  and  resolved 

at   once  to  leave  the   ruins.     The  single  day,   however,  had 

been  well  employed  :— - 
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'  The  first  object  that  arrests  the  eje  on  emerging  from  the  forest 
is  the  «Casa  del  Enano,ji  or  House  of  the  Dwarf.  It  was  the  first 
building  I  entered ;  and  from  it  I  counted  sixteen  elevations,  witb 
broken  walls  and  mounds  of  stones  ,  and  vast ,  magnificent  edifices, 
which  at  that  distance  seemed  untouched  by  time  and  defying  ruin. 
I  stood  in  the  doorway  when  the  sun  went  down,  throwing  from  the 
buildings  a  prodigious  breadth  of  shadow,  darkening  the  terraces  on 
which  they  stood,  and  presenting  a  scene  strange  enough  for  a  work 
of  enchantment. 

'The  Gasa  del  Enano  is  66  feet  long.    The  elevation  on  which^t 
stands  is  built  up  solid  from  the  plain,  entirely  artificial.     Its  form 
is  not  pyramidal ,  but  oblong  and  rounding ,  being  940  feet  long  at 
the  base  and  190 'broad,  and  it  is  protected  all  around,  to  the  very 
top,  by   a  wail  of  squared  stones.    Perhaps  the  'high  ruined  struc- 
tures at  Palenque,  which  we  have  called  pyratuidal,  and  which  were 
so  ruined  that  we  could  not  make  them  out  exactly,  were  originally 
of  the  same   shape.  •  On    the  east  side  of  the  structure   is   a  broad 
range  of  stone  steps  between  eight  fand  nine  inches  higb^  and  so  steep 
that  great  care  is  necessary  in  ascending  and   descending:  of  these 
we  counted  a  hundred  aud  one  in  their  places.    Nine  were  wanting 
at  the  top,  and  perhaps   twenty  were  covered  with  rubbish   at  the 
bottom.    At  the  summit  of  the  steps  is  a  stone  platform  four  feet 
and  a  half  wide,  running  along  the  rear  of  the  building. '  There  is 
no  door  in  the  centre,  but  .at  each  end  a  door  opens  into  an  apart* 
mcnt  of  the  same  width  ,    and    thirty-four   feet   long.     The  whole 
building  is  of  stone;  inside,    the  walls  are  of  poH.shed  smoothness e 
outside,  up  to  the  height  of  the  door,  the  stones  are  plain  aud  square; 
above  this  line  there  is   a  rich  cornice  or  moulding,  and  from  this 
to  the    top  of  the  building  all  the   sides  are  covered  with  rich  and 
elaborate  sculptured  ornaments,  forming  a  sort  of  arabesque.     The 
style  and  character  of  these  ornaments  were  entirely  different  from 
those  of  any  we  had  ever  seen  before,  either  in  that  country  or  any 
other :  they  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  those  of  Copen  or  Pa- 
lenque, and  were  quite  as  unique  and  peculiar.     The  designs  were 
strange  and   incomprehensible,    very  elaborate,  sometimes  grotesque, 
,    but  often  simple,  tasteful,   and    beautiful.     Among   the   intelligible 
subjects  are  squares  and  diamonds,  with  busts  of  human  beings,  heads 
of  leopards,  and   compositions  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  orna- 
ments known  everywhere   as  grecqttes.    The  ornaments,  which  suc- 
ceed each  other,  are  all  different ;  the  whole  fonu  an  extraordinary 
mass  of  richness  and  complexity,  and  the  effect  is  both  grandu  siod 
curious.    And  the  construction  of  these  ornaments  is  not  less  peculiar 
and  striking  than  the  general  effect.    There  were  no  tablets  or  single 
stones,  each  representing  separately  and  by  itself  an  entire  subject ; 
but  every  ornament  or  combination  is  made  up  of  separate  stonea, 
on  each  of  which  part  of  the  subject  was  carved,  and  which  wasihcu 
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set  in  its  place  in  the  walL  Each  stone^  by  itself,  was  a  a  ttnmeaQ- 
ing  fractional  part ;  but,  placed  by  the  side  of  others,  helped  to  make 
a  whole,  which  without  it  would  be  incomplete.  Perhaps  it  may, 
with  propriety,  be  called  a  species  of  sculptured  mosaic.*  —  vol.  ii. 
pp.  4S(MS9. 

The  Casa  del  Gobernador  is  the  grandest  in  position,  the 
most  stately  in  architecture  and  proportion,  and  the  most  per- 
fect in  preservation  of  all  the  structures  remaining  at  Uxmal: — 

'  It  stands  on  three  range$  of  terraces,  the  lowest  600  feet  long, 
and  the  united  height  of  the  three  35  feet ;  the  whole  of  cut  stone. 
The  palace  itself  measures  330  feet,  and  stands  with  fll  its  walls  erect, 
and  almost  as  perfect  as  when  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  The  whole 
building  is  of  stone,  plain  up*  to  the  moulding  that  runs  along  the 
tops  of  the  doorway,  and  above  filled  with  the  same  ri^,  strange, 
and  elaborate  sculpture.  There  is  no  rudeness  or  barbarity  in  the 
design  or  proportions :  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  wears  an.  air  of 
architectural  symmetry  and  grandeur ;  and  as  the  stranger  ascends 
the  steps,  and  casts  a  bewildered  eye  along  its  open  dnd  desolate 
doors,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  sees  before  him  the  work  of  a' 
race  in  whose  epitaph i  as  written  hy  historians,  they  are  called 
ignorant  of  art,  and  said  to  have  perished  in  the  rudeness  of  savag/^ 
life.  If  it  stood  at  this  day  on  its  grand  artificial  terrace  in  Hyde. 
Park  or  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  it  would  form  a  new  order,  I 
do  not  say  equalling ,  but  not  unworthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  remains  of  Egyptian  ,  Grecian  ,  and  Roman  art.'  —vol.  ii.  pp. 
439-430. 

One  of  the  particularities  of  these  ruins  was  in  the  lintels 
of  the  doorways  ;  they  had  all  been  of  wood  ,  and  most  of 
them  were  still  in  their  places.  They  were  heavy  beams  eight 
or  nine  feet  long  ;  and  on  one,  which  had  fallen  from  its 
place,  was  a  line  of  characters  carved  or  stamped,  which,  al- 
though almost  obliterated,  appeared  similar  to  those  of  Copan 
and  Palenque. 

'  There  are,*  says  Mr.  Stephens,  *at  Uxmal  no  « idols,  ■  as  at  Copan; 
not  a  single  stuccoed  Bgure  or  carved  tablet,  as  at.  Palenque.  £xcep| 
this  beam  of  hieroglyphics,  though  searching  earnestly,  we  did  not 
discover  any  one  absolute  point  of  resemblance ;  and  the  wanton 
machete  of  an  Indian  may  destroy  the  only  link  that  can  connect 
them  together.'— vol.  ii.  p.  433. 

Haviiig  concluded  his  account  of  these  ruins,  the  last  which 
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be  explored  ,  Mr.  Stephens  devotes  a  separate  chapter  to  the 
important  questions,  '  when  and  by  whom  were  these  cities 
built  ? '  He  treats  the  subject  ably  ;  and  the  result  to  which 
he  comes  is,  that  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  the  belief 
in  the  great  antiquity  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  convinced  that  the  whole  of  the.  buildii^gs 
which  he  examined  were  constructed  by  the  people  who  oc- 
cupied the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and 
probably  even  in  the  case  of  the  oldest  of  them  all,  Quirigua, 
not  very  many  ^centuries  prior  to  that  event.  He  founds  this 
opinion,  first,  on  the  appearance  of  the  ruins ;  and  secondly, 
on  historical  accounts;  and  numerous  passages  which  he  gi^es 
from  Herrera  and  Bernal  Diaz  de  Castillo  appear  to  us  com- 
pletely to  establish  the  fact,  that  magnificent  stone  buildings 
— palaces  and  temples — exactly  similar  to  those  which  he  has 
described,  were  spread  over  the  whole  country  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest*  \ 

In  an  early  part  of  his  work  (vol.  i.  p.  97)  the  author  ad- 
verts, but,  as  our  reader  has  seen,  with  no  severity  of  cen- 
sure ,  to  Dr.  Robertson's  erroneous  estimate  of.  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life  by  the  old 
inhabitants  of  America.  *At  that  time/  he  says,  ^distrust  was 
perhaps  the  safer  side  for  the  historian.'  This  excuse  is 
scarcely  sufficient.  That  Dr.  Robertson  was  wise  to  receive 
with  extreme  caution  the  exaggerated  boastings  of  the  Spanish 
historians  as  to  their  adventures  ,  their  conquests  ,  and  their 
spoils,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  biit  it  does  seem  marvellous  to  us 
that  he  could  have  studied,  as  we  know  he  did,  the  contem- 
porary  historians,  and  not  have  had  more  correct  ideas  on  the 
subject  forced  upon  him.  Diaz  de  Castillo's  *Tnie  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico,'  were  it  the  only  book  extant  on  the 
subject,  would  amply  suffice  to  prove  the  extent,  solidity,  and 
magnificence  of  the  buildings. 

<Now  it  will  be  recollected/  says  Mr.  Stephens,  Hhat  Bernil  Diaz 
wrote  to  do  justice  to  himself  and  others  of  the  ■  true  conquerors, « 
his  companions  in  arms ,  whose  fame  had  been  obscured  by  oth«r 
historians,  not  actors  and  eyewitnesses  ;  all  his  references  to  buildings 
are  incidental:  he  never  expected  to  be  cited  as  authority  upon  the 
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antiqnities  of  the  eomUiy.  The  pettiest .  skirmish  with  the  natives 
was  nearer  his  heart  than  aU  the  edifices  of  lime  and  stone  which 
he  saw ;  and  it  is  precisely  on  that  acconnt  that  his  testimony  is  the 
more  iraluable.*--vol.  ii.  p.  45). 

There  is  great  weight  in  this  argument  :  the  case  being  one 
of  those  in  which  the  value  of  what  are  termed  ^indirect  evi- 
dences*  becomes  so  apparent. 

Mr.  Stephens  devotes  only  a  few  pages  to  his  homeward 
journey.  He  and  Mr.  Catherwood  embarked  on  board  a  Spanish 
brig  at  Sisal  >  with  the  intention  of  proceeding,  in  the  first 
instance  ,  to  the  Havannah ;  but  they  were  joon  becalmed  1 
The  sun  was  unendurably  hot — the  sea  of  a  glassy  stillness — 
provisions  and  water  ran  short  —  and  the  sharks  which  sur- 
rounded the  vessel ,  and  which  at  first  they  had  looked  at , 
and  angled  for,  and  eaten  with  complacency,  became  by  de- 
grees very  disagreeable  companions,  so  much  did  they  appear 
as  if  waiting  for  their  prey.  For  sixteen  days  this  fearful 
stillness  continued.  The  captain  said  that  the  yessel  was  en- 
cjianted  ;  and  the  sailors,  half  in  earnest,  exclaimed  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  heretics.  At  length  .a  breeze  sprang  up  ; 
but  the  captain,  who  had  no  chronometer  on  board,  being  too 
noble-minded  a  Spaniard  ever  to  use  one,  had  lost  his  reck- 
oning, and  believed  that  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Gulf 
stream,  and  two  or  three  hundred  miles  past  his  port.  In  this 
state  of  things  it  was  to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  the  two 
travellers  that  an  American  brig  hove  in  sight,  took  them  on 
board,  and  landed  them  safely  at  New  York  on  the  31st  July, 
1840,  after  an  absence  of  ten  months. 

We  close  this  book  with  regret.  From  the  first  page  to 
the  last ,  the  animation  ,  the  characteristic  energy,  and  the 
buoyant  spirit  of  the  author  remain  undiminished.  Out*  extracts 
might  have  Been  thrice  trebled,  and  yet  left  the  volumes  rich 
in  important  and  original  matter.  The  political  details,  for 
instance,  from  which  we  have  systematically  abstained,  would 
in  themselves  be  sufficient  to  render  the  work  one  of  high  in- 
terest and  permanent  value. 

We  well  know  the  extreme  cuticular  tenuity  which  charac- 
terises our  Transatlantic    brethren  ;    and    that   the   occasional 
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freedom  of  our  remarks  upon  their  literature,  among  other 
subjects,  has  placed  us  somewhat  low  in  their  good  graces. 
We  are  not  aware  of  having  ever  under-rated  their  merits: 
but  certainly  we  have  not  been  disposed,  nor  are  we  now>  to 
mistake  the  promise  of  eicellence  which  many  branches  of 
their  literature  display,  for  the  achieved  perfection  to  which 
they  lay  claim  ;  nor,  as  we  conceive  ,  will  their  indignant 
complaints  of  ill-treatment  tend  to  establish  that  claim.  It 
will  be  much  better  sustained  by  their  giving  to  the  public  a 
few  more  such  volumes  as  these.  Let  our  good  friends  of 
the  New  World  send  out  half-a-dozen  such  travellers  as  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  we  predict  that  the  records  of  their  wanderings, 
discoveries,  and  adventures  will  doi^  more  to  elevate  the  literary 
character  of  America  than  the  angry  philippics  of  all  the  re- 
views and  newspapers  throughout  the  Union,  backed  though 
they  be  hy  an  entire  phalanx  of  servile  echoers  in  England. 

• 
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MISCELLAKEA. 

A  NoTB.-r-Mr.  Brown's  compliments  to  Mr.  Smith,  thinks 
it  unnecessary  his  piggs  should  go  through  his  grounds.  -— 
Reply  :  Hr.  Smith's  compliments  to  Mr.  Brown  ,  thinks  it 
equally  unnecessary  to  spell  pigs  with  two  g's, 

Gonon's  Impboyed  Tblbgbaph. — M.  Gonon's  telegraph  is  aa 
improvement  upon  that  now  employed  in  France,  and  which, 
through  all  the  mutations  and  revolutions  of  the  French  people, 
has  been  in  constant  use,  in  that  country  for  (k8  years.  M. 
Gonon,  after  reaching  the  height,  of  Mr.  Chappe's  system,  wa9 
led  to  believe  that  further  means  could,  be  employed,  and 
that  he  could  correspond,  word  for  word,  without  using  more 
signals  than  words,  which  ample  experiments,  since  had,  have 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  In  view  of  ttiese 
experiments,  he  is  led  to  assert  that, -with  30  observations 
between  Washington  and  Mew  York,  he  could  transmit  from 
the  latter  to  the  former  city  the  words — « The  British  fleet, 
three  ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates,  appeared  off  the  Hook 
at  32  minutes  past  10, »  in  five  or  six  minutes. 

Watbb  Sbobs. — A  Lieutenant  Hookenberg,  of  Denmark,  baa 
invented  an  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  persons  may  tra- 
verse the  water.  It  is  described v  (not  very-  clearly,)  as  -re- 
sembling two  very  narrow,  boats,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and 
united  by  a  square  piece  of  wood,,  about  30  inches  long. » 
The  following  account  of  a  recent  exhibition  of  it,  before  the 
Royal  Family  of  Denmark,  is  given  in  the  United  Service 
Journal.  « The  arm  of  ^he  sea  which  runs  into  the  Thier 
Garten  was  the  spot  selected  for  the  evolutions.  The  water- 
runners  went  through  a  variety  of  movements,  among  which 
were  their  loading  |ind  discharging  their  muskets  while  upon 
the  water,  running'  along  on  its  surface  at  full  speed,  ^c. 
The  shoes,  it  is  added,  are  so  easy^,  that  any  person  of  mo- 
derate dexterity  and  quickness  may  be  taught  to  manage  them. 

Magnanivitt.-^A  person,  on  being  reproached  with  not  hav- 
ing revenged  himself  for  a  caning  which  hb  had  received, 
exclaimed,  iSir,  I  never  meddle  with  what  passes  behind  my 
back! » 
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'i^«  WatsoQ,  of  Ghotlej,  Liftic«9ler,  GenAleitian,  for  improvenMnU 
ip  the  coBstraclion  of  filters  used  La  the  manufacture  of  sugar.    Dec.    ^ 
iid;  six  months.  , 

• '  William  Baillien,  of  6l6ncesler-stlreei,  Qtieen Vsqtiare,  Bloomshurj, 
imu&ieian,  for  impnovbmehts  in  apparatus  to  expand  the  human  chest. 
Dec.  95 ;  sill  monthd.    ' 

William  BohinsoQ  Kettle,  q£  Waterloo -street,  Birnunghans ,  Ac- 
countant ;  Benjamin  Wakefield,  of  Ryland-street  North,  Birmingham, 
civil  engineer;  and  William  Crosher,  of  Cumberland-street,,  Birming- 
ham ,  screw  manufacturer,  for  an  improved  bolt  for  building  and 
^ber  purposes.    D^i.  94;'  six  months. 

Montagu  Macdonough,  of.Sl.  41h»iis-p]iice,  )lliddleifex,  geDUeman, 
for  improvements  in  spindles,  flyers,  and  bobbins,  for  spinning,  twisC- 
ipg,  and  reeling  all  sorts  of  fibrous  or  textile  substances ;  and  in  the 
application  or  adaptation  of  either  or  all  of  them  to  machinery  fo^ 
th6  same  purposes.    Jan/ 9;  aix  months. 

.  Edward  Hall,  of  Dartford,  citil  engioeer,  for  an  inptovcd  steam- 
boiler.    Jan.  tl;  six  months. . 

Samuel  Hoarne  Le  Petit,  of  St.  Pancras-place,  Middlesex ,.  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  and  supply  of  gas.  Jan.  11;'  six 
months. 

James  Cbcsterman,  of  Sheffield,  mechanist,  and  Joho  Bottom^  of 
Sheffield,  afor^idy  mechanist,  for  certain  iraproY^meiitif  in  tapes  for 
measuring,  and  ^n  the  boxes  for  containing  the  same.  Jan.  11 ;  six 
months.  •      . 

Charles  Wye  Williams ,  of  Liverpool,  gentleman,  fbr  certain  irth 
protements-  in  the  construction,  of  fui>ttdcei,  and  effectliig  combostioti 
of.  the  inflammable  gases  from  coal.    Jan.  11^'  six  iiioQ^bs* 

Joho  Tresahar  Jeffrie, of  Blackwall,  engineer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  lifting  and  forcing  water,  and  other  fluids ,  parts  of  which 
improvements  are  applicable  to  steam  engines.    Jan.  11;  six  months. 

Richard  Dover  Chattertoi^,  of  Derby,  gentleman,  for  certain  int- 
provemcBts  in  pro|>eUiiig.     Jan.  11;  six  months*  > 

Jalnes  Tedoi,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  f^tleman^  fbr  improvements 
in  smelling  <:opper  ores.     Jan.   13;  ,si;c  months. 

Julius  Bordier,  of  Aystin. Friars.,  merchant ,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  preparing  skins  and  hides ,  and  in  converting  them  into 
leather.    Jan.  13;  six  months. 
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tCaikb' Bedells,  of  Leicester j  noanUfaettirer,  and  Joseph  Bedells^  6( 
the  same  place,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  elastic  fa<- 
brics,  and  «rticles  6f  elastic  fabrics*  Jan.  13 ;  six  months. 

Joseph  Barnes^  of  Church,  near  Aocrington,  Lancashire,  ttiannfac^ 
taring  chemist,  for  certain  improyem^ts  in  the  working  of  steam 
engines.  Jan.  13 ;  six  months. 

Henry  Waterton,  of  Winsford  Lodge,  Chtster^  Esq.,  for  iAiprove- 
ments  in  the  manulhcture  of  salt.   Jan.  13;  six  months. 

John  Jeremiah  Haberj,  of  Birmingham,  umbrella  and  parasol  fur- 
niture manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  a  cel^- 
Cain  part' of  umbrella  and  parasol  furniture.    Jan.  13  j  six  months. 

Moses  Poole,  of  Lincoln's  inn,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  locks.    Jan.  16 ;  six  months. 

John  Thackeray,  of  Nottingham ,  lace  thread  manufacturer,  for 
improvements  in  the  process  of  preparing  and  gassing  thread  or  yarn. 
Jan.  15;  six  months. 

Thomas  Lambert,  of  Regent Vpark,  musical  tnstrnment  maker,  for 
improvenients  in  the  action  of  cabinet  pianofortes.  Jan.  15;  six 
months. 

Edward  Palmer,  of  Newgatee^treet,  philosophical  insimment  makers 
(or  improvements  in  producing  printing  and  embossing  surface. 
Jan    15;  six  months. 

James  Cole,  of  Youl's-place,  Old  Kent-road,  brush  manufacturer, 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  construction  of  brushes*  Jan.  15; 
six  months.  * 

Cornelius  "Ward,  of  Great  TitchBeld-street ,  musical  instrument 
maker,  for  improvements  in  fluters.     Jan.   18;  six  months. 

William  Tindall,  of  Cornhill,  ship-owner,  for  a  new  and  improved 
method  of  extracting  or  manufacturing  from  a  certain  Vegetable  suh- 
stauce  certain  materials  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  affording  light, 
and  other  uses.     Jan.  19;  six  months. 

Antoine  Mertens,  of  the  London  Coffee-house,  publisher,  for  ini* 
provements  in  covering  surfaces  with  wood.    Jan^  Ti;  six  months. 

William  Baker,  of  Grosvenor-slreet ,  Grosvenor-square ,  surgeon  , 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes* 
Jan.  87 ;  six  months. 

John  James  Baggaly,  of  Sheffield  ,  seal  engraver,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  making  metallic  dies  and  plates  for  stamping,  pressing, 
or  embossing.     Jan.  97 ;  six  months. 

Andrew  Kurtz,  of  Liverpool,  manufacturing  chemist,  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  fuel.  Jan.  97 ;  six 
months. 

Francis  Marston  ,  of  Aston ,  Salop  ,  esquire ,  for  improvements  in 
apparatus  for  making  calculations.    Jan.  97 ;  six  months. 

Samuel  Mason,  of  Northampton,  ma%hant,  for  improvements  in 
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clogs,  part  of  which  improvements  is  applicable  to  shoes  and  boots. 
Jan.  97;  six  months* 

Gottlieb  Boccius,  of  the  New- road,  Shepherd's^bush,  gentleman,  for 
certain  improTements  in  gas,  and  on  the  methods  in  use,  or  burners 
for  the  combustion  of  gas.    Jan.  VI ;  six  months. 

William  and  John  Galloway,  and  Joseph  Hally,  of  Manchester, 
engineers,  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  for  catting,  punch- 
ing, and  compressing  metals.     Jan.  i7  ;  tix  months. 

Pierre  Journet,  of  Dean-street ,  Soho,  engineer ,  for  improvements 
in  steam-engines.     Jan.  S7^,^  six  months. 

Henry  Benjamin,  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill ,  fish-factor,  and  Henry  Gmf- 
ion,  of  Chancery-lane,  philosophical  instrument-maker,  and  machin- 
ist, for  improvements  in  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  matters. 
Jan.  97;  six  months. 

John  James  Baggaly,  of  Sheflleld,  seal  engraver,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  combs  for  the  hair,  and  which  are  also  applicable  to 
combing  other  fibrous  substances.    Jan.  99;  six  months. 

Joseph  Hughes,  of  Whitehall  Mill,  Chapel -le-frith,  Derby,  paper 
maker,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  melhod  or  process  of  ma- 
nufacturing paper.     Jan.  99;  six  months. 

James  Hunt,  of  Whitehall,  gent.,  for  improvements  in  the  nianu^ 
facture  of  bricks.     Jan.  31 ;  six  months. 

Charles  Wye  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  gent.,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  making  and  moulding  of  bricks,  artificial  ftiel, and  other 
substances.     Jan.  31;  six  months. 

Henry  Fowler  Broadwood,  of  Great  Pulteney-street,  Golden-square, 
Esq.,  for  an  improvement  in  that  part  of  a  pianoforte,  harpsichord, 
or  other  like  instrument,  commonly  called  the  name  board.  Febr. 
9;  six  months. 

William  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  civil  engineer,  for  certain  im- 
proved apparatus  to  be  adapted  to  lace-making  machinery,  for  the 
production  of  a  novel  description  of  elastic  fabric  from  silk,  cotton, 
woollen,  linen,  and  other  fibrous  materials.     Febr.  8;  six  months. 

Adderley  Willcocks  Sleigh,  K.  T.  S.,  of  Manchester,  captain  iu 
her  Majesty's  service,  for  a  certain  method ,  or  certain  methods  of 
forming  sheltered  floating  harbours  of  safety,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  certain  buoyant  sea  barriers,  applicable  thereto,  and  which 
said  improvements  are  also  applicable  t  o,  anduseful  fbr,  the  for- 
mation of  breakwaters,  floating  bridges,  light-houses,  and  beacons, 
the  protection  of  pier-heads,  embankments,  and  for  other  similar 
purposes.    Febr.  8 ;  six  months. 

Charles  Hancock.,  of  Grosvenor-place,  artist,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  printing  cotton,  silk,  woollen,  and  other  stuffs.  Febr.  8; 
six  months. 

Benjamin  Biram  ,  ofWentwerth,  Yorkshire,  Colliery -viewer,  for 
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certain  improvements  in  the  construction  and  application  of  rotary 
engines.    Febr.  8;  six  mouths. 

Frederick  Harlow,  of  Rotherhithe ,  carpenter,  for  improvements 
in  paving  or  covering  roads  and  other  surfaces,  and  in  machinery 
for  cutting  the  material  to  be  used  for  ihose  purposes.  Febr.  9; 
six  months. 

Jsharo  Baggs,  of  King'-square »  Middlesex ,  chemist ,  for  improve- 
ments, in  obtaining  motive  power  by  means  of  carbonic  acid ,  and 
also  by  a  peculiar  application  of  heated  air.    Febr.  9;  six  months. 

Christopher  Nickels,  of  York-road,  Lambeth,  gentleman,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  plaited  fabrics.  Febr.  10;  six 
months. 

'William  Brook  Addison^  of  Bradford,  in  the  county  of  York,  ma- 
nufacturer, for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  for  spinoing 
worsled  and  woollen  yarn.    Febr.  10;  six  months. 

George  Jarman,  of  Leeds,  flax  and  cotton  spinner;  Robert  Cook* 
of  Hathersage,  Derby,  heckle  and  needle  manufacturer;  and  Joshoa 
lYordsworih,  of  Leeds  a  foresaid,  nuichine-maker,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  spinning  flax,  hemp,  and  tow.  Febr.  14; 
six  months. 

James  Andrew,  of  Manchester,  manufacturer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  method  or  process  of  preparing  or  dressing  yarns  or 
warps  for  weaving.    Febr.  15;  six  months. 

Charles  Thomas  Holcombe,  of  fiankside,  Southwark,  iron-merchant, 
for  certain  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  fuel,  and  in  obtain- 
ing products  in  such  manufacture.     Febr.  15;  six  months. 

John  Osbaldeston ,  of  Blackburn  ,  Lancaster,  metal  heald  maker, 
for  improvements  in  looms  for  weaving.     Febr.  15;  six  months. 

Alexander  Rousseau,  of  the  Strand,  manufacturer,  for  improve- 
ments in  (ire-arms,     Febr.  15;  six  months. 

George  Uaden,  of  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  engineer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  apparatus,  for  warming  and  ventilating  buildings.  Febr. 
15;  six  months. 

John  Lewthwaite,  of  East- street,  Manchester-square,  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  steam-engines  and  boilers.    Febr.  15;  six  montlis. 

Thomas  Russell  Crampton,  of  Lisson-grove,  engineer ;  and  John 
Coope  Uaddan,  of  Moorgate -street,  civil  engineer,  for  improvenienls 
in  steam-engines  and  railway  carriages.     Febr.  15;  six  months. 

Daniel  Greenfield,  the  elder,  Birmingham ,  brass-founder,  for  an 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  hollow  metal  knobs  for  the 
handles  of  doors,  and  other  locks.    Febr.  21;  six  months. 

Moses  Poole ,  of  Lincolu's-inn ,  gentleman  ,  for  improvements  in 
treating,  refining,  and  purifying  oil$  and  other  similar  substances. 
Febr.  91  ;  six  months. 
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William  Chesterman,  of  Barford,  Oxford,  Gentletnan,  for  improve* 
menis  in  filtering  different  liquids.  £nrolme|it  Office ,  December 
81,  1841.  *• 

Under  this  deceptive  title  we  are  presented  with  another  new  cof- 
fee-pot. 

This  cof!be-pot  is  made  of  tin  plate,  with  a  wooden  handle  attached 
horizontally  to  one  side  of  it ;  a  hole  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  to  admit  a  heater  to  enter  a  tube  which  passes  up  the  centre 
of  the  pot.  The  ground  coffee  being  placed  in  the  vessel,  and  boil- 
ing water  ponred  upon  it,  the  mouth  of  the  coffee  pot  is  fitted  with 
a  strainer,  and  the  vessel  reversed.  The  hot  heater  is  theta* dropped 
into  the  tube,  which  causing  the  rapid  generation  of  steam,  forcibly 
expels  through  the  strainer  or  filtering  material,  the  clear  decoction 
of  coffee,  which  is  received  in  a  suitable  vessel  for  serving. 

The  claim  is  to  the  mode  of  constructing  apparatus  to  act  as  a 
filter,  beiug  inverted,  and  aided  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Joseph  Gaucy,  of  North-crescent,  Bedford-square,  Artist,  and  AW- 
ander  BaiUn  of  Wigraore-street,  Cavendish-square ,  Mechanist,  for 
improvements  in  inkholders.  Enrolement  Office,  December  21,  (841. 

The  first  of  these  improvements  consists  in  placing  a  small  forces 
pump  at  the  bottom  of  the  interior  of  the  inkstand,  the  piston  of 
which  is  raised  or  depressed  by  means  of  a  screw,  or  other  suitable 
contrivance ;  when  the  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  working  barrel, 
the  ink  flows  into  it  through  small  openings  made  in  its  side  for 
that  purpose,  which  ink  ,  on  the  descent  of  the  piston ,  is  forced 
up  a  tube  into  the  inkholder,  or  dipping-place.  In  a  second  modi- 
fication ,  the  piston-rod  works  through  a  stnffing-boi:  in  the  closed 
top  of  the  pump-barrel,  and  raises  the  ink  in  its  upward  movement . 
In  a  third  modification,  the  pipe  leading  perpendicularly  from  the 
inkholder  forms  the  piston-rod,  the  piston  being  affixed  to  its  lower 
end,  and  working  in  a  well  at  the  bottom  of  the  irikstand. 

A  second  improvement  consists  in  forming  the  inkstand  of  a  ho- 
rizontal cylinder,  with  a  projecting  spout  or  dipping-place  on  one 
side.  When  in  a  position  for  use,  the  ink  flows  into  the  dipping- 
place  ;  but  when  done  with,  th^  inkstand  can  be  turned  on  its  axis; 
the  whole  of  the  ink  flows  back  into  the  interior ,  and  the  spout 
rises  up  against  an  ornamental  stop,  which  closes  the  orifice,  pre- 
venting evaporation  of  the  ink ,    or  collating  of  dust.    In  another 
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itaruigeineiit  of  this  inkstand ,  thfi  front  U.  a  circakr  glatt  pkte, 
with  ft  dippiDgt-pbce,  which  turns  in  a  fluidrtight  joint,  and  allows 
the  dtpping^place  to  be  raised  np  against  the  stop^  as  before,  while 
the  main  hodj  of  the  inkstand  and  its  contents  remain  statiionary. 

The  claim  is^  f .  ^To  a  mode  of  constructiDg  inkstands  hj  apply* 
ing  a  force-pump  below  the  surface  of  the  ink,  in  the  vessel  contain* 
ing  the  ink ;  9.  To  a  mode  of  constructing  inkstands  by  causing  the 
ink  vessel,  (or  part  thereof,)  containing  ink,  to  move  partly  round, 
and,  by  the  gravitating  property  of  the  ink ,.  ,to  supply  ink  to  an 
inkholder  for  use. 

!  I 

Moses  Poole,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Gentleman,  for  improvements  in  steam 
baths  and  other  baths.     Enrolment  Officei  January  12th,  t843« 
A  room  is  constructed  in   a  steam-tight   manner    hj   being   lined 
with  shteets  of  lead  or  zinc;   on  one  side,  near  the  floor,  there  is 
tn.  opening,  fujrniriied  with  shutters,  by  which  the  admission  of  at* 
Aflis^eric.Mir  can  be  r^nlated  at  pleasure,  while  on  the   opposite 
aidie'  of  the  room,  near  the  top,  another  opening,  similarly  fitted,  is 
placed  fdr  the  escape  of  the  in^mre  heated  air  and  steam.   Light  is 
admitted  at  the 'top  by  a  double  sky-^UghU  A  boiler  (of  copper  is  pre- 
ferred) Is  furnished  with   a  safleiyrvalve'*  and  also  in  appara^s  for 
su|>plyiog  it  with  filtered  soft  water.  *Steam.  is  generated  in  this 
boiler  under  a  pressure  of  from  10  to  90  lbs.,  npon  the  inch,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  Steam  to  the  bath,  and  also  for  heating  a 
(|iiantity  of  water  contained  in  an  elerated  cistern.  Another  elevated 
cblern  contains  a  supply  of  cold  wister.    Within  the  room  or  bath 
there  are  three  rose  heads,  one  above  the  other,  connected  with  the 
hot  and  €old  water  cisterns  in  such  a  manner,  that   by  regnlalivig 
the  coeks^  a  shower  of  hot  or  cold  water,  or  of  any  intermediate 
telnperatttre,  may  be  obtained  from  either  of  these  rose  heads ;  so 
that  a  person  may  apply  a  shower  of  cold  water  to  the  head,  warm 
to  the  stomach,  and  hot  to  the  feet.    The  modci  of  using  this  im- 
proved blith  is 'as  follows  ;-^The>  bather,  on  entering  the  bath,  pre^ 
pares  himself  by  first  subjecting  his  body  to  tike  shower  from  one 
or  more  of  the  rose  heads ,  gradually  increasing  the   temperature ; 
steam  is  then  gradually  admitted,  uptil  the  bath  attains  a  tempera- 
ture of  6(f  or  100^.     The  floor  is  of  wood,  perforated  with  a  num- 
ber of  holes  for  the  escape  of  the  water  from  the  rose  heads ,  and 
provision  is  made  A)r  the  bather '(o^  sit  6t  lie  down;  flexible  tubes 
are  also  jittachcd  to  the  steam  pipes,  by  means  of  which  jets  of  steam 
may  be  directed  to  any  part  of  the  bjcMly.  *  The  sMattt  batli  having 
been  continued  long  enough,  the  hot  shower  bath  is  again  resorted 
to,  gradually,  d^cr^asiog  t)M  temperature  till  it  approximates  to  that 
of  the  external  atmosphere. 

•   The  claim  is,  I.  To  the  mode  of  producing  a  steam  baih   by  the 
application  of  steam  (generated  under  considerable  pressurej  within 
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a  room  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  a  suffici^l  ciinciilatioii  of  frosh 
atmosplieric  air,  as  above  explained;  9:  T<i'the  mode  of  combining 
the' use  of  a  high -pressure  steam  bath  in  a  veiAilated  room,  with  A 
rain:  douche,  or  water  bath,  ^whereby  thfs  skin  lis  prepared  before 
and  after  a  steam  bath,  as  ab<^ve  explained ;  3.  The  mode  of  regulat- 
ing the^temperature  of  douche  baths,  n  whether  rain  or  voluminous;* 

I  ' 

William  Hale,  Engineer,  and  Edward  Dell,  Merchant,  both  of  Wooly 

wich,  for    improvements   in  cases,   and  magazines  for  gunpowder. 

Enrolment  Office,  February.  12,  1842. 

These  improvements  consist  in ,  the  construction  of  covered  cases 
and  magazines  for  gunpowder  of  cast  or  Wrought  tin,  whereby  cases 
containing  gunpowder  will  not  be  chemically  or  injuriously  acted  on 
by  the  powder. 

Thes^  cases  are  made  six-sided,  so  as  to  po^sesd  considerable  strength, 
and  at  the  same  time,  tb  allow  t>-f  a  number  of  them  being'  packed 
closely  together.  On  the  lop  there  is  a  cylindrical  neck,  on,  which 
a  male  screw  is  cut  or  formed,  blanks  or  spaces  being  cut  in  three 
equidistant  parts,  to  admit  corresponding  projections  on  the  inside 
female  screw  of  the  cower  to  ^nter.  The  cover  is  held  to  the  case 
by  a  quad  ran  t-<  shaped  bolt  or  pin^  which  prevents,  its  being  detached 
when  the  ctise  is  opened. '  Ou  the  inside  of  the  cover  is  placed  a 
,  leather  or  other  washer,  so  that  on  placing  the  cover  in  its  place^ 
and  turning  it  partly  round,  a  close  joint  is  made.  These  cases  may 
be  cast  in  moulds  of  either  sand  or  metal,  or  they  may  be  made  of 
wrought  tin  soldered  up.  By  this  means,  say  the  patentees,  a  cov* 
ered  case  or  magazine  of  any  required  size  may  be  made,  which, 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  metal,  '^will  retain  gunpowder 
with  great  safety,  and  without  the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed 
being  prejudicially  acted  upon  by  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
gunpowder. 

The  patentees  state  that  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  tin.  But  they  consider  tin,  in  an  unalloyed  stale, 
to  be  best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
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CHiPTEB    THV    TWENTT-THIRD . 

The  secretary  put  his  hand  before  his  eyes  to  shade  them 
from  the  glar^  of  the  lamp,  and  for  some  moments  looked  at 
Hugh  with  a  frowning  brow,  as  if  he  remembered  to  hare 
seen  him  lately,  but  could  not  call  to  mind  where,  or  on  what 
occasion.  His  uncertainty  was  very  brief,  for  before  Hugh 
had  spoken  a  word ,  he  said ,  as  his  countenance  cleared  up  : 

«Ay,  ay,  I  recollect.  It's  quite  right,  John,  you  needn't 
wait.     Don't  go,  Dennis. » 

•  Your  servant,  master, »  said  Hugh,  as  Grudby  disappeared. 

« Yours  friend,  •  returned  the  secretary  in  his  smoothest  man- 
ner. « What  brings  you  here  ?  We  left  nothing  behind  us, 
I  hope?* 

Hugh  gave  a  short  laugh,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  his 
breast,  produced  one  of  the  handbills,  soiled  and  dirty  from 
lying  out  of  doors  all  night,  which  he  laid  upon  the  secr^ 
tary's  desk  after  flattening  it  upon  his  knee ,  and  smoothing 
out  the  wrinkles  with  his  heavy,  palm. 
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The  secretary  usented  to  this  prcqumtion  with  the  heit  gmoe 
he  could  assume  —  it  is  difficult  to  feign  a  true  profesrionat 
relish :  which  is  eccentric  sometimes  •—  and  after  asking  die 
candidate  a  few  unimportant  questions  ,  proceeded  to  enrol 
him  a  menber  of  the  Great  Protestant  Association  Of  England. 

If  anything  could  hare  exceeded  Mr.  Dennis's  joy  on  the 
happy  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  it  would  have  been  the 
rapture  with  which  he  received  the  announcement  that  the 
new  member  could  neither  read  nor  write  t  those  two  arts 
being  (as  Mr.  Dennis  swore)  the  greatest  possible  curse  a  ci- 
vilised community  could  know,  and  militating  ^more  against 
the  professional  emoluments  and  usefulness  of  the  great  con- 
stitutional office  he  had  the  honour  to  hold,  than  any  adverse 
circumstances  that  could  present  themselves  to  his  imagination. 

The  enrolment  being  completed,  and  Hugh  having  been  in- 
formed by  Gashford,  in  his  peculiar  manner,  of  the  peaceful 
and  strictly  lawful  objects  contemplated  by  the  body  to  which 
he  now  belonged  —  during  which  recital  Mr.  Dennis  nudged 
him  very  much  with  his  elbow,  and  made  divers  remarkable 
faces  —  the  secretary  gave  them  both  to  understand  that  he 
desired  to  be  alone.  Therefore  they  took  their  leave  without 
delay,  and  came  out  of  the  bouse  together. 

•  Are  you  walking,  brother?*  said  Dennis. 

« Ay  ! »  returned  Hugh.  « Which  way  shall  we  take  ?  Shall 
we  go  and  have  a  look  at  doors  that  we  shall  make  a  pretty 
good  clattering  at,  before  long — eh,  brother  ?>• 

Dennis  answering  in  the  affirmative,  they  went  slowly  down 
to  Westminster,  where  both  houses  of  Parliament  were  then 
sitting.  Mingling  in  the  crowd  of  carriages,  horses,  servants, 
chairmen,  link-boys,  porters,  and  idlers  of  all  kinds,  they 
lounged  about ;  while  Hugh's  new  friend  pointed  out  to  him 
significantly  the  weak  parts  of  the  building,  how  easy  it  was 
to  get  into  the  lobby,  and  so  to  the -very  door  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  how  plainly,  when  they  marched  down 
there  in  grand  array,  their  roars  and  shouts  would  be  heard 
by  the  members  inside  ;  with  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  all  of  which  Hugh  received  with  manifest  delight. 

He  told  him,,  too.  who  some  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
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weTOi  by  name»  at  they  came  in  and  out ;  ^cAmv  Umj  leiMe 
friaadlj  to  the  Papists  or  otherwise';  and  bade  bini  take  no-' 
lice  of  their  liveries  and  equipages,  that  be  might  be  sure  of 
thera^  in  ease  of  need.  Sometimes  he  drew  him  eloas-  to  llie 
windows  of  a  passing  carriage,  that  be  migfat  see  its  master'a 
face  by  the  light  of  the  lamps  ;  and,  both  in  respect  of  people 
and  localities ,  he  diowed  so  much  acquaintance  with  every- 
tbing  around ,  that  it  was  plain  he  had  often  studied  there 
before;  as  indeed,  when  tbey  grew  a  little  more  confidential, 
he  confessed  he  had. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  part  of  all  this  was,  the  number 
of  people — never  in  groups  of  more  than  two  or  three  together 
^-  who  seemed  to  be  skulking  about  the  crowd  for  the  same 
purpose.  To  the  greater  part  of  these,  a  slight  nod  or  a 
look  from  Hugh's  compan^ion  was  sufficient  greeting  :  but,  now 
and  then,  some  man  would  come  and  stand  beside  him  in  the 
throng,  and,  without  turning  his  head,  or  appearing  to  com- 
municate with  him,  would  say  a  word  or  two  in  a  low  voice, 
which'he  would  answer. in  the  same  cautious  manner.  Then  they 
would  part,  like  strangers.  Some  of  these  men  often  reappeared 
againunexpectedly  in  the  crowd  close  to  Hug];i,  and, as  they  passed 
by,  pressed  his  hand,  or  looked  him  sternly  in  the  face  ;  but 
they  never  spoke  to  him,  nor  he  to  them  ;  no,  not  a  word. 

It  was  remarkable,  too,  that  whenever  they  happened  to 
stand  where  there  was  any  press  of  people,  and  Hugh  chanced 
to  be  looking  downward,  he  was  sure  to  see  an  arm  stretched 
out — under  his  own  perhaps,  ol*  perhaps  across  him  —  which 
thrust  some  paper  into  the  hand  or  pocket  of  a  bystander, 
and  was  so  suddenly  withdrawn  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
from  whom  it  came ;  nor  could  he  see  in  any  face,  on  glancing 
quickly  round,  the  least  confusion  or  surprise.  They  often 
trod  upon  a  paper  like  the  one  he  carried  in  his  breast,  but 
his  companion  whispered  him  not  to  touch  it  or  to  take  it 
up, — not  even  to  look  towards  it, — so  there  they  let  them  lie, 
and  passed  on. 

When  they  had  paraded  the  street  and  all  the  avenues  of 
the  building  in  this  manner  for  near  two  hours,  they  turned^ 
away,  and  his  friend  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  what  he 
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had  seen,  and  i^hetlier  he  was  pr^mred  (ot  a  good  hot  piece 
of  work*  if  il  should  oome  to  that.  « The  hotter  the  better,  • 
said  Hugh,  tl'm  prepared  for  anything.* — uSo  am  I,»  said 
his<  friend,  « and  so  are  many  of  us ; »  and  they  -shook  hands 
upon  it  with  a  great  oath,  and  with  many  terrible  impreca- 
tions on  the  Papists. 

As  they  were  thirsty  by  this  time,^  Dennis  proposed  that 
they  should  repair  together  to  the  Boot,  where  there  was  good 
company  and  strong  liquor.  Hugh  yielding  a  ready  assent, 
they  bent  their  steps  that  way  with  no  loss  of  time. 


CHAPTEB   THE  TWEIYTT-FOCBTH . 

Little  thinking  of  the  plan  for  his  happy  settlement  in  life 
which  had  suggested  itself  to  the  teeming  brain  of  his  provi- 
dent commander,  Hugh  made  no  pause  until  Saint  Dunstan's 
giants  struck  the  hour  above  him,  when  he  worked  the  handle 
of  a  pump  which  .  stood  hard  by,  with  great  vigour,  and 
thrusting  his  bead  under  the  spout,  let  the  water  gush  upon 
him  until  a  little  stream  ran  down  from  every  uncombed  hair, 
and  he  was  wet  to  the  waist.  Considerably  refreshed  by  this 
ablution,  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  almost  sobered'for  the 
time,  he  dried  himself  as  he  best  could;  then  crossed  the  road, 
and  plied  the  knocker  of  the  Middle  Temple  gate. 

The  night-porter  looked  through  a  sniall  grating  in  the 
portal  with  a  surly  eye,  and  cried  « Halloa ! »  which  greeting 
Hugh  returned  in  kind,  and  bade  hifen  open  quickly. 

« We  don't  sell  beer  here,  •  cried  the  man  ;  « what  else  do 
you  want  ?  •» 

«To  come  in,»  Hugh  replied,  with  a  kick  at  the  door. 

•  Where  to  go  to  ? » 
« Paper-Buildings. » 

*  Whose  chambers  ?  • 

« Sir  John  Chester's. »  Each  of  which  answers,  he  emphasized 
with  another  kick. 
After  a  little  growling  on  the  other  side,  the  gate  was  opened. 
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aad  he  passed  te  x   undergeing  a  close   inspection .  from   the 
porter  as  he  did  so. 

•  Fou .  wanting  Sir  John,  at  this  time  of  nigh^l »  said  the 
man.  .     . 

«Aj!>  said  Hugh.     «l!     What  of  that?. 
« Why,    I  mttst   go  with  you  and  «ee  that,  you  do,    for  I 
don't  helieve  it.  n      . 

•  Come  along  then. » 

Eyeing  him  with  suspicious  looks,  the  man,  with  key  and 
lantern,  walked  on  at  his  side,  and  attended  him  to  Sir  John 
Chester's  door,  at  which  Hugh  gave  one  knock,  that  echoed 
through  the  dark  staircase  like  a  ghostly  summons,  and  made 
the  dttU  light  tremble  in  the  drowsy  lamp.  ^ 

•  So  you  think  he  wants  me  now?»  said  Hugh. 

Before  the  man  had  tim6  to  answer,  a  footstep  was  heard 
within,  a  light  speared,  and  Sir  John,  in  his  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  opened  the  door. 

« I  ask  your  pardon.  Sir  John, »  said  the  porter,  pulling  off 
his  hat.     N  Here's  a  young  man  says  he  wants,  to  ^ak  to  you. 

« It's  late  for  strangers.  I  thought  it  best  to  see  that  all  was 
right. » 

«Aha?»  cried  Sir  John,  raising  his  eyebrows.  «It's  you, 
messenger,  is  it?  Go  in.  Quite  right,  friend.  I  commend 
your  prudence  highly.  Thank  you.  God  bless  you.  Good 
night..* 

To  be  commended,  thanked,  God-blessed,  and  bidden  good 
night  by. one  who  carried  «Sir»  before  his  name,  and  wrote 
himself  M.  P.  to  boot,  was  something  for  a  porter.  He  with- 
drew with  much  humility  and  reverence.  Sir  John  followed 
his  late  visitor  into  the  dressing-room,  and  sitting  in  his  easy 
chair  before  the  fire,  and  moving  it  so  that  he  could  see  him 
a&  lie  stood,  hat  in  hand,  beside  the  door,  looked  at  him 
from  head  to  foot. 

The  old  face,  calm  and  pleasant  as  ever ;  the  complexion, 
quite  juvenile  '  in  its  bloom  and  iclelirness  ;  the  same  smile  ; 
Uie  weoted  precision  and  elegiance  of  dress ;  the  white,  Well- 
ordered  teeth ;  the  delicate  hands ;  the  composed  and  quiet 
manner  ;  everything  as  it  used  to   be :    no  ihiarks  of  age  or 
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pisBion^  enfjj  bate,  or  disoonteai :  all  unnifldd  and  «ereM, 
and  quite  delightful  to  behold. 

He  wrote  himself  M.  P. •--but  how?  Why,  tiius.  It  was 
a  proud  family — more  proud,  indeed,  than  wealthy.  He  had 
stood  in  danger  of  arrest ;  of  bailiffs,  and  a  jail — a  vulgar 
jail,  to  which  the  common  people  with  small  incomes  went. 
Gentlemen  of  ancient  houses  have  no  privilege  of  exemption 
from  such  cruel  laws  —  unless  they  are  of  one  great  house, 
and  then  they  have.  A  proud  man  of  his  stock  and  kindred 
had  the  means  of  sending  him  there.  He  offered — not  indeed 
to  pay  his  debts,  but  to  let  him  sit  for  a  close  borough  until 
his  own  son  came  of  age,  which,  if  he  lived,  would  come  to 
pass  in  twenty  years.  It  was  quite  as  good  as  an  Insolvent 
Act,  and  infinitely  more  genteel.  So  Sir  John  Chester  was  a 
member  of  Parliament. 

But  how  Sir  John  ?  Nothing  so  simple,  or  so  easy.  One 
touch  with  a  sword  of  state,  and  the  transformation  is  effect- 
ed. John  Chester  Esquite,  M.  P.  attended  court  —  went  up 
with  an  address — headed  a  deputation.  Such  elegance  qf  man- 
ner, so  many  graces  of  deportment,  such  powers  of  Conver- 
sation, could  never  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  was  too  common  for 
such  merit.  A  man  so  gentlemanly  should  have  been  —  but 
Fortune  is  capricious— born  a  Duke:  just  as  some  dukes  should 
have  been  boxH-  labourers.  He  caught  the  fancy  of  the  king, 
knelt  down  a  grub ,  and  rose  a  butterfly.  John  Chester 
Esquire  was  knighted  and  became  Sir  John. 

« I  thought  when  you  left  me  this  evening,  [*)  my  esteemed 
acquaintance, »  said  Sir  John  after  a  pretty  long  silence,  « that 
you  intended  to  return  with  all  despatch?! 

•  So  I  did.  Master.  > 

•  And  so  you  have?»  he  retorted,  glancing  at  his  watch. 
«Is  that  what  you  would  say?» 

,  Instead  of  replying ,  Hugh  changed  the  leg  on  which  he 
leant,  shuffled  his  cap  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  looked  at 
ft^   grpund,  the    wall,  the  ceilings  and   finally  at   8k  John 

(*)  Hagh  h§d  4IiWt  Iwd  Mrtrd  mMtiagi  vith  GliMtor. 
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Irimself ;  before  whose  pleasant  face  he  lowered  his  eyes 
again,  aad  fixed  them  on  the  floor.  « 

«Aad  how  have  you  been  employing  yourself -in  the  mean 
While? 9  quoth  Sir  John,  lazily  crossing  his  legs.  « Where 
have  you  be^i?  what  harm  have  you  been  doing?* 

<rNo'harmat  all,  Mastery"  growled  Hugh,  with  humility. 
«I  have  only  done  as  you  ordered.*  < 

•  As  I  what? »  returned  Sir  John. 

oWell  then,»  said  Hugh  uneasily,  «a8  you  advised,  or  said 
I  ought,  or  said  I  might,  or  said  that  you  would  do,  if  you 
*w^  me.    Boii't  be  so  hard  upon  me,  master.  • 

Something  Kke.an  Expression  of  triumph  in  the  perfect 
control  he  had  established  over  this  rough  instrument,  appeared 
in  the  knight's  face  for  an  instant ;  but  it  vanished .  directly, 
as  he  said*— paring  his  taAh  while  speaking :    < 

« When  you  say  I  ordered  you,  my  good  fellow,  you  imply 
that  I  directed  you  to  do  something  for  me  —  something  I 
wanted  donc»«^someithing  for  my  own  ends  a^d  purposes — you 
see  ?  Now  1  am  sure  I  needn't  enlarge  upon  the!  extreme  ab-* 
surdity  of  such  an  idea,  however  unintentional ;  so,  please-— > 
-and  here  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  him — ^  to  be  more  guarded, 
Will  you?« 

■  I  meant  to  give  you  no  offence, »  said  Hugh.  «I  don't 
know  what  to  say.     You  catch  me  np  so;  vei^  short. » 

« You  will  be  caught  up  much  shorter,  my  good  friend  — 
infinitely  shorter — one  of  these  days,  depend  upon  it, »  replied 
his  patron,  calmly.  «By-the-bye,  instead  of  wondering  why 
you  have  been  so  long,  my  wonder  should  be  why  you  came 
at  all.     Why  did  you  ? » 

ft  You  know,  master,*  said  Hugh,  «that  I  couldn't  read 
the  bill  I  founds  and  thlait  supposing  it  to  be,  something  par- 
ticular from  the  way  it  was  wrapped  up^  I  l^rwght  ft  here. » 

«And  could  you  ask  no  one  else  to  read  it.  Bruin  ?«  said 
Sir  John. 

•  No  one  that  I    could  trust    with   se^ic^ls ,   master.     Since  ' 
Bamabjr  ftudge  was  lost  sight  ^f  .f^r  good  aod  all — and  that's 
five  year  ago — I  haven't  talked  with  any  one  but  you.  >» 

«You  have  done  me  honour,  I  am  sure.* 

VOL.  n.  '  98 
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•  I  haye  come  to  and  fro,  master,  all  throngh  tliat  time, 
when  there  was  anything  to  tell,  because  I  knew  that  you'd 
be  angry  with  me  if  I  staid  away,*  said  Hugh,  blurting  the 
words  out,  after  an  embarrassed  silence;  vand  because!  wished 
to  please  you,  if  I  could,  and  not  to  have  you  go  against  me. 
There.  That's  the  true  reason  why  I  cam^  to*night.  You 
know  that,  master,  I  am  sure. » 

•  You  are  a  specious  fellow, »  returned  Sir  John,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  him,  ^and  carry  two  faces  under  your  hood ,  as 
well  as  the  best.'  Didn't  you  give  me  in  this  room,  this  even- 
ing, any  other  reason  ;  no  dislike  of  anybody  who  has  slighted 
yon,  lately  ('),  on  all  occasions,  abused  you,  treated  you  with 
rudeness  ;  acted  towards  you,  more  as  if  you  were  a  mongrel 
dog  than  a  man  like  himself?  • 

« To  be  sure  I  did ! »  cried  Hugh,  his  passion  rising,  as  the 
other  meant  it  should  ;  aand  I  say  it  all  over  now,  again. 
I'd  do  anything  to  have  some  revenge  on  him -— anything. 
And  when  you  told  me  that  he  and  all  the  Catholics  would 
suffer  from  those  who  joined  together  under  that  handbill,  I 
said  rd  make  one  of  'em,  if  their  master  was  the  devil  him- 
self.  I  am  one  of  'em.  See  whether  I  am  as  good  as  my 
word  and  turn  out  to  be  among  the  foremost,  or  no.  I  mayn't 
have  much  head,  master,  but  I've  head  enough  to  remember 
those  that  use  me  ill.  You  shall  see,  and  so  shall  be,  and 
so  shair hundreds  more,  how  my  spirit  backs  me  when  the 
time  comes.  My  bark  is  nothing  to  my  bite.  Some  that  I 
know,  had  better  have  a  wild  lion  among  'em  than  me,  when 
I  am  fairly  loose — they  had  !  • 

The  knight  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  of  far  deeper  mean- 
ing than  ordinary  ;  and  pointing  to  the  old  cupboard,  followed 
him  with  his  eyes  while  he  filled  and  drank  a  glass  of  liquor ; 
and  smiled  when  his  back  was  turned,  with  deeper  meaning 
yet. 

■  You  are  in  a  blustering  mood,  my  friend,  •  he  said,  when 
Hugh  confronted  him  again. 

«Not  I,  master  f»  cried  Hugh.     «I  don't  say  half  I  mean. 

(')  Haredale. 
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1  can't.  I  baven't  gol  the  gift.  There  are  talkera  enough 
among  ua ;  I'll  he  one  of  the  doers.  • 

«0h!  you  have  joined  those  fellows,  then  ?  •  said  Sir  John, 
with  an  air  of  most  profound  indifference. 

«Yes.  I  went  up  to  the  house  you  told  me  of,  and  got 
put  down  upon  the  muster.  There  was  another  man  there, 
named  Dennis —  • 

•  Dennis ,  eh ! »  cried  Sir  John,  laughing.  « Ay,  ay !  a 
pleasant  fellow,  I  believe?* 

« A  roaring  dog,  master-— one  after  my  own  heart— hot  upon 
the  matter  too— red  hot. » 

•  So  I  have  heard,  >  replied  Sir  John  carelessly.  •  Vou  donH 
happen  to  know  his  trade,  do  you?» 

•  He  wouldn't  say, »  cried  Hugh.     « He  keeps  it  secret.  • 

•  Ha  ha !  •  laughed  Sir  John.  « A  strange  fnncy— a  weakness 
with  some  persons — youil  know  it  one  day,  I  dare  swear.  • 

« We're  intimate  already,*  said  Hugh. 

•  Quite  natural!  And  have  been  drinking  together,  hey?* 
pursued  Sir  John.  •  Did  you  say  what  place  you  went  to  in 
company,  when  you  left  Lord  George's? » 

Hugh  had  not  said  or  thought  of  saying,  but  he  told  him ; 
and  this  enquiry  being  followed  by  a  long  train  of  questions, 
he  related  all  that  had  passed  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  the 
kind  of  people  he  had  seen,  their  numbers,  state  of  feeling, 
mode  of  conversation ,  apparent  expectations  and  intentions. 
His  questioning  was  so  artfully  contrived,  that  he  seemed  even 
in  his  own  eyes  to  volunteer  all  this  information  rather  than 
to  have  it  wrested  from  him  ;  and  he  was  brought  to  this 
state  of  feeling  so  naturally,  that  when  Mr.  Chester  yawned 
at  length  and  declared  himself  quite  wearied  out,  he  made  a 
rough  kind  of  excuse  for  having  talked  so  much. 

« There  —  get  you  gone,*  said  Sir  John,  holding  the  door 
open  in  his  hand.  « You  have  made  a  pretty  evening's  work. 
I  told  you  'not  tc^  do  this.  You  may  get  into  trouble.  You'll 
have  an  opportunity  of  revenging  yourself  on  your  proud 
friend  Harcdale,  though;  and  for  that,  you'd  hazard  anything 
1  suppose?* 

« 1  would, »  retorted  Hugh,  stopping  in  bis  passage  out,  and 
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looking  back ;  •  but  what  do  I  risk !  What  do  I  stand  a 
chance  of  losing,  master?  Friends,  home?  A  fig  for,  email; 
I  have  none ;  they  are  nothing  to  me.  Gire  me  a  good  scnf- 
fle;  let  me  pay  off  old  scores  in  a  bold  riot  where  there  are 
men  to  stand  by  me ;  and  then  use  me  as  yon  like— rit  don't 
matter  much  to  me  what  the  end  is !  • 

•  What  have  you  done  with  that  paper  ?»  said-Sir  John* 

« I  have  it  here,  master. » 

« Drop  it  again  as  you  go  along  ;  it's  as  well  not  to  keep 
•ttch  things  about  you.* 

Hugh  nodded,  and  touching  his  cap  with  an  air  of  as  much 
respect  as  he  could  summon  up,  departed. 

Sir  John,  fastening  the  doors  behind  him,  went  back  to  his 
dressing-room  ,  and  sat  down  once  again  before  the  fire ,  at 
which  he  gazed  for  a  long  time,  in  earnest  meditation. 

« This  happens  fortunately,  i*  he  said,  breaking  into  a  smile, 
•  and  promises  well.  Let  me;  scf^.  My  relative  and  I,  who 
are  the  most  Protestant  fellows  in  the  world,  give  our  worst 
wishes  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  ;  and  to  Saville,  who  in- 
troduces their  bill,  I  have  a  personal  objection  besides  ;  but 
as  each  of  us  has  himself  for  the  first  article  in  his  creed,  we 
cannot  commit  ourselves  by  joining  with  a  very  extravagant 
madman ,  such  as  this  Gordon  roost  undoubtedly  is.  Now 
realty,  to  foment  his  disturbances  in  secret,  through  the  me- 
dium of  stich  a  very  apt  instrument  as  my  savage  friend  here, 
may  further  our  real  ends ;  and  to  express  at  all  becoming 
seasons,  in  moderate  anb  polite  terms,  a  disapprobation  of  hia 
proceedings,  though  we  agree  with  him  in  principle,  will  cer- 
tainly be  to  gain  a  character  for  honesty  and  uprightness  of 
purpose,  which  cannot  fail  to  do  us  infinite  service,  and  to 
raise  us  into  some  impoitance.  Good^!  So  much  for  public 
grounds.  As  to  private  considerations,  I  confess  that  if  these 
vagabonds  would  make  some  riotous  demonstration  (which 
does  not  appear  impossible),  and  would  inflict  some  little 
chastisement  on  Haredale  as  a  not  inactive  man  among  his 
sect,  it  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  my  feelings,  and  would 
amuse  me  beyond  measure.     Good  again.*-    Perhaps  better!* 

When  he   came* to   this  point,  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff; 


{kenbegiiiniDg  slowly  to  undress,  he  resumed  his  m^itatiDiis, 
by  saying  irith  a  smile : 

«I  &ar,  I  do  fear  etceedingly,  that  my  friend  is  follow- 
ing fast  in  the  foot-4(eps  of  his  mother.  His  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Dennis  is  Tery  ominous.  But  I  have  no  doubt  he  must 
have  come  to  that  end  any  way.  If  I  lend  him  a  helping 
hand,  the  only  difference  is,  that  he  may,  upon  the  whole, 
possibly  drink  a  few  gallons,  or  puncheons,  or  hogsheads,  less 
in  this  life  than  he  otherwise  would.  It's  no  business  of 
mine.    It's  a  matter  of  very  small  importance!  > 

So  he  took  another  pinch  of  snuff,  and  went  to  bed. 
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One  evening  Yarden  on  reaching  home  found  a  hackney- 
coach  waiting  near  his  door ;  and  as  he  passed  it,  Mr.  Hare- 
dale  looked  from  the  window  and  called  him  by  his  name. 

•  The  s^ht  of  you  is  good  for  sore  eyes ,  sir, »  said  the 
locksmith,  stepping  up  to  him.  -  «I  wish  you  had  walked  in 
though,  rather  than  waited  here.  • 

« There  is  nobody  at  home,  I' find,  n  Mr.  Haredale  answered; 
•  besides,  I  desired  to  be  as  private  as  I  could.* 

■  Humph ! »  mutlered  the  locksmith,  looking  round  at  his 
house.  « Gone  with  Simon  Tappertit  to  that  precious  Branch, 
no  doubt. » 

Mr.  Haredale  invited  him  to  come  into  the  coach ,  and,  if 
he  were  UQt  tired  or  anxious  to  go  home,  to  ride  with  him 
a  little  way  that  they  might  have  some  talk  together.  Gabriel 
cheerfully  complied  ,  and  the  coachman  mounting  his  box 
drove  off. 

« Yarden, »  said  Mr.  Haredale  after  a  minute's  pause,  •  you 
will  be  amazed  to  hear  what  errand  I  am  on  ;  it  will  seem 
a  very  strange  one. » 

« 1  have  no  doubt  it's  a  reasonable  one,  sir,  and  has  a  mean- 
ing in^it, »  replied  the  locksmith  ;  « or  it  would  not  be  yours 
at  all.     Have  you  just  come  back  lo  town,  sir?»  % 

•  But  half  an  hour  ago.  *• 
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•  Bringing  no  news  of  Barnaby,  or  his  mother?  •  said  die 
locksmith  dubiously.  nAh!  you  needn't  shake  your  head,  sir. 
It  was  a  wild-goose  chase.  I  feared  that,  from  the  first.  Vou 
exhausted  all  reasonable  means  of  discoyel^y  when  they  went 
away.  To  begin  again,  after  so  long  a  time  has  passed,  is 
hopeless. » 

••  Why,  where  are  they? »  he  returned  impatiently.  « Where 
can  they  be  ?     Aboye  ground  ?  ■ 

•  God  knows, »  rejoined  the  locksmith,  t  many  that  I  knew 
above  it  fiye  years  ago,  have  their  beds  under  the  grass  now. 
And  the  world  is  a  wide  place.  It's  a  hopeless  attempt,  sir, 
believe  me.  We  must  leave  the  discovery  of  this  mystery, 
like  all  others,  to  time,  and< accident,  and  Heaven's  pleasure.* 

■  Varden,  my  good  fellow,*  said  Mr.  Haredale,  •  I -have  a 
deeper  meaning  in  my  present  anxiety  to  find  them  out,  than 
you  can  fathom.  It  is  not  a  mere  whim;  it  is  not  the  casual 
revival  of  my  old  wishes  and  desires ;  but  an  earnest,  solemn 
purpose.  My  thoughts  and  dreams  all  tend  to  it,  and  fix  it 
in  my  mind.  I  have  no  rest  by  day  or  night ;  I  have  no 
peace  or  quiet;  I  am  haunted.* 

His  voice  was  so  altered  from  itd  usual  tones,  and  his  man-  . 
ner  bespoke  so   much  emotion,  that  Gabriel,   in  his  wonder, 
could    only  sit  and    look  towards  him  in    the  darkness  ,    and 
fancy  the  expression  of  his  face. 

«Do  not  ask  me,»  continued  Mr.  Haredale,  ^to  explain 
myself.  If  I  were  to  do  so,  you  would  think  me  the  victim 
of  some  hideous  fancy.  It  is  enough  that  this  is  so,  and  that 
I  cannot — no,  I  can  not — lie  quietly  in  my  bed,  without  doing 
what  will  seem  to  you  incomprehensible.  * 

•  Since  when,  sir,  *  said  the  locksmith  after  a  pause,  « has 
this  uneasy  feeling  been  upon  you?> 

«Mr.  Haredale  hesitated  for  some  moments,  and  then  replied: 
N  Since  the  night  of  the  storm.  In  short,  since  the  last  nine- 
teenth of  March.  »• 

As  though  he  feared  that  Varden  might  express  surprise,  or 
reason  with  him,  he  hastily  went  on  : 

« You  will  think,  1  know,  I    labour  under  some   delusion. 
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Ftolia]is  I  do.  Bat  it  is  not  a  morbid  one ;  it  is  a  whole- 
some action  of  the  mind ,  reasoning  on  actual  occurrences. 
You  know  the  furniture  remains  in  Mrs.  Rudge's  house,  and 
that  it  has  been  shut  up,  by  my  olrders,  since  she  went  away, 
save  once  a-*week  or  so,  when  an  old  neighbour  visits  it  to 
scare  away  the  rats.     I  am  on  my  way  there  now. » 

«For  what  purpose?*  asked  the  locksmith. 

« To  pass  the  night  there , »  he  replied  ;  •  and  not  to-night 
alone,  but  many  nights.  This  is  a  secret  which  I  trust  to 
you  in  case  of  any  unexpected  emergency.  You  will  not 
come,  unless  in  case  of  strong  necessity,  to  me ;  from  dusk 
to  broad  day,  I  shall  be  there.  Emma,  your  daughter,  and 
the  rest,  suppose  me  out  of  London,  as  I  have  been  until  wjthin 
this  hour.  Do  not  undeceive  them.  This  is  the  errand  I  am 
bound  upon.  I  know  I  may  confide  it  to  you,  and  I  rely 
upon  your  questioning  me  no  further  at  this  time. » 

WiOi  that,  as  if  to  change  the  theme,  he  led  the  astounded 
locksmith  back  to  the  night  of  the  Maypole  highwayman,  to 
the  robbery  of  Edward  Chester,  to  the  reappearance  of  the 
man  at  Mrs.  Rudge's  house,  and  to  all  the  strange  circum- 
stances which  afterwards  occurred.  He  even  asked  him  care- 
lessly about  the  roan's  height,  his  face,  his  figure,  whether 
he  was  like  any  one  he  had  ever  seen  —  like  Hugh,  for  in- 
stance, or  any  man  he  had  known  at  any  time— and  put  many 
questions  of  that  sort,  which  the  locksmith,  considering  them 
as  mere  devices  to  engage  his  attention  and  prevent  his  ex- 
pressing the  astonishment  he  felt,  answered  pretty  much  at 
random. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  comer  of  the  street  in  which 
the  house  stood,  where  Mr.  Haredale,  alighting,  dismissed  the 
coach.  « If  you  desire  to  see  me  safely  lodged, »  he'  said, 
turning  to  the  locksmith  with  a  gloomy  smile,  ityou  can.* 

Gabriel,  to  whom  all  former  marvels  had  been  nothing  in 
i5l»mparison  with  this,  followed  him  along  the  narrow  pavement 
in  silence.  When  they  reached  the  door,  Mr.  Haredale  softly 
opened  it  with  a  key  he  had  about  him,  and  closing  it  when 
Varden  entered,  they  were  left  in  thorough  darkness. 

They  groped  their  way  into  the  ground-floor  room.     Here 
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Mr.  Haredale  struck  a  light,  and  kiddkd  a  pootet  taper  he 
had  brought  with  him  for  the  purpose.  It  was  then,  wheo 
the  flame  was  full  upon  him,  that  the  locksmith  saw  for  the 
first  time  liow  haggard,  pale,  and  changed  he  looked  ;  how 
worn  and  thin  he  was  ;  how  perfectly  his  whole  appearance 
coincided  with  all  that  he  had  said  so  strangely  as- Ahey  rode 
along.  It  was  not  an  unnatural  impulse  in  QabrteL,  after 
what  he  had«heard,  to  note  curiously,  the  expressipa  of  his 
eyes.  It  was  perfectly  collected  and, rational ; — .so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  momentary  suspicioli,  and 
drooped  his  own  when  Mr.  Haredale  looked  towards  him»  as 
if  he  feared  they  would  betray  his  thoughts. 

•  Will  you  walk  through  the*  house?)!  said  Mr.  Haredale, 
with  a  glance  towards  the  window,  the  craqr  shutters  of  which 
were  closed  and  fastened,     n Speak  low.* 

There  was  a  kind  of  awe  about  the  plaiiey  which  would 
hare  rendered  it  difficult  to  speak  in  any  other  man&ek*.  Gabriel 
whispered  « Yes, »  and  followed  him  up  stairs. 

Eyerything*"  was  just  as  they  had  seen  it  last.  There  was  a 
sense  of  closeness  from  the  exclusion  of  fresh  air,  and  a  gloom 
and  heaviness  around,  as  though  long  imprisonment  had  made 
the  very  silence  sad.  The  homely  hangings  of  the  beds  had 
begun  to  droop;  the  dust  lay  thick  upon  their  dwindling  folds; 
and  damps  had  made  their  way  through  ceiling,  wall,  and 
floor.  The  boards  creaked  beneath  their  tread  as  if  resenting 
the  unaccustomed  intrusion  ;  nimble  spiders,  paralysed  by  the 
taper's  glare,  checked  the  motion  of  their  hundred  legs  upon 
the  wall,  or  dropped  like  lifeless  things  upon  the  ground ; 
the  death-watch  ticked  aloud  ;  and  the  scampering  feet  of 
rats  and  mice  rattled  behind* the  wainscot. 

As  they  looked  about  them  on  the  decaying  furniture,  it 
was  strange  to  find  how  vividly  it  presented  those  to  whom  it 
was  once  familiar.  Grip  seemed  to  perch  again  upon  his 
high-backed  chair ;  Barnaby  to  crouch  in  his  old  favourite 
corner  by  the  fire  ;  the  mother  to  resume  her  usual  seat,  and 
watch  him  as  of  old.  Even  when  they  could  separate  these 
objects  from  the  phantoms  of  the  mind  which  they  invoked, 
the  latter  only  glided  out  of  sight,  but  lingered   near  them 
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Still  $  fot  Umu  they  memed  to  lurk  in  ddseU  and  behind  the 
doors,  ready  to  start  out  and  suddenly  accost  them  in  their 
welKvemembered  tones. 

They  i^rent  down  stairs,  and  again  into  the  room  they  had 
just  now  left.  Mr.  Haredale  ulibuckled  his  sword  and  laid  it 
on  the  table,  with  a  pair  of  pocket  pistols ;  then  told  the 
locksmith  he  would  light  him  to  the  door. 

« But.  this  is  a  dull  place,  sir,  >  said  GabHel^  lingering ; 
« may  no  one  share  your  watch  ? « 

He  shook  his  head,  and  so  plainly  evinced  his  wish  to  be 
ailone,  that  Gabriel  could  say  no  n^ore.  In  another  moment 
the  locksmith  was  standing  in  the  street,  whence  he  could  see 
that  the  light  once  more  travelled  up-stairs,  aiid  soon  returiir 
ing  to  the  room  below,  shone  brightly  through  the  chinks  in 
the  shutters. 

If  ever  man  were  sorely  puzzled  and  perplexed ,  the  lock- 
smith was,  that  night.  Even  when  snugly  seated  by  his  own 
fireside,  with  Mrs.  Varden  opposite  in  a  nigbtr^sap  and  night- 
jacket,  and  Dolly  beside  him  (in  a  most  distracting  dishabille) 
curling  her  hair,  even  then,  with  Toby  at  his  elbow  and  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  Miggs  (but  that  perhaps  was  not  much) 
falling  asleep  in  the  back-;ground,  he  could  not  quite  discard 
his  wonder  and  uneasiness.  So,  in  his  dreams  -^  still  there 
was  Mr.  Haredale,  haggard  and  careworn,  listening  in  the  so- 
litary house  to  every  sound  that  stirred,  with  the  taper  shin- 
ing through  the  chinks  until  the  day  should  turn  it  pale,  and 
end  his  lonely  watching. 
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Next  morning  brought  no  satisfaction  to  the  locksmith's 
thoughts,  nor  the  next,  nor  many  others.  Often  after  night- 
fall he  entered  the  street,  and  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 
well-known  house;  and  as  surely  as  he  did  so,  there  was  the 
solitary  light,  still  gleaming  through  the  crevices  of  the  window- 
shiitter,  while  all  within  was  motionless,  noiseless,  cheerless, 
as  a  grave.     Unwilling  to  hazard^  Mr.   Haredale's  favour   by 
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iindbefing  his  slrici  injunctioii,  he  Hever  Tetiturid  to  knock 
«t  Ibe  door  dr  to  make  his  presence  knowe  in  any  way.  But 
whenever  strong  interest  and  curiosity  attracted  him  to  4iie 
f^ot — vbiph  was  not  seldom — the  light  was  always  there. 

if  he  could  have  known  what  passed  wicbin,  the^nowled^e 
would  have  yielded  him  no  clue  lo  this  mysterious  vigil.  At 
twilight,  Mr.  Ilaredale  shut  himself  up,  and  at  daybreak  he 
came  forth.  Se  never  missed  a  night,  always  came  and  went 
alone,  and  never  varied  his, proceedings  in  the  least  degree. 

The  manner  of  his  watch  was  this.  At  dusk,  he  entered 
the  hoase  in  the  same  way  as  when  the  locksmith  bore  him 
company,  kindled  a  light,  went  througti  the  rooms,  and  nar^ 
rowly  examined  them.  That  done,  he  returned  to  the  chamber 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  laying  his  sword  and  pistols  on  Ae 
table,  sat  by  it  until  morning. 

If  this  voluntary  sacrifice  of  sleep*  and  comfort  had  its 
origin,  as  the  locksmith  on  consideration  was  disposed  to  think, 
in  any  superstitious  expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  dream 
or  vision  connected  with  the  event  on  which  he  had  brooded 
for  so  many  years,  and  if  tie  waited  for  some  ghostly  visitor 
who  walked  abroad  when  men  lay  sleeping  in  their  beds,  he 
showed  no  trace  of  fear  or  wavering.  His  stern  features  ex- 
pressed the  most  inflexible  resolution  ;  his  brows  were  puckered, 
and  his  lips  compressed,  with  deep  and  settled  purpose  ;  anj 
when  he  started  at  a  noise  and  listened,  it  was  not  with  the 
start  of  fear  but  hope,  and  catching  up  his  sword  as  though, 
the  hour  had  come  at  last ,  he  would  clutch  it  in  his  tight- 
clenched  hand,  and  listen,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  eager  looks, 
until  it  died  away. 

These  disappointments  were  numerous,  for  they  ensued  on 
almost  every  sound,  but  his  constancy  was  not  shaken.  Still, 
every  night  he  was  at  his  post,  the  same  stern,  sleepless,  sen- 
tinel ;  and  still  night  passed  and  morning  dawned,  and  he 
must  watch  again. 

This  went  on  for  weeks ;  he  had  taken  a  lodging  at  Vaux- 
hall  in  which  to  pass  the  day  and  rest  himself;  and  from,  this 
place,  when  the  tide  served,  he  usually  came  to  London. Bridge 
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kom  Wcstmimler  by  warter^  in  ordlter  ithat  be  might  ^bid  Che 
bosy  ttreeU.    • 

On^  eTMinig,  shoitly  before  twiligbt,  he  came  Uj  his  accuston- 
ed  road  upon  ihe  mer's  bank,  intending  to  pala  througb  West- 
minster Hall  into  Balace  Yard,  aid  tbere  take  boat  to  London 
Bridge  as  usuad.  There  was  a  pretij  large  concourse  of  people 
assembled  round  the  Houses  of  Parliament ,  looking  at  the 
meanber^as  tluily  entered  ud  departed,  and  giving  Ttnt  to 
rather  noisy  demonstrattons  of  approval  or  dislike,  according 
to  their  known  opinions.  As  be  made  his  way  among  the 
tbrong>  be  beard  once  or  twice  ihe  No^^opery  cry,  wUcb 
was  then  becoming  pretty  familiar  Ib  the  ears  of  most  men-^ 
but  holding  it  in  very  slight  regard ,  and  observing  .duU  thd 
idlers  were  of  the  lowest  grade,  he  neither  thought  nor  cared 
about  it,'  but  made  his  w<iy  along,   with  perfect  indifference. 

There  were  many  lilj.le  knots  and  groups  of  persons  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  Mr.  Haredafe,  glancing  only  at  such  of 
these  as  he  passed  nearest  to,  and  then  in  a  manner  betoken- 
ing that  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere,  kid  noarly  traversed 
the  Hall,  when  two  persons  before  hitn  caught  his  attention^. 
One  of  these,  a  gentleman  in  elegant  aitire,  carried  in  his  hand 
a  cane,  wfaieh  he  twirled  iii  a  jaunty  mamer  as  he  loitered 
OH;  (he  other,  an  obaeqnious^  crouching,  fawning  figusey 
fistened  to  what  he  said  —  at  limes  throwing  in  a  humble 
word  himself  aiid,  wifli  his  sioulders  shrugged  up  to  his  ears, 
rubbed  his  hands  iubmisliTely,  or  answered  at  intervals  bgr 
an  inclination  of  the  head,  half-way  between  a  nod  of  ao^ 
quiescence  4  and  a  bow  of  tnost  jHrofound  respect. 

In  the  abstract  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  tbi^ 
pair,  for  servility  waiting  on  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes  and 
a  cane  -^  not  to  speak  of  gold  and  silver  sticks,  or  wands  of 
office-^is  common  enough.  But  there  was  that  about  the  well-* 
dressed  man,  yes,  and  about  the  other  likewise,  which  struck 
Mr.  Haredale  with  no  pleasant  feeling.  He  hesitated,  stopped, 
and  would  have  stepped  auride  and  turned  o»t  of  his  path,  hot 
at  tiM  moment,  the  other  !lK>  faced  about'  qnickly,  and 
Auitibled  upon  him  before  he  could  avoid  them. 

The  gentleman  with  tbe  eane  lifted  hift  hat  and  liad:  begun 
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to  tender  an  apology,  i^hich  Mr.  Haredale  had  began  a9  hastily 
to  acknowledge  and  walk  away,  when  he  stopped  sfao^t  and 
cried,  « Haredale !     Gad  bless  me,  this  is  sArange  indeed  \ » 

•  It  is,  •  he  returned  impatiently.;  «  yes-^a-**  >< 

« My  dear  friend  , »  cried  the  other ,  delaining  him ,  '.why 
sach  great  speed?  One.  minute,  Haredale,^^  for  the  sake  of  old 
acquaintance. 

«I  am  inhAte, »  he  said.  « Neither  of  us  has  sought  this 
meeting.     Let  it  be  a  brief  one.     Good  night !  ■    • 

•  Fie,  fie  ! »  replied  Sir  John  (  for  it  was  he ),  « how  very 
churlish !  We  were  speaking  of  you.  Your  name  was  on 
my  lips-*-perhap6  yon  heard  me  mention  it?  Mo?  I  am  sorry 
for  that.  I  am  really  sorry.  -^  You  know  our  friend  here^ 
Haredale?     This  is  really  a  most  remarkable  meeting!  • 

The  friend  ,  plainly  very  ill  at  ease ,  had  made  bold  to 
press  Sir  John's  arm,  and  to  give  htm.  other  significant  hints 
that  he  was  desirous  of  ayoiding  this  introdilctionr  As  it  did 
not  suit  Sir  John's  purpose,  however,  that  it  should  be  evaded, 
be  appeared  quite  unconscious  of  these  silent  remonstrancea, 
and  inclined  his  hand  towards  him  as:  he  spoke,  to- call  aitteiH 
(ion  to  him  more  particularly.      .. 

The  friend,  therefore,  had  nothing  for  it,  btit  t^-musterup 
the  pleasaiitest  smile  he  could,  and  to  make :  a  conciliatory 
bow,  as  Mr.  Haredale  turned  his  eyes  upon  him.  Seeing  thai 
be  was  recognised,  he  put  out  &is "hand  in.  an  awkWardi  and 
embarrassed  manner,  which  was  not 'mdided  by  iU^olit«nip« 
toous  rejection.  '      ' 

«Mr.  Gashford!*  said  Haredale.,  coldly,  nit  is  as  I  have 
heard  then.  Yon  have  left  the  darkness  £01*  the  light ,  sir, 
and  hate  those  whose  opinions  you  formerly  held ,  with  all 
the  bitterness  of  a  renegade.  You  are  an  honour,  sir,  to  any 
cause.  I  wisli  the  one  you'  espouse,  at  present,. much  joy  of 
the  acquisition  it  has  madid. » 

The  secretary  tubbed  his  hands  and  bowed,  as  thon^.he 
would  disanh  .his*«dv<)r6ary  by  humbling  himself  before  him. 
Sir  John  Chester  again  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  great  gitety, 
••Now,  really,,  this  is  a  most  rembricable'  meeting Ii*"  tod' took 
a  pinch  of  bnufT  with  bis  =  usual  scl(*(losie6sioa*  :  * .  * 


« Mr.Hak^dale,'  •  said  Gashford,  stealthily  faisidg  hia  eyes  ,'&(«d 
letting  them  drop  again  when  they  met  the  other's  steady 
^ve,  «is  too  CQdseienttons,  too  hoiftouraMe,  too  roatily,  I  ani 
sure,  to  aitach  unworthy  motives  to ,  an  honest  change  of  opl-^ 
QiODS,  even  though  it  Implies  a  doubt  of  those  he^  holds  him-* 
self.  Mr.  Haredale  is  too  jilst,  too  generous,  too  olear-^sighted 
in  his  moral  vision ,  to-^»  '; 

•  Yes,  sir  7 »  he  rejoined  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  finding  that 
the  secretary  stopped.     -You  were  saying «j— 

Gashford  meekly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  looking  on  the 
ground  again,  was  silent. 

•  Ka,  but  let  us  really,*  interposed  Sir  John  at  this  junc- 
ture, «lel  us  really,  for  a  moment,  contemplate  the  very  re-' 
markable  character  of  this  meeting.  Haredale,  my  dear  friend, 
pardon  me  .if  I  think  you  are  not  sufficiently  impresserl  with 
its  singularity.  Here  we  stand,  by  no  previous  appointmeni 
or  arrangement,  three  old  schoolfellows,  in  Westminster  Hall: 
three  old  boarders  in  a  remarkably  dull  and  shady  seminary 
at  Saint  Omer's,,  where  you,  being  Catholics  and  of  necessity 
educated  out  of  England,  were  brought  up;  and  where  J,  being 
a  promising  young  Protestant  at  that  time,  Vas  sent  to  learn 
the  French  Tongue  from  a  native  of  Paris !  •  ^ 

•  Add  to  the  singularity,  Sir  John,*  said  Mr.  Haredale, 
•  that  some  of  you  Protestants  of  promise  are  at  this  moment 
leagued  in  yonder  building,  to  prevent  our  having  the  sur- 
passing and  unheard-of  privilege  of  teaching  our  children  to 
read  and  write  —  here — in  this  land  ,  where  thousands  of  us 
enter  your  service  every  year,  and  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
which,  we  die  in  bloody  battles  abroad,  in  heaps  :  and  that 
others  of  you  to  the  number  of  some  thousands  as  I  learn» 
are  led  on  to  look  on  ^ll  jxim  of  my  creed  as  wolves  and 
|>easls  of  prey,  by  this  man  Gasfafprd..  Add  to  it«  besides, 
the  bare  fact  that  this  muan  lives  in  society,  walks  the  streets 
in  .broad  day  —  I  was  about  to  say,  holds  up  his  head,  but 
that,  he  does  not— and  it  will  be  strange,  and  very  strange,  1 
grant  .yQu. » 

•  Oh!  yott  are   bard  ..^ppn  que   friend,  <r    replied  Sir  Jobiw 
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irith  an  engaging  smile.'  «Yott  ari^   reaDy   rerjf    liard  upon 
our  friend!  • 

'  «Let  him  go  on,  Sir  Jofan, »  said  Oashford,  fumbling  iritli 
his  gloves.  « Let  him  go  on.  I  can  make  allowances ,  Sir 
John.  I  am  hononred  iriih  your  good  opiirion  ,  and  1  can 
dispense  with  Mr.  Haredale's.  Mr.  Hilredale  ia  a  sufferer  from 
the  penal  laws^  and  I  can't  expect  his  fSavimr.  » 

«You  have  so  much  of  my  fatouf,  sir,'*  retorted  Mr. 
Haredale,  with  a  bitter  glanee  at  the  third  party  inthwcoih 
versation,  rthat  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  such  good  company. 
You  are  the  essence  of  your  great  Association,  jn  yourselves.  • 

■  Now,  there  you  mistake,*  said  Sir  John,  in  his  most 
benignant  way.  •  There — which  is  a  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance for  a  man  of  your  punctuality  and  exactness,  my  dear 
Haredale — you  fall  into  an  error.  I  don't  belong  to  the  body  ; 
1  have  an  immense  respect  for  its  members,  but  I  don't  belong 
to  it ;  although  I  am  ,  it  is  certainly  true  ,  the  conscientious 
opponent  of  your  being  relieved.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  be 
so  ;  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  necessity ;  and  costs  me  a  bitter 
struggle. — Will  you  try  this  box?  If  you  don't  object  to  a 
trifling  infusion  of  a  very  chaste  scent,  you'll  find  its  flavour 
exquisite. » 

*«<I  ask  your  pardon.  Sir  John, »  said  Mr.  Haredale,  declin* 
ing  the  proffer  with  a.  motion  of  his  hand,  «  for  having  ranked 
you  among  the  humble  instruments  Who  are  obvious  and  in 
all  men's  sight.  I  should  have  done  more  justice  to  yonr 
genius.  Men  of  your  capacity  plot  in  secrecy  and  safety,  and 
leave  exposed  posts  to  the  duller  wits. » 

« Don't  apdogise  for  the  world, »  replied  Sir  John  sweetly  ; 
« old  friends  like  yon  and  I  may  be  allowed  some  freedoms , 
or  the  deuce  is  in  it. » 

Gashford,  who  had  been  very  restless  all  this  time,  but  had 
not  once  looked  up,  now  turned  to  Sir  John,  and  ventured  to 
mutter  something  to  the  effect  that  he  must  go',  or  my  Lord 
would  perhaps  be  waiting.  « Don't  distress  yourself,  good  sir,  ■ 
said  Mr.  Haredale,  -ril  take  my  leaVe,  and  put  you  at  your 
ease — »  which  he  was  about  to  do  without  further  ceremony, 
when  he  was  stayed  by  a  buzz  and  tnurmnr  at  th^  upper  end 
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of  tbe  ball,  md»  looking  in  thai  direelian,  saw  Lord  George 
Gordon  eomiiig  on»  with  a  erowd  of  people  round  him. 

There  was  a  hirkiiig  look  of  triumph,  though  yery  differ 
rentlj  expressed ,  in  the  faces  of  his  two  eompanioiis ,  whieh 
made  it  a  natural  impuke  on  Mr.  Haredale's  part  not  to  give 
way  before  this  leader,  but  to^ stand  there  while  he  passed. 
He  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and,  clasping  Us  hands 
fadiind  him  ,  looked  on  with  a  proud  and  soomful  aspeet , 
while  Lord  George  slowly  adranoed  (for  the  press  was  great 
about  him)  towards  the  spot  where  they  were  slandaig. 

.  He  had  left  the  House  of  Commons  but  that  moment,  and 
biid  eouie  strafgbi  jd^wn  into  the  Hall,  bringing  with  him,  as 
UuB  custom  was,  intelligence  of  what  had  been  said  that  night 
in  teferwce  to  the  Papists,  and  what  petitions  had  been  pre* 
aented  there,  i(nd  when  the  bill  was  to  be  brought  in ,  and 
when  it  would  be  advisable  to.  present  their  own  Great  Pro* 
teetant  petition.  All  this  he  told  the  persons  about  him  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  with  great  abundance  of  ungainly  gesture. 
Those  who  w^re  nearest  him  made  comments  (o  eadi  other, 
and  vented  threats  and  mumuirings ;  those  who  were  outride 
the  crowd  cried  « Silence,-  and  « Stand  back,*  or  closed  in 
upon  the  rest,  endeavouring  to  make  a  forcible  exchange  of 
places :  and  so  they  uktae  driving  on  in  a  very  disorderly  and 
irregular  way,. at  it  is  the  manner  of  a  crowd  to  do. 

When  they  were  very  near  to  where  the  Secretary,  Sir  John, 
and  Mr.  Haredale  stood.  Lord  George  tnrned  round,  and  mak* 
ing  a  few  remarks  of  a  sufficiently  ^ioleni  and  incoherent 
kind,  concluded  with  the  usual  sentiment,  and  called  for  three 
cheers  to  back  it.  While  these  were  in  the  act  of  being 
given  with  great  energy,  he  extricated  himself  from  the  press, 
and  stepped  up  to  Gashford's  sid^.  Both,  he  and  Sir  John 
being  well  known  to .  the  populace ,  they  fell  back  a  little « 
and  left  the  four  standing  together. 

« Mr,  Haredale,  Lord  George, »  said  Sir  John  Chester,  seeing 
that  the  nobleman  regarded  him  with  an  inquisitive  look.  « A 
Catholic  ^gentleman  unfortunalely-^most  unhappily  a  Catholic 
---« but  an  esteemed  acquaintance  of  mine ,  and  once  of  Mr* 
Gasbford  s»  My  doar  My.  Haredale,  this  is  Lord  George  Gordon. « 
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•  i  should  hare  known  that ,  had  I  been  igaoranl:  of  hk 
lordship's  person,  i>  said  Mr.  Haredale.  «I  hope  there- is  but 
one  gentleman  in  £ngland  who,  addreasiag  an  ignorant  and 
excited  throng  ,  would  speak  of  a  lai^e  body  of  his  fellow* 
subjects  in  such  injurious  language  as  I  heard  this  moment. 
For  shame,  my  lord,  for  shame!* 

«1  cannot  talk  to  you,  sir, »  replied  Lord  George  in  aloud 
voice,  and  waving  bis  hand  in.  a  disturbed  and  agitated  man- 
ner; «we  have  nothing  in  common.* 

« We  have  much  in  common  --^  many  things  •—  all  that  the 
^^^igbty  gave  us,*  said  Mr.  Haredale;  «and  common  charity, 
my  lord,  not  to  say  common  sense  and  common. decency,  should 
teach  you  to  refrain  from,  these  proceedings  'If  every  one 
of  those  men  had  arms  in  their  hahd^  at  this  moment ,  as 
they  have  them. in  their  heads,  L  wo»ld  not  leave' this  place 
without  telling  you  that  you  disgrace  your  station. » 

«I  don't  hear  you,  sir, »  he  replied  in  the  same  manner  as 
before;  "l  can't  hear  you.  It  is  indifferent  to  me  what  you 
say.  Don't  retort,  Gashford,ii  for  the  secretary,  had  made  a 
show  of  wishing  to  do  so ;« I  can  hold  no  communion  with 
the  worshippers  of  idols. » 

As  he  said  this,  he  glanced  at  Sir  .John,  who  lifted  his 
hands  and  eyebrows,  as  if  deploring  the  intemperate  conduct 
of  Mr.  Haredale,  and  smiled  in  admiration  of  the  crowd,  and 
of  their  leader. 

« He  retort]  •  cried  Haredale.  ■  Look  you  here  ,  my  Lord. 
Do  you  know  this  man?» 

Lord  George  replied  by  laying  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  his  cringing  secretary,  and  viewing  him  with  a  smile  of 
confidence. 

« This  man  , »  said  Mr.  Haredale  ,  eyeing  him  from  top  to 
toe,-* « who  in  his  boyhood  was  a  thief,  and  has  been  from 
that  time  to  this,  a  servile,  false,  and  truckling  knave  :  this 
man,  who  has  crawled  and  crept  through  life,  wounding  the 
hands  he  licked,  and  biting  those  he  fawned  upon  :  this  syco- 
phant, who  never  knew  what  honour,  truth,  or  courage  meant; 
who  robbed  his  benefactor's  daughter  of  her  virtue  ,  and 
married  her  to  break  her  heart,  and  did  it,  with  stripes  and 
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cruelty  •  this  creature,  who  has  whined  at  kitchen  windows 
for  the  broken  food,  and  begged  for  halfpence  at  our  chapel 
doors:  this  apostle  of  the  faith,  whose  tender  conscience  can- 
not bear  the  altars  where  his  vicious  life  was  publicly  de- 
nounced—Do you  know  this  man,  my  Lord?*    • 

« Qh,  really  —  you  are  very,  very  hard  upon  our  friend ! « 
exclaimed  Sir  John. 

«Let  Mr.  Haredale  go  on,  >  said  Gashford,  upon  whose  un- 
wholesome face  the  perspiration  had  broken  out  during  this 
speech,  in  blotches  of  wet ;  « I  don't  mind  him ,  Sir  John  ; 
it's  quite  as  indifferent  to  me  what  he  says,  as  it  is  to  my 
Lord  ;  if  he  reviles  my  Lord,  as  you  have  heard.  Sir  John, 
how  can  /  hope  to  escape  ? » 

« Is  it  not  enough,  my  Lord, »  Hr.  Haredale  continued,  •  that 
I,  as  good  a  gentleman  as  you,  must  hold  my  property,  such  , 
as  it  is,  by  a  trick  at  which  the  state  connives  because  of 
these  hard  laws  ;  and  that  we  may  not  teach  our  youth  in 
schools  the  common  principles  of  right  and  wrong  ;  but  must 
we  be  denounced  and  ridden  by  such  men  as  this !  Here  is 
a  man  to  head  your  No-Popery  cry,  .my  Lord.  For  shame. 
For  shame !  • 

The  infatuated  nobleman  had  glanced  more  than  once  at 
Sir  John  Chester,  as  if  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  truth 
in  these  statements  concerning  Gashford,  and  Sir  John  had  as 
often  plainly  answered  by  a  shrug  or  look, « Oh  dear  me!  no. » 
He  now  said,  in  the  same  loud  key,  and  in  the  same  strange 
manner  as  before : 

•  I  have  nothing/  to  say,  sir,  in  reply,  and  no  desire  to  hear 
anything  more.  I  beg  you  won't  obtrude  your  conversation, 
or  these  personal  attacks,  upon  me  any  further.  I  shall  not 
be  deterred  from  doing  my  duty  to  my  country  and  my  coun- 
trymen, by  any  such  attempts,  whether  they  proceed  from 
emissaries  of  the  Pope  or  not,  I  assure  you.     Come,  Gashford! » 

They  had  walked  on  a  few  paces  while  speaking,  and  were 
now  at  the  Hall-door^  through  which  they  passed  together. 
Hr.  Haredale ,  without  any  leavetahing , 'turned  away  to  the 
river-stairs,  which  were  close  at  hand,  and  hailed  the  only 
boatnum  who  remained  there. 
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But  the  throng;  of  people — atnong  the  foremost  of  irhotn  the 
ramdiirhad  been  rapidly  dispersed  that  this  stranger  was  a  Pa- 
pist who  was  bearding  him  for  his  advocacy  of  the  popular 
cause— came  p6uring  out  pell-mell,  and  forcing  the  nobleman, his 
secretary,  and  Sir  John  Chester  on  before  them,  so  that  they 
appeared  to  be  at  their  head,  crowded  to  the  top  of  the  stairs 
where  Mr.  Haredale  waited  until  the  boat  was  ready,  aiid 
ther^  stood  still,  leaving  bim  on  a  little  clear  space  by  him- 
self. 

They  were  not  silent,  however,  though  inactive.  At  first 
some  indistinct  mutterings  arose  among  diem,  which  were  fol- 
lowed l)y  a  hiss  or  two,  and  these  swelled  by  degrees  into  a 
perfect  storm.  Then  one  voice  said,  •  Down  with  the  Papists!  • 
and  there  was  a  pretty  general  cheer,  but  nothing  more.  After 
a  lull  of  a  few  moments,  one  man  cried  out ,  « Stone  him ; » 
another,  « Difck  him  ;  •  another,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  •  No 
Popery  ! »  This  favourite  cry  the  rest  re-echoed,  and  the  mob, 
which  might  have  been  two  hundred  strong,  joined  in  a  ge- 
neral shout. 

Mr.  Haredale  bad  stood  calmly  on  the  brink  of  the  steps,' 
until  they  made  this  demonstration  ,  when  he  looked  round 
contemptuously,  and  walked  at  a  slow  pace  down  the  stairs. 
He  was  pretty  near  the  boat ,  when  Gashford,  as  if  without 
intention,  turned  about,  and  directly  afterwards  a  great  stone 
was  thrown  by  some  hand  in  the  crowd  ,  which  struck  him 
on  the  head,  and  made  him  stagger  like  a  drunken  man. 

The  blood  sprung  freely  from  the  wound,  and  trid&led  down 
his  coat.  He  turned  directly,  and  rushing  up  the  steps  with 
a  boldness  and  passion  which  made  them  all  fall  back,  de- 
manded . 

« Who  did  that  ?    Show  me  the  man  who  hit  me.  • 

Not  a  soul  moved  ;  except  some  in  the  rear  who  slunk  ofT, 
and,  escaping  to  the  other  side  of  the  way,  looked  on  like 
indifferent  spectators. 

•  Who  did  that?>  he  repeated.  ^Show  the  man  who  did 
it.  Dog,  was  it  you?  It  was  your  deed,  if  not  your  hand— - 
I  know  you. » 

He  threw  himself  on  Gashford  as  he   said  the  word^,  and 
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the  crowd ,  and  some  laid  hmds  upon  him  ^  but  his  8woi4 
was  out,  and>  they  fell  off  again.       "^ 

«My  Lord — Sir  John »— he  cried,  "draw,  one  of  you — you 
are  responsible  for  this  outrage ,  and  I  look  to  you.  Draw, 
i£  you  are  gentlemen .  •  With  that  he  struck  Sir  John  upon 
the  bi^ast  with  the  flat  of  his  weapon,  and  with  a  burning 
face  and  flashing  eyes  stood  upon  his  guard  ;  alone ,  before 
them  all. 

For  an  instant,  for  the  briefest  space  of  time  the  mind  ci^n 
readily  conceive,  there  was  a  change  in  Sir  John's  smooth  face, 
such  as  no  man  ever  saw  there.  The  next  moment,  l^e  step<r 
ped  forward,  and  laid  one  hand  on  Mr.  Haredale's  arm,  while 
with  the  other  he  endeavoured  to  appease  the  crowd. 

« My  dear  friend,  my  good  Ilaredale,  you  aie  blinded  with, 
passion — it's  very  natural,  extremely  natural  —  but  you  don't 
know  friends  from  foes. » 

«I  know  them  all,«ir,  I  can  distinguish- well — •  he  retorted, 
almost  mad  with  rage.  «Sir  John,  my  Lord  —  do  yQu  hear 
me  ?    Are  you  cowards  ? » 

•  Never  mind,  sir,*  said  a  man,  forcing  his  way  between, 
and  pushing  him.  towards  the  stairs  with  friendly  violence^ 
•  never  mind  asking  that.  For  God's  sake,  get  away.  What 
can  you  do  against  this  number?  And  th^e.are  as  many  more 
in  the  next  street ,  who'll  be  roifnd  directly « —  indeed  they 
began  to  pour  in  as  he  said  the  words — « you'd  be  giddy  from 
that  cut,  in  the  first  heat  of  a  scufiLe.  Now  do  .retire,  sir, 
or,  take  my  word  for  it,  you'll  be  worse  used  than  you  would 
be,  if  every  man  in  the  crowd  was  a  woman,  and  that  woman 
Bloody  Mary.     Come,  sir,  make  haste — as  quick  as  you  can.  * 

Mr.  Haredale,  who  began  to  turn  faint  and  sick«  jTelt  how 
sensible  this  advice  was ,  and  descended  the  steps  with  his 
unknown  friend's  assistance.  John  Grueby  (for  John  it  was) 
helped  him  into  the  boat,  and  giving  her  a  shove  off  which 
sent  her  thirty  feet  into  the  tide,  bade  the  waterman  pull  away 
like  a  Briton  ;  and  walked  up  again  as  composedly  as  if  he 
bad  just  landed. 

There  was  at  first  a  slight  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
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mob  to  resent  this  interference ;  but  lohn  looking  particularly 
strong  and  cool,  and  wearing  besides  Lord  George's  literjr, 
they  thought  better  of  it,  and  contented  theinselves  with  send- 
ing a  shower  of  small  missiles  after  the  boat ,  which  plashed 
harmlessly  in  the  water,  for  she  had  by  this  time  cleared  the 
bridge,  and  was  darting  swiftly  down  the  centre  of  the 
stream. 

From  this  amusement ,  they  proceeded  to  giving  Protestant 
knocks  at  the  doors  of  private  houses,  breaking  a  few  lamps, 
and  assaulting  some  stray  constables.  But  it  being  whispered 
that  a  detachment  of  Life  Guards  had  been  sent  for,  they  took 
to  their  heels  with  great  expedition,  and  left  the  street  quite 
clear. 
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While  the  worst  passions  of  the  worst  men  Avere  thus  work- 
ing in  the ^ dark,  and  the  mantle  of  religion,  assumed  to  cover 
the  ugliest  deformities,  threatened  to  become  the  shroud  of  all 
that  was  good  and  peaceful  in  society,  a  circumstance  occur- 
red which  once  more  altered  the  position  of  two  persons  from 
whom  this  history  has  long  been  separated,  and  to  whom  it 
itaiist  now  return. 

In  a  small  English  country  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
supported  themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  in  plaiting 
and  preparing  straw  for  (hose  who  made  bonnets  and  other 
articles  of  dress  and  ornament  from  that  material, — concealed 
under  an  assumedNname,  and  living  in  a  quiet  poverty  which 
knew  no^  change,  no  pleasures,  and  few  cares  but  that  of 
struggling  on  from  day  to  day  in  the  one  great  toil  for  bread, 
dwelt  Barnaby  and  his  mother.  Their  poor  cottage  had  known 
no  stranger's  foot  since  they  sought  the  shelter  of  its  roof  five 
years  before ;  nor  had  they  in  all  that  time  held  any  com- 
merce or  communication  with  the  old  world  from  which  they 
had  fled.  To  labour  in  peace,  and  devote  her  labour  and 
her  life  to  her  poor  son,  was  all  the  widow  sought.     If  hap- 
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pineBB  can  be  said  at  any  time  to  be  the  lot  of  one  on  whom 
a  secret  sorrow  preys,  she  was  happy  now<.  Tranquillity,  re- 
signation, and  her  strong  love  of  him  who  needed  it  so  much, 
formed  the  small  circle  of  her  quiet  joys ;  and  while  that  re- 
mained unbroken,  she  was  contented. 

For  Barnaby  himself,  the  time  which  had  flown  by,  had 
passed  him  like  the  wind.  The  daily  suns  of  years  had  shed 
no  brighter  gleam  of  reason  on  his  mind ;  no  dawn  had  bro- 
ken  on  his  long,  dark  night.  He  would  sit  sometimes — often 
for  days  together — on  a  low  seat  by  the  fire,  or  by  the  cottage 
door,  busy  at  work  (for  he  had  learned  the  art  his  mother 
plied),  and  listening,  God  help  him,  to  the  tales  she  would  re- 
peat, as  a  lure  to « keep  him  iii  her  sight.  He  had  no  recol- 
lection of  these  little  narratives;  the  tale  of  yesterday  was 
new  upon  the  morrow;  but  he  liked  them  at  the  moment; 
and  when  the  humour  held  him,  would  remain  patiently 
within  doors,  hearing  her  stories  like  a  little  child,  and  workr 
ing  cheerfully  from  sunrise. until  it  was  too  dark  to  see. 

At  other  times, — and  then  their  scanty  earnings  were  barely 
sufficient  to  furnish  them  with  food,  though  of  the  coarsest 
sort, — he  would  wander  abroad  from  dawn  of  day  until  the 
twilight  deepened  into  night.  Few  in  that  place,  oven  of  the 
children,  could  be  idle,  and  he  had  no  companions  of  his  own 
kind.  Indeed  there  were  not  many  who  could  have  kept  up 
with  him  in  his  rambles,  had  there  been  a  legion.  But  there 
were  a  score  of  vagabond  dogs  belonging  to  the  neighbours, 
who  served  his  purpose  quite  as  well.  With  two  or  three 
of  these,  or  sometimes  *with  a  full  half-dozen  barking  at  his 
heels,  he  would  sally  forth  on  some  long  expedition  that  con- 
sumed the  day;  and  though,  on  their  return  at  nightfall,  the 
dogs  would  come  home  limping  and  sore-fooled,  and  almost 
spent  with  their  fatigue,  Barnaby  was  up  and  off  again  at 
sunrise  with  some  new  attendants  of  -  the  same  dass^  with 
whom  he  would  return  in  like  manner.  On  all  tb^  travels. 
Grip,  in  his  little  basket  at  his  master's  back,  was  a  constant 
member  of  the  party,  and  when  they  set  off  in  fine  weather 
and  in  high  spirits,  no  dog  barked  louder  than  the  raven. 

Their  hut— for  it  was  little  more— ^ood  on    the   outskirts 
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of  tbe  town,  at  a  short  disUnoQ  froi«  the  higli  rfad»  but  in 
a  secluded  place,  where  few  chance  pawenyrs  atraye4  at  any 
aeaaon  of  the  year.  It  had  a  plot  of  gardei|«^ouQd  attached, 
which  Bamaby,  in  fits  and  starta  of  working,  trinunNBd,  and 
kepi  in  order.  Within  doors  and  without,  his  mother  la* 
boured.  f<»  their  common  good ;  and  bail,  rain,  snow,  or 
sunshine,  found  no  difference  in  her. 

Though  so  far  removed  from  the  scenes  of  her  past  life, 
and  with  so  little  thought  or  hope  of  ever  visiting  them  again « 
she  seemed  to  have  a  strange  desire  to  know  what  happened 
in  the  busy  world.  Any  old  newspaper,  or  scrap  of  intelli- 
gence from  London,  she  caught  at  with  avidity.  The  excite- 
ment it  produced  was  not  of  a  pleasurable  kind,  for  her  man- 
ner at  such  times  expressed  the  keenest  anxiety  and  dread; 
but  it  never  faded  in  the  least  degree.  Then,  and  in  stormy 
winter  nights,  when  the  wind  blew  loud  and  strong,  the  old 
expression  came  into  her  face,  and  she  would  be  seized  with 
a  fit  of  trembling,  like  one  who  had  an  ague.  But  Bamaby 
noted  little  of  this;  and  putting  a  great  constraint  upon  her- 
self, she  usually  recovered  J^er  accustomed  manner  before  the 
change  bad  caught  his  observation. 

Grip  was  by  no  means  an  idle  or  unprofitable  member  of 
the  humble  household.  Partly  by  dint  of  Bamaby's  tuition, 
and  partly  by  pursuing  a  species  of  self-instruction  commons 
to  his  tribe,  and  exerting  his  powers  of  observation  to  the 
utmost,  he  had  acquired  a  degree  of  sagacity  which  rei^dered 
him  famous  for  miles  round.  His  conversational  powers  and 
surprising  performances  were  the  universal  theme  -.  and  as 
many  persons  came  to  see  the  wonderful  raven,  and  none  left 
his  exertions  unrewwded — when  he  condescended  to  exhibit, 
which,  was  not  always,  for  genius  is  capricious — his  earnings 
formed  an  important  item  in  the  common  stock.  Indeed,  the 
bird  himself  appeared  to  know  his  value  well ;  for  though  he 
was  perfectly  free  and  unrestrained  in  the  presence  of  Bama- 
by and  his  mother,  he  maintained  in  public  an  amazing  gra- 
vity, and  never  stooped  to  any  other  gratuitous  performances 
than  biting  the  ankles  of  vagabond  boys  (an  exercise  in  which 
he  much  delighted),   killing  a  fowl  or  two  occasionally,   and 
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swallofwing  the  A nnera  of  vamus  neighbonritig  dogs,  (tf  whom 
the  boldest  held  him  in  great  awe  and  dread. 

Time  had  glided  on  in  this  way,  and  nothing  had  happen-^ 
ed  to  disturb  or  change  their  mode  of  life,  when,  one  sum- 
mer's night  in  June,  they  were  in  their  little  garden,  resting 
from  the  labours  of  the  day.  The  widow's  work  was  yet 
upon  her  knee,  and  strewn  upon  the  ground  about  her;  send 
Bamaby  stood  leaning  on  his  spade,  gating  at  the  brif^tness 
in  the  west,  and  singing  softly  to  himself. 

<(A  brave  evening,  moAer!  If  we  had,  chinking  in  our 
pockets,  but  a  few  specks  of  that  gold  which  is  piled  up  yon^ 
der  in  the  sky,  we  should  be  rich  for  life. » 

« We  are  better  as  we  are,  •  returned  the  widow  with  a 
<tuiet  smile.  'Let  us  be  contented,  and  we  do  not  want«nd 
need  not  care  to  have  it,  though  it  lay  shining  at  our  feeft. » 

« Ay ! »  said  Bamaby,  resting  with  crossed  arms  on  his  spade, 
and  looking  wistfully  at  the  sunset,  •  that's  well  enough,  mo* 
ther  ;  but  gold's  a  good  thing  to  have.  I  wish  that  I  knew 
where  to  4nd  it.  Grip  and  I  could  do  much  with  gold,  be 
sure  of  that. » 

« What  would  you  do7»  she  asked. 

■  '^hat !  A  world  of  things.  We'd  dress  finely — you  and 
I,  I  mean;  not  Grip — keep  horses,  dogs,  wear  bright  colours 
and  feathers,  do  no  more  work,  live  delicately  and  at  our 
ease.  Oh,  we'd  find  uses  for  it,  mother,  and  uses  that  would 
do  us  good.  I  would  I  knew  where  gold  was  buried.  How 
hard  Vd  work  to  dig  it  up ! » 

•  You  do  not  know,  >»  said  his  mother,  rising  from  her  seat 
sand  laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  vwhat  men  have 
done  to  win  it,  and  how  they  have  found,  too  late,  that  it 
glitters  brightest  at  a  distance,  and  turns  quite  dim  and  dull 
when  handled.  > 

•  Ay,  ay;  so  you  say;  so  you  think, «»  he  answered,  still 
looking  eagerly  in  the  same  direction.  vFor  all  that,  mother,' 
I  should  like  to  try. » 

« Bo  you  not  see, »  she  Said,  « how  red  it  is  ?  Nothing  bears 
so  many  stid^ns  of  Mood,  as  gold.  Avoid  it.  None  have 
such  cause  to  hate  its  name  as  we   have^   Do  not  so  mUch 
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9»  tUnk  of  it»  dear  lo?e.  It  has  brought  such  misery  and 
suilering  on  your  head  and  mine  as  few  have  known,  and 
God  grant  few  may  have  to  undergo.  I  would  rather  we 
were  dead  and  laid  down  in.  our  graves,  th^an  you  should  ever 
come  to  love  it. » 

For  a  moment  Barnaby  withdrew  hjs  eyes  and  looked  at 
her  with  wonder.  Then,  glancing  from  the  redness  in  the 
sky  to  the  mark  upon  his  wrist,  as  if  he  would  compare  the 
two,  he  seemed  about  to  question  her  with  earnestness,  when 
a  new  object  caught  his  wandering  attention,  and  made  him 
quite  forgetful  of  his  purpose. 

This  was  a  man  with  dusty  feet  and  garments,  who  stood, 
bareheaded,  behind  the  hedge  that  divided  their  patch  of  gar- 
den from  the  pathway,  and  leant  meekly  forward  ai»  if  he 
sought  to  mingle  with  their  conversation,  ^nd  waited  for  his 
time  to  speak.  His  face  was  turned  towards  the  brightness, 
too,  but  the  light  that  fell  upon  it  shpwed  that  he  was  blind, 
and  saw  it  not. 

« A  blessing  on  (hose  voices ! »  said  the  wayfarer.  *  I  feel 
the  beauty  of  the  night  more  keenly,  when  I  hear  them. 
They  are  like  eyes  to  me.  Will,  they  speak  again,  and  cheer 
the  heart  of  a  poor  traveller  ?  ■ 

« Have  you  no  guide  ? »  asked  the  widow,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

•  None  but  that,))  he  answered,  pointing  with  his  staff  to- 
wards the  sun :  •  and  sometimes  a  mild^  one  at  night,  out 
she  is  idle  now. » 

n  Have  you  travelled  far  ? » 

« A  weary  way  and  long, »  rejoined  the  traveller  as  he  shook 
his  head.  nA  weary,  weary,  way.  I  struck  my  stick  just 
now  upon  the  bucket  of  your  well  —  be  pleased  to  let  me 
have  a  draught  of  water,  lady.» 

« Why  do  you  call  me  lady  ? »  she  returned.  •  I  am  as  poor 
as  you. » 

« Your  speech  is  soft  and  gentle,  and  I.  judge  by  thnt,  •  re- 
plied the  man.  « The  coarsest  stuffs  and  finest  silks,  are — 
apart  from  the  sense  of  .touch — alike  to  me.  I  cannot  judge 
you  by  your  dress. » 
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WCmncI  romd  thk  trarf , »  said  fianuibyy  who  lia4  pained  (nA 
al  the  garden  gate  and  now  stood  okxse  beside  him.  «Pnl 
your  hand  in  mine.  You're  blind  and  always  in  the  dark, 
eh  ?  Axe  you  frightened  in  the  dark  ?  Do  you  -^ee  great 
crowds  of  faces,  now  ?    Do .  they  grin  and  chatter  ? » 

« Alas  I »  returned  the  other,  « I  see  nothing.  Waking  or 
sleeping,  nothing. » 

Bamahy  looked  curiously  at  his  eyes,  and  touching  them 
with  his  fingers,  as  an  inquisitive  child  might  do,  led  him 
towards  the  house. 

•  You  have  come  a  long  distance, »  said  the  widow,  meeting 
him  at  the  door.     « How  have  you  found  your  way  so  far?  * 

•  Use  and  necessity  are  good  teachers,  as  I  have  heard — 
the  best  of  any, »  said  the  blind  man,  sitting  down  upon  the 
chair  to  which  Barnaby  had  led  him,  and  putting  his  hat  and 
stick  upon  the  red-tiled  floor.  «May  neither  you  nor  your 
son  ever  learn  under  them.     They  are  rough  masters.  > 

•  You  have  wandered  from  the  road,  too, »  said  the  widow, 
in  a  tone  of  pity. 

•  Maybe,  maybe, »  returned  the  blind  man  with  a  sigh,  and 
yet  with  something  of  a  smile  upon  his  face,  « that's  likely. 
Handposts  and  milestones  are  dumb,  indeed,  to  me.  Thank 
you  the  more  for  this  rest,  and  this  refreshing  drink !  • 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  the  mug  of  water  to  his  mouth,  b 
was  clear,  and  cold,'^nd  sparkling,    but   not  to   his  taste  n^. 
Tertheless,  or  his  thirst  was  not  very  great,  for  he  only  wetr 
ted  his  lips  and  put  it  down  again. 

He  wore,  hanging  with  a  long  s^rap  round  his  neck,  a  kind 
of  scrip  or  wallet,  in  which  tQ  carry  food.  The  widow  set 
some  bread  and  cheese  before  him,  but  he  thanked  her,  and 
said  that  through  the  kindness  of  the  charitable  he  had  broken 
his  fast  once  since  morning,  and  was  not  hungry.  Whe^  he 
had  made  her  this  reply,  he  opened  his  wallet,  and  took. out 
a  few  pence,  which  was  all  it  appeared  to  contain. 

« Might  I  make  bold  to  ask, »  he  said^  turning  towards  ^here 
Barnaby  stood  looking  on,  «that  one  who  has  the  gift  of  sight, 
would  lay  this  out  for. me  in  bread  to  keep  me  on  my  wajJ 
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lieaVen's  blessing  on  tbe  young  feel  that  will  bestir  IbeaMeWes 

in  aid  of  one  so  belpless  as  a  sightless  man ! » 

Barnabj  looked  at  his  mother,  who  nodded  assent;  in  an- 
other mcmient  he  was  gone  upon  his  charitable  errand.  The 
blind  man  sal  listening  with  an  attentive  face,  until  long  after 
the  sound  of  his  retreating  footsteps  was  inandible  to  the  wi- 
dow, and  then  said,  suddenly,  and  in  a  very  altered  tone. 

« There  are  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  blindness,  widow. 
There  is  the  connubial  blindness,  ma'am,  which  perhaps  you 
may  have  observed  in  the  course  of  your  own  experience, 
and  which  is  a  kind  of  wilful  and  self-bandaging  blindness. 
There  is  the  blindness  of  party,  ma'am,  and  public  men, 
which  is  the  blindness  of  a  mad  bull  in  the  midst  of  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  clothed  in  red.  There  is  the  blind  confidence 
of  youth,  which  is  the  blindness  of  young  kittens,  whose  eyes 
have  not  yet  opened  on  the  world ;  and  there  is  that  physical 
blindness,  ma'am,  of  which  I  am,  contrary  to  my  own  de- 
sire, a  most  illustrious  example.  Added  to  these,  ma'am,  is 
that  blindness  of  the  intellect,  of  which  we  have  a  specimen 
in  your  interesting  son,  and  which,  having  sometimes  glim- 
merings and  dawnings  of  the  light,  is  scarcely  to  be  trusted 
as  a  total  darkness.  Therefore,  ma'am,  I  have  taken  the  li* 
berty  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  for  a  short  time,  while  yon 
and  I  confer  together,  and  this  precaution' arising  out  of  the 
delicacy  of  my  sentiments  towards  yourself,  you  will  excuse 
me,  ma'am,  I  know. » 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  speech  with  many  flourishes 
of  manner,  he  drew  from  beneath  his  coat  a  flat  stone  bottle, 
and  holding  the  cork  between  his  teeth,  qualified  his  mug  of 
water  with  a  plentiful  infusion  of  the  liquor  it  eontained.  He 
politely  drained  tbe  bumper  to  her  health,  and  the  ladies, 
and  setting  it.  down  empty,  smacked  his  lips  with  infinite  re- 
lish. 

•  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world,  ma'am,  *  said  the  blind  man, 
corking  his  bottle,  «and  if  I  seem  to  conduct  myself  with 
freedom,  it  is  the  way  of  the  world.  You  wonder  who  I  am, 
ma'am,  and  what  has  brought  me  here.     Such  experience  of 
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humeoi  naliire  j»  I  have,  leads  me  to  that  oonolinion,  wkh- 
out  the  aid  of  eyes  by  which  to  read  the  inoTements  of  your 
soul  as  depicted  in  your  feminine  features.  I  will  satisfy  your 
curiosity  immediately,  ma'am  ;  -  immediately. »  With  that  he 
slapped  his  bottle  on  its  broad  back,  and  having  put  it  under 
his  garment  as  before,  crossed  his  legs  and  folded  his  hands, 
and  settled  himself  in  his  dbair,  previous  to  ptoceedhug  airf 
further. 

The  change  in  his  manner  was  so  unexpected,  tbecrafland 
nakedness  of  his  deportment  were  so  much  aggravated  by  his 
condition— for  we  are  •accustomed  to  see. in  those  who  have 
lost  a  human  tense,  something  in  its  plate  almost  divine*^ 
and  this  alteration  bred  so  many  fears  in  her  whom  he  ad^ 
dressed,  that  she  could  not  pronounce  one  wordi  After  waitr 
ing,  as  it  seemed,  for  some  remark  or  answer,  and  wailing 
in  vain,  the  visitor  resumed  : 

•  Madam,  my  name  is  Stagg.  A  friend  of  mine(*)  who  has 
desired  the  honour  of  meeting  with  you  any  time  these  five 
years  past,  has  commissioned  mc  to  call  upon  you.  I  should 
be  glad  to  whimper  that  gentleman's  iianie  in  your  ear.*-*Zounds, 
ma'am,  are  you  deaf  ?  Do  you  hear  me  say  that  1  should  be 
glad  to  whisper  my  friend's  name  in  your  ear  ? » 

« You  need  not  repeat  it,  ■  said  the  widow,  with  a  stifled 
groan ;  « I  see  too  well  from  whom  you  come,  t 

« But  as  a  man  of  honour,  ma'am,  •  said  the  blind  man, 
striking  himself  on  the  breast,  « whose  credentials  must  not 
be  disputed,  I  take  leave  to  say  that  1  will  miention  that 
gentleman's  name.  Ay,  ay, »  he  added,  seeming  to  catch  with 
his  quick  ear  the  very  motion  of  her  hand,  «but  not  aloud. 
With  your  leave  ma'am,  I  desire  the  favour  of  a  whisper.* 

She  moved  towards  him,  and  stooped  down.  He  muttered 
a  word  in  her  ear;  and,  wringing  her  hands,  she  paced  up 
and  down  the  room  like  one  distracted.  The  blind  man,  with 
perfect  composure,  produced  his  bottle  again,  mixed  another 
glass-full ;  put  it  up  as  before ;  and,  drinking  from  time  to 
time,  followed  her  with  his  face  in  silence. 

('}  lU  robber. 
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« You  are  slow  in  oonreraation,  widow^  •  he  said  after  a 
lime,  pausing  in  his  draught.  « We  shall  have  to  talk  before 
jour  son.  » 

•  What  would  jou  haye  me  do?*  she  anairered*  «Whal 
do  70U  want? I* 

•  We  are  poor,  widow,  we  are  pcMr, »  he  retorted,  streteh* 
ing  out  his  right  hand,  and  rubbing  his  tltvmb  up<Hi  its 
palm. 

« Poor!*  she  cried.     «And  what  am  I?i* 

« Comparisons  are  odious, «  said  the  blind  man.  n  I  don't 
Icnow,  I  donH  care.  I  say  that  we  are  poor.  Mj  friend's 
circumstances  are  indifferent,  and  so  are  mine.  We  roust 
have  our  rights,  widow,  or  we  must  be  bought  off.  But  joa 
know  that,  as  well  as  I,  so  where's  the  use  of  talking  ? » 

She  still  walked  wildly  to  and  fro.  At  length,  stopping 
abruptly  before  him,  she  said  : 

« Is  be  near  here  ? » 

«He  is.     Close  at  hand.» 
'    •  Then  I  am  lost ! » 

«  Not  lost,  widow,  I*  said  the  blind  man,  calmly ;  « only  found. 
Shall  1  call  him  ?  m 

« Not  for  the  worlds »  she  answered,  with  a  shudder. 
'  ^Yery  good,«  he  replied,  crossing  his  legs. again,  for  he 
had  made  as  though  he  would  rise  and  walk  to  the  door. 
•  As  you  please,  widow.  His  presence  is  not  necessary  that 
1  know  of.  But  both  he  and  I  must  lite ;  to  live,  we  must 
eaf  and  driak;  to  eat  and  drink,  we  most  have  money  :<«-I  say 
no  more. » 

« Do  you  know  how  pinched  and  destitute  I  am?»  she  re- 
torted^  <rl  do  not  think  you  do,  or  can.  If  you  had  eyes., 
hnd  could  look  around  you  on  this  poor  cabin,  you  would 
have  pity  on  me.  Oh !  let  your  heart  be  softened  by  your 
own  affliction,  friend,  and  have  some  sympathy  with  mine. « 

The  blind  man  snapped  his  fingers  as  he  answered  : 
;^   «-<*^eside.  the  question,  ma'am,  beside  the  question.  1  have 
tbe  softest  heart  in  the  world,  but  I  can't  livb  upon  it.  Many 
a  gentleman  lives  well   upon  a  soft  bead,    who  would  find  a 
heart  of  the  same  quality  a  very  great  drawback.     Listen  to 


me.  Tins  it  a  matter  of  bttsinett,  mMk  wUch  ^jfoipaUiies  and 
senlimenU  have  nothing  to  do.  As  a  mutual  friend,  I  ^iah 
te»  arrange  it  in  a  satisfaotory  manner,  if  possible;  and  thus 
the  case  stands.*-If  yon  are  verfr  poor  now;  it's  your  oiTS 
choice.  You  hare  friends  who,  in  case  of  need,  are  ^ways 
ttody  to  help  yoo.  My  friend  is  in  a  more  destitute  and  d^ 
sohite'  situation  than  most  men,  and,  you  and  he  being  linked 
together  in  a  common  causje,  he  naturally  looks  to  you  to  as? 
sist  him.  He  has  boarded  and.  lodged  with  me  a  long  time 
(for  as  I  said  just  now,  I  am  yery  soft-hearted),  and  I  quite 
approve  of  his  entertaining  this  opinion.  You  have. always 
had  a  roof  over  your  head  ;  he  has  always  been  an  outcast. 
You  have  your  sen  to  comfort  and  assist  you  ;  he  has  no- 
body at  all.  The  advantages  must  not  be  all  on  (me  side.  You 
are  in  the  same  boat,  and  we  must  divide  the  ballast  a  little 
more  equally.  • 

She  was  about  to  speak,  but  he  chedied  her,  and  went  on. 

■  The  only  way  of  doing  this,  is  by  making  up  a  Utile  purse 
now  and  then  for  my  friend;  and  that's  what  1  advise.  He 
bears  you  no  malice  that  I  know  of,  ma'am  :  jso  liiUe,  that 
adihongh-you  have  treated  him  harshly  more  than  once,  and 
driven  him,.  I  may  say,  out  of  doors,  he  has  that  regard  for 
you  that  I  believe,  even  if  you  disappointed  him  now,  he 
would  consent  to  take  charge  of  your  son,  and  to  make  a 
man  of  him. » 

He  laid  a  great  stress  on  these  latter  words,  and  paused  as 
if  to  find  out  what  effect  they  had  produced.  She  only  an- 
swered by  her  tears. 

•  He  is  a  likely  lad, »  said  the  blind  man,  thoughtfully,  « for 
many  purposes,  and  not  ill-disposed  to  try  his  fortune  in  a 
little  change  and  bustle,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  heard 
of  his  talk  with  you-to  night. --^Coroe.  In  a  word,  my  friend 
has  pressing  necessity  for  twenty  pounds.  You,  who  can  give 
up  an  annuity,  can  get  that  sum  for  him.  It's  a  pity  you 
should  be  troubled.  Yoo  seem  very  comfortable  here,  and 
it's  worth  that  much  to  remain  so.  Twenty  pounds,  widow, 
is  a  moderate  demand.  You  know  where  to  apply  for  it;  a 
post  wiH  bring  it  you%-^Tweniy  pounds !  • 
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She  was  about  to  anwer  hiiii  again,  but  again  he  stopped 
her. 

II  Don't  say  anything  hastily ;  you  might  be  sorry  for  it. 
Think  of  it  a  little  while.  Twenty  pounds — of  other  people's 
money— how  easy !  Turn  it  over  in  your  mind,  I'm  in  no 
hurry.  Night's  coming  on,  and  if  I  don't  deep  here,  I  shall 
not  go  far.  Twenty  pounds!  Consider  of  it,  ma'am,  for 
twenty  minutes;  give  each  pound  a  minute;  that's  a  fair  al* 
lowance.  I'll  enjoy  the  air  the  while,  which  is  very  mild 
and  pleasant  in  these  parts. » 

With  these  words>,  he  groped  his  way  to  the  door,  carrying 
his  chair  with  him.  Then  seating  himself,  under  a  spreading 
honeysuckle,  and  stretching  his  legs  across  the  threshold  s6  that 
no  person  could  pass  in  or  out  without .  his  knowledge,  he 
look  from  his  pocket  a  pipe,  flint,  steel  and  tinder-box,  and 
began  to  smoke.  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  of  that  gentle  kind, 
and  at  that  time  of  year,  when  the  twilight  is  most  beautiful. 
Pausing  now  and  then  to  let  his  smoke  curl  slowly  off,  and 
to  sniff  the  grateful  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  he  sal  there  at 
his  ease — as  though  the  collage  were  his  proper  dwelling,  and 
he  had  held  undisputed  possession  of  it  all  his  life— -waiting 
for  the  widow's  answer,  and  for  Bamaby's  return. 
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When  Baniaby  relurned  with  the  bread,  the  sight  of  the 
pious  old  pilgrim  smoking  his  pipe  and  making  himself  so  tho- 
roughly at  home,  appeared  to  surprise  even  him  ;  the  more 
so  as  Ihat  worthy  person,  instead  of  pulling  up  Ihe  loaf  in 
his  wallet  as  a  scarce  and  precious  article,  tossed  it  carelessly 
on  the  table,  and  producing^  his  bottle,  bade  him  sit  down 
and  drink. 

H  For  I  carry  some  comfort  you  see, »  he  said.  « Taste  that, 
is  it  good  ? » 

The  waler  stood  in  fiarnaby  s  eyes  as  he  coughed  from  the 
slrenglh  of  the  draught,  and  answered  in  the  aflirmatiYe. 


vDfink  mmnB  more,i>  said  the  blind  nan;   « don't  be  afraid 
of  it.    You  don't  tast^  anything  like  that,  often,  eh  ? » 
« Often  ! »  cried  Bamaby.    « Never !  • 

•  Too  poor  ?  •  returned  the  btind  man  wfth  a  sigh.  « Ay. 
That's  bad.  Your  mother,  poor  soul,  would  be  happier  if  she 
was  richer,  Bamaby.* 

a  Why,  so  I  tell  her— the  very  thing  I  toH  her  just  before 
you  came  to-night,  when  all  that  gold  was  in  the  sky,  >*  said 
Bamaby,  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  him,  and  looking  eager- 
ly in  his  face.  «Tell  me.  Is  there  any  way  of  being  ridi, 
that  I  could  find  out?» 

« Any  way  !    A  hundred  ways. » 

«Ay,  ay?»  he  retumed.  mDo  you  say  so?  What  aore 
they  ? — Nay,  mother,  it's  for  your  sake  I  ask  ;  not  mine  ;— 
for  yours,  indeed.     What  are  they?" 

The  blind  man  tumed  his  face,  on  which  there  was  a  smile 
of  triumph,  to  where  the  widow  stood  in  great  distress ;  and 
answered, 

« Why,  they  are  not  to  be  found  out  by  stay-at-homes,  my 
good  friend. » 

•  By  stay-at-homes  I  >  cried  Barnaby,  plucking  at  his  sleeve. 
•  But  I  am  not  one.  Now,  there  you  mistake.  I  am  often 
out  before  the  sun,  and  travel  home  when  he  has  gone  to 
rest.  I  am  away  in  the  woods  before  the  day  has  reached 
the  shady  places,  and  am  often  there  when  the  bright  moon 
is  peeping  through  the  boughs,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
other  moon  that  lives  in  water.  As  I  walk  along,  I  try  to 
find,  among  the  grass  and  moss,  some  of  that  small  money 
for  which  she  works  so  hard,  and  used  to  shed  so  many  tears. 
As  I  lie  asleep  in  the  shade,  I  dream  of  it — dream  of  digging 
it  up  in  heaps;  and  spying  it  out,  hidden  under  bushes;  and 
seeing  it  sparkle,  as  the  dew-drops  do,  among  the  leaves.  But 
I  never  find  it.  Tell  me  where  it  is.  I'd  go  there,  if  the 
journey  were  a  whole  year  long,  because  I  know  she  would 
be  happier  when  I  came  home  and  brought  some  with  me. 
Speak  again.     Til  listen  to  you  if  you  talk  all  night.* 

The  blind  man  passed  his  band  lightly  ovec  the  poor  fel- 
low's face,    and  finding  that  his  elbows  were   planted  on  the 
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tabk,  that  his  chin  MiiBt^  on  his  two  h^ndf,  UmiC  be^l^ned 
eagerly  forward,  and  that  his  whole  manner'  expresses  the  ut^ 
most  interest  and  anxiety,  pansed  for  a  minute  as  (hoilgh  he 
desired  the  widow  to  observe  this  fiMly,  and  then  made  an- 
swer : 

« It's  in  the  world,  bold  Bartiaby,  the  merry  world  ;  not  in 
solitary  places  like  those  yon  pass  yonr  time  in,  hot  in 
crowds,  and  where  there's  noise  and  rattle. 

nGoodi  good ! »  cried  Barnaby,  nibbing  his  hands.  «Yesl 
I  loTe  that.  Grip  loves  it  too.  It  snits  us  both;  That's 
brave !  • 

•  — The  kind  of  places,**  said  the  blind  man,  « that  a  young 
fellow  likes,  and  in  which. a  good  son  may  do  more -for  his 
mother,  and  himself  to  boot,  in  a  month,  than  he  could  here 
in  all  his  life — that  is,  'if  he  had  a  fri«nd,  you  kndw,  and 
some  one  to  advise  with. » 

•  Yon  hear  this,  mother?*  cried  Barnaby;  turning  to  her 
with  deNght.  « Never  tell  me  we  shouldn't  heed  it,  if  it  lay 
shining  at  our  f^t.  Why  do  we  heed  it  so  much  now?  Why 
do  you  toil  from  morning  until  night  ? » 

"  « Surely,*  said  the  blind  man,  « sorely.  Have  you  no  an- 
swer, widow?  Is  your  mind,*  he  slowly  added,  «not  made 
up  yet  ? » 

•  Let  me  speak  with  you,*  she  answered,  « apart.* 

•  Lay  your  hand  upon  my  sleeve,*  said  Stagg,  rising  from 
the  table ;  «and  lead  me  where  you  will.  Courage,  bold  Bar- 
naby. We'll  talk  more  of  this:  I've  a  fancy  for  you.  Wait 
there  till  I  come  back.     Now,  widow.  * 

She  led  him  out  at  the  door,  and  into  the  little  garden, 
where  they  stopped. 

«You  are  a  fit  agent,*  she  said,  in  a  half  breathless  man- 
ner, cand  well  represent  the  man  who  sent  you  here.* 

•  ril  tell  him  that  you  said  so.*  Stagg  retorted.  «He  has  a 
regard  for  you,  and  will  respect  me  the  more  (if  possible)  for 
your  praise.     We  must  have  our  rights,  widow.  ■ 

■  Rights!     Do  you. know, »   she  said,    «that   a  word    from 


•  Why  do  you  stop  ?  •  returned  the  blind  man  calmly,  after 


a  Idng  palifle.  « Do  {  knov  that  a  word  horn  jou  would 
place  my  friend  in  the  last-  jH)sition  of  the  dance  of  life? 
Yes,  I'ldo. .  What  of  that  P  it  will  na^er  be  spoken,  widow. » 

« You  are  sure  of  that  ? » 

tt  Quite— ^so  sure,  that  1  don't  come  here  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion. I  say  we  must  ha^e  our  rights,  or  we  must  be  bought 
off.  Keep  to  that  point,  or  let  me  return  to  my  young  friend, 
for  I  have  an  interest  in  the  lad,  and  desire  to  put  him  in 
the  way  of  making  his  fortune.  Bah !  you  needn't  speak, « 
he  added  hastily  ;  « I  know  what  you  would  say  :  you  have 
hinted  at  it  once  airily.  Have  I  no  feeling  for  you,  bet^ 
cause  1  am  blind  ?  No,  I  have  not.  Why  do  you  expect 
ine,  being  in  darkness,  to  he  better  than  men  .who  have  their 
sight*^why  should  you  ?  Is  the  hand  of  God  more  manifest 
in  my  having  no  eyes,  than  *  in  your  having  two  ?  It's  the 
cant  of  you  folks  to  be  horrified  if  a  blind  man  robs,  or  lies, 
<Nf  steals ;  oh  ye^,  it's:  far  worse  in  him,  who  can  barely  live 
on  the  few  halfpence  that  are  thrown  to  him  in  your  crowd* 
cd  streets,  than  in  you,  who  can  see,  and  work,  and  are  not 
dependent  on  the  mercies  of  the  world.  A  curse  on  you! 
You  who  have  seven  senses  may  be  wicked  at  your  pleasure; 
we  who  have  six,  and  want  the  most  important,  are  to  Nve 
and  be  moral  on  our  affliction.  The  true  charity  and  justice 
of  rich  to  poor,  all  the  world  over !  • 

He  paused  a  moment  when  he  had  said  these  words,  and 
caught  the  sound  of  money,  jingling  in  her  hand. 

«We11?»  he  cried,  quickly  resuming  his  former  manner. 
« That  should  lead  to  something.     The  point,  widow  ?  • 

■  First  answer  me  one  question,*  she  replied.  «You  say 
he  is  close  at  hand.     Has  he  left  London  ? » 

•  Being  doge  at  hand,  widow,  it  would  seem  he  has,*  re- 
turned the  blind  man. 

•  I  mean,  for  good  ?    You  know  that. » 

«Yes,  foir  good.  The  truth  is,  widow,  that  his  making  a 
longer  stay  there  might  have  had  disagreeable  consequences. 
He  has  oome  away  for  that  reason. » 

•  Listen,*  saM'Hie  widow,  telling  some  money  out,  upon  a 
beneh  beside  them.    « Count.  > 
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«S»,  •  aaid  die  Uind  man,  Usteniiig  atlentiiMilj*  «Aii7 
more  ?  * 

•  They  are  the  saviags, »  die  answeced,  ftof  five  yeais.  Six 
guineas. » 

He  pot  out  his  hand  for  one  of  the  coins;  felt  it  care- 
fully, put  it  between  bis  teeth,  rang  it  on  the  bench;  and 
nodded  to  her  to.  proceed. 

« These  have  hten  scraped  together  and.  laid  by,  lest  sick- 
ness or  d^th  should  separate. my  son  and  me.  They  ba^e 
been  purchased  at  the  price  of  much  hunger,  hard  labour, 
and  want  of  rest.  If  you  can  take  them-— do— on  condition 
that  you  leave  this  place  upon  the  instant,  and  enter  no  more 
into  that  room,  where  he  sits  now,  expecting  your  return.  • 

•  Six  guineas  •  said  the  blind  man,  shaking  his  head,  •  though 
of  the  fullest  weight  that  were  ever  coined,  fall  very  far 
short  of  twenty  pounds,  widow. » 

iiFor  such  a  sum,  as  you  know,  I  must  write  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  To. do  that,  and  receive  an  answer,  I 
must  have  time.  • 

«Two  days?*  said.lSUigg. 

«  More. » 

trFour  days?* 

.«A  week.  Return  on  this  day  week,  at  the  same  boor, 
but  not  to  the  house.     Wait  at  the  comer  of  the  lane,* 

« Of  course,  ■»  said  the  blind  man,  with  a  crafty  kM)k,  •  I 
shall  find  you  there?* 

« Where  else  can  I  take  refuge  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you 
have  made  a  beggar  of  me,  and  that  I  have  sacrificed  my 
V^hole  $|lore,  so  hardly  earned,  to  preserve  this  home  ? » 

■  Humph !  n  said  the  blind  man,  after  some  consideration. 
uSet  me'witti  my  face  towards  the  point  you  speak  of^  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.     Is  this  the  spot?* 

«  It  is.  * 

«0n  this  day  week  at  sunset.  And  ,think  of  him  within 
doors.— -For  the  present,  good  night.  • 

She  made  him  no  answer,  nor  did  he  stop  for  any.  He 
went  slowly  away,  turning  bis  head  from  time  to  time,  and 
stopping  to  listen,  as  if  he  were  curious  to  .know  whetbet  he 


was  watehed  by  any  one.  The  shadows  of  night  were  closing 
fast  around,  and  he  was  soon  lojt  in  the  gloom.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  she  had  traversed  the  lane  from  end  to  end, 
and  made  snre  that  he  was  gone,  that  she  re-entered  the  cot* 
tage,  and  hurriedly  harred  the  door  and  window. 

•  Mothers  said  Barnaby.  oWhat  is  the  matter?  Where 
is  the  blind  man?» 

« He  is  gone. » 

uGone!*  he  cried,  slarting  up. »  I  must  have  more  talk 
with  him.     Which  way  did  he  take?» 

«!  don't  know,*  she  answered,  folding  her  arms  about  him . 
«You  must  not  go  out  to-night.  There  are  ghosts  and  dreams 
abroad. » 

«Ay?i(  said  Barnaby,  in  a  frightened  whisper. 

« It  is  not  safe  to  stir.  We  must  leave  this  place  to-mor- 
row. • 

« This  place !   This  cottage — and  the  little  garden,  mother!  • 

n  Yes !  To-morrow  morning  at  sunrise.  We  must  travel  to 
London;  lose  ourselves  in  that  wide  plaee— there  woikld  be 
some  trace  of  us  in  any  other  town  •—  then  travel  on  agdft 
and  find  some  new  abode.  •      . 

Little  persuasion  was  required  to  reconcile  Barnaby  toany^ 
thing  that  promised  change.  In  another  minute,  he  was  wild 
with  delight;  in  another,  full  of  grief  at  the  prospect  of  part- 
ing with  his  friends  the' dogs  ;  in  another,  wild  again  ;  then 
he  was  fearful  of  what  she  had  said  to  prevent  his  wandering 
abroad  that  night,  and  full  of  terrors  and  strange  questions. 
His  light-heartedness  in  the  end  surmounted  all  his  other  feel- 
ings, and  lying  down  in  his  clothes,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
be  ready  on  the  moirow,  he  soon  fell  fast  asleep  before  the 
poor  tttrf  fire« 

His  mother  did  not  close  her  eyes,  but  sat  beside  him, 
watching.  Every  breath  of  wind  sounded  in  her  ears  like 
that  dreaded  footstep  at  the  door,  or  like  that  hand  upon  the 
latch,  and  made  the  calm  summer  night,  a  night  of  horror. 
At  length  the  welcome  day  appeared.  When  she  had  made 
the  little   preparations  which  were  needful  for  their  journey. 
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and  had  pvayed.upoii.hei:  knees  ^th  many  tears^  «lie  ronaed 
Barnaby,  ^ho  jumped  up  gaily  at  her  aumtnona.  . 

His  clothes  were  few  enough^  and  to  carry  Qrip  was  a  la* 
hour  of  love<  As  the  sun  shed  his  earliest  heams  upon  the 
earth,  they  closed  the  door  of  their  deserted  hone,  and  turn- 
ed away.  The  sky  was  blue  and  bright.  The  air  was  fresh 
and  filled  wilh  a  thousand  perfumes.  Bamaby  looked  upward, 
and  laughed  with  all  his  heart. 

But  it  was  a  day  he  usually  devoted  to  a  long  ramble,  and 
one  of  the  dogs — the  ugliest  of  them  all — came  bounding  up, 
and  jumping  round  him  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy.  He  had 
to  bid  him  go  back  in  a  surly  tone,  and  his  heart  smote  him 
while  he  did  so.  The  dog  retreated;  turned  with  a  half-in- 
credulous, half-imploring  look ;  came  a  little  back ;  and  stop- 
ped.— 

It  was  the  last  appeal  of  an  old  companion  and  a  faithful 
friend — cast  off.  Bamaby  could  bear  no  more,  and  as  he 
shook  his  head  and^  waved  his  playmate  home,  he  burst  into 
tears^   > 

•  CMi  mother,  mother,  how  mournful  he  will  be  when  he 
soratehes  at  the  door,  and  finds  it  always  shut  In 

There  was  such  a  sense  of  home  in  the  thought,  that  though 
her  own  eyes  overflowed  she  would  not  have  obliterated  the 
recollection  of  it,  either  from  her  own  mind  or  from  his,  for 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  wide  world. 


CHAPTBH    THE    TWENTY-NINTH. 

On  their  arrival  in  London,  bewildered  by  the  crowd  of 
people,  they  sat  down  in  one  of  the  recesses  on  Westminster 
bridge,  to  rest.  They  soon  became  aware  that  the  stream  of 
life  was  all  pouring  one  way,  and  that  a  vast  throng  of  per- 
sons were  crossing  the  river  from  the  Middlesex  to  the  Surrey 
shore,  in  unusual  haste  and  evident  excitement.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  in  knots  of  two  or  three,  or  sometimios  halfra- 
dozen;    they  spoke  little  together — ^many  of  then   were  quite 


flUent ;  and  hurried  on  as  if  iliej  had  one  absorbiof  object  in 
view,  which  was  common  to  them  all. 

Thisy  w^ere  surfurised  to  see  tkal  -neariy  every  man  in  this 
great coneouise^  which  still camepouring  past,  without  slacken- 
uig  in  the  least,  wore  in  bis  hat  a  bluie  cockade ;  and  thatthe 
chance  passengers  who  were  not ;  so  decorated,  appeared  tir 
midly  anxious  io  escape  obserration  or  attack,  and  gave  them 
the  wall  as  if  they  would  conciliate  them*  This,  however, 
was  natural  enough,  considering  their  inferiority  in  point  of 
numbers  ;  for  the  proportion  of  those  who  wore  bine  cocb- 
ades,  to  those  who  were  dressed  as  lisnal,  was  at  least  forty 
or  fifty  to  one.  There  was  no  quarrelling,  however :  the  blue 
cockades  went  swarming  on,  passing  each  other  when  they 
could,  and  making  all  the  speed  that  was  possible  in  sueh  a 
multitude;  and  exchanged  nothing  more  than  looks,  and  very 
often*  not  even  those,  with  such  of  this  passeis-by  as  were  not 
of  their  number. 

At  first,  the  current  of  people  had  been  confined  to  the  two 
pathways,  and  but  a  few  more  eager  stragglers  kept  the  road. 
But  after  half  an  hour  or  so,  the  passage  was  completely 
blocked  up  by  the  great  press,  which,  being  now  closely 
wedged  together,  and'  impeded  by  the  carts  and  coaches!  it  en^ 
countered,  moved  but  slowly,  and  was  sometimes  at  a  stand 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  together. 

After,  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  hours,  the  numbers  began  to 
diminish  visibly,  and  gradually  dwindling  away,  by  little  and 
little,  left  the  bridge  quite  dear,  save  that,  now  and  then, 
some  hot  and  dusty  man  with  the  cockade  in  his  hat,  and 
his  coat  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  went  panting  by,  fearful 
of  being  too  late,  or  stopped  to  ask  which  way  his  friends 
had  taken,  and  being  directed,  hastened  on  again  like  one  re^ 
freshed.  In  this  comparative  solitude,  which  seemed  quite 
strange  and  novel  after  the  late  crowd,  the  widow  had  for  the 
first  time  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  of  an  old  man  wht> 
came  and  sat  beside  thejn ,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  great 
assemblage. 

« Why,  where  have  you  come  from, »  he  returned,  « that 
you  haven't  heard  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  great  association 


? 
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This  is  the  day  that  he  preseals  the  petition  against  the  €a* 
tholics,  God  bless  him !  • 

« What  ha^e  all  these  mea  to  do  with  that  ? »  she  asked. 

« What  have  they  to  do  with  it !  •  the  old  man  replied. 
« Why,  how  you  talk !  Don't  yon  know  his  Lordship  has  de- 
clared he  won't  present  it  to  the  honse  at  all,  unless  it  is  at- 
tended to  the  door  by  forty  thousand  good  and  true  men  at 
least  ?    There's  a  crowd  for  you  ! » 

<(A  crowd  indeed!  said  Bamaby.  «Do  you  hear  that, 
mother ! » 

« And  they're  mustering  yondw,  as  I  am  told, »  resumed  the 
old  man,  « nigh  upon  a  hundred  thousand  strong.  Ah !  Let 
Lord  George  alone.  He  knows  his  power.  There'll  be  a 
good  many  faces  inside  them  three  windows  over  there,  •  and 
he  pointed  to  where  the  House  of  Commons  overlooked  the 
river ,^ « that'll  turn  pale  when  good  Lord  George  gets  up  this 
afternoon,  and  with  reason  too.  Ay,  ay.  Let  his  Lordship 
afone.  Let  him  alone.  He  knows. «  And  so,  with  much 
mumbling  and  chuckling  and  shaking  of  his  forefinger,  he 
rose,  with  the  assistance  of  his  stick,  and  tottered  off. 

« Mother ! »  said  Bamaby,  « that's  a  brave  crowd  he  talks^of. 
Come !  • 

« Not  to  join  it ! »  cried  his  mother. 

•  Yes,  yes, »  he  answered,  plucking  at  her  sleeve.  « Why 
not?    Come!» 

« You  don't  know, »  she  urged,  •  what  mischief  they  may 
do,  where  they  may  lead  you,  what  their  meaning  is.  Dear 
Barnaby,  for  my  sake — »  * 

«For  your  sakeN  be  cried,  patting  her  hand.  «Well!  It 
IS  for  your  sake  mother.  You  remember  what  the  blind  man 
said,  about  the  gold.  Here's  a  brave  crowd !  Come !  Or 
wait  till  I  come  back — yes^  yes,  wait  here.  >» 

She  tried  with  all  the  earnestness  her  fears  engendered,  to 
turn  him  from  his  purpose,  but  in  vain.  He  was  stooping 
down  to  buckle  on  his  shoe,  when  a  hackney ^oach  passed 
them  rather  quickly,  and  a  voice  inside  called  to  the 
to  stop. 

« Young  man,  •  said  a  voice  within. 

-Who's  that?"  cried  Barnaby,  looking  up. 
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•  Do  yMi  wear.diii'OriMuiMtttBv  reluriied  the  slntngar,  hold- 
ing out  a  blue  cockade. 

•  In  Hea:veift'9  name^  no.  Pray  do  n6t  giv«  U  hSm ! »  ex- 
daiined  the  widow. 

•  Speak  for  yourself,  woman, »  'said  the  man  within  the 
coach,  coldly.  « Leave  the  youof  man  to  his  choice ;  he's 
old  enough  to  make  it,  and  to  snap  your  apron-brings.  He 
knows,  without  your  telling,  whether  he  wears  the  sign  of  a 
loyal  Englishman  or  not. » 

Bamahy ,  trembling  with  impatience,  cried   « Yes !  yes,  yes, 
I  do,  i(    as  he  had  cried    a    dozen    times    already.     The  man 
threw  him  a  cockade^  and  crying  « Make  haste  to  Saint  George's 
Fields,*   ordered   the   coachman   to  drive   on   fast;   and  left' 
them. 

^  With  hands  thsft  trembled  with  his  eagerness  to  fix  the 
bauble  in  his  hat,  Bariiaby  was  adjusting  it  as  he  best  could, 
and  hurriedly  replying  to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  mother, 
when  two  gentlemen  passed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 
Observing  them,  and  seeing  ho^  9amaby  was  occupied,  they 
stopped,  whispered  together,  for  an  instant,  turned  back,  and 
caine  over  to  them. 

•  Why  are  you  sitting  here  ? »  said  one  of  them,  who  was 
dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  wore  long  lank  hair,  and  car- 
ried a  great  cane.   « Why  have  you  not  gone  with,  the  rest?< 

•  I  am  going,  sir,  •  replied  Barnaby,  finishing  his  task,  and 
putting  his  hat  on  with  an  air  of  pride.  « I  shall  be  there 
directly.- 

•  Say  my  Lord^  young  man/  when  his  Lordship  does  you 
the  honour  of  speaking  to  you,.*  said  the  i^oond  gentleman 
mildly.  •  If  you*  don't,  know  .J^ord  George  Gordon  when  you 
see  him,  it's  htgh  time,  you  sboul^. » 

« N^,  Gashford, »  said  Lord  George^  aa  Baroaby  putted  off 
his  hat  again  and  made  him  a  low  bow, « ifb  no  great  OM^er  on 
a  day  like  this,  which  every  JBngliahman  will  remember  with 
delight  and  pride.  Put  on  your,  hiBt,  fitiefd,  and  follow  ua» 
for  you  lag  behind  and  are  late.  It's  past  ten  now. .  ^Oidn'f 
you  know  that'ithe  hour  jof  amwmhKag  waa  t|»A. o'clock? K 
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:  Mmabj  diook 'his  iiead  aad  Imked   vacimtlf  frMi.  one  to 
Ihe  other. 

<tYou'BiSgki  haYeiknown  it,  friends  said  Gashford,  "it^was 
perfectly  understood.     How  came  you  to  be  so  ill  inforoied? » 

<« He  cannpt  tell  you,  sir,  <•  Jthe  wido^  interposed.  «It:'s  of 
Qo  use  to  ask.  him.  We  are  but  this  morning,  come  from  a 
long  distance  in  the  country ,  and  know  nothing  of  these  mat- 
ters. » 

« The  cause  has  taken  a  deep  root^  and  has  spread  its  bran- 
ches far  and  wide,  •  said  Lord  George  to  his  secretary.  «^This 
is  a  pleasant  hearing.     I  thank  Heaven  for  it!* 

« Amen !  n  eried  Gashford  with  a  solemn  face. 
•  vYou  do  not  understand  me,  my  Lord,'  said  the  widow. 
« Pardon  me,  but  you  cruelly  mistake  my  meaning.  We  know 
nothing  of  these  matters.  We  have  no  desire  or  right  to  join 
in  what  you  are  about  to  dp.  This  is  my  son,  my  poor  af- 
Aicted  son,  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life.  In  mercy's  name, 
my  Lord,  go  your  way  alone,  and  do  not  tempt  him  into 
danger!* 

■  My  good  woman,*  said  Gashford,  «how  can  you !— Dear 
me! — What  do  you  mean  by  tempting,  and' by  danger?  Do 
you  think  his  Lordship  is  a  roaring  lion,  going  about  and 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour  ?     God  bless  me  ! » 

«No,  no,  .my  Lord,  forgive  me, »  implored  the  widow, 
laying  both  her  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  did,  or  said,  in  the  earnestness  of  her  supplication, 
•(but  there  are  reasons  why  you  should  hear  my  earnest, 
mother's  prayer,  and  leave  my  son  with  me.  Oh  do!  He 
is  ttot  in  his  right  senses,  he  is  not,  indeed ! » 

«It  -is  a  bad  sign  of  the  wickedness  of  these,  times,*   said 
Lord  Georgie,  evading  her  touch,  and  colouring  deeply;  « that 
those  who  cling  to  the  truth  and  support  the  right  cai&e,  are' 
siet  '&omn  a$  mad.    Have  you  the  heart  to  say  this  of  your 
own  mi,  tinnatural  mother !  * 

« I  am  astonished  at  you ! »  said  Gashford,  with  a  kind  d 
nn^elc  severity.  «This  is  a  very  sad  picture  of  female  de«- 
pravlty.  »•'  '      '      ' 

•  He  has  surely  no  appearance,  *  isaid  LortlJCreorge,  glaneing 
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at  Bamaby^  and  whispering  in  his  secretary's  ear,  « of  being 
deranged?  And  even  if  he  had,  we  most  not  construe  any 
trifling  peculiarity  into  madness.  Which  of  us » —  and  here 
he  turned  red  again--«-«  would  be  safe,  if  that  were  made  the 
law!* 

«Not  one, »  replied  the  secretary;  «in  that  case,  the  greater 
the  zeal,  the  truth,  and  talent;  the  more  direct  the  call  from 
ahoye;  the  clearer  would' be  the  madness.  With  i«gard  to 
this  young  man,  my  Lord, «  he  added,  with  a  lip  that  slight- 
ly curled  as  he  looked  at  Barnaby,  who  stood  twirling  his 
hat^  and  stealthily  beckoning  them  to  come  away,  « he  is  as 
sensible  and  self-possessed  as  any  one  I  ever  saw.  * 

«And  you  desire  to  make  one  of  this  great  body  ?»  said 
Lord  George,  addressing  him  ;  «and  intended  to  make  one, 
did  youPi 

« Yes — yes, »  said  Barnaby,  with  sparkling  eyes.  « To  be 
sure  I  did !  I  told  her  so  myself. » 

« I  see, »  replied  Lord  George,  with  a  reproachful  glance  at 
the  unhappy  mother.  «I  thought  so.  Follow  me  and  this 
gentleman,  and  you  shall  have  your  wish.  >* 

Barnaby  kissed  his  mother  tenderly  on  the  cheek,  and  bid- 
ding her  be  of  good  cheer,  for  their  fortunes  were  both  made 
now,  did  as  he  was  desired.  She,  poor  woman,  followed 
too— with  how  much  fear  and  grief  it  would  be  hard  to  tell. 

They  passed  quickly  through  "the  Bridge-road,  where  the 
shops  were  all  shut  up  (for  the  passage  of  the  great  crowd 
and  the  expectation  of  their  return  had  alarmed  the  tradesmen 
for  their  goods  and  windows),  and  where,  in  the  upper  sto- 
ries, aU  the  inhabitants  were  congregated,  looking  down  into 
the  street  below,  with  faces  variously  expressive  of  alarm,  of 
interest,  expectancy,  and  indignation.  Some  of  these  applauded, 
and  some  hissed;  but  regardless  of  these  interruptions— for  the 
noise  of  a  vast  congregation  .of  people  at  a  little  distance, 
sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  roaring  of  a  sea  —  Lord  George 
Gordon  quickened  his  pace,  and  presently  arrived  before  St. 
George's  Fields. 

They  were  really  fields  at   that   time,    and  of  considerable 
extent.    Here  an  immense   multitude  was   collected,    bearing 
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fla^  of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  but  all  of  the  same  colonr — 
bine,  like  the  cockades — some  sections  marching  to  and  fro  in 
miliiarj  array,  and  others  drawn  up  in  circles,  squares,  and 
Knes.  A  larg^  portion,  both  of  the  bodies  which  paraded  the 
ground,  and  of  those  which  remained  stationary,  were  occu- 
pied in  singing  hymns  or  psalms.  With  whomsoever  this  ori- 
ginated, it  was  well  done;  for  the  sound  of  so  many  thousand 
voices  in  the  air  must  have  stirred  the  heart  of  any  man  with- 
in him,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
enthusiasts,  however  mistaken. 

Scouts  had  been  posted  in  advance  of  the  great  body,  to 
give  notice  of  their  leader's  coming.  These  falling  back,  the 
word  was  quickly  passed  through  the  whole  host,  and  for  a 
short  interval  there  ensued  a  profound  and  death-like  silence, 
during  which  the  mass  was  so  still  and  quiet,  that  the  flutter- 
ing of  a  banner  caught  the  eye,  and  became  a  circumstance 
of  note.  Then  they  burst  into  a  tremendous  shout,  into  an*, 
other,  and  another  ;  and  the  air  seemed  rent  and  ^shaken,  as 
if  by  the  discharge  of  cannon.  * 

« Gashford  ! »  cried  Lord  George,  pressing  his  secretary's  arm 
tight  .within  his  own,  and  speaking  with  as  much  emotion  in 
his  voice,  as  in  his  altered  face,  •>  I  am  called  indeed,  now. 
I  feel  and  know  it.  I  am  the  leader  of  a  host.  If  they  sum- 
moned me  at  this  moment  with  one  voice  to  lead  them  on  to 
death,  Vd  do  it — Yes,  and  fall  first  myself! » 

■  It  is  a  proud  sight,*  said  the  secretary.  « It  is  a  noble 
day  for  England,  and  for  the  great  cause  throughout  the 
world.  Such  homage,  my  Lord,  as  I,  an  humble  but  devoted 
man,  can  render — » 

«•  What  arci  you  doing ! »  cried  his  master,  catching  him  by 
both  hands ;  for  he  had  made  a  show  of  kneeling  at  his  feet; 
•  Do  not  unfit  me,  de^  Gashford,  for  the  solemn  duty  of  this 
glorious  day —  •  the  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  gentle- 
man as  he  said  the  words.—*  Let  us  go  among  them;  we  have 
to  find  a  place  in  some  division  for  this  new  recruit  —  give 
me  your  hand. » 

Gashford  slid  his  cold  insidious  palm  into  his  nuiater's  graq>. 
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and  so,  hand  ui  band,  and  followed  still  bj  Barnaby  and  by 
bis  mother  too,  they  mingled  with  the  concourse. 

They,  had  by  this  time  taken  to  their  singing  again,  and  as 
their  leader  paned  between  their  ranks,  they  raised  their  voi- 
ces to  their  utmost.  Many  of  those  who  were  banded  together 
to  support  the  religion  of  their  country,  even  unto  death, 
had  never  heard  a  hymn  or  psalm  in  all  their  lives.  But 
these  fellows  having  for  the  most  part  strong  lungs,  and  being 
naturally  fond  of  singing,  chanted  any  ribaldry  or  nonsense 
that  occurred  to  them,  feeling  pretty  certain  that  it  would  not 
be  detected  in  the  general  chorus,  and  not  caring  very  much 
if  it  were.  Many  of  these  voluntaries  were  sung  under  the 
very  nose  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  who,  quite  unconscious  of 
their  burden,  passed  on  with  his  usual  stiff  and  solemn  de» 
portment,  very  much  edified  and  delighted  by  the  pious  con- 
duct of  his  followers. 

So  they  went  on  and  on,  up  this  line,  down  that,  round 
the  exterior  of  this  circle,  and  on  every  side  of  that  hollow 
square;  and  still  there  were  lines,  and  squares,  and  circles 
out  of  number  to  review.  The  day  being  now  intensely  hot, 
and  the  sun  striking  down  his  fiercest  rays  upon  the  field, 
those  who  carried  heavy  banners  began  to  grow  faint  and 
weary ;  most  of  the  number  assembled  were  fain  to  pull  off 
their  neckcloths,  and  throw  their  coats  and  waistcoats  open; 
and  some,  towards  the  centre,  quite  overpowered  by  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  which  was  of  course  rendered  more  unendurable 
by  the  multitude  around  them,  lay  down  upon  the  grass,  and 
offered  all  they  had  about  them  for  a  drink  of  water.  Still, 
no  man  left  the  ground,  not  even  Of  these  who  were  so  dis- 
tressed; still  Lord  George,  streaming  from  every  pore,  went 
on  with  Gashford ;  and  still  Barnaby  and  his  mother  followed 
close  behind  them. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  long  line  of  some  eight 
hundred  men  in  single  file,  and  Lord  George  had  turned  his 
head  to  look  back,  when  a  loud  cry  of  recognition-— in  that 
peculiar  and  half-stifled  tone  which  a  voice  has,  when  it  is 
raised  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great  concourse 
of  persons — was  heard,   aqd  a  man   stepped  with  a  shout  of 
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laughter,  from  the  rank^  and  smote  Bamaby  on  the  ahoolden 
with  his  heavy  hand. 

" « How  now  ! »   he  cried.    « fiarnaby  Radge !    Why,    where 
have  you  been^  hiding  for  these  hundred  years ! » 

Bamaby  had  been  thinking  within  himself  that  the  smell  of 
the  trodden  grass  brought  bade  his  old  days  at  cricket,  when 
he  was  a  young  boy  and  played  onGhigwell  Green.  Confused 
by  this  sudden  and  boisterous  address,  he  stared  in  a  bewil- 
dered manner  at  the  man,  and  could  scarcely  say  nWhat! 
Hugh ! »  ' 

>  Hugh !  M  echoed  the  other  ;  « ay,  Hugh — Maypole  Hugh ! 
You  remember  my  dog?  He's  alive  now,  and  will  know 
you,  I  warrant.  What,  you  wear  the  colour,  do  you?  Well 
done  !    Ha  ha  ha ! » 

« You  know  this  young  man,  I  see,  >  said  Lord  George. 

« Know  him,  my  Lord !  as  well  as  I  know  my  own  right 
hand.     My  captain  knows  him.     We  all  know  him. » 

« Will  you  take  him  into  your  division  ? » 

M  It  hasn't  in  it  a  better,  nor  a  nimbler,  nor  a  more  active 
man,  than  Barnaby  Rudge, »  said  Hugh.  «Show  me  the  man 
who  says  it  has.  Fall  in,  Barnaby.  He  shall  march,  my 
Lord,  between  me  and  Dennis ;  and  he  shall  carry, »  he  ad- 
ded, taking  a  flag  from  the  hand  of  a  tired  man  who  tender- 
ed it,  «the  gayest  silken  streamer  in  this  valiant  army. » 

•  In  the  name  of  God,  no!»  shrieked  the  widow,  darting 
forward.  « Bamaby — my  Lord — ^see — he'll  come  back — Bar- 
naby— Barnaby  I » 

« Women  in  the  field ! »  cried  Hugh,  stepping  between  them, 
and  holding  her  off.     « Holloa !     My  captain  there !  • 

« What's  the  matter  here  ? »  cried  Simon  Tappertit,  bursting 
up  in  a  great  heat.     «Do  you  call  this  order?* 

•  Nothing  like  it,  captain,*  answered  Hugh,  still  holding 
her  back  with  his  outstretched  hand.  •  It's  against  all  orders. 
Ladies  are  carrying  off  our  gallant  soldiers  from  their  duty. 
The  word  of  command,  captain!  They're  filing  off  the  ground. 
Quick ! » 

•  Close!*  cried  Simon,  with  the  whole  power  of  his  lungs. 
•  Form !    March ! » 


^le  waa  thvown  to  the  ground  ;  the  whole  field  was  in  mo^ 
fioB ;  '  Barhabj  was  whiried  away  into  the  heart  of  a  dense 
mass  of  men,  and  she  saw  him  no  more. 
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The  mob  had  been  divided  from  its  first  assemblage  into 
four  divisions ;  the  London,  the  Westminster^  the  Southward, 
and  the  Scotch.  Each  of  these  divisions  being  subdivided  into 
various  bodies,  and  these  bodies  being  drawn  up  in  various 
forms  and  figures,  the  general  arrangement  was,  except  to  the 
few  chiefs  and  leaders,  as  unintelligible  as  the  plan  of  a  gre^t 
battle  to  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  field..  It  was  not  with- 
out its  method,  however;  for,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
after  being  put  in  motion,  the  crowd  had  resolved  itself  into 
three  great  parties,  and  were  prepared,,  as  had  been  arranged, 
to.  cross  the  river  by  diiTerent  bridges,  and  make  for  the  House 
of  Commons  in  separate  detachments. 

At  the  head  of  that  division  which  had  Westminster  Bridge 
for  its  approach  to  the  scene  of  action,  Lord  George  Gordon 
took  his  post ;  witl^  Gashford  at  his  right  hand,  and  sundry 
ruffians,,  of  most  unpromising  appearance,  forming  a  kind  of 
staff  about  him.  The  conduct  of  a  second  party,  whose  route 
lay  by  Blackfriars,  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment, including  perhaps  a  dozen  men  :. while  the  third,  which 
was  to  go  by  London  Bridge,  and  through  the  main  streets, 
in  order  that  their  numbers  and  their  serious  intentions  might 
be  the  better  known  and  appreciated  by  the  citizens,  were  led 
by  Simon  Tappertit  (assisted  by  a  few  subalterns,  selected  from 
the  (')  Brotherhood  of  United  Bull-dogs),  Dennis  the  hang- 
man, Hugh,  and  some  others. 

The  word  of  command  being  given,  each  of  these  great  bo- 
dies took  the  road  assigned  to  it,  and  departed  on  its  way, 
in  perfect  order  and  profound  silence.  That  which  went 
through  the  City  greatly  exceeded  the  others  in  number,  and 
was  of  such  prodigious  extent   that  when  the   rear  began  to 

C]  A  clttb  of  disorderly  ipprjeniiMS  of  vhidi  Tappertit  wai  the  prendeot. 
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mave,  the  front  was  nearly  four  miles  in  adTanoe,  notwith- 
standing  that  the  men  marched  three  abreast  and  followed 
very  close  upon  each  other. 

At  the  head  of  this  party,  in  the  place  where  Hugh,  in  the 
madness  of  his  humour,  had  stationed  him,  and  walking  be- 
tween that  dangerous  companion  and  the  hangman,  went  Bar- 
naby  ;  as  many  a  man  among  the  thousands  who  looked  on 
that  day  afterwards  remembered  well.  Forgetful  of  all  other 
things  in  the  ecstacy  of  the  moment,  his  face  fluriied  and  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  delight,  heedless  of  the  weight  of  the 
great  banner  he  carried,  and  mindful  only  of  its  flashing  in 
the  sun  and  rustling  in  the  summer  breeze,  on  he  went,  proud, 
happy,  elated  past  all  telling :  —  the  only  light-hearted,  un- 
designing  creature,  in  the  whole  assembly. 

It  was  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  three  great  parties  met  at  Westminster,  and,  uniting  into 
one  huge  mass,  raised  a  tremendous  shout.  This  was  not 
only  done  in  token  of  their  presence,  but  as  a  signal  to  those 
on  whom  the  task  devolved,  that  it  ^as  time  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  lobbies  of  both  Houses,  and  of  the  various  ave- 
nues of  approach,  and  of  the  gallery  stairs.  To  the  last-nam- 
ed place,  Hugh  and  Dennis,  still  with  their  pupil  between 
them,  rushed  straightway  ;  Bamaby  having  given  his  flag  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  their  own  party,  who  kept  them  at  the 
outer  door.  Their  followers  pressing  on  behind,  they  were 
borne  as  on  a  great  wave  to  the  very  doors  of  the  gallery, 
whence  it  was  impossible  to  retreat,  even  if  they  had  been 
so  inclined,  by  reason  of  the  throng  which  choked  up  the 
passages.  It  is  a  familiar  expression  in  describing  a  great 
crowd,  that  a  person  might  have  walked  upon  the  people's 
heads.  In  this  case  it  was  actually  done;  for  a  boy  who  had 
by  some  means  got  among  the  concourse,  and  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  sufibcation,-  climbed  to  the  shoulders  of  a  man 
beside  him  and  walked  upon  the  people's  hats  and  heads  into 
the  open  street ;  traversing  -in  his  passage  the  whole  length  of 
two  staircases  and  a  long  gallery.  Nor  was  the  swarm  with^ 
out  less  dense;  fdP  a  basket  which  had  been  tossed  into  the 
crowd,  was  jerked  from  head  to  head,  and  shoulder  to  shouf 
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der».  and  wmi  qilHdsg  and  whirling  on  abirre  Aem,  vntil  it 
was  loat  to  view,  without  oyer  once  falling  in  among  them  or 
coming  near  the  ground.  -^ 

Through  this  vast  throng,  sprinkled  doubtlett  here  and  there 
with  honest  zealots,  but  composed  for  the  most  *  part  of  the 
yery  seum  and  refuse  of  London,  whose  growth  was  fostered 
by  bad  criminal  laws,  bad  prison  regulations,  and  the  worst 
conoeiyable  p<dice,—  such  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  as  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  be  already  at 
their  posts,  were  compelled  to  fight  and  force  their  way.  Their 
carriages  were  stopped  and  broken ;  the  wheels  wrenched  off; 
the  glasses  shivered  to  atx>ms  ;  the  panels  beaten  in  ;  driyers, 
footmen,  and  masters,  pulled  from  their  seats  and  rolled  in 
the  mud.  Lords^  commoners,  and  reyerend  Bishops,  with 
little  distinction  of  person  or  party,  were  kicked  and  pinched 
and  hustled  ;  passed  from  hand  to  hand  through  yarious  stages 
of  ill-usage ;  and  sent  to  their  fellow  senators  at  last  with 
their  clothes  hanging  in  ribands  about,  them,  their  bagwigs 
torn  off,  themselves  ^eechless  and  breathless,  and  their  per- 
sons covered  with  the  powder  which  had  bera  cuffed  and  bea- 
ten out  of  their  hair.  One  Lord  was'  so  long  in  the  hands 
of  the  populace,  that  the  Peers  as  a  body  resolved  to  sally 
forth  and  rescue  him,  and  were  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  when 
he  happily  appeared  among  them  covered  with  dirt  and  bruis* 
es,  and  hardly  to  be  recognized  by  diose  who  knew  him 
best.  The  noise  and  uproar  were  on  the  increase  every  mo- 
ment. The  air  was  filled  with  execrations,  hoots,  and  bowl- 
ings. The  mob  raged  and  roared,  like  a  mad  monster  as  it 
was,  unceasingly,  and  each  new  outrage  served  to  swell  its 
fury. 

Within  doors,  matters  were  even  yet  more  threatening.  Lord 
George— preceded  by  a  man  who  carried  the  immense  petition 
on  a  porter's  knot  through  the  lobby  to  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  it  was  received  by  two  oflScers  of  the 
house  who  rolled  it  up  to  the  table  ready  for  presentation-^ 
had  taken  his  seat  at  an  early  hour,  before  the  Speaker  went 
to  prayers.  His  followers  pouring  in  at  the  same  tame,  the 
lobbj  and  all  the  avennes  were  immediately  filled,  as  we  have 
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^^11:  thus  tbe  members  were  not  only  attadced  in  thriir  pas^ 
sage  through  the  streets,  but  were  set  upon  within  the  very 
walls  of  Parliament;  while  the  tumult,  both  within  and  without, 
was  80  great  that  those  who  attempted  to  qpealL  could  searoe- 
ly  hear  their  own  voices ;  far  less  consult  upon  the  course  it 
would  be  wise  to  take  in  such  extremity,  or .  animate  each 
other  to  dignified  and  firm  resistance.  So  sure  as  any  mem- 
ber, just  arrived,  with  dress  disordered  and  dishevelled  hair, 
came  struggling  through  the  crowd  in  the  lobby,  it  ydled  and 
screamed  in  triumph  ;  and  when  the  door  of  the  house,  par- 
tially and'  cautiously  opened  by  those  within  for  his  admission, 
gave  them  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  interior,  they  grew 
more  wild  and  savage,  like  beasts  at  the  sight  of  prey,  and 
made  a  rush  against  the  portal  which  strained  its  locks  and 
bolts  in  their  staples,  and  shook  the  very  beams. 

The  stranger's  gallery,  which  was  immediately  above  the 
door  of  the  house,  had  been  ordered  to  be  closed  on  the  first 
rumour  of  disturbance,  and  was  empty;  save  that  now  and 
then  Lord  George  t^ok  his  seat  there,  for  the  convenience  of 
coming  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  which  led  to  it,  and  repeat- 
ing to  the  people  whalt  had  passed  within.  It  was  on  these 
stairs  that  Barnaby,  Hugh,  and  Dennis  were  posted.  There 
were  two  fights,  short,  steep,  and  narrow,  running  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  leading  to  two  little  doors  communicating 
wfth  a  low  passage  which  op«ied  on  the  gallery.  Between 
them  was  a  kind  of  well,  or  unglazed  skylight  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air  into  the  lobby,  which  might  be  some, 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below. 

'■  Upon  one  of 'these  little  staircases — not  that  at  the  head  of 
which  Lord  George  appeared  from  time  to  time,  but  the  other, 
Gasfafovd  st6od  with  his  elbow  on  the  bannister,  and  bis  cheek 
resting  on  his  hand,  with  his  usual  crafty  aspect.  Whenever 
he  varied  this  attitude  in  the  slightest  degree— ^so  much  as  by 
the  gentlest  motion  of  his  arm — the  uproar  was  certain- to  in- 
crease, not  merely  there,  bdt  in  the  lobby  below ;  from  which 
place  no  doubt,  some  man  who  acted  as  fugleman  to  the  rest, 
was  constantly  looking  up  and  watching  him. 

•  Order  In   cried  Hugh,  in  a  voice  which  made  itself  heard 
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eVM  ai>dve  the  roar  and  tainuU,  as  Lord  Oocrrga  appealed  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase.    •  News !  News  from  mj  Lord !  • 

The  noise  continned,  nothwithstanding  his  appearance,  iia- 
lil  Gashford  looked  round.  There  was*silenee  immediately — 
^ven  among  the  people  in  the  passages  without,  and  on  the 
other  staircases,  who  oonld  neither  see  nor  hear,  but  to  whom, 
notwithstanding,  the  signal  was  conreyed  with  marvdious  ra- 
pidity. 

•  Gentlemen «  said  Lord  George,  who  was  very  pale  and 
agitated,  «We  must  be  firm.  They  talk  of  delays,  but  we 
mast  have  no  delays.  They  talk  of  taking  your  petition  into 
oonsideration  next  Tuesday,  but  we  mnst  have  it  poasidered 
now.  Present  appearances  look  bad  for  our  success,  but  we 
must  succeed  and  will !  • 

tt We  must  succeed  ahd  will!*  echoed  the  crowd.  And  so 
amottg  their  shouts  and  cheers  and  other  cries,  he  bowed  to 
them  and  retired,  and  presently  came  back  again.  There  was 
another  gesture  ffom  Gashford,  and  a  dead  silence  directly. 

« I  am  afraid, »  he  said,  this  time,  « that  we  have  little  rea- 
mokj  gentlemen,  to  hope  for  miy  redress  from  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament.  -But  we  must  redress  our  own  grievances,  we 
must  meet  again,  we  must  put  our  trust  in  Providence,  and 
it  will  bless  our  endeavours. » 

This  sfieech  being  a  little  more  temperate  than  the  last, 
was  not  so  favourably  received.  When  the  n<Hse  and  exas- 
peration were  at  their  height,  he  came  back  once  more,  and 
told  Ihem  that  the  alarm  had  gone  forth  for  many  miles 
round  I  that  when  the  King  heard  of  their  assembling  together 
in  that  great  body,  he  had  no  doubt  His  Hi\jesty  would  send 
down -private  orders  to.  have  their  wishes  complied  with;  and 
with  the  manner  of  his  speech  as  childish,  irresolute,  and  un- 
eertaSn  as  his  matter— rwas  proceeding  further,  when  two  gen- 
tleman suddenly;  appeared  at  the  door  where  he  stood,  and 
pressing  past  him  and  coming  a  step  or  two  lower  down  upon 
the  stairs,  confronted  the  people. 

Thebbldnels  of  this,  action  quite  took  them  by  surprise. 
They  ware  nol  the  less  disconcerted,  when  one  of  the  gentle 
men,  turning  to  Lord  George,  spoke  thus  — in  a  loud  voice 
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tluit  they  might  hear  htm  well,   but  Ifaiie  eoollji  and  ooljecr- 

tedly. 

«Yoa  may  lell  these  people,  if  you  pleaae,  my  Lord,  that 
1  am  General  Conway*  of  whom  they  ha^e  heard ;  and  that  I 
oppose  this  petition,  and  all  their  proceedings,  and  yours.  I 
am  a  soldier,  you  may  iM  them  ;  and  I  will  protect  the  free- 
dom of  this  place  with  my  sword.  You  see,  my  Lord,  thai 
the  members  of  this  house  are  all  in  arms  to-day  ;  yon  know 
that  the  entrance  to  it  is  a  narrow  one  ;  you  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that  there  are  men  within  these  walls  who  are  determine 
ed  to  defend  that  pass  to  the  last,  and  hefore  whom  many 
lives  must  fall  if  your  adherents  persevere.  Have  a  care  whi^ 

you  do. » 

•  And  my  Lord  George, »  said  the  other  gentleman,  address 
stng  bim  in  like  manner,  «I  desire  them  to  hear  this,  from 
me — Colonel  Gordon — your  near  relation.  If  a  man  among 
this  crowd,  whose  uproar  strikes  us  deaf,  crosses  the  thres- 
hold of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  swear  to  run  my  sword 
that  moment — not  into  his,  but  into  your  body  !  » 

With  that,  they  stepped  bade  again,  keeping  their  faoes 
towards  the  crowd  ;  took  each  an  arm  of  the  misguided  noble- 
man ;  drew  him  into  the  passage,  and  shut  the  door;  whidi 
they  directly  locked  and  fastened  on  the  inside. 

This  was  so  quiekly  done,  and  the  demeanour  of  both  gen- 
tlemen— who'  were  not  young  men  eitfaer-«*was  so  gallant  and 
resolute;  that  the  crowd  faltered  and  stared  at  eadi  other  with 
irresolute  and  timid  looks.  Many  tried  to  turn  towards  the 
door ;  some  of  the  faintest  -  hearted  cried  that  they  had  best 
go  back,  and  called  to  those  behind  to  give  way;  and  the 
panic  and  confusion  were  increasing  rapidly,  when  Gashford 
whispered  Hugh. 

« What  now ! »  Hugh  roared  aloud,  tumin^^  towards  them. 
« Why  go  back  ?  Where  can  yon  do  better  than  here,  b^s! 
One  good  rush  against  these  doors  and  one  below  at  the  same 
time,  will  do  the  business.  Rush  on,  then!  As  to  the  door 
below,  •  let  those  stand  back  who  are  afraid.  Let  those  who 
are  not  afraid,  try  who  shall  be  the  first  to  |pass  il.  Here 
goes!     Look  out  down  there!*  < 
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'Without  Uie  ^lay  <tf  an  instant,  he'  thr^w  himdelf  head- 
iMAg*  o^^ei.  the  bannisterS'  into  the  lobby  helow.  He  had  hardly 
Mttohed  -the  gromMl  when  Barnaby  waa  at  his  side.  The  chap- 
Iain's  assislant,  and  some  members  who  were  impldrnig  the 
peoph  to  retire,:  immediately  withdrew  ;  and  then,  with  a 
great  sheut^  both  crowds  threw  themselTes  against  the  doors 
peHMMally  and  besieged  the  House  in  earnest* 
>  At  that  moment,  when  a  second  onset  must  hare  brought 
that  into  coUisioa  with  those  who  stood  on  the  defensive 
irithiw,  hi  which  case  great  loss  of  life  and  bloodshed  would 
ineritably  have  •ensued^ —  the  hindmost  portion  of  the  crowd 
gave  way,  and  the  rumour  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth  that 
a  measenger  had  been  despatched  by  water  for  the  military, 
who  were  forming  in  the  street.  Fearful  of  sustaining  a  charge 
in  the  narrow  passages  in  which  they  were  so  closely  wedg^ 
est  together,  the  throng  poured  out  as  impetuoudy  as  they 
had  floched  in.  As  the  whole  stream  turned  at  once,  Bamn- 
hjf  and  Hugh  went  with  it :  and  so,  ighting  and  struggling 
amd  trampling  on  fallen  men  and  being  trampled  on  in  turn 
Aemselve^,  they  and  the  whole  mass  floated  by  degrees  into 
tfte  open  street,  where  a  large  detachment  of  the  Guards,  both 
kocse  and  foot,  came  hurrying  up  ;  clearing  the  ground  befose 
them  so  rapidly  that  the  people  seemed  to  melt  away  as  they 
adTanced. 

The  word  of  command  to  halt  being  given,  the  soldierB  for- 
flved  acroai  the  street ;  the  rioters,  breathless  and  exhausted 
with  Iheif  late  exertions,  formed  likewise,  though  in  a  very 
hregnlar  and  disorderly  manner.  The  cmnmanding  oiBcer  rode 
hastily  into  the  open  space  between  the  two  bodies,  accom- 
panied by  a  magistrate  and  an  officer  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  whose  accommodation  a  couple  of  troopers  had  has- 
t3y  dismounted.'    The   Riot   Act  was  read,   but  not   a    man 

stirred. 

In  the  fint  rank  of  the  insurgents,  Barnaby  and  Hugh  stood 
side  by  side.  Somebody  had  thrust  into  Barnaby 's  hands  when 
he  came  out  into  the  street,  his  precious  flag  ^  which,  being 
noir  roHed  up  and  tied  round  the  pole,  looked  like  a  giant 
quarter-stair  as  h6  grasped  it  firmly  and  stood  upon  his  guard. 


If  ey«r  oiu  believed  with  his  whole  heart  jvd  ioal  tlmt  he 
was  engafed  in  a  just  catwe,  and  that  he  was  bound  loMaa4 
hjf  his  leader  to  the  last,  poor  Barnahy  helieYed  it,  of  UmseUE 
and  Lord  Gedrge  Gordon. 

After  an  ineQbotual  attempt  to  mafee  himself  heaid,  the  nun 
gistrate  gate  the  word  and  the  Horse  Guards  came  riding  in 
among  the  crowd.  But  eyen  then  he  galloped  here  and  there^ 
eiborting  the  peopile  to  disperse;  and,  although  he&yj: .stniies 
were  thrown  at  the  men,  and  some  were  de^erafelj  out  sndl 
hruised,  they  had  no  orders  hut  to  make  prisoners  eC  such  oi 
the  rioters  as  were  the  most  active,  and  to  drive  the  people 
hack  with  the  flat  of  their  sabres«  As  the  herses  came  in 
among  them,  the  throng  gate  way  at  many  pomts,  and  the 
Guards/  following  up  their  advantage,  were  rapidly  olearing 
the  ground,  when  two  or  three  of  the  foremost,  who  were  in 
a  manner  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  the  people. closing  round 
them,  made  straight  towards  Barnahy  and  Hugh,  who  had  nn 
doubt  been  pointed  out  as  the  two  men  who  dropped  into  the 
lobby ;  laying  about  them  now  with  some  effect,,  and  inflict-* 
ing  (m  the  more  turbulent  of  their  opponents,  a  iow  sUgM 
flesh  wounds,  under  the  influence  of  which  a  ma^  dropped, 
here  and  there,  into  the  arms  of  his  felfews,  amid  much  groaufi 
ipg  and  confusion. 

At  the  sight  of  gashed  and  bloody  faces,  seen  for  a  moment 
in  the  crowd,  then  hidden  by. the  fHrew  aronnd  them,  Barnahy 
tnined  pale  -  and  siek.  But  he  stood  his  grcmnd,  and  grasping 
his  pole  more  firmly  yet,  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  nearest 
soldier — nodding  his  head  meanwhile,  as  Hugh,  with  a  aeow- 
ling  visage,  whispered  in  his  ear. 

The  soldier  came  spurring  on,  making  his  horse  rear  as  the 
people  pressed  about  him,  cutting  at  the  hands  of  those  wh» 
would  have  grasped  his  rein  and  forced  his  charger  ha<A:» 
and  waving  to  his  comrades  to  follow  —  and  still  Bamahy, 
wiMiout  retreating  an  inch,  waited  for  hia  coming.  Some 
called  4o  him  to  fly,  and  some  were  in  the  very  act  of  cUmk 
ing  round  him,  to  prevent  his  being  taken,  when  the  pohi 
swept  the  air  above  the  people's  heads,  and  the  man*s  saddle 
was  empty  in  an  instant. 


*TJife«^  )ie  mi  Hughtunied  fnd  fled  ^  thfs  crowd  opening  to 
Ifi  Uiem  pafi,  wd  dosing  np  ngiMii  4Q  quiofcfy  ib^tibere  ww 
no  eliiie  lo  tb«  course  tbey  hnd  t^ken.  Panting  for  brai^th, 
h0tr  dartj»  ^  e:|jlMilirtQ^  wjtb  fiitiigiie,  tbisy  retched  tbe  ri- 
yer-side  in  s«fotj«  and  getting  into  e  bo«t  wftb  all  despalob, 
irer^  soon  omt.of  anj . immediate  danger* 

They  landed  at  a  eritical  time*  and  fortauiately  for  tbem-^ 
arises  at  the  right  mwicvit.i  For^*  coming  into  Fleet  Straot, 
they  foamd  it  in  an .  unnraal  stir ;  and  inqniring  the  eanae, 
were  loU  that  a  body  ofHoraa  Guards  had  just. galloped  past, 
and  that  they  wereesfoovling  some  rioters  whom  they  had  made 
prisoners,  to  Newgale  lor,  saletj.  Not  at  all  ill  -  pleased  to 
have  so  narrowly  escaped  the  caTidcade,  (hey  lost  no  saons 
time  in  asking  questions,  but  hurried  to  the  Boot  with  as 
mneb  speed  as  Hugh  conaidered  it  prudent  to  m^yka,  without 
afiicaring  singular  or  attKaoling  an  inconvenient  share  ^  pub- 
lic notice. 
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They  were  among  the  finst*  to  readi  the  taTcen,  but.  they 
kad  aof  beeu  there  many  minutes,  when  seyecal  gronps  of 
men  who  had  formed  part  of  the  crowd,  qame  straggtfng  in^ 
Among  them  wwre  Simon  Tappertit  and  Mr.  Dennis ;  both  of 
whom,  but  especially  tbe  latter,  greeted  Bamaby  with  the 
vtmost  warmth,  and  paid  him  many  compliments  on  the  prow- 
em  be  had  shown. 

« Which,  »  said  Dennis,  with  an  oath»  as  he  rested  bis  bbMl- 
geon  in  a  corner  with  hta  bat  upon  it,  aisd  took  his  seat  at 
the  same  table  with  them,  « it  does  me  good  to  think  of, 
There  was  a  opportunity  I  But  it  led  }o  nothing;  For  my 
part,  I  don't  know  what  would.  There's  no  spirit  among  tbia 
people  in  Ibese  here  times.  Bring  something  to  eat  and  drink 
here.    I'm  disgusted  with  humanity* » 

«0n  what  account  ?ii  asked  If?.  Tappertit,.  who  had  been 
fnenching  Us  fiery  face  in  a  ball-gallon  can.  «Don'l  ymt 
consider  Uhs  a  good  begin«mg)  mislar?* 


p  «^Giye  tne  seearlly  thM  it  an't  an  ending, » i^j^ne4:tM'lung- 
man.  aWheB  dia(  adldier  went  down,  we  might  hav«  ma^e 
Loadmi  oora;  but  no; — we  stand,  and  gape,  and  h>c/k  en— ^ 
tbe  justice  (I  wish  he  had  had  a  Bullet  in  each  eje,  as  ha 
would  ha^e  had,  if  we'd  gone  to  work  my  way)  says,  *Uj 
lads,  if  you'll* give  me  yonr  word  to  disperse,  I'll  order  off 
the  military/ --''eittr  people  set  up  a  hurrah,  throw  up  the 
game  with  the  winning  cards  in  their  hands,  and  skulk  away 
like  a  pack  of  tame  curs  as  they  are.  Ah  I »  said  the  hang* 
man,  in  a  tone  of  deep  disgust,  •  it  makes  me  blush  for  my 
feHer  ereeturs^    I  wirii  I  had  been 'born  a  ox,  I  do! » 

•  You'd  hate  been  quite  as  agreeable  a  diaracter  if  you  had 
been,  I  think, »  returned  Simon  Tappertit,  going  out  in  a  lofty 
manner. 

•  Don't  be  too  sutb  of  that,  •  rejoined,  the  hangman,  calliBg 
after  him  ;  « if  I  was  a  homed  animal  at  the  present  moment, 
with  the  smallest  grain  of  sense,  I'd  toss  every  man  in  this 
company,  excepting  them  two,*  meaning  Hugh  and  Baknaby, 
«for  his  manner  of  conducting  himsdf  this  day. » 

With  which  mournful  review  of  their  proceedings,  Mr.  Den- 
nis sought  consolation  in  cold  boiled  beef  and  beer ;  but  with- 
out at  all  relaxing  the  girim  and  dissatisfied  expression  of  his 
face,  the  gloom  of  which  was  rather  deiepened  than  dissipated 
by  their  grateful  influence. 

The  company  who  were  thus  libelled  might  have  retaliated 
by  strong  words,  if  not  by  blows,  but  they  were  dispirited 
and  worn  out.  The  greater  part  of  them  had  fasted  since 
morning  ;  all  had  suffered  extremely  from  the  excessive  heat;' 
and,  between  the  day's  shouting,  exertioQ,  and  excitement, 
many  had  quite  lost  their  voices,  and  so  much  of  their  strength 
that  they  could  hardly  stand.  Then  diey  were  uncertain  what 
to  do  next,  fearAil  ^  the  consequences  of  what  they  had 
done  already,  and  sensible  that  after  all  they  had  carried  no 
point,  but  had  indeed  left  matters  worse  than  they  had  found 
them.  Of  those  who  had  come  to  the  Boot,  many  dropped 
off  within  an  hour ;  such  of.  them  as  were  really  honest  and 
Mneere,  never,  after  the  morning's  experience,  to  return,  or 
to  hold  any  communication  with  Hkmt  late  companions.  Others 
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raOftUMd  bui  to  fefresh  UienMlves^  and  Uien  Wient  home  des- 
ponding ;  others  vfho  ha4  Ii^retofpre .  liecHu  feguUur  in  their  at- 
iMiduMe^'  avoided  the  plaice  aIto()ether«  Tlie  halfnlozen  pri- 
aooars  whom. the.  Gaards  had  taktUt  v^re  magnified  by  report 
into  half  a  hundred  at  least;  and  their  fniends,  being  faint 
and  sober,  so  slackened  in  their  energy, '  and  so  drooped  be- 
neath thes6  dispiriting  influences,  •  that  bj'  eight  o'clock  inr  the 
evening,  Dennis,  Hugh*  and  Bamaby,  were  left  alone.  £yen 
they  were  £ast  adeep  iqnmi  the  benohes,  when  Qashford's  en-: 
trance  ronsed  them* 

« Qh  I  You  are  here  then  ? »-  said  the  seoretary.  « Dear  me!  • 

•  Why,  where  di^wld  we  be.  Muster  GaahfordN  Demnis 
rejoined  as  he  rose  into  a  sitting  posture. 

«0h  nowhere,  <«owhore«:>  he  returned  with  excessive  mildr 
nesa?  « The  siMbU  ave  fiUed  with  blae  cockades.  I  rather 
thought  you  might  have  been  among  them.  I  am  {^  you 
are  not.  • 

«You  have  orders  for  us,  master^  :tben  ? »  sai4.i0u|^« 
^  <iOh  dear,  no.     Not  I.    No  orders,  my  good  fellow.  What 
orders  should  I  have?    You  are  .not  in  my  service. «  . 

4  Muster  Gashford, »  remonstrated  Dennis^  » we  belong  tojtha 
cause,  don't  ^e?* 

•  The .cause!  'repeated  the  secretary ^  looking  at  him  in  a 
sort  of  abstraction.    « There  is  no  cause.     The  cause  is  lost* « 

•  I#ost!j» 

« Oh  yea.  YoU:  have  beard,  1  suppose  ?  The  petition  if  jfi* 
jeeted  by  a  hundred  and  ninety-4wo,  to  ^iix.  It's  quite  final. 
We  mi|^  have  spared  ^mrsdves  some  trouble  :  that, ,  aiyd  my 
Lord's  vexation,  are  the  only  circumstaut>as  1  regret.,  I  am 
quite  satisfied .  in  M  other  req|»ects. » 

"As  ho  ijaid  this,   he  took  a  penknife  from  .hispodket,  apd- 
putting  hia  kat  upon  bis  knee,  began  to  ^vi9j  himself  •  in  Y^pr 
ping  off  the  blue  cockade  which  he  had  worn .  all  day ;  at  th^ 
same  time  hummi<m(  a  psalm  tune  which  .  had  been  veryi  po- 
pular in  the  morning,  and  dwelling  on  it  with  a  gentle  tegl^t* 

Bis: two  adherents  looked  at  each  othf)r,.and:at  him,;^  if 
they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  pursue  the  subj^t.  At  t^Wf]^ 
Hugh,,  after  some  elbowing  and  winking  bcitweeii  haiasc^l/and 


HfV  'D^fbiis,  v«iitiifed  to  stay  kfe  hand,  aftd  U»  Mt  Mm  iNrhy 
M  Aifcddled  with  thtt  riband  in  his  ImiC. 
'i't'BbcAiiBe,  *  saMl*  the  secretary,  looking' u|^  wilb  aoawtftiag 
bitW^n  a  snarl  and  a  smile,  «beeaQse  to  sit  still  and  wear 
ft,  or  fall  asleep  and  wear  it,  or  run  away  and  wear  it,  is  a 
mockery.     Thaf^s  all,  friettd. » 

« What  would  you  have  us  do,  master ! »  ciisd  Hugh. 

•  Nothing, »  returned  Gashford,  shrugging  hit  shooUen; 
•  nothing.  When  niy  Lord  was  repvoaehed  and  threatened  for 
standing  by  you,  I,  as  a  prudent  man,  would  have  had  you 
do  nothing.  When  the  soldiers  were  trampling  you  under 
their  horses'  feet,  I  would  have  had  you  do  nothing.  When 
one  of  them  was  struek  down  by  a  daHng  hand^  and  I  saw 
conftision  and  dismay  in  all  their  faces,  I  would  have  had  you 
do  nolhing-^just  what  you  did,  in  short.  This  is  the  yAung 
man  who  had  so  littlo  prndence  and  so  much  boldness  I  Ah! 
I  am  sorry  for  him.  • 

•  Sorty,  master !»  iSried  Hugh. 

« Sorry,  If uster  GaAford !  •  echoed  Dennis. 

«In  case  there  dMnild  he<a  proolamation  out  to-nHMrtow,  of- 
fering -five  hundred  pounds,  or  some  such  trIAe,  for  his  ap- 
prehension; and  in  case  it  should  include  anottker  man  who 
dropped  into Ihe  lobby  fromthe  stairs  above, »  said  Gashford, 
coldly ;  « still,  do  nothing.  •• 

•  Fire  and  fury,  master ! »  cried  Hugh,  starting  up.  « What 
have  we  done,  Uiat  you  should  talk  to  us  like  this  I « 

t  Nothing,  K  returned  Gashford  with  a  sneer,  v-if  you  are 
CS£st  iiMo  prison  ;  if  the:  young  nian~ »  here  he  looked  hard 
at  Bamaby-'s  attentive  face-^  ••  is 'dragged  'ttom  us  and  firom 
his  friends;  perhaps  from  people  Whom  he  loves,  and  whom 
his  death  would  kill;  is  thrown  into  Jail,  brought  ont-  and 
hahged  before  their  eyesj  still,  do  nothing.  Touil  find  it 
yowr  best  'policy;  1  have  no  doubt.* 

feCbtne  bttU  cried  Hugh,  striding  towards  the  daor.*«9aii* 
nifr— Bamaby— come  on !  fc 

ftWhetid?  To  do  what?>  said  Gashford,  dipping  past  him, 
and  standing  with  his  hack  against  it'. 
"  «iAnywh!ere1  Anything  !•  cried  Hugh. «  Stand  aside,'  masiw, 
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or  tlie  window  will  serve  our   turn  as   well.     Let   us   outlr* 

•  Ha  ha  ha !  You  are  of  such — of  such  an  impetuous  nH- 
iure,  11  said  Gashford^  changing  his  manner  for  one  of  the. ut- 
most good  fellowship  and  the  pleasantest  raillery;  «you  ail? 
such  an  excitable  creature — but  you'll  drink  with  me  before 
you  go  ?  I. 

« Oh,  yes — certainly, »  growled  Dennis,  drawing  his  sleeve 
across  his  thirsty  lips.  «No  malice,  brother.  Drink  with 
Muster  Gashford ! » 

Hugh  wiped  his  heated  brow,  and  relaxed  into  a  smile. 
The  artful  secretary  laughed  outright. 

« Some  liquor  here !  Be  quick,  or  he'll  not  stop,  even  for 
that.  He  is  a  n^n  of  such  desperate  ardour  J  •  said  the  smooth 
secretary,  whom  Mr.  Dennis  corroborated  with  sundry  nods 
and  muttered  oaths  — « Once  roused,  he  is  a  fellow  of  such 
fierce  determination ! » 

Hugh  poised  his  sturdy  arm  aloft,  and  clapping  Barnaby  on 
the  back,  bade  him  fear  nothing.  They  shook  hands  toge- 
tlaer—- poor  Barnaby  evidently  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  among  the  most  virtuous  and  disinterested  heroes  in  the 
world— -and  Gashford  laughed  again.  ^ 

« I  hear, »  he  said  smoothly,  as  he  stood  among  them  with 
a  great  measure  of  liquoi'  in  his  hand,  and  filled  their  glasses 
as  quickly  and  as  often  as  they  chose,  «I  hear-r-but  I  cannot 
say  whether  it  be  true  or  false — that  the  men  who  are  loiter- 
ing in  the  streets  to-night,  are  half  disposed  to  pull  down  a 
Romish  chapel  or  two,  and  that  they  only  want  leaders.  I 
even  heard  mention  of  those  in  Duke  Street  Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields,  and  in  Warwick  Street,  Golden  Square  ;  but  common 
report,  you  know — You  are  not  going  ?  » 

— «To  do  nothing,  master,  eh?»  cried  Hugh.  « Mo  jails 
and  halters  for  Barnaby  and  me.  They  must  be  frightened 
out  of  that.     Leaders  are  wanted,  are  they?     Now  boys!» 

« A  most  impetuous  fellow  ! »  cried  the  secretary.  « Ha  ha  ! 
A  courageous,  boisterous,  most  vehement  fellow !  A  man 
who — » 

There  was  no  need  to  finish  the  sentence,  for  they  had  rush- 
ed out  of  the  house,  and  were  far  beyond  hearing.    He  stop- 
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ped  ioiMthe  middle  of  a  latigh,  listened,  drew  on  his  gloves, 
and.;  clittpilig  his  han^s  l>ehind  him,  paced  the  deserted  room 
for  oi  long  time,  then  bent  his  steps  towards  the  busy  town, 
and  walked  into  the  streets. 

:.  Thfey  were  filled  with  people,  for  the  rumonr  of  that  day's 
proceedings  had  made  a  great  noise.  Those  persons  who  did 
not'  care  to  leave  home,  were  at  their  doors  or  windows,'  and 
one  topic  of  discourse  prevailed  on  every  side.  Some  report* 
.  ed  that  the  riots  were  effectually  put  down  •  others  that  they 
had  broken  out  again  ;  some  said  that  Lord  George  Gordon 
had  been  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  Tower;  others  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  upon  the  King's  .life,  that  the  sol- 
diers had  been  again  called  out,  and  that  the  noise  of  musket^ 
ry  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town  had  been  plainly  heard 
within  an  hour.  As  it  grew  darker,  these  stories  became 
more  direful  and  mysterious  ;  and  often,  when  some  fKghten- 
ed  passenger  ran  past  with  tidings  that  the  rioters  were  not 
far  off,  and  were  coming  up,  the  doors  were  shut  and  barred^ 
lower  windows  made  secure,  and  as  much  consternation  en- 
gendered, as  if  the  city  were  invaded  by  a  foreign  army. 

Gashford  walked  stealthily  about,  listening  to  all  he  heard, 
and  diffusing  or  confirming,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity, 
such  false  intelligence  as  suited  his  \>wn  purpose;  and,  busily 
occupied  in  this  way,  turned  into  Holborn  for  the  twentieth 
time,  when  a  great  many  women  and  children  came  flying 
along  the  street — often  panting  and  looking  back — and  the 
confused  mulrmur  pf  numerous  voices  struck  upon  his  ear.  As- 
sured by  these  tokens,  ai\d  by  the  red  light  which  b^an  to 
flash  upon  the  houses  on  either  side,  that  some  of  his  friends 
were  indeed  approaching,  he  begged  a  moment's  shelter  at  a 
door  which  opened  as  he  passed,  and  running  with  some  other 
persons  to  an  upper  window,  looked  out  upon  the  crowd. 

They  had  torches  among  them,  and  the  chief  faces  were 
distinctly  visible.  That  they  had  been  engaged  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  building  was  sufficiently  apparent,  and  that  it 
was  a  Catholic  place  of  worship  was  evident  from  the  spoils 
they  bore  as  trophies,  which  were  easily  recognisable  for  the 
vestments  of /priests,   and    rich    fragments  of  altar  fnrniiiire. 
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Covered  with  soot,  and  dirt,  and  dust,  and  lime  ;  thesr  gai^ 
ments  torn  to  rags  ;  their  hair  hanging  wildly  about  ^hbni; 
their  hands  and  faces  jagged  and  bleeding  with  the  wounds  of 
rusty  nails  ;  Barnaby,  Hugh,  and  Dennis  hurried  on  before 
them  all,  like  hideous  madmen.  After  them,  the  dense  throng 
came  fighting  on  :  some  singing;  some  shouting  in  triumph^ 
some  quarrelling  among  themselves;  some  menacing  the  spec- 
tators as  they  passed;  some  with  great  wooden  fragments,  on 
which  they,  spent  their  rage  as  if  they  had  been  alive,  rend- 
ing them  limb  from  limb,  and  hurling  the  scattered  morsels 
high  into  the  air;  some  in  a  drunken  state,  unconscious  of 
the  hurts  they  had  received  from  falling  bricks,  and  stones, 
and  beams;  one  borne  upon  a  shutter,  in  the  very  midst, 
covered  with  a  dingy  cloth,  a  senseless,  ghastly  heap.  Thus 
a  vision  of  coarse  faces,  with  here  and  there  a  blot  of  flaring, 
smoky  light ;  a  dream  of  demon  heads  and  savage  eyes,  and 
slicks  and  iron  bars  uplifted  in  the  air,  and  whirled  about; 
a  bewildering  horror,  in  which  so  much  was  seen,  and  yet 
so  little,  which  seemed  so  long  and  yet  so  short,  in  which 
there  were  so  many  phantoitts,  not  to  be  forgotten  all  through 
life,  and  yet  so  many  things  that  could  not  be  observed  in 
that  distracting  glimpse — it  flitted  onward,  and  was  gone. 

As  it  passed  away  upon  its  work  of  wrath  and  roin,  a  pierc- 
ing scream  was  heard.  A  knot  of  persons  ran  towards  the 
spot;  Gashford,  who  jifst  then  emerged  into  the  street,  among 
them.  He  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  concourse,  and 
could  not  see  or  bear  what  pftssed  within  s  but  one  who  had 
a  better  place,  informed  him  that  a  widow  woman  had  des- 
cried her  son  among' the  riotets. 

•  Is  that  all?a  said  the  secretary,  turning  his  face  home- 
wards. « Well !  I  think  this  looks  a  little  n^ore  like  busi- 
ness!* 

(To  be  coiuiimed.) 
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TARANTBLLA. 

Translated  into  English  verse  from  the  Russian  of  Miatleff. 

By    Robert  Hjnam. 


I. 

See !  the  Moon  o*er  Ocean  blazes ; 
Glassing,  there  her  prophet-ray. 
Calm  on  joy  and  woe  she  gazes— 
To  the  soul  she  seems  to  say*: 

To  the  joyous  soul  repeating— 
uSing,  love,  revel  in  delight: 
H  Glorious  is  this  world,  but  fleeting ; 
tttlpward,  upward,  steer  thy  flight! 

•  Life  is  but  a  moment*s  meeting, 
« Fix  not  «n  its  joys  thy  sight : 

«Here  a  dull  cold  chain  hath  bound  us, 
«Here  we  scarce  may  gaze  around  ^s, 
« Loveliest  things  must  fade  and  change. 
nBut  in  Heaven  there  dwells  no  sadness, 

•  Heaven  is  peace,  and  Heaven  is  gladness, 

•  There  thy  wing  hath  ample  range.* 


II 


See !  the  Moon  o'er  Ocean  blazes ; 
Glassing  there  her  prophet-ray, 
Calm  on  joy  and  woe  she  gazes— 
To  the  soul  she  seems  to  say: 

« Lo !  before  morn's  cold  beam  paling, 
nHow  the  feast-lighf^  fade  so  fast: 
M  Music's  voice  is  faint  and  failing ; 
•  And  a  lonely  one— the  last— 
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•  Sighs  a  Maid,  the  joys  bewailing 

•  Of  the  hours  for  ever  past: 

•  See  her  tears  the  rose-leaf  staining, 
«See  her  tears  how  they  are  raining, 
■  On  the  track  where  bliss  hath  been. 
«But  in  Heaven  there  dwells  no  sadness, 

« Heaven  is  peace,  and  Heaven  is  gladness ; 
« There  no  grief-cloud  can  be  seen.  • 

III. 

See !  the  Moon  o'er  Ocean  blazes ; 
Glassing  there  her  prophet-ray, 
Calm  on  joy  and  woe  she  gazes— 
To  the  soul  she  seems  to  say: 

•  How  they  loved— how  all  adored  them— 

•  That  young  bridegroom— that  fair  bride! 
•Love  his  purpje  wing  waved  o*er  them ; 

•  Love,  by  Virtue  sanctified. 

•  Coldness  came;  and  now  before  them 

•  A  dark  grave  is  gaping  wide. 

•  Joy  of  earth,  how  fast  thou  fleetest! 

•  Hope,  for  them  thy  words,  when  sweetest, 

•  Were  a  lying  oracle:  » 

•  But  in  Heaven  there  dwells  no  sadness, 

•  Heaven  is  peace, .  and  Heaven  is  gladness ; 
« There  deceit  can  never  dwell. » 


IV. 

See!  the  Moon  o*er  Ocean  blazes; 
Glassing  there  her  prophet-ray. 
Calm  on  joy  and  woe  she  gazes— 
To  the  soul  she  seems  to  say : 

«I^!  the  happy.    Fate  hath  crowned  him- 

•  Friendship,  Love,  and  Infancy, 

•  Like  a  breathing  wreath  have  bound  him 

•  Tarry  yet  a  little-* see! 

•  Friend  by  friend  they  drop  around  him, 

•  As  the  leaves  do  from  the  tree; 
« Lonely  now,  and  very  "weary, 

•  On  the  life-path  void  4nd  dreary 

•  Plods  the  pilgrim  mournfully  : 
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«But  in  Heaven  there  dwells  no  sadneas^ 
H  Heaven  is  peace,  and  Heayea  is  gladnte, 
H Parting  there  can  never  be** 


V. 


See !  the  Moon  on  Ocean  Ua«es ; 
Glassing  there  her  prophet-ray, 
Calm  on  joy  and  woe  she  gazes  — 
To  the  soul  she  seems  to  say : 

MArt  thou  caught  by  glory's  splendour? 

tt  By  the  phantasy  of  fame  ? 

H  Envy  comes,  and  lo !  attend  her 

« Spite,,  and  Calumny,  and  Shame. 

«Thou  shalt  fall,  and  no  defender 

«From  the  snare  shall  save  thy  name: 

«And  the  rapture  that  inspires  thee, 

«That  fine  phrensy  that  now  tires  thee, 

N  Shall  be  frozen  by  a  sneer : 

N  Soar  on  high !  on  earth  is  sadness , 

« Heaven  is  peace,  and  Heaven  is  gladness, 

«They  will  understand  thee  here.  •* 

VL 

See !  the  Moon  on  Ocean  blazes ; 
Glassing  there  her  prophet- ray; 
Calm  on  joy  and  woe  she  gazes— 
To  the  soul  she  seems  to  say. 

« Mournful  soul,  oppresised  and  grieving, 
MYoid  for  thee  and  coM  is  earth. 
«Far  away,  thy  hope  deceiving, 
« Flies  the  swift-wtnged  Angel— Mirth. 
«But  be  strong  in  thy  believing, 
hNo!  ttiou'rt  not  bf  mortal  birth: 
M  Claim  thine  heritage— returning 
« >^here  our  glorious  orbs  ar«  burai^ig : 
uHere  is  all  that  was  of  yore. 
fUere  in  Hteven  are  joys  the  surest, 
« Heaven  is  brightest,  Heaven  is  purest, 
"  Joys  are  here  for  everinore.  »• 


ZANONl. 

By  ihe  author  of  *Niglu  and  Morniug/    2  vols.    Saunders  &  Otjiey. 


In  short,  I  could  make  neither  head  aor  tail  on  t. 

Such  is  the  motto  prefixed  by  Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer  to  this, 
the  last  of  his  brilliant  series  of  fictions.'  Whether  purposely^ 
for  the  sake  of  experiment,  or  nnconscionsly,  in  consequence 
of  a  peculiar  yein  of  study,  or  wilfully,  to  puzzle  simple  and 
te>  pique  thinking  readers— we  know  not,  neither  care ;  certain 
il  is  that  he  here  wanders  far  beyond  common  ken  and  com* 
mon  sympathy,  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  romance,  ^jnd 
tbe  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  The  former  is  mysti- 
cal, philosophical,  fantastical — a  web  spun  of  the  dreams  which 
wander  past  the  half  shut  eye  of  the  imaginative  man ,  when 
he  is  nearest  the  boundary  between  the  visible  and  the  invi- 
sible world — and  not  made  up  of 

The  thoughts,  the  passions,  the  delights, 
Which  stir  this  mortal  frame. 

We  gain  some  insight  into  our  nuthor's  conceptions  from  a 

prefatory    dialogue  ,    in  which    the  following  paragraphs  are 

thrown  out : — 

■  In  all  works  of  imaginalion,  whether  expressed  by  words  or  by 
colours,  the  artist  of  the  higher  schools  ntust  make  the  broadest  dis- 
trnction  between  the  Real  and  the.True,^in  other  words,  between 
the  imitation  of  actual  life  ,  and  the  exaltation  of  Nature  into  the 
Ideal.  *  The  one,*  said  he,  'is  the  Dutch  School,  the  other  is  the 
Greek.'— *  Sir,*  said  1,  *  the  Dutch  is  the  most  in  fashion.*— *  Yes,  in 
painting  perhaps,'  answered  my  host,  '  but  in  literature—*—  *  It  was 
of  literature  I  spoke.  Our  growin'g  poets  are  all  for  simplicity  and 
Betty  Foy ;  and  our  critics  hold  it  the  highest  praise  of  a  work  of 
imagination,  to  say  that  its  characters  are  exact  t6  common  life.  Even 
in  sculpture—*—*  In  sculpture!  No— no!  there  the  high  ideal  must 
at  least  be  essential  *  *— •  Pardon  mo!  I  fear  you  have  not  seen  Sonter 
Johnny  and  Tarn  0*Slian*er.*— *Ah  !  *  said  tlie  old  gentleman,  shaking 
his  head,  '  I  live  very  mttch  out   of  the  world ,    I  "see.     I  stq>pose 
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id  to  be  admired  ? '— *  On   ihe  contrary ;   people 

of  Sliakspeare  the  excuse  for  attacking  everybody 

:riticsliave  discovered  Ibat  Shakapeare  bsoreaf.'' 

who  has  never  ouce   drawn  •  character   to    be 

life— wlio  has  never  once  descended  to  a  passion 

ersonage  who  is  real.'" 

;  iF«))owing  closely  the  model  which  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  fan- 

«{^s  'he  has  here  placed  in  a  new  light,  he  has  abstained  from 

giving  reality  to   bis  personages  and  events  with    a    sedulous 

pare,,  which  was  certain  to  preclude  success.     There  must  be 

tK^h^nnce,  adjustment  of  parts,  climax  of  interest,  even  in  a 

mjiBtiBsli  and  philosopbical  extravaganza,  if  it  bo  to  take  rank 

tis'tt"Work  of  art ;  whereas   '  Zanoni'   is  a  strange  patchwoik 

uf  "tUiiigs  the  most  discordant ;  and  we  can  imagine  no  better 

i^jff^'a<;(cr  ;pf  the  writer  of  such  a  work,  than  is  offered  by  the 

nlieich-ioii^'Gaetano  Pisani ,  the  singular  Neapolitan   musician  , 

ta^h  -^oM  fortunes  the  tale  opens  :■— 

■  The  Neapolitan  musician  was  not  on  the  whole  pleasing  Co  eari 
grown  nice  and  euphuistic  in  the  more  dulcet  melodies  of  the  day; 
^d  ^iiinilt*  and  extravagances  easily  discernible,  and  oflen  to  appear- 


V 


■,\  wilful,  served  the  critics  for  an  excuse  for  their  distaste.  For- 


tunately, or  the  poor  musician  might  have  starved,  he  was  not  only 
ft'  composer,  but  also  an  excelleut  practical  performer,  especially  on 
the  vioUn,  and  by  that  instrument  he  earned  a  decent  subsistence  as 
one  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Great  Theatre  of  San  Carlo.  Here,  for- 
mal and  appointed  tasks  necessarily  kept  hit  eccentric  fancies  in  to- 
lerable check,  though  it  is  recorded  that  no  less  than  five  limes  be 
had  been  deposed  from  liis  desk  for  having  shocked  the  conosceoli, 
and  thrown  the  whole  band  into  confusion,  by  impromptu  variations 
of  so  frantic  and  startling  a  nature,  that  one  might  well  have  ima- 
gined ibat  the  harpies  or  witches  who  inspired  his  compostlions  had 
clawed  hold  of  his  instrument.  The  impossibility,  however,  to  find 
any  of  equal  excellence  as  a  performer  (lliat  is  to  say,  iu  his  more 
lucid  and  orderly  mumeutsj,  had  forced  his  reinstalmeut,  and  he  had 
DOW,  for  the  most  part,  reconciled  himself  to  the  narrow  sphere  of 
bis  appointed  adagios  or  allegros.  Jhe  audience,  too,  aware  of  his 
propensity,  were  quick  to  perceive  the  least  deviation  from  the  text; 
•nd  if  he  wandered  for  a  moment,  which  might  also  be  detected  by 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear,  in  some  strange  (Contortion  of  visage,  and 
some  ominous  flourish  of  his  bow,  a  gentle  and  admonitory  murmur 
recalled  the  musician  from  his  Elysium  or  his  Tarturus,  to  the  sober 
regions  of  bis  desk.  Then  he  would  start  as  if  -from  a  dream— cast 
a  hurried ,  frightened ,  apologetic  glance  around,  and,  with  a  crett- 
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r«tl«n,  humbled  air,  draw  his  rebellious  instrumi 
track  of  the  f(iib  moaotoDy.    But  at  home,  he 
amends  for    this  reluclaot  drudgery.     Aud   thei 
happj  violin  with  ferocious  fingers,  he  would  ] 
the  jnorning  rose,    strange  wild   measures,    tfaa 
fisheriDaa  on  the  shore  below  with  a  superstiti 
him   croH  himself  as    if  mermaid  or  sprite  had   wailed  no  'darlhly 
music  ia  bia  ear.     This  man's  appearance  was  in  keeping  'n;^  .lft« 
characteristics  of  his  art.     The  features  were  noble  and  r^^l^r^ut 
worn  and  haggard,  with    black,   careless  locks,   tangled  into  a'  maii 
of  curls,  and    a  fixed,  speculative,   dreamy  stare    in  his  targe 'dnd 
hollow  ejes.     All  his  movements  were  peculiar,  sudden,  and  ifbttjpt; 
as  the    impulse  seized  him:    and  in  gliding   through  the  strcQlKt'OT 
along   the  beach ,    he   was  heard   laughing    and    talking   to    lun)«elf, 
Withal ,  he  was  a  harmless  ,  guileless  ,  gentle    creature  ,  and  wpultj 
ahare  his  mite  with  any    idle   lazzaroni  ,  whom  be    often  paused    to 
contemplate  as  they  lay  laiily  basking  in  the  sun.     Yet  wastie   tho- 
roughly unsocial.  He  formed  no  friends,  flattered  no  patron*,  resorted 
lo  none  of  the  merry-makings,  so  dear  to  the  children  of  musit^atMt 
the  south.     He  and  his  art  seemed  alone  suited  to  each  other  — both 
quaint,  primitive,  unworldly,  irregular.  • 

This  Pisani  appears  but  as  Prologue.  The  first  scenes  of 
the  drama ,  vhich  opens,  after  his  death ,  with  the  trials  of 
the  beautiful  Viola  the  cantatrice,  his  daughter,  arc  a  reprint  of 
that  unfinished  romance,  '  Zicci,'  which,  on  its  appearance  in 
tbe  Monthly  Chronicle,  seemed  ,  to  us  ,  but  a  dull  puzzle, 
iniilated,  and  not  skilfully,  from  Schiller's  'Armenian.'  Here, 
kowever,  on  resuming  his  story.  Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer  appears  to 
have  changed  his  aim  ;  at  all  events,  he  has  wrought  out  a 
mere  tale  of  wonder  into  one  of  those  super-sublime  allego- 
ries, in  which  tinselled  truisms  figure  as  new  discoveries,  and 
obscurity  of  meaning  passes  for  elevation  of  thought.  We 
ha^e  a  couple  of  sages — the  one  contemplative,  the  other  ac- 
tive— who  are  the  last  of  a  brotherhood  of  mystics ;  and  we 
have  a  neophyte  whom  disappointed  love  for  the  aforesaid 
Viola  piques  into  aspirings  after  superhuman  knowledge;  these, 
with  sundry  minor  personages,  perform  mullitodinous  evolu- 
tions, as  in  dream-dance,  till  the  measure  leads  them  into  the 
midst  of  the  French  Bevolntion,  where  ''the  charm  is  wound 
up.  •  We  fear  the  reader  ma;  find  this  description  of  'Zanoni' 
as  confused  as  we  have  found  the  tale.     Let  him  read  it  for 
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Itffn^IlP.!;^  ddfi  W^'WlIl  tvager  that  his  perceptions  irill  hardly 
1)e"cltJ[fek*  *  A  second  and  more  severe  perusal  may,  possibly, 
I^^^^.J)^f]]^]|i  is  mysterious,  lucid ;  and  what  appears  absurd  be 
.nsU$b<^2liS:  original  ;  but  we  are  not  sanguine.  Yet  beantiful 
Ihld«f^f2s  and  musical  periods  abound  eyery  where  in  this  strange 
boftlr. '  Ih  the  earlier  scenes,  we  have  frequent  glances  at  the 
world  of  Art ;  for  Glyndon  ,  whom  Viola  rejects  for  Zanoni 
Vb^  Jf^pomprehensible ,  is  a  painter.  And  here  is  a  passage, 
wMcht  though  it  contain  no  new  truth,  is  phrased  «with  em- 
ph«^^' sind  discretion*: — 

,,  KJNlsuf^,  genius  is  a  bird,  tliat  cannot  be  always  on  the  wing;  when 
,X]}p  cnaving  for  the  actual  world  is  felt,  it  is  a  hunger  that  must  be 
apjxriv^e/t. ,  They  who  command  best  the  ideal,  enjoy  ever  most  the 
xeiiir  (3eejtb$  U*ue  artist,  when  abroad  In  men*s  thoroughfares,  ever 
,9^s^^vapt,.,^.Yer  diving  into  the  heart ,  ever  alive  to  the  least  as  to 
jh/e,, greatest .' of  the  complicated  truths  of .  existence  ;  descending  to 
y(h^%  ^edaqt^  would  call  the  trivial  and  the  frivolous.  From  every 
tp^sh  in  Xbi^  social  web,  he  can  disentangle  a  grace.  And  for  him 
^9c|),  ^jr.y  goasamcr  floats  in  the  gold  of  the  sunlight.  Know  you  not 
4i^t  ^oujad  the  animalcule  that  sports  in  the  water  there  shines  a 
l)aJU^^,a$  around  the  star  that  revolves  in  bright  pastime  through 
»p«ce?  True  art  finds  beauty  everywhere.  In  the  street ,  in  the 
umrkct-plare,  in  the  hovel,  it  gathers  food  for  the  hive  of  its  thoughts. 
In  the  mire  of  politics ,  Dante  and  Milton  selected  pearls  for  the 
wreath  of  song.  Who  ever  told  you  that  nafTaelle  did  not  enjoy 
the  life  without,  carrying  everywhere  with  him  the  one  inward  idea 
of  beauty  which  attracted  and  embedded  in  its  own  amber  every 
straw  that  the  feet  of  the  .dull  man  trampled  into  mud?  As  some 
lord  of  the  forest  wanders  abroad  for  its  prey,  and  scents  and  fol* 
lows  it  over  plain  and  liill,  through  brake  and  jungle,  but ,  seizing 
it  at  last,  bears  the  quarry  to  its  unwitnessed  cave— so  Genius  search- 
es through  wood  and  waste,  untiringly  and  eagerly,  every  sense 
awake,  every  nerve  strained  to  speed  and  strength,  for  the  scattered 
and  flying  Images  of  matter,  that  it  seizes  at  last  with  its  mighty  taloDS, 
and  bears  away  with  it  into  solitudes  no  footstep  can  invade.  Go, 
seek  the  world  without;  it  is  for  art,  the  inexhaustible  pasture-ground 
and  harvest  to  the  world  within.* 

We  have  searched  in  vain  for  a  fragment  more  directly 
bearing  on  the  story.  The  following  episode  might  have  oc- 
curred in  any  other  of  our  author's  novels ;  it  is  in  his  best 
satirical  vein  ,  a  precious  morsel  of  autobiography,  the  nar- 
rator of  which  is  a  bravo : — 
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■  I  w»s  born  «i  Terracina^a  fair  spot,  is  it-noi^,    fUy.  ^?^}l^nVTif 

a  learned  monk,  of  high  birth;  my  mother—Heaven  rest  her|!~^aB 

innkeepers  pretty  daughter.    Of  course  there  could  he  no  marriage 

in  the  case ;  and  when  I  was  born,  the  monk  gravely  declared  'mjr 

appearance  to  be  miraculous.    I   was  dedicated  from  my  oradl^tb 

Ihe  altar ;  and  my  head  was  universally  declared  to  be  the  j^f$SB^^di^% 

shape  for  a  cowl.     As  I  grew  up  the  monk   took  great  pain&pi^ji,!^ 

my  education ;   and  I  learned  Latin  and  psalmody  as  soon  (13  less 

miraculous  infants  learn  crowing.    Nor  did  the  holy  man's  care  stint 

itself  to  my  interior  accomplishments.   Although  towed  to  potei^y, 

he  always  contrived  that  my  mother  should  have  her  pocketa  Ml/; 

and  between  her   pockets  and  mine  there  was  soon  establM^jl^f^.a 

claBdcstioe  communication;  accordingly,  at  fourteen,  I  wore  my  cap 

on  one  side,  stuck  pistols  in.iny  belt,  and  assumed  the  swagger  of 

a  cavalier  and  a  gallant.     At  that  age   my  poor   mother  died ;'  and 

about  the  same  period,  my  father,  having  written  a  llistory"Of'Khe 

Pontifical  Bulls ,  in  forty  volumes ,  and    being ,  as  1  said  , '  of  hi^h 

birth,  obtained  a  CnrdinaFs  hat.     From  that  time   he  thought 'Rt   to 

disown  your  humble  servant,    lie  bound  me  over  to  an  honest  notary 

at  Naples,  and  gave  me  two  hundred  crowns  by  way  oC  proJvtsibr/. 

Well,  Signor,  I  saw  enough  of  the  law  to  convince  ine  that  I  sh^tkfd 

never  be  rogue  enough  to  shine  in  the    profession.     80,  instead  of 

spoiling  parchment,  1  made  love  to  theuo:ury's  d.ttiglitcr.   My  mast^ 

d.iscovered  our  innocent  amusement,  and  turned  me  out  of  door^; 

tliat  was  disagreeable.    But  my  Ninetta  loved  me,  and  took  care  thiit 

1  should  not  lie  out  in   the  streets  with  the  lazzaroni.     Little   jade, 

1  think  I  see  her  now,  with  her  bare  feet  and  her  finger  to  her  lips, 

opening  the  door  in  the  summer  nights,  and  bidding  me  creep  softly 

into  the  kitchen,  where,  praised  be  the  saints!  a  flask  and  a  man* 

chet  always  awaited  the  hungry  amoroso.    At  last,  however,  Ninetta 

grew  cold.     It  is  the  way  of  the  sex,  Signor.    Her  father  found  her 

an  excellent  marriage  in  the  person  of  a  withered  old  picture-dealer. 

She  took   the  spouse,  and  very   properly  clapped  the   door  in  the 

face  of  the  lover.     I   was  not  disheartened.  Excellency ;  no ,  not  I. 

Women  are  plentiful  while  we  are  young.    So,  without  a  ducat  in 

my  pocket,  or  a  crust  for  my  teeth,  I  set  out  to  seek  my  fortune 

on  board  of  a  Spanish  merchantman.     That  was  duller    work  than 

i  expected;  but  luckily  we  were  attacked  by  a  pirate— half  the  crew 

were  butchered,  the  rest  captured.     I  was  one  of  the  last— always  in 

luck ,  you  see  ,  Signor  -*  monks*  sons  have  a  knack  that  way  !    The 

captain  of  the  pirates  took  a  fancy  to  me.    '  Serve  with  us,*  said  he. 

'  Too  happy ! '  said  I.     Behold  me,    then,  a  pirate !     O   jolly   life ! 

how  1   blest  the  old    notary  for  turning  me   out  of  doors  f    What 

feasting,  what  fighting,  what  wooing,  what   quarrelling !    Sometimes 

we  ran  ashore  and  enjoyed  ourselves  like  princes :  sometimes  we  lay 

in  a  calm  for  days  together  on  the  loveliest  sea  that  man  ever  tra-    / 
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.y^»^  i/4^n4if^feet»y  i(  the  breeze  rose  and  a  sail  came  Id  sight,  who 
^^^fpflfi/Ei^Wfi^r  I  passed  three  years  in  that  charming  profession,  and 
^^n]^,$jgQ^r|;:If^rew  ambitious.    1   caballed  against  the  captain;  I 
i^flR^ed.JMs  ipqst.    One  still  night  we  struck  the  blow.     The  ship 
wfi^  mfl-jllilog  in  the  sea,  no  land  to  be  seen  from  the  mast-head, 
(hoW£|v^,]|l]f^  glass,  and  the  moon  at  its  full.    Up  we  rose;  thirty 
of  x^,  lapd'  mtre.    Up  we  rose  with  a  shout ;  we  poured  into  the 
qap^ifis.icabini.  i  at  the  head.    The  brave  old  boj  had  caught  the 
al^nn.i.an^  there  he  stood   at  the  doorway,  a  pistol  in  each  hand; 
and  bis  ^e  eye  (he  had  only  one!)  worse  to  meet  than  the  pistols 
wiere*.  VYi?ld!*  cried  I,  'your  life  shall  be  safe.'*-*  Take  that,' said 
he^  ;9pd>m}yi^' went  the  pistol;  but  the  saints  took  care  of  their  own, 
and  tb^.f^ilU  passed  by  my  cheek  and  shot  the  boatswain  behind  me. 
I,^9JiQS^(9l^h   the  captain,  and  the  other  pistol    went  off   without 
llii^phi^r.'ia^the  struggle.    Such  a  fellow  he  was— six  feet  four  with- 
pu^,]b^i^>shp9Al    Over    we  went,  rolling  each   on   the  other.    Santa 
Ma^j«/I  qOdtime.  to  get  hold  of  one  s  knife.    Meanwhile,  all  the  crew 
W^  Wi  9>mdfor  the  captain,   some   for  me— clashing  and   firing, 
m^^jffwe^ri^g  and'  groaning,  and  now  and  then  a  heavy  splash  in  the 
^miv/J^i^eiiSM^par   for  the  sharks   that   night  I     At   last  old   Bilboa 
Sfl^  \)ppQr,|OPst;  out  flashed  his  knife;  down  it  came,  but  not  in  my 
]^qrt.^.,]!l(<»1 ,1   gave  my   left  arm   as  a   shield,  and  the  blade  went 
U^rpi^h  to  the  hilt,  with  the  blood  spirting  up  like  the  rain  from 
{^fij^hale*s  nostril.     With,  the  weight  of  the  blow  the  stout   fellow 
|:an>.€(>dowu,  so  that  his   face  touched  mine ;  with  my  right  hand  I 
pI^^ght  him  by  the  throat,  turned  him  over  like  a  lamb,  Signer,  and 
fai^h  it  was  soon   all  up    with  him —the   boatswains   brother,    a  fat 
Dutchman  ,  ran  him  through  with  a  pike.     *01d  fellow,'  said  I,  as 
h^  turned  his  terrible  eye  to  me ,    *  I  bear  you  no  malice ,    but  we 
must  try  to  get  on  in  the  world,  ypu  know.'     The  captain  grinned 
and  gave  up  the  ghost.     I  went  upon  deck— what  a  sight !     Twenty 
bold  fellows  stark  and  cold,  and  the  moon  sparkling  on  the  puddles 
of  blood  as  calmly  as  if  it  were  water.    Well,  Signer,  the  victoi-y 
was  ours,  and  the  ship  mine ;  I  ruled  merrily  enough  for  sax  months. 
We  then  attacked  a  French  ship  twice  our  size;  what  sport  it  was! 
And  we  had  not  had  a  good  fight  so  long,  we  were  quite  like  vir- 
gins at  it!     We  got  the  best  of  it,  and  won  shi|>  and  cargo.     They 
wanted  to  pistol  the  captain,  but  that  was  against  my   laws ;  so  we 
gagged  him,  for  he  scolded  as  loud  as  if  we  were  married  to  him; 
left  him  and  the  rest  of  his  crew  on  board  our  own  wessel,  which 
was  terribly  battered  ;  clapped  our  black  flag  on  the  Frenchman's, 
and  set  oiT merrily,  with  a  brisk  wind  in  our  favour,  fiut  luck  deserted 
lis  on  forsaking  our  own  dear  old  ship.     A  storm  came  on,  a  plank 
struck  ;  several  of  us  escaped  in  the  boat ;  we  had  lots  of  gold  with 
us,   but.no  water!     For   two  days  and  two  nights  we  suffered  hor- 
ribly ;  but  at  last  we  ran  ashore  near  a  French  seaport.     Our  sorry 
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plight  moved  compassion,  and  as  we  had  iitofa'e^' w«  ttbr^^itot  siispie^*^ 
ted— people  only  suspect  the  poor.  Here  we  soon  ttco^fif^^'hiit 
fatigues  ,  rigged  ourselves  out,  gaily,  and  your  huml^le  •  sttt^y^irt^Hfias 
considered  as  noble  a  captain  as  ever  walked  deck.  But  tn^vf/yias', 
my  fate  would  have  it  tluit  I  should  fall  in  love  with  a  silk-mbrc^s 
daughter.  Ah,  how  I  loved  her!— the  pretty  Clara!  Yes;  Hoved 
her  so  well,  that  I  was  seized  with  horror  at  my  past  life!  T'l-esolv* 
ed  to  repent ,  to  marry  her,  and  settle  down  into  an  honest  man. 
Accordingly,  I  summoned  my  messmates,  told  them  my  resolution, 
resigned  my  command,  and  persuaded  them  to  depart.  They  were 
good  fellows ;  engaged  with  a  Dutchman,  against  whom  1  heard  af-^ 
terwards  they  made  a  successful  mutiny,  but  I  never  saw  thenl  more. 
I  had  two  thousand  crowns  still  l6ft ;  with  (his  sum  I  obtaiWc^d  the 
consent  of  the  silk-mercer,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  -  bec6me 
a  partner  in  the  firm.  1  need  not  say  that  no  one  suspected  tliat 
I  had  been  so  great  a  man,  and  I  passed  for  a  Neapolitan  golds^ith^s 
aon  instead  of  a  cardinal's.  I^was  very  happy  then,  Signdk*,  v^^^ 
I  could  not  have  harmed  a  fly !  Had  I  married  Clara,-  f •  IM.  h^i-h 
as  gentle  a  mercer  as  ever  handled  a  measure.'  The  brat^' jiad^ed 
a  moment,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  fell  more  f}i«n  'lU.^  wo^ds 
and  tone  betokened.  'Well,  well,  we  must  not  looV  bfii<;k'ititti  th<} 
past  too  earnestly— the  sunlight  upon  it  makes  one's  eyes  ifiderJ  Th*^ 
day  was  fixed  for* our  wedding*— it  approached.  On  thi^  <e^kilt^ 
before  tbe  appointed  day,  Clara,  her  mother,  her  little  sister,--  ^nd 
myself,  were  walking  by  the  poit,  and  as  we  looked  on  the  sea;' I 
was  telling  them  old  gossip-tales  of  mermaids  and  sea-serpents,  when 
a  red-faced,  bottle-nosed  Frenchman  clapped  himself  right  before  me, 
and  placing  his  spectacles  very  deliberately  astride  his  proboscis', 
echoed  out,  Sacre  mille  tonnerres!  this  is  the  damned  pirate  who 
boarded  the  JNhbe !  *  None  of  your  jests,'  said  I,  mildly.— Mlo,  ho,* 
f>aid  he;  '  I  can't  be  mistakien;  help  there!*  and  he  griped  me  by 
the  collar.  I  replied  as  you  may  suppose,  by  laying  him  in  the 
kennel;  but  it  would  not  do.  The  French  captain  had  a  French 
lieutenant  at  his  back,  whose  memory  was  as  good  as  his  ehiefs.  A 
crowd  assembled;  other  sailors  came  up;  the  odds  were  against  me. 
I  slept  that  night  in  prison ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  I  was 
sent  to  the  galleys.  They  spared  my  life,  because  the  old  French- 
man politely  averred  that  I  had  made  my  crew  spare  his.  You  may 
believe  that  the  oar  and  the  chain  were  not  to  my  taste.  I ,  and 
two  others ,  escaped ,  they  took  to  the  road ,  and  have ,  no  doubt , 
been  long  since  broken  on  the  wheel.  1,  soft  soul,  would  not  com- 
mit another  crime  to  gain  my  bread,  for  Clara  was  still  at  my  heart 
with  her  eyes ;  so,  limiting  my  rogueries  to  the  theft  of  a  beggar's 
rags,  which  I  compensated  by  leaving  him  my  galley  attire  instead, 
1  begged  my  way  to  the  town  where  I  left  Clara.  It  was  a  clear 
winter's  day  when  I  approached  the  out- skirts  of  the  town.     1  had 
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no  relif'^^f'diiii&ioii'j'f&i^^ mif  blTard  and  hur  were  as  good  aa  a  fnaak. 
Qm'M'6i^el^''MlM^cfl  there  came  across  my  way  a  fnneral  proces- 
si4mif*'^TfherBpn(m'jou  know  it;  I  can  tell  yon  do  more.  She  had 
dlcdiipeiPfhc^pf/pClGrve;  more  likely  of  shamie.  Can  you  gness  how 
I^i^jp^t  l^jft  jfi^hi?—l  stole  a  pickaxe  from  a  tnason^s  shed,  and  all 
alone  ana.'uusc€;n,  under  the  frosty  heavens,  I  dng  the  fresh  mould 
fVonV  lilt  ^r'iffc^^iliifted  the  coffin,  I  wrenched  the  lid,  I  saw  her 
ag^ln— ag4i#r>^^  D^y  had  not  touched  her.  ^e  was  always  pale 
iti  lilej  /  ()ll0ulfV  have  sworn  she  lived !  It  was  a  blessed  thing  to 
see  )2,?JC>QQ£^  ^Vfif  ''^<^  ^^^  alone  too!  But  then,  at  dawn  to  ^ve 
her  back  to  t^^  earth— to  close  the  lid ,  to  throw  down  the  mould, 
16  hear'  (he  i^ebbles. rattle  on  the  coffin— that  was  dreadful!  Signor^ 
I'  hevtt-  IWifew  'beffnre,  and  I  don't  wish  to  think  now,  how  valuable 
a  thing i  human  Hf^  is.  At  sunrise  I  Wf»  again  a  wanderer  ;  but  now 
that,  fj]^,;f]lai|i  was  gone,  my  scruptes' vanished,  and   again  I  was  at 

war  with    my  betters.     I  contrived   at  last ,  at  O ,    to  get   on 

board  a  vessel  bound  to    Leghorn  ,  Working  out  my  passage.     From 
Leghorn  I  went   to  Rome ,  and  stationed  myself  at  the  door  of  the 
cardinal's  palace.     Out  he  came,  his  gilded  coach  at  the  gate.     *  Ho, 
father!'   said  I;    *  don't  you  know  me?'— *  Who  are  you?'— 'Your 
son,'  said  1,  iu  a  whisper.     The  cardinal  drew  back,  looked  at   me 
earnestly,  and  mused  a  moment.    *A11  men  are  kny  soni,*  quoth  he 
then,  v^ry  mildly,  *  there  is  gold  for  thee !  To  him  who  hegs  once, 
alms  arc  due;  to  him  who  begs  twice,  jails  are  open.   Take  th^  hint, 
and  molest  me  no  more.     Heaven    bless  thee ! '    With   that   he  got 
in^Q  his  coach  and  drove  off  to   the  Vatican.     His  purse    which  he 
had  left  behind  wus  well  supplied.     I   was  grateful   and  contented, 
and  took  my  way  to  Terracina.     I  had  not  long  passed  the  marshes, 
when  I  saw  two  horsemen  approach  at  a  canter.     ^  You  look  poor,- 
friend,'  said  one  of  them,  halting;  'yet  you  are  strong.'—^  Poor  men 
and  strong  are  both  serviceable  and  dangerous,  Signor  Cavalier.'— 
*  Well  ss(id;  follow  us,*    1  obeyed,  and  became  a  bandit.    1  rose  hj 
degrees;  and  I  have  always  been  mild  iu  my  calling,  and  have  taken 
purses  without  cutting  throats ,  I  bear  an   excellent   character,  and 
can  eat  my  macaroni  in  Naples  without  any  danger  to  life  and  limb. 
For  the  last  two  years  I  have  settled  in  these  parts,  where  I  hold 
sway,  and  where  I  have  purchased  land.    1  am  called  a  farmer,  Signor ; 
and  1  myself  now  only  rob  for  amusement,  and  to  keep  my  hand  iu. 
I  trust  I  have  satisfied  your  curiosity.     We  are  within  a   hundred 
yards  of  the  castle.  ■ 

•  We  had  marked  one  or  two  portraits  of  the  French  Terror- 
ists; but  Yfe  have  already  given  more  space  to  the  book  than 
oar  readers  may  approve.  The  very  attempt  at  origiaalily, 
hn^wever,  claims  a  certain  respect  and  attention  :  how  much 
fhe  more  ,  when  made  by  one  standing  so  high  as  Sir  E.  L. 
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Bulwerl  It  is  singular,  that  so  maay,.o^;||tl)fi  ^i;^,^qtfrs,  of 
onr  time  should  ,  in  the  course  of  their  career^  pas$.|l(]cf^g^. 
a  phase  of  imaginative  creation  ,  alike  bewildering 'toi  then^ 
selves  and  their  friends.  We  shall  be  delighted  to  welcome  hkok 
the  author  of  ^Rienzi'  into-  the.  light  of  common  AdLj.'frnnji' 
behind  •  the  seven  veils, »  where  he  has  been  pleaded  to.  hide 
himself.  Let  him,  however,  leave  the  style  of*  Zauoxii^' .with 
its  ill-defined  purpose,  in  his  future  fictions.  All  thet  vices' of 
his  former  works  are  here  ,  with  one  exception  ,  —  coiteeit:' 
Slovenly  expressions ,  idle  interjections ,  and  in^atcc)  attempts 
at  poetical  diction  ,  abound.  We  miss<,  however  y^ttup  4M^ect, 
and  personal  egotism  which  laid  bare  to  us  the  mani^  thai  no-* 
velist,  and  the  politician,  in  so  many  of  Sir  E.  L.  fiiihrer*^ 
former  tales.     The  omission  is  most  welcome. 


I  '      :)     In. 
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ARIANA  ANTIQUA,  li.        ;      , 

Jk  DESCBIPnVB  AGCOClfT  OF  TUB  AHmQCITIBS  AMD  COINS  OFiAFGHANISTAN!' 

By  H..  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Sanscrit,  &c.    Prfnte^'fof^ 

tbe  Hon.  East  Itidia  Company. 

Recent  events  have  directed  a  large  share  of  public  atten- 
tion to  the  countries  lying  between  Persia  and  India,  which 
Mr.  Wilson  includes  under  the  general  name  of  Ariana.  .The. 
English  armies,  however,  are  not  the  first  Europeans  that  have 
appeared  as  invaders  in  Afghanistan  :  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  Alexander  ^le  Great  opened  through  these  lands  a 
highway  for  commerce  and  civilization,  which  was  broken  up 
by  his  premature  death,  and  has  ever  since  continued  closed. 
Brief,  however,  as  was  the  great,  conqueror's  career,  abundant 
evidence  is  collected  in  this  volume  to  prove  that  the  Greek 
influence  which  he  established  was  far  wider  in  its  extent  and 
more  permanent  in  its  duration  than  the  classical  writers  had 
led  us  to  suppose.  The  monarchs  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom, 
thoQgh  cut  off  by  the  Parthians  from  all  intercourse  with  Eu- 
rope, continued  to  use  the  Greek  language  on  their  coins, 
and  in  all  probability,  in  their  courts;  Ihey  preserved  the. 
symbols  of  the  Hellenic    mythology,  and    consequently  some 
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i^Bdem  to  have  favoured  the  study 
eft^GMtt  IhMltttiE  and  philoaophj,  until  the  invasion  of  bar- 
Mni#^'  tlM^deisation  of  communications  with  Europe,  and  the 
^^^uV  Vf^Witudes  to  which  oriental  empires  are  subject,  gra« 
Wmb)^^^^  ^^^  distinctive  marks  of  their  European  ori- 
glli.noiWetsnM  content  ourselves  with  directing  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  Greek  elements  have  unquestionably  contributed 
(eeA^ftMUtlbii  of  Indian  civilization,  —  a  fact  which  seems 
tmt^ittmfjiimi^tbm  doubts  which  Dr.  Wall  has  raised  respect- 
ingiitlwibnginality'of  the  Sanscrit 4anguage  and  literature;  and 
lib  nn^i  add  r  that  the  localities  in  which  the  coins  we  are 
afcbttlttofcnoltee  have  been  found,  afford  some  additional  evi- 
defiM'M  fiifOur  of  Col.  Sykes's  theory,  that  Buddhism  is  a 
■i9p«  MLcielit  system,  than  Brahminism.  The  volume  before 
iii>ialrot^''iiiat6rials  for  .elucidating,  though  not  for  deciding, 
these  interesting  questions ;  and  we  only  refer  to  them  for  the 
{jmytM^  Mff  showing  that  it  is  not  merely  an  important  acces- 
Sibif^ '^'Indian  Numismatics,,  but  to  the  General  Historv  of  the 

'^fitfosl  of  the  antiquities  and  coins  described  in  this  work 
Wi^xollected  by  Mr.  Masson,  who  having  been  so  fortunate 
a!r  to  obtain  favourable  opportunities  for  examining  those  cu- 
rious monuments  called  the  topes  of  Afghanistan,  availed  him- 
self of  them  with  remarkable  perseverance  and  intelligence: — 

M  A  tope  is,  or  has  been,  a  circular  building  of  stone,  or  brick  fa- 
ced with  stone  or  stucco,  erected  on  a  platform  which  has  been 
built  upon  either  a  natural  or  artiOcial  elevation.  It  is  distinguished, 
according  to  Mr.  Masson,  from  a  tumulus  bj  having  a  distinct  cy- 
lindrical body  interposed  between  a  circular  basement  and  a  hemis- 
pherical cupola.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  case,  at  Sarnath,  and  in 
most  of  the  topes  of  Afghanistan.  In  the  great  Tope  of  Manikyala, 
however,  the  perpendicular  part  between  the  basement  and  dome 
scarcely  constituted  a  perceptible  division.  At  Bhilsa,  Amaravati, 
and  still  more  in  Ceylon,  time,  vegetation,  and  decay  have  effaced 
these  distinctions,  and  the  tope  occurs  as  a  mound  rising  conically 
from  au  irregularly  circular  base.  Steps  usually  lead  up  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  building  or  the  platform  on  which  it  stands.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  tlie  cupola  was  crowned  by  a  spire.  Such  embel- 
lishments usually  terminate  temples  in  Budhist  countries,  to  which 
these  topes  are  considered  analogous,  as  well  as  the  dahgopas,  whidh 
present  other  analogies.    They  are  also  found  or  what  may  be  con- 
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minialare  represenlati^iiB  -  of -^diriMf^a^  u 
coTered  wilhin  tliem ;  and  the  Ceyloo  topea  h^Y^mUmfl^  JhliikflA» 
terminated.  Traces  of  spires  are  visible  on  the  snxxm\%(fi  tyjugpnf^ 
mounds  of  Abhayagiri  and  Jaita-wana.  The  dimensions  1^2  ^H^.  MM 
vary  considerably.  Many  of  those  in  Afghanistan  are  smalts  inking 
laf|;est  are  not  of  great  size:  the  circumference  of  'ftNr^>df^t&inr'W 
the  base  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  and  thMTiidarlfion  9p^ 
parently  does  not  often  reach  sixty.*  »jl^^|j     »..>   .,^fj 

The  interior  of  the  topes  is  generally  filled  il|^flritt  atiHiesj 
rough  or  hewn,  or  with  bricks  cemented  raoi9e(mrtif»-il9i»l 
pactly  by  lime  or  earth;  bnt  in  some  of  them  opaail  fl^gie 
chambers  have  been  discovered.  This,  howev3er,i.iRrflRBB  Hm 
general  principle  of  their  structure  in  AfghankQunis/jtbe^idA 
closure  of  a  tope  within  a  tope,  both  solid, .  bwkl  hkYrng'^k 
well-defined  line  of  separation,  and  the  smaller  tnpd  hftvv^fli 
little '  chamber  or  space  in  which  relics  were  pfiobatly  *'dipiit 

sited:—  :  Jiii    y^^-iil 

m  Many  of  the  topes  have  yielded  no  return  to  the  JW^Mmr  fOJmnAT 
ed  upon  them;  others  have  been  rich  in  relics.  It  is  f^.^UHQi^^fr^ 
enmstance,  noticed  by  Mr.  Masson,  that  where  those  substances  w6i3l 
af^pear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  funeral  pile,  as  ashes  and  animal  tOw-' 
wiiB,  most  abound,    the  relics  of  antiquity  are  least  abundani^'^^the 
most  conspicuous  objects  are,  in  general,    vessels  of  stone  or  nMld^ 
ibey   are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes ;    some  of  them  have  be^  fyf, 
bricated  on  a  lathe.     They  commonly  contain  a  silver  box  or  cas< 
ket;  and  within  that,  or  sometimes  by  itself,  a  casket  of  gold.  Thii 
is  sometimes  evrionsly  wrought.    One  found  hj  Mr.  Masson  at  Deh 
Bimaran  is  chased  with  a  double  series  of  four  figures  representing 
Gautama  in  the  act  of  preaching;    a   mendicant  is  on  his  right,   a 
lay-follower   on   his   leil,    end  behind  the  latter  a  fenntfle  disciple; 
tliey  stand  under  arched  niches  resting  on  pillars,  and  between  the 
arches  is  a  bird :  a  row  of  rubies  is  set  round  the  upper  and  lower 
edge  of  the  Tessel,   and  the  bottom  is  also  chased  with  the  leaves 
of  the  Istus :   tSie   vase  had   no  cover.    Within    these  vessels,    or 
sometimes  in  the  cell   in  which   they  ai*e  placed,    are  found  small 
pearls,  gold  buttons,  gold  ornaments  and  rings,  beads,  pieces  of  white 
and  coloured  glass  and  crystal,  pieces  of  clay  or  stone  with  impres* 
sions  of  figures,  bits  of  bone,  and  teeth   of  animals,   of  the  ass  andl 
goat  species,  pieces  of  cloth,  and  folds  of  die  Toz  or  Bhurj  leaf,  4ir 
rather  the  bark  of  a  kind  of  birch  on   which  the  Hindus  fdrmeriy 
wrote ;    and  these  pieces  bear  sometimes  characters  which  may  jitf 
termed  Bactrian,  but  they  are  in  too  fragile  and  decayed  a  state  ta^ 
admit  of  being  unfolded  or  read.    Similar  characters  are  also  fomid* 
superficially  scratched  npon  the  stone,   or  dotted  apon   the  metal 
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Tfiwrin-niilW  WfeifP^I^WftPF  ^y^W^re  found  traced  upon  the  stone 
wiJ^^jl^kjv.jWitl^^'jspoie  pf  the  vessels  was  also  found  a  liquid,  which 
upon  exposure  rapidjy  evaporated,  leaving  a  brawn  sediment,  which, 
a$  airei^dy^tiattcea;  ^ns  dnalysed  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  and  offered  some 
til^fa4e^'>oP^MIiltttllliafid«  vegetable  matters. » 

!^ut  'tfie'*  lilBk  Important  articles  found  in  the  topes  are 
cOjins';'  kfia  tlies^  are  valuable,  especially  for  proving  that  a 
race  ol^  Kings,  Viot  descended  from  the  Greeks  of  Bactria,  adopt- 
ed the  Gteet'^ltih&iiage,  legends,  and  symbols  upon  their  coins, 
and  also 'becMse;'iifey  enable  us  to  ascertain  approximately 
tlie'period'^it  wn?6h  the  topes  were  erected.  Mr.  Wilson, 
aftei^  i'tlisseWStton  equally  remarkable  for  learning  and  acute- 
ness,  coriclxides  that  these  topes  are  •  the  shrines  of  the  sup- 
posed 'telics^  'bf  the  last  Buddha,  and  that  the  date  of  those 
foiiind'btitlie  upper  Indus  is  posterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

liir)  Mkssoln,  in  a  memoir  on  the  several  topes  he  opened 
ahcf  etamined,  observes  that  to  all  of  them  a  common  story 
seems  to"  be  attached  by  the  Mohammedans,  namely,  that 
tV^asurie  1s  concealed  in  them,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
greatly  '  injured  by  persons  in  search  of  the  supposed  riches, 
'file  following  tale  is  told  of  the  finest  of  the  Darunta  topes : 

•  A.  certain  cunning  man  of  Delhi  once  inquired  of  an  Afghan 
whence  he  was.  The  reply  was,  *From  Darunta.'  The  cunning  man 
asked  if  he  was  acquainted  with  Nandara  Tope^  and  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  The  cunning  man  proffered  to  the  Afghan,  that 
if  he  would  extract  from  the  tope,  and  bring  to  him,  the  stone  on 
the  eastern  face,  first  illuminated  by  the*  rising  sun,  he  should  re- 
ceive a  reward  of  five  thousaud  -rupees.  The  Afghan  returned  from 
Delhi  to  Darunta,  and,  having  the  tope  continually  in  his  sight, 
was  constantly  reminded  of  the  cunning  man's  promise.  About  to 
start  again  for  Delhi,  without  deeming  the  offer  of  much  validity, 
he  repaired  to  the  tope  before  sunrise,  watched  the  rising  of  the 
luminary,  identified  the  stone,  and  extracted  it.  He  carried  it  to 
Delhi,  and  presented  it  to  the  cunning  man,  who  in&lantly  paid  him 
the  promised  sum,  and,  taking  a  hammer,  broke  the  stone  in  his 
presence.  The  astounded  Afghan  beheld  a  quantity  of  gems  and 
jewels  beyond  price.  T^e  cunning  man  remarked,  *0  blockhead , 
but  for  your  simplicity  you  had  surpassed  in  wealth  the  richest  mo- 
narch on  earth,  n 

Mr.  Masson's  investigations  were    undertaken  originally  at 
his  own  cost,  but  at  an  early  period  he  proposed  to  transfer  bis 
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actnai  and  all  future  collections  to  tlie  9BM  lbdttt>  S^mftoiy^v 
on  condition  of  their  defraying  the  expenses  of  bfs  o^e^iidm^ 
Tbe  proposal  was  accepted,  and  from  1834  to.  tft37.')^(9^j^^ay' 
sedulously  employed  in  this  pursuit.  Various.  afi0oiiftt9oOjC)b^i 
discoveries  were  published  from  time  to  timej.an^  s^^y^en^l  j|x- 
eellent  papers  on  the  coins  were  published  by.iyJLf*  Ji^esPrin 
sep  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  ^^^jygajl^ih^  sub- 
ject soon  engaged  the  attention  of  the  numismatis^t^'  ai^d  sf^hip- 
lars  on  the  continent,  and  much  new  light  w^s  j^ro^n  on 
the  few  points  where  India  is  connected  with  ^jias^ic^  f^^y^ 
quity.  Mr.  H.  IB.  Wilson,  who,  from  the  very  beginnjuj^^ 
had  taken  an  active  interest  in  Mr.  Masson's  researc^es^  pro- 
posed to  the  East  India  Company  the  publication  of  a  .Com- 
plete account  of  his  discoveries,  and  that  body  not  9|xiy(jCQn4 
sented  to  incur  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  work,  b^  order- 
ed that  after  appropriating  such  a  portion  of  ^^e  ediljoix  as 
their  various  establishments  require,  the  remaining,  copies 
sAouId  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Masson,  «a8  an  additional  mark 
of  the  sense  they  entertained  of  the  metits  of  her  son. »  Mr! 
Wilson  hds  not  merely  given  full  descriptions  of  the  coins, 
but  has  gone  far  towards  determining  their  chronological  or- 
der, so  as  to  make  them  as  nearly  as  possible  a  numismatic 
history  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom.  He  has  also  inserted  a  va- 
luable, memoir  on  the  ancient  geography  of  Ariana,  and  the 
routes  pursued  by  Alexander  in  his  marches  through  that 
country.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  Eastern  history,  and  will  serve  both  as  a  guide  and 
an  encouragement  to  further  investigations.         (Athenjsuh.) 


THE  TWO  ADMIRALS, 

A    TALE    OF    THE   SEA. 

By  J.  Pent  more  Cooper.    3  vols.     Bentley. 

How  far  number  and  order  are  elements  of  the  picturesque, 
is  a  question  on  the  adjustment  of  which  a  good  deal  of  pret- 
ty argument  might  be  expended.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
any  grand  battle-piece,  even  by  Bourgognone  himself,    could 
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W«#  4ftiW<*W«l.fi8«lf>r >*^  *>®"o-     We  are  not  wire 

IfM^ff^ijl^M^^  Afe»  (Jqfljper  wrought  with  the  power  of  hk 
§|f^li^  c(iJ^9>:»t|ie  [ffusiDOBuyres  of  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Ad- 
f[^^|d$i,,P;^.,ji(^  could  haye  excited  the  Mune 

^i^hpfStM!^fif^  ffi^altended  the  hair-breadth  'scapes  and  dare- 
^e>|iL.^cl^eY9Wn}f(iPf  ^he  Ariel  or  the  Waterwitch.  But  the 
fa^^,4s,,p9t.{|ai^J[,^Vr^  in  the  novel  before  us;  for,  though 
yffi^  h^t^ihfff9(.^fl4n\^^  flashes  of  the  old  spirit,  it  is  but  for 
a  moment.  Mr.  Cooper  jn  the  Vf wo  Admirals'  is  as  prolix  as 
usual  ^  but  the  prolixjty  is  languid  and  wearisome,  ascompar- 
^d/^][^/^^9,;|>usj  ipteresting  minuteness  of  his  earlier  manner 

.>  XheDtiRte  of  the  'Two  Admirals'  is  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tifiryi:^llicj  "scene  opens  on  the  coast  of  DoTonshire,  where  an 
dfiider^'fn  guard  of  a  Signal  Station  (who  has  been  degraded 
^Pf/ik  ^.^l)4g^r  rank,  owing  to  his  drunken  habits),  his  me- 
lankchbly  Irife,  and  his  beautiful  daughter,  make  precisely  the 
grbup>«  'ftito'the  midst  of  which  a  young  handsome  stranger 
fhsnih  'Tht^  colonies,  like  Wycherly  Wychecombe,  is  sure  to 
injlpduce  trouble.  An  additional  entanglement  for  the  course 
oXi^ru^  Jove  presents  itself  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Baro- 
Rietfs J  family,  with  which  the  aforesaid  Wycheriy  is  distantly 
connected.  A  fair  estate  and  a  fine  fortune  are  capriciously 
^Iled  away,  in  accordance  with  an  old  family  usage;  and 
one  claimant  to  the  same  is  a  certain  Tom  Wychecombe,  of 
whom  we  conceive  a  tolerable  lago  would  have  been  made,, 
had  not  Mr.  Cooper  steered  a  little  wide  of  the  course  origi- 
nally laid  dQwn.  Such,  with  the  owner  of  the  estate,  are 
the  principal,  shore  figures — if  Wycherly  deserve  the  name,  he 
being  a  sailor  as  nimble  on  the  deck  as  he  is  gallant  upon 
the  clifls  in  perilling  his  life  to  gather  a  nosegay  for  sweet 
Mildred  Dutton. 

The  marine  figures  are  better  drawn.  The  two  admirals 
arc  a  Pylades  and  Orestes,  the  course  of  whose  long  career 
in  glorious  war  and  generous  friendship,  has  never  been  se- 
verely troubled  till  one  of  them,  Blue  water,  begins  to  per- 
plex his  mind  with  that  question  fraught  with  so  much  vexa- 
tion a  hundred  years  since,  the   Hanoverian  succession.    On 
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tke  landing  of  Charles  Edward  fo"Siot1(<J^,<«riditiitef  W'l^ 
far  influenced  by  his  Jacobite  sympathies;  ^^to^'Mld  «i(^ir 
apart  from  an  action  with  the  French,  until  ^^IteetfM^  (Hf^W 
brother  officer,  rather  than  duty  to  King  Gebi%e;  ItuHi^/pB 
on  to  interpose  at  a  critical  moment,  —  &ilt  SelrViSse-'  H)^k^ 
was  aH  but  overmastered,— nor  was  the  bitiM^^  of '%utfh''k 
position  made  the  less  galling  by  a  consetousnJ^'^'iAliiif  ^h^^il^iMI 
that  imminent  peril  to  the  desertion  of  a  bmflife^'W^ai'rft^]  Aft 
staunch  companion  of  many  a  victory:—     '  ■  •       -^  *J>i ''"^  •» 

•  The  reader  will  not  overlook  the  material  rirciim^tance,  lint  «]! 
we  have  related  occurred  amid  the  din  of  T>attle.'  GiVny  t^^efe'ejt'- 
ploding  nt  each  insUmt,  the  cloud  of  smoke  was  both  thIdk<Mi«|f^ii^ 
eitending,  fire  was  flashing  in  the  semi-obscurity  of  iltoltaduiiies, 
shot  were  rending  the  wood  and  cutting  the  rigging^  iin^l^he.pifi;^ 
cing  shrieks  of  agony,  only  so  much  the  more  appalling  by.  hcma 
extorted  from  the  stern  and  resolute*,  blended  their  tWfllling  accorn- 
paniments.  Men  seemed  to  be  converted  into  demons, '^ nil ' jft  Mer^^ 
was  a  lofty  and  stubborn  resolution  to  conquer  mingled  wliUfi'^M} 
that  ennobled  the  strife  and  rendered  it  heroic.  The  Aro^sidci^ 
that  were  delivered  in  succession  down  the  line,  as  ship  ^A^r.fJun 
of  the  rear  division  reached  her  station',  however,  proclaimed  thai 
Monsieur  des  Prez  had  imitated  Sir  GerVaise's  mode  of  cloii'ngl"  \^e 
only  one  by  means  of  which  the  leading  vessel  could  esCdjihb'tii 
traction,  and  that  the  English  were  completely  doubled  on.  At^'thiM 
moment,  the  sail-trimn^ers  of  the  Plantagenet  handled  their  br^^et^ 
TBe  first  pull  was  the  last.  No  sooner  were  the  ropes  started,  th^^ 
the  fore- top-mast  went  over  the  bows,  dragging  after  it  the  main 
with  all  its. hamper,  the  mizen  snapping  like  a  pipe-stem  at  the  cap. 
By  this  eruel  accident,  the  result  of  many  injuries  to  shrouds,  back- 
stays, and  spars,  the  situation  of  the  Plantagenet  became  worse 
than  ever;  for,  not  only  was  the  wreck  to  be  partially  cleared,  at 
least,  to  fight  many  of  the  larboard  guns,  but  the  command  of  the 
ship  was,  in  a  great  measure,  lost,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most 
infernal  m^lSes  that  ever  accompanied  a  combat  at  sea.  At  no  time 
does  the  trained  seaman  ever  appear  so  great  as  when  he  meets  sud- 
den misfortunes  with  the  steadiness  and  quiet  which  it  is  a  material 
part  of  the  morale  of  discipline  to  inculcate.  Greenly  was  full  of 
ardour  for  the  assault,  and  was  thinking  of  the  best  mode  Jof  run- 
ning foul  of  his  adversary,  whep  this  calamity  occurred ;  but  the 
masts  were  hardly  down  when  he  changed  all  his  thoughts  to  a  new 
current,  and  called  out  to  the  sail-trimmers  to  4ay  over,  and  clear 
the  wteck.*  Sir  Gervaise,  too,  met  with  a  sudden  and  violent  check 
to  the  current  of  his  feelings.  He  had  collected  his  Bowlderos,  and 
was  giving  his  iustrnctious  as  to  ihe  uiauner  in  which  they  were  to 
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f^(N^,'nByddb!ltet»pf'tiUn"*ttib  peri»iii,    in  the  expected  hand -to -band 

tfi^Amitetf}  wbcn^tlii^rifeaVy  rufihiDg  of  the  air,  and  the  £wuop  of 
Zlsd  i^ifAi»'^him  atotey  'announced  vrhat  had  occurred.  Turning  to 
th^ttntebv  he  oalmij 'ordered  them  to  aid  in  getting  rid  of  the  in- 
^am]M*atiee45  *aiidl'W|is^iti' tbc  tctj  act  of  directing  Wycherlj  to*  join 
i«k^th«  saui^  dUtT,  <^ki>' [the  latter  exclaimed^* See,  Sir  Gervaise, 
h^i^d  eiowifiie^  ImoUieff^  0Q  >the 'Frenchmen  close  upon  our  quarter*  Bj 
h;eaveti5)*  ii^e^  mUBt^'tndyb^ to  board! '  The  vice-admiral  instinctively 
^ii5]^'  hl»  sWord-hifU*  ti^er,  and  turned  in  the  direction  mention- 
ed'hy  his  eolUpMnion.' ' 'Thcfre,  indeed,  came  a  fresh  ship,  shoving 
the  ciotld'iAside,  atad,  by  the  clearer  atmosphere  that  seemed  to  ac- 
(idrnpauy*  h^r,  appa!reiitly  bringiog  down  a  current  of  air  stronger 
thba*  ^^^Mirtioty.  Win^n  first  seen,  the  jib-boom  and  bow-sprit  were 
hdtli(en<telt>p^:un'sii[)bkey  but  his  bellying  fore-top-sail,  and  the  can- 
toss 'halngingiH"  festoons,  loomed  graudly^in  the  vapour,  the  black 
j^t'ds  s<9emTiig'  to  embrace  the  wreaths,  merely  to  cast  them  aside. 
Tlie  •^osximity',  too,  was  fearful,  her  yard-arms  promising  to  clear 
^6M'<t£t^&'Piunit^enet  only  by  a  few  feet,  as  her  dark  bowsbrujdi- 
^'■dtiioifg'tiki'  adMrals  side.  'This  will  be  fearful  work,  indeed!* 
•  ejk>)ailii«d^dir'  C^ervaise.  *A  fresh  broadside  from  a  ship  so  near, 
Wiil -  l$we«p -ftll  from  the  spars.  Go,  Wychecombe,  tell  Greenly  to 
odl!  tn-^Htiid!— 'Tis  an  English  ship!  No  Frenchman's  bowsprit 
stands  like'  that!  Almighty  God  be  praised!  'Tis  the  Coesar  — 
t^efe  i^'l^e  old  Roman  figure-head  just  shoving  out  of  the  smoke!' 
This  was  isaid  with  a  yell,  rather  than  a  cry,  of  delight,  and  |in  a 
voite  ^o  )oud  that  the  words  were  heard  below,  and  flew  through 
the  ship  like  the  hissing  of  an  ascendiug  rocket.  To  confirm  the 
glotious  tidings,  the  flash  and  roar  of  guns  on  the  offside  of  the 
granger  announced  the  welcome  tidings  that  Le  Pluton  had  an  ene- 
my of  her  own  to  contend  with,  thus  enabling  the  Plantagenet's 
people  to  throw  all  their  strength  on  the  starboard  guns,  and  pursue 
their  other  necessary  work  without  further  raolestatipn  from  the 
French  rear-admiral.  The  gratitude  of  Sir  Gervaise,  a^  the  rescuing 
ship  thrust  herself  in  between  him  and  his  moi>t  formidable  assailant, 
was  too  deep  for  language.  He  placed  his  hat  mcy:hanically  before 
his  face,  and  thanked  God,  with  a  fervour  of  spirit  that  never  be- 
fore had  attended  his  thanksgivings.  This  brief  act  of  devotion 
over,  he  found  the  bows  of  the  Cossar^  which  ship  was  advancing 
very  slowly,  in  order  not  to  pass  too  far  ahead,  just  abreast  of  the 
spot  where  he  stood,  and  so  near  that  objects  were  pretty  plainly 
visible.  Between  her  knight-heads  stood  Bluewater,  conning  the 
ship,  by  means  of  a  line  of  officers,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  waving  in 
fmcouragement  to  his  own  people,  while  Geoffrey  Cleveland  held  the 
trumpet  at  his  elbow.  At  that  moment  three  noble  cheers  were 
given  by  the  crews  of  the  two  friendly  vessels,  and  mingled  with 
the  increasing  roar  of  the  desar^s  artillery.    Then  the  smoke  rose 
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in  a  cloud  over  the  forecastle  of  the  latter  ship,  and  persons  .could 
no  loDger  be  distinguished.  Neverl&«kssif,  litte  BJJtit^fbjhlte«|>p»99{to 
ed,  the  relieving  ship  passed  slowly  ahead>./iiinUijnflMd|^  beiT<wbfi^ 
length  protected  the  undefended  side  of  her.c099%vt»  dfiiltedBgi  hrtl 
fire  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  P/a;tragend(«.a0ef4fidttOjitnbiJ)>eTtD#gi} 
life  from  this  arrival,  and  their  starboard  guns  ip«o]t«:iOi4t'.>a8%i|i^iUi» 
if  manued  by  giauls.  It  was  five  minutes,  perhaps,  nfti^r  4U^.se9$Diin 
able  arrival,  before  the  guns  uf  the  other  fibipa  af  the  J^iif^\^h  KQi^ii 
announced  their  presence  on  the  outside  of  •Monsiieur<de«Prez,Tor(^ 
thus  bringing  tho  whole  of  the  two  fleets  into  fpi^  line»«  all*  steerijpg, 
dead  before  the  wind,  and,  as  it  were,  interwoven  with  each;  otl^er... 
By  that  time,  the  poops  of  the  Planta genet  imd  Ckesar  bcpioae  vii-.* 
siblc  from  one  to  the  other,  the  smoke  now  drivin|^  priqdpally .  oif, 
from  the  vessels.  There  again  were  our  two  admirals  ench  anxiQUfH 
ly  watching  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  friend.  The  inMant-tb/^.pbaoei 
was  clear,  Sir  Gervaise  applied  the  trumpet  to  his  mouthy  and  caUed 
out— 'God  bless  you— Dick  !  may  God  for  ever  bless  you-*  your  ship 
can  do  it— cl.ip  your  helm  hard  a-starboard,  and  sheer  into  II.  d0$' 
Prez;  you'll  have  him  in  five  minutes.'  Bluewater  sraildd, 'wave^i 
his  band,  gave  an  order,  and  laid  aside  his  trumpet.  'Shuo  •mtDKitf& 
later,  the  Ccesar  sheered  into  the  smoke  on  her  larboard  beatni.lmdi 
the  crash  of  the  meeting  vessels  was  heard.  By  this  time,  the  wr{3ck 
of  the  Plantagenet  was  cut  adrift,  and  she,  too,  made  a  rank  ^eiQri> 
though  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  desar's.  As' she  ^eqjt 
tlirough  the  smoke,  her  guns  ceased,  and  when  she  emei^ed  iaMm 
'  the  pure  air,  it  was  found  that  Ia  Foudrojani  had  set  course  ^i)d 
top-gallant-sails,  and  was  driving  sa  fast  ahead,  as  to  render  pursuit^ 
under  the  little  sail  that  could  be  set,  unprofitable.  Signals  were 
out  of  the  question,  but  this  movement  of  the  two  admirals  converts 
ed  the  whole  battle  scene  into  one  of  inexplicable  confusion.  Ship, 
after  ship  changed  her  position,  and  ceased  her  fire  from  uncer- 
tainly what  that  position  was,  until  a  general  silence  succeeded  the 
roar  of  the  canonade.  It  was  indispensable  to  pause  and  let  the 
smoke  blow  away.  It  did  not  require  many  minutes  to  raise  the 
cui  tain  on  the  two  fleets.  As  soon  as  the  firing  stopped,  the  wind 
increased,  and  the  smoke  was  driven  off  to  leeward,  in  a  vast  strag- 
gling cloud,  that  seemed  to  scatter  and  disperse  in  the  air  sponta- 
neously.. Then  a  sight  of  the  havoc  and  destruction  that  had  been 
done  in  this  short  conflict  was  first  obtained. » 

This  spirited  scene  leaves  us  little  space  for  further  enu> 
meration  of  the  minor  salt-water  characters  whom  Mr.  Cooper 
has  clustered  round  his  ^Two  Admirals.'  But  it  must  not 
deprive  us  of  the  line  of  praise  to  be  given  to  the  winding- 
up  of  the  novel,  which  is  good,  and  not  altogether  hackney- 
ed^-«a  rare  merit  in  these  days.     To  conclude;  .if  this  .be  not 
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one  of  its  author's  best  works,  it  is  worth  a  hundred  such  as 
his  'Heidenmauer/  or  ^Eve  Effingham.'  The  rank  it  ought 
to  take  wheii  measured  against  our  own  sea  novels,  it  were 
invidious  to  attenipi  to  determine.  Let  the  blue-jackets  settle 
the  question.  (Litkkait  Gazbttb.) 

ENGLAND  IN  18 W. 

By.  Frederick  \oa  Raunier.     9  vols.    Lee. 

T-his  is  a  sort  of  supplement  to  ^England  in  1835/  A  new 
edition  of  that  work  being  required,  Von  Raumer  resolved 
once  again  to  visit  this  country,  and  mark  the  progress  and 
developement  of  those  important  questions  which  had  formerly 
occupied  bis  attention,  and  the  new  subjects  of  interest  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  interval : — the  result  of  his  observations 
be  embodied  in  additional  chapters ,  which  ,  detached  ,  form 
the  substantive  work  before  us.  Thus  we  have  dissertations 
on  the  Canada  question,  on  Municipal  Laws,  Corn  Laws,  the 
Voluntary  System,  the  Silent  System,  the  Oxford  Tracts,  &c.  &.e. 
No  doubt  the  Professor's  able  exposition  will  be  read  with 
interest  in  Germany,  but  here  the  questions  have  been  can- 
vassed until  they  are  become^ wearisome  and  exhausted.  We 
must ,  therefore  ,  so  far  as  political  speculation  is  concerned, 
be  content  with  the  suoMnary  of  this  able  and  disinterested 
witness. 

«The  country,  say  many  people,  has  betrayed  itself,  and  wfU  go 
to  ruin,  unless  it  is  saved  by  a  miracle.  Others  say,  a  government 
is  now  established  for  many  years  to  come;  which,  heaven  be  prais- 
ed, will  do  exactly  the  contrary  to  what  the  late  ministry  did.  I 
must  contradict  both    these   opinions.      •  Should   the  new   mi- 

nistry persevere  in  the  ancient  Tory  notions,  the  opposition,  out  of 
Parliament,  will  increase  in  a  dangerous  manner ;  the  majority  of 
ninety -one  will  gradually  fall  oflf,  and  the  intellectual  spirit  of 
the  towns,  as  well  as  the  power  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  will  drive 
the  English  counties  out  of  the  field.  If,  on  the  contrary.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  advance,  as  he  has  openly  declared,  in  a  considerate  man- 
ner, he  will  find ,  in  the  new  opposition ,  the  best  support  against 
the  partiality  and  obstinacy  of  his  own  friends.  The  substance  of  the 
recent  history  of  England ,  is  the  stHiggle  against  monopolies  and 
restrictions  oif  every  kind.    After  a  long  resistance,  the  victory  was 
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oblained  over  the  rotten  boroughs,  ibe  opponenti  of  Roman  Catliolic 
emancipation,  the  old  poor-laws,  and  municipal  laws,  tli«  monopoly 
of  the    East   India   Company,    and   tlie  lea  trade  to   China.     Even  a 
majority  of  the  former   opponents  of   all  these  great  mensures   now 
acknowledge  their  necessity,   and  the  advantage  resulting  from  them; 
and,  after  this  acknowledgment,  they  cannot  remain  stationafy  itan 
arbitrarily  chosen  spot.  There  may  be  disputes  on  isolated  qnestions, 
on  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  but,   on  the  whole,  and  pU  a  great 
scale.  Lord  Johii  Russell's  proposals  of  free  trade,  and  i  reform  of 
the  system  of  taxation,  will  inevitably  triumph.     In'  them,  the  en- 
tire future  welfare  of  England  is  concealed,  oi 
is   plainly  manifest;  and   when  the    persons  D 
for  various  reasons,  now  forsake  the  field  of  i. 
OD   Ibe  other  band  ,  take  possession  of   it ,  am 
will  be  changed,  sooner  or  later,  into'  a  victoi 
country.    At  all  events,  England  will  perseven 
all  parlies ,  whether  they   will  or  not ,  must 
what  in   many   countries  forms   a  dangerous  c 
clement  in  a  popular,   natural  develupement, 

this  certainly  is,  the  brighter  these  light  sides  appear;  the,  darker, 
on  the  other  baud,  are  the  shadows  which  [for  instance,  in  the  par- 
liamentary electioiS,  the  state  of  Ireland,  Chartism,  the  schools,  the 
religious  disputes,  and  the  distribution  of  taxes  J  1  am  by  no  means 
disposed  to  palliate  or  conceal.  That  the  light  may  overpower  the 
shade,  and  the  vigour  of  general  health  overcome  these  local  defects, 
is  the  hope  and  the  trust  of  all  true  Englishmen  ,  and  with  them . 
the  liope  and  the  trust  of  Europie.  ■ 

Another  word  or  two  on  Continental  opinions  as  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  England  I'- 
ll England  (1  hear  it  conalantlf  repeated]  is  in  a  state  of  revolution. 
Certainly  it  is,  and  a  very  great  and  important  one  ,  which  would 
not  be  checked  by  commissioners  assembled  at  Kopnick  and  Mayeur^c; 
and  this,  because  it  is  not  children  engaged  in  childish  things,  but 
men  who  apply  ell  their  enei^ies  to  great  objects.  And  yet,  during 
so  many  years  ,  not  a  single  person  baa  been  arrested  for  political 
offences.  ■  ■  When  that  which  was  once  young  and  vigorous  be- 
comes old  and  decays ,  the  feeling  of  compassion  and  sorrow  is  as 
natural  as  it  is  noble ;  but  by  preserving  corpses  as  mummies,  we 
do  not  give  them  new  life.  Who  can  seriously  believe  that  slavery 
can  be  re-established  ,  the  monopoly  of  the  Asiatic  trade  restored , 
the  English  municipal  law  abolished,  the  old  poor-law  revived,  the 
great  towns  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise  ,  and  thus  going  still 
further  back,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  &c.  up  to 
Magna  Charia,  be  abolished?  For  alt  these  things  were  called  re- 
volutionary in  their  time ;  and  so  indeed  they  were ,  but  in  the 
vol..  n.  38 
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.l^^h i f  ig— d  1  Witi^ ofctho' iTWwk  >;  l^twaso liable  kaste  is  uBdoHbtedl; 
lWrji>dtn^BWib<Yibatiat  sriMb,  fo*  the  most  part,  from  mistaken  re- 
-titaiBDe;/''3iiei«ltrai~'VDrL«8'are  the  real  fathers  aod  graodfathers  of 
^alfladicalili  bhdjT'idi^lJi'produce  them,  and  iacrease  their  aambers; 
'tsfiiiA'  tb«'MtlM'i)iaaiii"nlU'B  Radicals  produce  high  Tories,* 
,,j,pere  Jf, a,  witness  in  support  of  an  opinion  we  often  ex- 
'{Mttsed  jnr:13^6<<at  to  lii*'  mismanagement  of  our  Italian  Opera. 
'¥be  dastiinoiij.-lMwerer,  is  of  genera)  applicalioa  ■: — 

1  performed,  for  two  whole  monlhs,  at  the 

[louse,  besides  two  or  three  operas  of  Bel- 

lybills  announced,  Jesterday,  for  one  nighl 

of  Madame  Puzzi,  'Don  Juan.'    You  may 

d  such  an  encomium  to  witness,  at  length, 

[real  work,   in   the  first   city,  and  by  the 

,      .     The  performance  did  not  begin  till 

>k  might  be  written  about  it ;  but,  as  I  am 

o  do  thia,  I  niUst  pick  out  of  the   many 

remarks  that  siigjast  themselves  to  me,  several  dctiehed,  unconnected 

rt^aec^tJQDSr     The  overture  was  injudiciously  reinforced  with  cjmbab, 

Will  yet   lliere   was    too   little  light    and    shade ,    too    little   genuine 

enthusiiuin  ^  which  should  e«aU  the  feelings  of   the  audience  at  the 

yery  outlet.      •      .      The  choruses  were  bad  ;  the  dancing  wretched; 

;aljd  a.genuiuc  Don  Juan  would  easily  have  throwia  the  two  fellows 

-flUtpf,  the  window,  who  were  to  carry  him  off  to  the  infernal  regions. 

However,   you  object,  you  have   heard  Don  Juan;   certainly;    and, 

with  vespect  to  the  teit,  1  heard  it  twice  over,  because  1  understood 

the  prompter,  from  beginning  to  end,  better  th(w  I  AiA-  aouio  •?  the 


singers. 


whole   of  the  admirable   and  admired  Don 


_^_   much   was  left  out,  that  I   f(ot  quite  confused,   and'lost 

the" thread  of  the  story.  Thus,  fur  Instance,  the  scene  with  the 
officers  of  justice  ,  the  Hermit  and  Don  Octavio,  the  creditors,  &c. 
was  wanting ;  a  part  of  the  chorus  with  the  girls,  and  Don  Juan'S 
air  were  omitted  j  his  song  beneath  the  window  was  not  accompanied 
plKicalo;  Elviras  air,  after  Handel,  as  well  as  her' chief  recitative 
and  her  principal  air,  were  left  out ;  a  part  of  the  minuet  atid  An- 
na's grand  air,  in  the  second  net ;  a  part  of  the  suHime  closing  sPenc, 
&c.  were  also  omitted.  At  theendof*he  first  act.  Signer  Putzi  came 
forward  and  pl«yed  Rode's  variations  ori  tlie  horn ;  after  the  scene 
of  the  invocation  of  the  ghost,  the  act  was  concluded,  and  M,  Ivanolf 
came  forward,  in  a  frock-eoat  and  pumps,  and  sung  a  modem  Italian 
flourish.  What  can  we  think  of  a  manager  who  makes  Such  arrangfe- 
ments!  of  an   audience    who   can  tolerate  —  nay,    approve   and   ad- 

A  few  words  on  social  intercourse  gro  werlb  quqting  ■-r- 


im.tUM.  mm 

■  Merc  learmiig  do«a  nut  qoalMya  ton'-for i»dcitt j^tertawyQ^^. 
>  preponderance  of  learning    uftfa  mak«D  a  WID'awkaMcd   thtLMUT 
in  compftny.    Ou  the  olher  hutid.  Iioivever.,  m>!fBrmr«*rUity  iRtiiMtt- 
Airtning  to  the  minor  corfveiiiioii»l  forms  of  ftihibM  .life  b  iftallf 
IttadrqrtnTe  to  enalile  him  to  shine  pernuiMatl;^  ><>  •0^4l]r'':  Ifci4-.W 
^I  l»  be  Bccamplished  witliont  practice;  but  there  is  likewise  ^ami- 
pertir-ial   practice,   hy  which  the   more  imjiorfaiitVe^frisites  a^^^lost. 
Sneiabitily  is  sn  art;  and  many  persons  hn-vt; haUal tiffs' W)ial««er>fit- 
art;  n  single  cpiaUficatiun,  or  accotnplishmnt.'SwA  m  singing,  roil- 
ing,  reciting,  relating  anecdotes,  8ic.   nviy   In 
but  does  not  constitute  a  good  general  conipa 
ddminancc  of   some 'part t ml ar    t:ilent .  that  ' 
greater  vnrietv,  constitutes  the  reni  charm  o 
socitbitilj  is  clramatic,   not   epic;  he  who    is 
•lone,  is  fof  llmt  very  reason  no  good  cump 
faand,  society  allows,  and  even  requires,  prir 
dary  characters;  where  all  aim  at  acting  thi 
secondary  parts  are  neglected,  the  social  dran 

,    A  comparison  bet  weeD  France  and  Englaod  :  -a  .....^ 

•  When  pride  shows  itself  in  the  English,  it  is  alwajrg  fotMaeti'6ti 
their  history,  poirer,  and  nationality;  and  with  these  'ff'bn^p' caMs 
they  play  off  their  own  merit ;  but  the  French  act  very  &^r^'flf: 
■  great  auntber  of  Frenchmen  place  themselves  in  the  cetill'6','atifflB 
France  is  treated  almost  as  afiori  (fofm>re,  ora  small  portion  of  WHat 
is  Frepcii  (the  opinions  of  a  day  of  some  jouroal]  is  tendered  as'ttte 
whole.  By  thus  neglecting  or  rejecting  so  much,  which  was',  httif- 
evcr,  French,  they  really  speculate  A  la  baisse,  and  lose  insfead  '6( 
gaining.. 

The  observations  of  an  enlightened  foreigner  on  thc,proposed 
alteration  in  the  law  of  copy-right ,  deserve  respectful  atteq- 

tioo  :  — 

•  The  endeavours  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfonrd  to  obtain  greilir  and 
hwger  protection  for  the  literary  works  of  authors ,  have  hitherto 
heea  unsuccessful.  He  said ,  '  1  wish  to  prevent  an  unanswerable 
violation  of  the  natural  rights  which  every  one  has  to  llie  produc" 
lions  of  his  mind.  For  what  a  niBo  produces  with  his  hand  or  his 
mind,  belongs  to  him,  and  him  alone.'— IWr.  Warburton  replied,  '1 
do  not  recognise  any  such  things  as  natural  rights;  1  recognize  only 
those  rights  which  are  founded  on  convenience  and  general  expe- 
diency. If  Mr.  Talfourd's  principle  were  adopted,  such  things  as 
taxes,  rent  of  land  ,  and  interest,  would  not  exist.  If  vre  look  at 
the  plan  according  to  expediency,  the  interest  of  the  publishers  and 
readers,  not  merely  that  of  the  authors,  is  lo  be  considered.  These 
relations  must   be  so  regulated  as  to  dispel  apprehensions  of  mono- 


B94V9*  ^i|^«pi!!ii^*i^/'^^l>^'l^<(^^i*f^  suppression  of  books , 

4^*nr^;)Mropbi't|)rin^di>^Ml(. iJMjicoula]^V'''i5a  creature  of  the  law;  and 
^iL^^JLl^^i^sb.'OUBatiWjiproj^er^if^idiii  be  defended  only  on  the  ground, 
4\?^i^M^^iP^'^^^^S^^^'^  omtikittd.  ThuS)  for  instance,  there  is  only 
^S^n^^P^V^^^^¥(.*A{  U»heirita]|ce>  but  innumerable  positive  laws.  The 
^islit:^(^W^^<^%'^^'^>''^^'^^9i^  consequently,  hurtful;  if  extended 
^d[if[^4J^^rty)  yel^«yii^:u5  «fi<no  value  to  the  author.'— In  thesedis- 
cj^lfifi^fi^^^  iSimMshr  ^hlth  appears  to  me  to  be  unconnected  and 
uu/,9JI{^lig^bjh^...3;hfV^  djstaietton,  or  the  relation  of  right  and  expe- 
^}fW^\a>^^^f^^Mfii^  f»^  positive  laws,  is  neither  logically  conceived, 
RWi)f)iMjirUlj[^Mal<9d*hSetMng  aside,  however,  such  profound  philo- 
sf^ip^li^r.^^tttific-quefiliQtis,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  why  intellectual 
HTffperfyif^asliaAt  uiiutio^,  .monopoly ,  shall  cease  at  the  expiration 
o^>t||ir4^  ]^edrs.^w while. every  other  description  of  property  ,  with 
i^ip)>9l'|ess.  ohligftfionsv  cti/bditions,  divisions,  &c.  exists  in  perpetuity. 
TJ^  $t^*  ^i(i|(WMU-r.  iB  l^eir  universal  attacks  on  all  inheritance  of 
property,  were  much  more  consistent;  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
P,^li^i»/(fQrr  whMeiireadiDg  such  kind  care  is  taken,  would  very 
^^mip^fy  Agree  to  .an  eternal  right  of  publication ,  to  the  inviolabi- 
li^y )  Qft  i^telle<ii(kel]^operty,  on  condition  that  the  monopoly  upon 
Iffi4.,(fviadilieitt0es  should  cease  every  thirty  years.  The  convenience 
ai^diii^l^^p^diency  of  such  a  measure  they  would  easily  prove  in  a 
sij^i^Jf^r  ifMaatxQr  » 

•^'^l^i^Hii '<]f' manners  peep  out  in  these  letters  on  anexpected 
occia^oiis  ;  thus ,  the  Professor  observes ,  —  « Yesterday  1  was 
reiniiided  that  it  was  Sunday,  by  having  stale  bread  for  break- 
fast.*'^^ The  few  other  passages  which  we  haye  marked  for 
estraet,  we  shall  throw- together. 

< 

«  T  went  by  railroad  to  Blackball ,  and  then  took  the  steamer  to 
Woolwich  to  see  the  Docks  and  the  Arsenal.  Everything  was  in  the 
fineist  order ,  and  manifold  activity ;  there  was  a  large  ship  of  the 
line  burlding ,  and  a  royal  steam-boat ,  exceeding  in  sise  and  the 
power  of  the  machinery  all  that  J  have  yet  seen.  If  it  were  to  come 
rushing  up  to  Pekin ,  1  believe  that  the  whole  empire  and  nation 
of  the  Centre  would  run  away.  Anchor- forges,  hydraulic  presses, 
steam-engines,  were  in  constant  motion  ,  ^so  that  the  direct  elTorts 
of  human  labour  appeared  quite  insignificant ,  in  comparison  with 
these  natural  forces.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
abuse  which  so  many  persons  lavish  on  the  dominion  of  matter ; 
but  does  not  mind  set  the  matter  in  motion?— does  it  not  command 
it  ?  In  general ,  that  wisdom  is  but  patchwork  ,  which  comprehends 
only  one  half,  and  neglects  or  misuses  the  other.* 

h1  went  on  the  lOth  to  the  British  Museum.  The  animals,  ex- 
cepliug  some  gazelles  and  beautiful  birds,  found,  as  usual,  uo  favour 


in  my  eyes;  hut  I  was  rLTeleidb>wi«h'ithieif<&i«Uc/^TM4a0<0f^^^ 
in  their  state  of  mutilation,  they^ethe  iti6sll)ANftautj$ful^oil{c^-nr,W' 
sublime,  the  most  diversified,  the  boldea!t>''tl|0'if|i(SfiCi«flfb<5fid(f^6bj^^' 
that  can  be  seen.  How  glorious  mast  they  hliT#"l|^^f<e(t  <in'A^^^ 
and  Greece !  In  their  present  darkened'  ltl6t#«/  mey^^s^'stHl 'Hid^^' 
light,  mind,  and  life,  than  in  all  prodmed'' e4s^w4i^6^>}^^t)ioii^^^^^ 
of  years  !^  In  the  National  Gallery,  some  adiViiraMe ;!  F/sltit^ta^  '"tM^ 
Muriilo's  have  been  sdded  to  the  other  fine  pictufei)]  ^lid'^W  i^^efii'-^ 
ing,  I  went  to  Covent  Garden,  to  see  the  ^Mert^f  Wl^^-^^iii^^i^^ 
but  the  wives  were  not  merry  at  heart;— Fa]^iie4r  ^KHoUt^^nrfk^^/^ 
only  externally  loaded  with  jokes,  and  squeaking ^iti^ttliiutMyfuiMif' 
voice.  Much  sing-song  was  introduced,  whicn'Wtats'>dti6^^,'t«ft]^hIgh^'^ 
ly  applauded,  luslead  of  laughing  heartily,  f  AlfBKMit  Asiii'flsfe^^;>indi 
was  glad  when  it  was  over;  the  only  perforaletr/wh(^-hli4  fl^'lfest' 
touch  of  poetic  character,  was  Mathews,  as  MasAer^Slenil^.^''  -l^y'^Ve^^ 
were  too  weak  to  recognize  the  ruins,  or  the  restorwtlOff^  bf  ifc^ 
beauty  of  Madame  Ycstris.  ■  j»./   , -^Jiffo"; 

•  We,  yesterday  morning,  hastened  to  the  Great  Western) IRail^slV;' 
and  travelled  through  the  fertile  and  pleasant  valley  of  the  ^}^imi' 
to  Sleventon*  aud  from  that  place,  on  the  outside  of  a  slfig«,^  tiV* Oil- 
ford.     We  had  a  view  of  the  city  from  a  distance,  /with  ili'^unifei-Ai 
ous  spires  and  cupolas,    and  beautiful  meadows,    titees,iiatid)'W<'^u^S'.'' 
JBtvers  and  canals  make   the  environs   extremely  ch6eiff\il'gnd'<ftlV2H'' 
ing ;  the  ni|mher  and  extent  of  the  colleges,  foundations,  ft>^,c||U|-.c^es, 
surpass,  in  proportion,  those  of  every  other  city.     The  energy^  the 
<lecision,  the  peculiarity,   and  the  taste  of  former  ages,  •  evefyvvliere' 
«xcite  interest  and  admiration;    so  that  the  smoke-dried 'hi^dk^iitii-* 
ties,  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  crowded  with  barrack-like  b«ildii%8ji 
or  factories,  appear,  in  comparison,  miserable,  and  disagreed blf,..rf}ve 
colleges  at  Oxford   would  supply  all    the  Universities    in  Germany 
with  appropriate  buildings. » 

The  following  flatlering  testimony  to  the  position  and  for- 
tunes of  England,  we  haye  reserved  to  the  last,  that  the  reader 
may  part  in  good  humour  with  the  Professor  : — 

■  I  do  not  know,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  more  noble  desti- 
ny than  that  to  which  England  is  called,  which  she  will  surely  ac- 
complish in  due  time.  The  great  projects  of  Alexander  fell  to  the 
^ound.at  his  premature  death ;  Rome  esUblished  her  power  by  the 
sword  alone,  and  the  destruction  of  other  nations,  and  she  perished 
in  the  sequel  by  her  own  fault ,  of  a  long-protracted  disease.  Ma- 
hometanism,  in  relation  to  Christianity,  was  a  deplorable  retrogres- 
sion, and  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  only  a  meteor  of  arrogant  tyranny. 
The  Papal  dominion  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  an  eternal  value  for 
the  education  of  the  human  race;  but  it  extended,  at  that  time, 
ouly  to  £ui*ppe,  aud  fell  into  numerous  errors.    The  errors,  how- 


.« 


^qrer,  «re«n0tUlieansNMei>wnl  jAbioumta^  will  survive  all  the  trials 
o^,p5^i^C2d.ipQ1lQ(r^o|^{^1lg)^M^  :lhe  first  empire,  which  ein< 


solicitude  for  the  spread  of  religion.  England  is  the  intellectual  eje 
w^ich.  tufjis,  (o  eypr^y  ^^^irter^  penetrates  through  every  zone,  and 

Sf^pares  an  exalted  futurq  d<*stiny  for  the  human  race.  Before  this 
bble,  conipre})ensive,  glorious  destination,  the. low  and  violent  dis- 
^^h  ord^noi^H^  j^ai'tl^  Itike  all  their  importance,  or  are  but  shadows 
Itaifc  rdiiive'  ihii  bigtter  lights. » 

•  .     .j*  ■•'    ;. .  .  ,  (ilTHBN^UII.) 


v 
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HORSE-TRAINING. 

By  A.  J.  Ellis,  B.A.     Windsor,  Oxlej. 


'  .Mr.  Of  tUn»  in  his  work  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Kopth  American  Indians,  gave  the  following  account  of  their 
method  of  taining  the  wild  buffalo  calves,  and  wild  horses :— 

«I  hfiiV,^  often,  in  concurrence  with  a  well-known  custom  of  the 
QQuntry^  held  my  hand  over  the  eyes  of  the  calf,  and  breathed  a 
few  strong  breaths  into  its  nostrils ;  after  which  I  have,  with  my 
hunting  cpmpanions,  rode  several  tniles  into  our  encampment ,  with 
the  little  prisoner  busily  following  the  heels  of  my  horse  the  whole 
vray,  a^  closely  and  affectionately  as  its  instinct  would  attach  it  to 
^^  company  of  its  dam.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
things  that  I  have  met  with  in  the  habits  of  this  wild  country;  and, 
al^ough  I  had  oAen  heard  of  it,  and  felt  unable  exactly  to  believe 
it,  I  am  now  willing  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  from  the  numer- 
ous instances  which  I  have  witnessed  since  1  came  into  the  country. 
During  the  time  that  I  resided  at  this  post ,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  on  my  way  up  the  river,  I  assisted  [in  numerous  hunts  of  the 
buffalo,  with  the  Fur  Company's  men),  in  bringing  in,  in  the  above 
manner,  several  of  these  little  prisonen,  which  sometimes  follow 
for  Use  or  six  miles  close  to  our  horses'  heels  ,  and  even  into  the 
Fur  Company  s  fort,  and  into  the  stable  where  our  horses  were  led. 
In  this  way,  before  I  left  for  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  I 
think  we  had  collected  about  a  dozen.* 

In  the  same  way,  the  wild .  horses  are  tamed.  When  the 
Indian  has  got  him  well  secured  with  the  laso,  and  a  pair  of 
hobbles  on  his  feet,  «he  gradually  advances,  until  he  is  able 


to  place  his  hand  on  IheaniBiiirs  iiKWQJMd^fMrer  MiieyM, .  anl 
at  length  to  breathe  in  its  ifokrtla;  VheiiHsMfi  beeotet^'\d<^^ 
cile  and  conquered;  so  that  he  has  ^fle  mote  to  do  ihip'|^ 
remoye  the  hobbles  from  its  feet,  and  .Ieii4,.pr.  i\d<^  ,U).ifii9 
camp. »  ■*     .  ..;.{•....•  i       .;!•- 

Mr.  Ellis  chanced  to  read  this  acconirt  Trh'itti  bit  d' vi^t  1h 
Yorkshire,  and  forthwith  resolved  to  try  the  experiment.'  II0 
and  his  friends  were  alike  increduloujs,  and  sought  ai^qipii^D^ 
from  the  failure,  rather  than  knowledge  bj  the '  r^^ttHr-r-Jiut 
two  experiments,  all  he  was  able  to  try,  were  both  success- 
ful.    Here  are  the  particulars  of  one  of  them  :  — 

ttSaturdaj,  Feb.  12,  1843.— 'While  the  last  experiments  were  being 

tried  on  the  yearling,  W.  espied  B ,   a  farmer  and  tenant,    with 

several  men,  at  the  distance  of  some  Belds,  trying,  most  ineffectu- 
ally, on  the  old  system,  to  break-in  a  horse.  W.  proposed  10  go 
^own  and  show  him  what  effect  liad  been  produced  on  the  yearling, 
^hen  the  party  arrived  at  the  spot,  they  found  tllat  'B.  and  his 
men  bad  tied  their  filly  short  up  to  a  tree  in  the. corner  of  afialj(^ 
one  side  of  which  was  walled,  and  the  other  hedged  in^  lfV*.:nQff 
proposed  to  B.  to  tame  his  horse  after  the  new  method.  B.^  who 
was  aware  of  the  character  of  his  h(n*se,-  anxiously  wai^ned^"^'.' Aot 
to  approach  it,,  cautioning  him  especially  against  theTofe  £tti^'*taf^ 
serting  that  the  horse  would. rear  and  strike  him  with  the  forefeet, 
as  it  had  *lamed'  his  own  fB.'s)  thigh  just  before  they  had  come  up. 
W.,  therefore,  proceeded  very  cautiously.  He  climbed  the  wall, 
and  came  at  the  norse  through  the  tree,  to  the  trunk  of  which  he 
clung  for  some  time,  that  he  might  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  need. 
Immediately  upon  his  touching  tbe  halter,  the  horse  pranced  about, 
and  finally  pulled  away  with  a  dogged  and  stubborn  expression, 
which  seemed  to  bid  W.  defiance.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  W. 
leaned  over  as  far  as  he  could,  clinging  all  the  time  to  the  tree 
with  his  right  hand,  and  succeeded  in  breathing  into  one  nostril, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  blind  the  eyes.  From  that  moment 
all  became  easy.  W.,  who  is  very  skilful  in  the  management'  of  a 
horse,  coaxed  it,  and  rubbed  its  face,  and  breathed  from  time  to 
time  into  tbe  nostrils,  wliile  the  horse  offered  no  resistance.  In  about 
ten  minutes,  W.  declared  his  conviction  that  the  horse  was  subdued; 
and  he  then  unfastened  it,  and  to  the  great  and  evident  astonish- 
ment of  B.,  (who  had  been  trying  all  the  morning  in  vain  to  gain 
a  mastery  over  it],  led  it  quietly  away  with  a  loose  halter.  {Stopping 
in  the  middle  of  the  field,  with  no  one  else  near,  W.  quietly  walk- 
ed up  to  the  horse,  placed  his  arm  over  one  eye  and  his  hand  over 
the  other,  and  breathed  into  the  nostrils.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe 
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how  agreeable  this  operation  appeared  to  tlie  horse,  -who  put  up  bis 
nose  to  receive  the  *puff. '  In  this  m(\nner  W.  »led  ihe  horse  through 
all  the  fields  to  the  stable-yard,  where  he  examined  the  fore  feet, 
and  then  the  hind  feet  of  the  horse,  who  offered  no  resistance— 
but  while  W.  was  examining  the  hind  feet,  bent  its  neck  round, 
and  kept  nosing  W/s  back.  H^  next  buckled,  on  a  surcingle,  and 
then  a  saddle,  and  finally  bitted  the  horse  with  a  rope.  During  the 
whole  of  these  operations,  the  horse  did  not  offer  the  slightest  re- 
sistance, nor  did  it  flinch  in  the  least  degree.  • 

Two  experiments  are  all  Mr.  Ellis  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  either  witnessing,  or  hearing  the  results  of.  But,  as  he 
states,  these  have  been  to  him  perfectly  satisfactory;  and,  as 
he  hias  no  opportunity  of  carrying  them  on,  since  he  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  treatment  of  horses,  and  neither  owns 
any,  nor  is  likely  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  unbroken  colts, 
he  has  resolved  to  p/uhlish  these  particulars,  that  gentlemen, 
farmers,  trainers,  and  others  may  at  least  try  so  simple  a 
plan,  and  thus  test  and  determine  its  value.  Mr.  Ellis  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  is.  the  secret  of  the  celebrated  Irish  horse- 
charmers, — and  we  remember  that  in  more  than  one  recorded 
instance  of  their  power,  they  pretended  to  whisper  to  the  ani- 
mal, and  played  with  his  head,  and  thus  probably,  breathed 
into  his  liostrils.  (Athenjsum.) 


NOTICE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


The  59th.  JtepoA  of  the  yisiting  justices  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  HanwelL  The  Resident  Physician's  Report, 
€md  the  Report  of  the  Chaplain,  This  work  contains  much 
curious  and  interesting  information  on  the  modern  system  of 
mild  treatment  in  the  case  of  Lunatics,  as  adopted  at  the  pau- 
per hospital  at  Hanwell,  containing  nearly  1000  patients,  and 
proves  statistically  its  great  superiority  oyer  the  old  system 
of  severity,  not  only  as  regards  the  number  of  cures  in  this 
the .  greatest  of  earthly  calamities,  but  also  in  the  increase  of 
comfort  and  comparative  tranquillity  afforded  to  its  unfortu* 
.nate  inmates. 

..  JFrederick  the  Great  and  his  Times j  Edited ,  with  an  In- 
troduction, by  Thomas  Campbell  Esqre,  Avols,  An  acknow- 
ledged compilation,  ushered  into  the  world  under' the  name 
of  CampbellV  t  name  however  only  lent  to  the  publisher  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  work  before  the  public  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner, — one  of  the  modern  clap-traps  of 
booksellers.  It  nevertheless  contains  much  amusement  and  in- 
struction, though  without  any  pretension  to  >being  ranked  in 
philosophical  history. 

jPiVtf  years  in  India,  by  H.  E.  *Fane  Esqre,  2  \fol. 
These  volumes  contain  the  rough  notes  of  an  aide-de-camp, 
who  made,  a  tour  of  inspection  through  India,  and  afterwards 
served  in  the  Aflghan  war.  His  military  duties  prevented  him 
from  gaining  much  information,  but  what  he  did  glean  is  giv- 
en in  a  pleasing  unpretending  form. 
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dMj\^«5WWfla»^f(a4««^^  to  Le  relay. 

%i^Sw*5»^^  former  productiona 

ilMWkilftte)«  IpuniVVWl  ha^gvl»een  favourably  received  by 
ftttW*^iJfe*#«iM*Hfi^^^^^^  ^er  itinerary  through 

the  vmSVfW^ififi^V^f^hM^^J  touching  o^  the  antiquities 
WftilHPMl^'^  WWWt«  ffll  Ab^  «>«te,  in  her  usual  lively  and 
9#NF^9ftl  ^fi^r/i.^f^i^meiU  as  well  as  instruction  may  be 
deri;i|B4r|roiF^(9  ^^U^trrpf  these  volutnes. 
^^'^su^\y!^xifte^^  ii},  the  intervals  of  Business.  Many  of 
fj^i^Vverjv  y^Jjiiible^.  ^md  more  particularly  to  men  employed 
^  fpqil9B#9^ia){  jaflEftiTiB,  •being  written  by  one  of  their  own  mem- 
^m  :h.  4^,  i^  ifl  idieligbiful  to  see  in  them  the  highest  princi- 
ple/fifh(t^fli:ii|Dd  pnrfl)ily  inculcated  as  the  leading  feature 
^«Aht  .Dlor^anVld  num. 

(I  JKa/nr^W  of  the  late  Expedition  to  Syria,  ^c.    By  W. 
fu .rilHT^f^r  J&^tf.    A  reprint  from  the  notices  on  the  above 

3ipfl4itipa  ^idi  had  already  appeared  in  the  United  Servian 
*^^/i(Pflfy  intf^resting  at  the  time,  but  of  hardly  suflfoient  cott* 
«)i|l9ep|ce..to  publish  as  a  separate  work. 
f,^j^fo1^qfqTrayellery  on  the  Social  and  Political  state  of 
J!'l^fiffie^^.  Pjrussia,  SwUzerland^  Italy ^  and  other  parts  of 
Europe^  during  the  present  century.  By  P.  Laing  Esqre. 
j^Hthqr  of  ^  A  Residence  in  Norway , »  and  ■  Towr  in  Swe* 
^^.  »r^i^o.  Mr.  Laing  has  already  mad^  himself  known 
aSf.diir  acute  and  profound  thinker,  and  his  opinionff  and  ob^ 
ttlfvalions  on  the  present  political,  social,  and  moral  state  of 
9ttrope  cannot  but  be  valuable.  His  principal  object  in  this 
publication  has  been  « to  collect  materials  for  the  future  his- 
torian or  philosopher,  who  shall  endeavour  to  describe  and 
estimate  the  new  social  elements  in  Europe  which  are  springs 
ing  up  from,  and  covering  the  ashes  of,  the  French  Revoln- 
tion. » 

Madame  de  Sevigne  and  her  Contemporaries.  9  vols. 
A  ooUedion  of  biographies  of  the  different  persoes  mentioned 
ia  this  lady's  correspoBdence,  and  intended  to  ihcilitate  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  her  letters.  The  more  impertSMit  lilM 
ape  too  well  known  to  allow  of  anything  new  beiiig  saiden 
them  ,  but  amongst  the  minor  personages  miudi  nbveky  Will 
be  found. 


■ 

Memoirs  of  the  ^^iu^^GCiH^ms^i^JBAgmSJII^ 
io  i6S2,  fivm  origiAal'^i»t^rs^)k^m^ JflfMi^ 
Edited  by  Henry  Carj^rH^^m^  ^W.'"'A  ""dMnUldiM 
of  the  very  valuable  and  autfiefirticFt^f^mtlkftinf'Mt^ 
the  public,  oa  this  imporUnt  pei^d^'Slffteh^lHKtfi^  ^^^ 

Memair$  ofaSerjeant  oftheSik  JRtr^MW  ^i^^/CtfribSI 
as  giving  the  ideas  of  a  class  a:'mit»\'^k^\fW^Vli  imfmiVtS 
in  books,  unless  under  the  doa«fftii^<WffiWR^  WiP'^^J'^'^^ 

Diary  and  Letters  of  MadMie'^JlV^li^.^mihofi^ Me- 
dina ,  Ceciiia ,  &c.  Edited  by'^r^Okce^'f^f  A'  >^W# 
to  i780.  This  is  the  first  vol^M*"><if  id'^srefrk  tirMehi'tl  to 
anppoAd  will  extend  to  six :  it  hy^li^ii'tl^g  ^p^Mi&A  «lil 
talked  (tf t  and  iU  appearance  has  not  ^A$^^tfMtlld'\skptectMi«ftiil 
Theearlj  part-^all  about  Evelina,  &c.--irjn  pWli^pi;  htefdiiinlP 
almost  as  tiresome  as  Ae  novel  itself :  bnt  on  e^vtkt^  tO'siich 
names  as  Dr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Thrale,  Mrs.  Motota^b/^lrl^hu'ji 
Reynolds,  &Cm  it  abounds  in  the  most  lively  inffcfHfsT,  ^nA'toMUf 
parts  of  it  would  do  honour  to  Boswell  or  Wal^btel  -^hierte^' 
terest  will  probably  be  considerably  increased  ^  id  'th^'  UlybM^- 
quent  volumes,  the  materials  being  furnished  from  d  tXiii^  kept 
by  the  author  during  the  time  she  held  an  appointnlent'in'  the 
court  and  family  of  George  HI,  '    -*'  '  \  ' 

Remarks  on  Church  Arclutecture^  with  Illustraiiortt:  'Bjr 
the' Rev.  J.  E.  Petit.  ,5  voL  Containing  the  brfef  but 
valuable  notes  of  an  intelligent  and  highly  cultivated  riianv 
made  during  a  tour  through  a  great  part  of  France,  the  norlll^ 
of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  on  churches  and  churdbf 
architecture,  of  all  styles  and  dates,  and  of  every  kind,  from 
the  cathedral  to  the  parish  church  and  way-side  chapel,  toge- 
ther with  many  examples  jfrom  our  own  country. 

The  Sons  of  the  Soil,  By  Mrs,  Ellis y  author  of  « The 
Tf^omen  of  England,  n  i2mo,  A  poem  containing  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  farmer  and  his  family,  who  ,  led  away  by  the 
foolish  vanity  of  wishing  to  shine  in  the  world  above  their 
sphere,  meet  with  ruin;  and  would  have  been,  perhaps,  much 
better  told  in  simple  prose. 

The  History  of  the  Republic  cf  Texas,  from  the  disco- 
^yery  of  the  country  to  the  present  time ;  and  the  cause  of 
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CO08  KiiMfLiniHBmiimj 

/^4^i$)9fjMm<4»/a!fm/iki^  dimiabl  -  By  M.  D. 

v1W*kVin  fafmn\y»9iAei^faiLc&ik(iaii^,  as  was   that  of  Mr. 

T1mt.^pmiiSi,jAbnailk  bvtl'S68,  or  the  attempt  cf  PhUip 

tnJii^n4^f4P6peiiStxlimi^9T&  r^^establish  Popery  in  England. 

.'^titkA Re^\\m.fiiSLaihb^^y^kulhor   of  Guy  Fawkes ^  &c. 

^i/{i(>mu)^>  Mryi/Lathbupf» fills 'tfUready  acquired  great  credit  for 

;>ifldditjdiai|d^4ittganOI<)iiV'His  preceding   publications;    and   in 

the  present  wbrie-'he  ^hai  chosen  one  of  the  most  important 

!«pocfa»ili^iiSMgiid)if  'history,  when  ,    had  success   attended    the 

Spanish  arms,  the  English  constitution  and  religion  might  have 

1)edn.  (MndtturnVd,  and  the  destinies  of  the  whole  world  entirely 

\ychafigeda  -Jt>is  abo  more  especially  intended  to  correct  what 

^  h^  dendnndes  its  the  false   colouring  and   perversions  of   Dr. 

[•Xingardv'the  *popish  historian  of  England. 

'  ''   TAfe  Jtihory    of  the  Mahommedan  Dynasties  in  Spain, 
^  by  AJtm^d  Ibn  Mahommed  al  Mahkard,  a  natisfc  of  Telen^ 
'  ^eh.     Tfarislated  and    illustrated,    with    critical  notes,  by 
Pascual    de   Gugangos.     J^ol.  I.     4to,     Published  by  the 
Ofiehtdt  Committee.     A    valuable  work,  for   which  we  are 
'ibdtelit^d  to  the  disinterested  and  zealous  efforts  of  the  abore- 
named  committee,  and  which  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
productions  it  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  into  public  no- 
tice, and  placing  in  the  hands  of  European  readers,  has  opened 
a  mine  of  information  on  the  Middle  Ages ,  hitherto  locked  up 
in  the  Oriental  languages. 

Natural  History  of  Man.  By  J.  C  Pritchard.  M.  J)., 
F.  R,  S.  ]Vo.  /.  8uo.  The  author  here  endeavours  to 
overturn  the  opinions  advanced  by  so  many  writers ,  particu- 
larly among  the  French,  that  there  are  several  distinct  species 
of  man.  Any  argument  advanced  by  so  eminent  a  character 
as  Dr.  Pritchard  will  merit  the  most  profound  attention. 

Which  is  the  Wiser?  by  Mary  Howia.  The  object  of 
this  novel  is  to  contrast  the  state  of  society  and  morals  in 
England  and  Germany,  the  advantage  being  given  to  the  latter, 
all  the  best  and  most  virtuous  characters  being  German,  and 


J 


the  worst,  with  Bomt  ^ce(kkii^^\Eii§lisirP'^'\Irbi)«0llild(6r^ 
inferior  to  Miss  HowittV^iiser^poldMatioftBV' V  -.  V'\Kk\\\];)Vi 

De  Montfori,  or  thesvOldMn^M^IMlmmA  n'&Avi&ls. 
A  strange  mixture  of  romance ,  histo«}ivz^do4^a1f%l^b^Mtft^ 
such  as  Mrs.  Montague,  Sir  Joshua  IUjniudds,sBiBiii^j^«a»tfXjray 
the  poet ,  for  the  home  part-i  AreifcriAkxIhend^bMafiv^^^n 
Trenck,  and  some  of  the  profligale8\vbC^&e.iAuritil  I^dftis  ^. 
for  the  foreign ,  would  lead  the  rdadeffrcUindxpedC  sonBtUbg 
better  from  such  rich  materials 'than  rthongf^lhBiljpart^M&bfhe 
scenes  these  volumes  are  intended  IO:lre|]|feaHHy/   h;  -^^vj  edi 

Hardness,  or  the  Vncie.  3  i;o/f'ii>iifiaif'i^«Mdlle{Tthft{iMMfil- 
reader  to  pass  an  amusing  hour.        •  ••!  -n^)   v/.-itp.  i\'\\\v,f\*i 

Anne  Boleyn^  an  Historical  Itomanae,  {'^BtjryMna  i^'X>dr. 
Thomson,  Author  of  »ConstancejW  *tTbe^  lifeWandtbfitei'of 
Henry  VIII,  •  •  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  9f  Martbariu^,  • 
S  vols.  Mrs.  Thomson  has  already  ac^ohrard '.ifiucb'iiioriled 
popularity  by  her  former  writiri^ ,  which  her  pihaseqt.  ^orel 
will  rather  increase  than  diminish. ^  The  subject  ^issittfl^cieptly 
indicated  by  the  title  ,  and  the  characters  will  |[i^rally  be 
found  vivid  and  correct.  «     ^    .      ■% 

T/ie  School  for  TFiyes.  By  the  authoress  of*  T^e9r\pt^tic(i%,  ■ 
3  vols.  Will  probably  be  read  with  pleasure  by  joii^g  ^ies 
about  to  become  wives,  or  those  who  are  already  so< 
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fc^nidmoo  JzoJr/.i^^  Mir  'u'l  vl    ,>!  '      .   .■ 


g^IjTjtfwfrtcJtewnmfcAtoig^*-  Similar  di«turbanoe§  to  tkose  ob- 
senred  by  tbe  Afitroaomer  Royal,  at  Greenwicb,  on  tbe  26lb 
of^4MptMii]fer»  '^d^  noticed  in  our  laat  number,  are  stated  by 
a «oort^p6tfdeat  ol  tbe  « Times-  (J.  F.  W.  H.)  to  have  bees 
alio  obs^tved,  at  fbe  same  time,  at  tbe  Magnetical  Obserya- 
tofies'hl^'toroiito,  Uk  Canada,  at  Lqngwood,  in  St.  Helena,  at 
tbi'Cajp^'  <if  Aood  Hope,  and  at  Treyandnim  at  tbe  obs^^a- 
tor^  ebte^iisbed  by  bis  Higbaess  tbe  Rajab  of  Travancore.  At 
alKtkse  i&tion0,  differing  so  widely  in  geograpbical  position 
as^'i^^bnadMLce  nearly  a  bemispbere  of  tbe  globe,  tbe  distur- 
bance was*  of  sach  extraordinary  amount  as  to  cause  tbe  im- 
m^at^^inkitution  of  extra  observations.  Tbe  disturbances 
cobltnfaed  4nting  tbe  24tb  and  25th  of  September,  and  tbeir 
plftiMv  iallowing  for  tbe  difierence  of  longitude,  were  simul- 
tMeetis  at  all  the  stations.  Returns  have  not  yet  been  recei* 
ved'fWmi  other  stations,  but  are  early  expected  from  many, 
sut$b  as  from  Simlar  in  the  Himalaya,  from  Van  Diemen's- 
laad,  and  from  the  Antarctic  expedition  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Ross,  &c.  The  writer  adds,  •  Independent  of  the 
gr^t  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  needle,  the  total  inten- 
sity of  the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth  appears  to  have  un- 
dergone, at  all  these  stations,  and  at  the  same  instant  of  time, 
fluctuations  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  astonishing.  The 
whole  magnetic  system  of  our  planet  seems  to  have  been  dur- 
ing those  two  days,  so  to  speak,  in  a  state  of  conyulsion.  Phi- 
losophy will  of  course  be  busy  in  speculating  on  the  origin 
of  phenomena  so  surprising,  but  we  must  not  forget  a  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  tbe  officers  charged  with 
the  direction  of  these  observations,  and  who  have  followed 
them  up  so  efficiently,  nor  to  tbe  liberality  of  tbe  Britisb  na- 
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tioii  in  working  out  on  so  magniificent  a  scale  tbe  recommenda- 
tions of  scientific  men,  in  this,  by  far  the  greatest  combined 
scientific  operation  the  world  has  yet  seen  undertaken. »    For 

«J.  F.  W.  H.  •  we  fai}C$  ^^t^f^HS^fSd/^y  ^  ^7  mistake  in 
feedingi,.  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschiirf.^i^^*** 

YiTMiiis.— 'The  following  are  the  names  and  ages  of  some 
oi  the  oldest  Peers.  Perhaps  there  is  no  pnblic  body  in  the 
world,  with  the  same  limited  numbers,  which  can  produce  an 
eqiiftl  number  of  men  who   bkw  ^nitsmAki»[,imik:>mm9^^ 

Abereromby,  Lord,  72;  Abergavenny,  Barl^ift^j-t^llfliiJ^^ 
qiiis,  72;  Anglesey,  Marquis,  7*j  ^mem^  iiOiy^oL  '90;.  fifsbp^ 
rough.  Earl,  84;  Bexley,  Lord,  76;  frjuloU  MwpWi:^  "KJIfi 
Carbery,  Lord,  7'7i;  Cathcart,  Lord,  &7}  Go1|C|})q,  .iord>c7AaT 
Gnrk,^  Lord,  75;  JDeiamere,  Lord,  75;  Sipo^beoiy  'Lof^^^«7|d] 
Donegal,  Marquis,  73;  Dorset,  Duke,  75;  Pyney^Mrv^Wd)  T,%^s 
Pmers,  Earl,  83;  Grafton,  Duke,  82;  Grey»  ^fJ^i,13h^Q^Sii^ 
Lord,  78}  Hamilton,  Duke,  75;  Barrowby,  £»rl,.A()t;.w0uiite>^ 
ky.  Marquis,  .81;  Leitrim,  Earl,  74;  Limeridc,i..B^,  )^,i 
Lonadale,  Earl,  8&;  Ludlow,  Earl,  84^  Lyned<i^b»  il#0r4r  A3t|i. 
IfaodesfieM,  £«rl,  87;^  Manchester,  Duke,  74;  Msmt^^ifikfif,  * 
801  Maryborough,  Lord,  79;  Mayo^  Earl,.  76^^  vMWdjbtani , 
Lord,  73;  Mostyn,  Lord,  74;  Norfolk,  Duke,  77;  j^^Qfthwi^i 
Lord,  72;  Phinket,  Lord,  78;  Plymouth,  Earl,  74,'.PomiMtbjr9. 
Lord,  72;  Portland,  Ddke,  74;  ftoUe,  L#rd,.  8(^;  SUifs^cfffli,, 
Earl,  77;  Saye  and  Sele,  Lord,  78;  Shaftesburjtf  B^^^^  i^: 
Sidmouth,  Lord,  8&;  Sinclair,  Lord,  74;  Stamford,  £«rl^  tCTi . 
Stanley,  Lord,  76;  St.  Germain's,  Earl,  75;  Strathallcm* . 
Lord,  75;  St.  Vincent,  Lord,  76;  Teynham,  Lord,  74;  Wei* 
lesley,  Marquis,  82;  Wellington,  Duke,  72;  Western,  Lord,  75; 
Westminster,  Marquis,  75;  Wynford,  Lord,  75, —  (Times.) 

FuK-PBOOP  Cbmbnt. — Mr.  Martin,  of  Blackfriars-road,  has 
invented  a  fire-proof  cement,  which  has  been  tffready  used  at 
the  Earl  of  Sef ton's  residence,  in  Belgrave-square,  at  Stafford- 
house,  &c.,  and  which,  we  are  informed,  is  intended  to  be 
used  by  Mr.  Barry,  the  architect,  at  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liammit.  (Couar  Jouinal.) 


'SHCs-MAKiiia,  ^c.-*-«A  dbcoTery  has  been  made  by  Mr.  R. 
Pfoamt,  of  Birmiiigiiaiii,  whkh^bids  fair  to  be  attended  with 
im|KyrfaihC  pesuks  to-Ae  iiitereals  of  architecture.  The  noTelty 
^  sir.  Proaaet's  process  consists  in  the  clay  being  dried,  ground 
to  powder,  and  submitted  to  pressure  in  metallic  moulds,  until 
tiw  particles  cbhere  tetgether;  As  there  is  no  water  in  com- 
bination with  the  clay,  no  drying  process  is  necessary  ;  con- 
sequently the  articles  made  by  this  method  are  ready  to  be 
fired  or  burned  aS  soon  as  they  leaye  the  machine.  Owing 
to  the  great  pressure  required  to  cause  the  particles  of  clay 
to  cohere  together,  the  articles  made  by  this  press  hare  graater 
density  than  those  made  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  they  are  also 
less  porous,  and  not  subject  to  decay  in  wet  or  frost.  In  ad- 
dition :to  these  advantages ,  any  architectural  device  may  be 
impressed  upon  the  clay,  which,  when  burnt,  will  retain  all 
the  sharpness  of  the  original ,  however  elaborately  finished. 
By  this  process  bricks  may  be  made  in  all  weathers,  and  with 
geeftter  economy  than  by  any  other  plan  known  at  present. 
The  brick-press  is  worked  by  hydraulic  pumps,  giving  about 
SOO  tons  pressure,  thus  producing  the  adhesion « and  cohesion. 
The  machine  delivers  the  bricks  (four  at  a  time  in  the  present 
machine)  ready  at  that  instant  for  the  kiln,  requiring  no  ex- 
posure to  Ihe  atmosphere  to  dry.  The  whole  operation,  from 
the  time  of  putting  the  powdered  clay  into  the  machine  to  the 
delivery  of  the  brick,  occupies  about  half  a  minute.  Machinery 
might  readily  be  constructed  to  produce  bricks  fifty  a  minute. 

(daily    PirBBS.) 
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CHAPTER   THB    THIRTY  ^SECOND .    (') 


John  Willet,  left  alone  in  his  dismantled  bar,  continued  t^ 
sit  staring  about  him  ;  awake  as  to  his  eyes,  certainly,  biit 
with  all  his  powers  of  reason  and  reflection  in  a  sound  ajBsi 
dreamless  sleep.  He  looked  round  upon  the  room  which  had 
been  lor  years,  and  was  within  an  hour  ago,  the  pride  of  his 
heart;  and  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  was  moved.  He  saw 
this  desolation,  .and  yet  saw  it  not.  He  was  perfectly  con- 
tented to  sit  there  staring  at  it,  and  felt  no  more  indignation 
or.  discomfort  in  his  bonds  than  if  they  had  been  robes  of 
honour.  So  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  old  Time 
lay  snoring,  and  the  world  stood  still. 

By  and  by  he  heard  a  footstep — a  hurried,  and  yet  (cautious 
footstep — coming  on  towards  the  house.  It  stopped,  advanced 

(*}  Our  space  witl  not  allow  oa  to  glre  all  the  ccenea  esbibited  of  the  riota.  We 
aMI  wieec  ^aii  of  Ih*  moat  promiiieoCf  remaHctog  ihat  .Ike  ftmmi  thapler  ia  im«M-« 
<ii«cely  tftor  the  eaekiag  of  the  Maypole. 
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again,  then  seemed  to  go  quite  round  it.     Having  done  that, 
it  came  beneath  the; window,  and  a  head  looked  in. 

It  was  strongly  relieved  against  the  darkness  outside  by  the 
glare  of  the  guttering  candles.  A  pale,  worn,  withered  face; 
the  eyes — but  that  was  owing  to  its  gaunt  condition — unnatu- 
rally large  and  bright;  the  hair  a  grizzled  black.  It  gave  a 
searching  glance  all  round'the  room,  and  a  deep  voice  said: 

N  Are  you  alone  in  this  bous6  ?•»    .;    r      .  *    *. 

John  made  no  sign,  though  the  question  was  repeated  twice, 
and  he  beard  it  distinctly.  After  a  moment's  pause,-  the  man 
got  in  at  the  window.  John  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  this, 
either.  There  had  been  so  much  getting  in  and  out  of  win- 
dow in  the  course  of  the  last  hour  or  so,  that  he  had  quite 
forgotten  the  door,  and  seemed  to  have  lived  among  such 
exercises  from  infancy. 

The  man  wore  a  large,  dark,  faded  cloak,  and  a  slouched 
hat ;  he  walked  up  close  to  John,  and  looked  at  him.  John 
returned  the  compliment  with  interest. 

« How  long  have  you  been  sitting  thus  ? »  said  the  man. 

John  considered,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

«  Which  way  have  the  party  gone  ? »  -^ 

Some  wandering  speculations,  relative  to  the  fashion  of  the 
stranger  s  boots,  got  into  Mr.  Willet's  mind  by  some  accident 
or  other,  but  they  got  out  again  in  a  hurry,  and  left  him  in 
his  former  state. 

■  You  would  do  well  to  speak,*  said  the  man  :  -you  may 
keep  Si  whole  skin,  though  you  have  nothing  else  left  that 
can  be  hurt.     Which  way  have  the  party  gone  ? 

« That ! »  said  John,  finding  his  voice  all  at  once,  and  nod- 
ding with  perfect  good  faith — he  couldn't  point ;  he  was  to 
tightly  bound — in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  the  right 
one. 

« You  lie !  1.  said  the  man  angrily,  and  with  a  threatening 
gesture.     « I  came  that  way.     You  would  betray  me.  • 

It  was  so  evident  that  John's  imperturbability  was  not  as- 
sumed, but  was  the  result  of  the'^late^proceedings  under  his 
roofv  that  the  man  stayed  his  hand  in  the  very  act  of  strikisg 
him,  and  turned  away.. 
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John  looked  after  him,  without  so  much  as  a  twitch  in  a 
aiogle  nerye  of  his  face.  He  seized  a  glass,  and  holding  it 
under  one  of  the  little  casks  until  a  few  drops  were  collected, 
drank  them  greedily  off ;  then  dashing  it  down  upon  the  floor 
impatiently,  he  took  the  vessel  in  his  hands  and  drained  it 
into  his  throat.  Some  scraps  of  bread  and  meat  were  scatter- 
ed about,  and  on  these  he  fell  next ;  eating  them  with  great 
voracity,  and  pausing  every  now  and  then  to  listen  for  some 
fancied  noise  outside.  When  h^  had  refreshed  himself  in  this 
manner  with  violent  haste,  and  raised  another  barrel  to  his 
lips,  he  pulled  his  hat  upon  his  brow  as  though  he  were 
about  to  leave  the  heuse,  and  turned  to  John. 

« Now  show  me  the  way  the  party  went. » 

This  time  Mr.  Willet  indicated  it  correctly.  The  man  was 
hurrying  to  the  door,  when  suddenly  there  came  towards  them 
on  the  wind,  tblB  loud  and  rapid  tolling  of  analarmbell,  and 
then  a  bright  and  vivid  glare  streamed  up,  which  illumined, 
not  only  the  whole  chamber,  but  all  the  country. 

It  was  not  the  sudden  c&ange  from  darkness  to  this  dread- 
ful light,  it  was  not  the  sound  of  distant  shrieks  and  shouts 
of  triumph,  it  was  not  this  dread  invasion  of  the  serenity  and 
peace  of  night,  that  drove  the  man  back  as  though  a  thunder- 
lK)lt  had  struck  him.  It  was  the  Bell.  If  the  ghastliest  shape 
the  human  mind  has  ever  pictured  in  its  wildest  dreams  had 
risen  up  before  him,  he  could  not  have  staggered  backward 
from  its  touch  as  he  did  from  the  first  sound  of  that  loud 
iron  voice.  With  eyes  that  started  from  his  head,  his  limbs 
convulsed,  his  face  most  horrible  to  see,  he  raised  one  arm 
high  up  into  the  air,  and  holding  something  visionary,  back 
and  down,  with  his  other  hand,  drove  at  it  as  though  he 
held  a  knife  and  stabbed  it  to  the  heart.  He  clutched  his 
hair,  and  stopped  his  ears,  and  travelled  madly  round  and 
round;  then  gave  a  frightful  cry,  and  with  it  rushed  away: 
still,  still,  the  Bell  tolled  on  and  seemed  to  follow  him-— loud- 
er and  louder,  hotter  and  hotter  yet.  The  glare  grew  bright- 
er, the  roar  of  voices  deeper;  the  crash  of  heavy  bodies  fal- 
ling, shook  the  air ;  bright  streams  of  sparks  rose  up  into  thf» 
sky ;  but  louder  than  them  all — rising  faster  far,  to  Hf^aven — 
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a  million  times  more  fierce  and  farious* — pouring  forth  dread- 
ful secrets  after  its  long  silence— speaking  the  langoage  of  the 
dead— the  Bell— the  Bell ! 

It  ceased ;  but  not  in  his  ears.   The  knell  was  at  his  heart. 
No  work  of  man  had  ever  Toice  like  that  which  sounded  there, 
and    warned    him    that    it    cried    unceasingly    to    Heaten. 
Who  could  hear  that  bell,  and  not  know  what  it  said!  Them 
was  murder  in  its  eyerj  note— cruel,  relentless,    sayage  mar- 
der — the  murder  of  a  confiding  man,    by  one   who   held  Us 
every  trust.  Its  ringing  summoned  phantoms  from  flieir  grayes. 
What  face   was   that,    in   which   a   friendly   smile    changed 
to  a  look  of  half  incredulous   horror,    which   stiffened   for  a 
moment  into  one  of  pain,  then  changed  again  into  an  implor- 
ing glance  at  Heayen^    and  so  fell  idly    down  with  optnmed 
eyes,    like  the  dead   stags   he   had   often  peeped  at   when  a 
little  child  ,    shrinking  and  shuddering«-*there  was  a  dreadfol 
thing    to   think  of  now  !  —  and    clinging  to  •  an   apron  as  he 
looked !     he  saiik  upon  the  ground  ,  and  groyelling  down  as 
if  he  would  dig  himself  a  place  to  hide  in,    covered  his  fiice 
and  ears  :  but  no,  no,  no— *a  hundred  walls  and  roofs  of  brass 
would  not  shut  out  that  bell,    for  in  it  spoke   the   wrathful 
voice  of  God,  and  from  that,  the  whole  wide  universe  coaid 
not  afford  a  refuge! 

While  he  rushed  up  and  down,  not  knowing  where  to  turn, 
and  while  he  lay  crouching  there,  the  work  went  briskly  on 
indeed.  When  they  left  the  Maypole,  the  rioters  formed  into 
a  solid  body,  and  advanced  at  a  quick  pace  to  the  Warren. 
Rumour  of  their  approach  having  gone  before,  they  found 
the  garden  doors  fast  closed,  the  windows  made  secure,  and 
the  house  profoundly  dark  :  not  a  light  being  visible  in  any 
portion  of  the  building.  After  some  fruitless  ringing  at  Uk 
bells,  and  beating  at  the  iron  gates,  they  drew  off  a  few  pa- 
ces to  reconnoitre,  dtnd  confer  upon  the  course  it  would  be 
best  to  take. 

Very  little  conference  was  needed,  when  all  were  bent  upon 
one  desperate  purpose,  infuriated  with  liquor,  and  flashed 
with  successful  riot.  The  word  being  given  to  surround  the 
house,  some  climbed  the   gates,    or  dropped  into  the  fallow 
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inmch  and  sealed  die  garden  wall,  while  others  pulled  down 
the  solid  iron  fence,  and  while  they  made  a  breach  to  enter 
by,  made  deadly  weapons  of  the  bars.  The  house  being  com- 
pletely endrcled,  a  small  number  of  men  were  despatched  to 
break  open  a  tool-shed  in  the  garden ;  and  during  their  ab- 
sence on  this  errand,  the  remainder  contented  themseWes  with 
knocking  violently  at  the  doors,  and  calling  to  those  within, 
to  come  down  and  open  them  on  peril  of  their  lires. 

No  answer  being  returned  to  this  repeated  summons,  and 
the  detachment  who  had  been  sent  away,  coming  back  with 
an  accession  of  pickaxes,  spades,  and  hoes,  they, — together 
with  those  who  had  such  arms  already,  or  carried  (as  many 
did)  axes,  poles,  and  crow-bars, —  struggled  into  the  foremost 
rank  ready  to. beset  the  doors  and  windows.  They  had  not 
at  this  time  more  than  a  dozen  lighted  torches  among 
them;  but  when  these  preparations  were  completed,  flaming 
links  were  distributed  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  with 
such  rapidity,  that,  in  a  minute's  time,  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  roaring  mass,  bore,  each  man  in  his  hand,  a  blaz- 
ing brand.  Whirling  these  about  their  heads  they  raised  a 
loud  shout,  and  fell  to  work,  upon  the  doors  and  windows. 

Amidst  the  clattering  of  heavy  blows,  the  rattling  of  broken 
glass,  the  cries  and  execrations  of  the  mob,  and  till  the  din 
and  turmoil,  of  the  scene,  Hugh  and  his  friends  kept  together 
at  the  turret  door;  and  spent  their  united  force  on  that.  It 
was  a  strong  old  oaken  door,  guarded  by  good  bolts  and  a 
heavy  bar,  but  it  soon  went  crashing  in  upon  the  narrow 
stairs  behind,  and  made,  as  it  were,  a  platform  to  facilitate 
their  tearing  up  into  the  rooms  above.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment,  a  dozen  other  points  were  forced,  and  at  every  one 
the  crowd  poured  in  like  water. 

A  few  armed  servant-men  were  posted  in  the  hall,  and  when 
the  rioters  forced  an  entrance  there,  they  fired  some  half-a- 
dozen  shots.  But  these  taking  no  effect,  and  the  concourse 
coming  jon  like  an  army  of  devils,  they  only  thought  of  con- 
sulting their  own  safety,  and  retreated,  echoing  their  assail^ 
ants'  cries,  and  hoping  in  the  confusion  to  be  taken  for  rio- 
ters themselves;  in  which  stratagem  they  succeeded,  with  the. 
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exception  of  one  old  man  who  was  never  heard  of  again,  ^nd 
was  said  to  have  had  his  brains  beaten  out  with  an  iron  bar 
(one  of  his  fellows  reported  that  he  had  seen  the  old  num 
fall),  and  to  have  been  afterwards  burnt  in  the  flames. 

The  besiegers  being  now  in  complete  possession  of  the  house, 
spread  themselves  over  it  from  garret  to  ceUar,  and  plied 
their  demon  labours  fiercely.  While  some  small  parties  kind* 
led  bonfires  underneath  the  windows,  others  broke  up  the  fur- 
niture and  cast  the  fragments  down  to  feed  the  flames  below; 
where  the  apertures  in  the  wall  (windows  no  longer)  were  large 
enough,  they  hurled  out  tables,  chests  of  drawers,  beds,  mir- 
rors, pictures,  and  flung  them  whole  into  the  fire ;  while 
every  fresh  addition  to  the  blazing  masses  was  received  with 
shouts,  and  howls,  and  yells,  which  added  new  and  dismal 
terrors  to  the  conflagration.  Those  who  had  axes  and  had 
spent  their  fury  on  the  moveables,  .chopped  and  tore  down 
the  doors  and  window  frames,  broke  up  the  flooring,  hewed 
away  the  rafters,  and  buried  men  who  lingered  in  the  upper 
rooms,  in  heaps  of  ruins.  Some  searched  the  drawers,  the 
chests,  the  boxes,  writing-desks,  and  closets,  for  jewels,  plate, 
and  money;  while  others  less  mindful  of  gain  and  more  mad 
for  destruction,  cast  their  whole  contents  into  the  court-yard 
without  exSmination,  and  called  to  those  below,  to  heap  them 
on  the  blaze.  Men  who  had  been  into  the  cellars,  and  had 
slaved  the  casks,  rushed  (o  and  fro  stark  mad,  setting  fire  to 
all  they  saw — often  to  the  dresses  of  their  own  friends^-and 
kindling  the  building  in  so  many  parts  that  some  had  no  time 
for  escape,  and  were  seen,  with  drooping  hands  and  blacken- 
ed faces,  hanging  senseless  on  the  window-sills  to  which  they 
had  crawled,  until  they  were  sucked  and  drawn  into  the  burn- 
ing gulf.  The  more  the  fire  crackled  and  raged,  the  wilder 
and  more  cruel  the  men  grew;  as  though  moving  in  that 
element  they  became  fiends,  and  changed  their  earthly  nature 
for  the  qualities  that  give  delight  in  hell. 

The  burning  pile,  revealing  rooms  and  passages  red  hot, 
through  gaps  made  in  the  crumbling  walls;  the  tributary  fires 
that  licked  the  outer  bricks  and  stones,  with  their  long  fork- 
ed tongues,  and  ran  up  to  meet  the  glowing  mass  within;  the 
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flhining'Of  the  tasnetupon  the  vilhiitts  who  looked  on  and 
fed  them  ;  the  roaring  of  the  angry  blase,  so  bright  and  high 
that  it  seemed  in  its  rapacity  to  have  swallowed  up  the  very 
smoke ;  the  Hying  flakes  the  wind  bbre  rapidly  away  and  hur- 
ried on  with,  like  a  storm  of  fiery  snow;  the  noiseless  break- 
ing "61  great  beams  of  wood,  whieh  fell  like  feathers  on  the 
heap  of  ashes,  and  crumbled  in  the  very  act  to  sparks  and 
powder  ;  the  harid  tinge  that  overspread  the  sky,  and  the  dark- 
ness, very  deep  by  contrast,  which  prevailed  around ;  the  ex- 
posure to  the  coarse,  common  gaze,  of  every  little  nook  which 
usages  of  home  had  made  a  sacred  place,  and  the  destruction 
by  rude  hands  of  every  little  household  favourite  which  old 
associations  made  a  dear  and  precious  thing :  all  this  taking 
place^— not  amdng  pitying  looks  and  friendly  murmurs  of  com- 
passion, but  brutnr shouts  aiad  exultations,  whieh  seemed  to 
fltake  the  very  rats  who  stood  by  the  old  house  too  long, 
CMatures  with  some  claim  upon  the  pity  and  regard  of  those 
its  roof  had  sheltered  : — combined  to   form  a  scene  never  to 
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be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it  and  were  not  Sictovs  in  the 
work,  so  long  as  life  endured. 

'  And  who  were  they  ?  The  alarm-bell  rang — and  it  was 
pulled  by  no  faint  or  hesitating  hands — for  a  long  time;  but 
■ot  a  soul  was  seen.  Some  of  the  insurgents  said  that  when 
it  ceased,  they  heard  the  shrieks  of  women  ('),  and  saw  some 
garments  fluttering  in  the  air,  as  a  patty  of  men  bore  away 
BO  unresisting  burdens*  No  one  could  say  that  this  was  true 
mr  fitise,  in  such  an  uproar;  but  where  was  Hugh?  Who 
among  them  had  seen  him,  since  the  forcing  of  the  doors? 
The  cry  spread  through  the  body.     Where  was  Hugh? 

« Here !  >•  he  hoarsely  cried,  arppearing  from-  the  darkness; 
out  of  breath,  and  bladcened  with  the  smoke.  « We  have 
done  all  we  ean;  theflre  is  burning  itself  out;  and  even  tiie 
ooftters  where  it  hasn't  spread,  are  nothing  but  heaps  of  roiiui: 
Disperse  my  lads,  while  the  coast's  dear  ;  get  back  by  difliifx 

ent  ways;    and  meet  as  usual!*    With  that  he  disapp^^ed 

»  »  ■   • 

('}  It  if  ptrbapt  hardly  necessary  (o  say  that  the  rioters  were  here  directed  by 
Gashfurd  in  brdec  to  be 'revenged  on  Haredale »  vhose  daa|(later  end  her  ronipenion 
Dolly  ere  now  carried  off  by  Hugh  end  his  aecomplioea. 
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again, — conlrarj  to  hSa  wont,  for  lia  was  alvaji  lint  lo  ad^ 
tance,  and  last  to  go  away,— leaving  then  to  follow  hoiM<- 
wards  as  they  would. 

Slowly,  and  in  small  clusters,  with  hotrse  hurrahs  and  re- 
petitions  of  their  usual  ery,  the  assembly  dropped  away.  The 
last  few  red-eyed  stragglers  reeled  after  those  who  had  gcme 
before;  the  distant  noise  of  men  calling  to  each  other,  and 
whistling  for  others  whom  they  missed,  grew  fainter  and 
fainter;  at  length  even  these  sounds  died  away,  and  silenee 
reigned  alone. 

CVAPm   THB  TRMTT-TBian . 


The  Hayp<^  cronies  (*),  little  dreaming  of  the  change  ao 
soon  to  come  upon  their  fayourite  haunt,  struck  through  tha 
Forest  path  upon  their  way  to  London ;  and  ayoiding  the  mam 
road,  which  was  hot  and  dusty,  kept  to  the  bye  paths  and 
Che  fields. 

Arriying  in  the  suburbs,  they  found  that  almost  eyery  house 
had  chalked,  upon  its  door  in  large  characters  ,« No  Popery,  • 
that  the  shops  yrere  shut,  and  that  alarm  and  anxiety  were 
depicted  in  eyery  face  they  passed. 

Noting  these  things  with  a  degree  of  apprehension,  which 
neither  of  the  three  cared  to  impart,  in  its  full  extent,  to  his 
companions,  they  came  to  a  turnpike  gate,  whicii  waa  abut 
They  were  passing  through  the  turnstile  on  the  path,  when  a 
horseman  rode  4ip  from  London  at  a  hard  gidlop,  and- called 
to  the  toll-keeper  in  a  voice  of  great  agitation,  to  open  quiek^ 
ly  in  (be  name  of  God. 

Tb^  ed juration  was  so  earnest  and  vehement,  diattbeman, 
with  a  hintem  in  his  hand,  came  ninniag  ouC^^dil-keepev 
though  he  was-^and  was  about  to  throw  the  gateopenv  when 
h^pening  to  look  bdiind  him,  he  exclaimed,  « tiood  Heavettf 
what's  that  j    Another  Fire ! « 

At  this,  the  three  tiirned  their  heads,  and  saw  in*  tha  dis- 
tance—straight in   the   direction   whence   they   had    come — a 

(^]  WW  bad  left  the  Maypole   immoilittelf    befi»re  it  was    nckW  ,   with  a  Tiav  of 
■^ng  tha  riota  in  London. 
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kKfrad  fiheel  lit  Oamib,  cabling  «  threaleniiif  lifht  «pon  tiit 
irkmds;  wUcb  glHomercMl  as  though  the  coaflagnitiOB  weft 
behM  tiielH,  aii4  Aowed  like  a  wrathful  sua^U 

nMjr  .mM  JQiiigives  m^.t  ^aid  the  horseman,  «or  I  know 
flrttfu  ^at  far'  haildittg  thoa^  Oames  come.  Doa't  stftnd  aghartt 
4117  good  fUIow.    Open  the  gate ! « 

<.  «Sir,»  !oried;the'  liiav,  laying  his  hwd  upon  his  horse's 
tmdle  «8  he  let  him  through  :  « I  know  you  aow^  Mr ;  be  ad^ 
Tised  by  me;  do  not  go  on.  I  saw  them  pass,  and  knew 
•what  kind  of  men'tkey  ttre/    You  wiU  be  murdtr^. » 

•  So  be-ill*  said  the  hok'seniaa^  lodking  intently  torwards  die 
Ari»)  and; nei.at  Idib  *wJio  ^okef. .     . 

'  ■  But '>Sii^^6irv>*  cried- the  man,  grasj^ing  at  hia  rein  more 
tigfaflyt'yei,  '»<if.:yo«i  d<^  go  on-,-  wear  the  Hue  riband.  Here^ 
airi*  Jul. added^  taking  toe  frdm  his  own  hat,  tod  apeaking 
m  Ittneslly  that  the  tiaars  alood  in  .his  eyes  t  f  it's  necessity » 
aidt  ohbiee,  that  mjakea  me  wear  it :  it'a  lore  of  life  aadhome^ 
sir.  Wear  it  for  this  one  night,  tiri  only  for  this  one  night.  • 
-^r  «Bof»driei  the  three  friends,  pn^ng  taund  his  herse«  tUr. 
flkredale«*-<Rrortliy  sir^-^goMl  gentleman«^prliy  be  persutdod.  $ 
'  •  « Who's  that?*  (Cried  Mr.  Haredale,  stooping  down  to  look. 
•(Did  I  hear  Daisy's  Toiee  ?  • 

'•'  «¥mi  did^  sin,*  criQd  the  little  ma&«  tDo  4)e  persuaded, 
afar.  This  gehMeinan  says  rery  true.  Your  life  may  hang 
Vp6ii*  it;  • 

->  « Are  you, » •  said-  Mr*  Haredale  abruptly,  « afraid  io  eoaae 
aaitkraef* 

•  I,  sir  ?■— N-n-no. » 

nftit.that  ribafeid  in  ydnr  hit.  if  .we-  meet  the  rioters, 
a#ear  thai  I  took.y<ou  prisoner  fwe  wearing  it;  I  will  teV 
tbem<sa.with  my  own  lips;  for  as  I  hope  for  tnerey -whenl 
■U,  »r^ll  tate  Bf>  quarter  from  them,  nor  shaH  they  liaTe 
^piaiiat  from  me,  if  #e  eome  lund  tef  hand  to-^nij^. .  \}^ 
here  behind  me— quick !  Gbsp  me  tifbt  round  the  bddy>  and 
Mlr-nelhingi«i  -.r         .1  i 

o  fall  an-^inslant  they  !wbre  .riding  a^y,  at  full  gallep,  :Hii'a 
iaasel  clnid.uf  dust,  and  speeding  en  likekamtera  in  n  ,4feiMn» 

'it  wnsi^dt  tfafffood  Iriarse   lonew-.the  road  be   traversed) 
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for  never  once— no,  neiPer  once  ia  M  tMr  jowniey— diA  Mr. 
flaredele  cast  his  ejes  upon  the  ground,  or  tarn  them,  for  en 
instant,  from  the  light  towards  which  thej  sped  se  nmdlf • 
Once  he  said  in  a  low  Toice  •  It  is^  my  hoose,  •  hat  that  was 
the  only  time  he  spoke.  When  they  came  to  dark  and  doabt> 
ful  places,  he  never  forgot  to  put  his  hand  upon  the  littk 
man  to  hold  him  more  securely  on  his  seat,  but  he  kept 
his  head  erect  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ftre,  then,  mil 
lAways. 

On  arriving  at  the  ruins,  Mr.  Haredale  tied  his  hoiae  lo 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  grasping  his  companion's  arm,  stole 
softly  along  the  footpath,  and  into  what  had  been  the  garden 
of  his  house.  He  stopped  for  an  instant  to  look  upon  its 
smoking  walls,  and  at  the  stars  that  shone  through  roof  ted 
floor  upon  the  heap  of  crambling  ashes.  Solomon  glanced ii* 
raidly  in  his  face,  but  his  lips  were  tightly  pressed  together, 
a  resolute  and  stem  expression  sat  vpon  his  brow,  and  not  a 
tear,  a  look,  or  gesture  indicating  gri^,  escaped  him. 

He  drew  his  sword ;  felt  for  a  moment  in  his  breast,  as 
though  he  carried  other  arms  about  him  ;  then  grasping  8ri^ 
mon  by  the  wrist  again,  went  with  a  cautious  step  all  round 
the  house.  He  looked  into  every  doorway  and  gap  in  the 
wall ;  retraced  his  steps  at  every  rustling  of  the  air  among  the 
leaves ;  and  seardied  in  every  shadowed  nook  with  oatstretck- 
ed  hands.  Thus  they  made  the  circuit  of  the  building :  but  thejr 
tetumed  to  the  spot  from  which  they  had  set'  out,  without 
encountering  any  human  being,  or  finding  the  least  trace  of 
any  concealed  straggler. 

After  a  short  pause,  Mr.  Haredale  shouted  twice  or  thrice. 
Then  cried  aloud,  «Is  there  any  one  tn  hiding  here,  who 
knows  my  voice !  There  is  nothing  to  Cear  now.  If  any  of 
my  people  are  near,  I  entreat  them  to  answer ! »  Be  callal 
lliem  all  by  name;  his  voice  was  echoed  in  many  maierpfid 
tones;  then  all  was  silent  as  before. 

They  were  standing  near  the  foot  of  the  turret,  where  the 
alarm-bell  hung.  The  fire  had  raged  there,  and  the  fioon 
had  been  Miwn,  end  hewn,  and  beaten  down,  besides.  Itwaa 
ojfwn  to  the  night;  but  a  part  of  the  stairease  still  remained , 


iriadiiig  Bpvaidb  frbm  a  gieat  aiomid  of  dost  mA  ciadiis. 
SngmeaUi  of  tlie  jagged  and  brokaa  Maps  offered  an  iaseoora 
aad.giddj  fooling  here  and  there,  and  then  were  kst  again, 
bohiad  proUnding  angles  of  the  wall,  or  in  the,  deep  shadowa 
eatt  upon  it  by  other  portiona  of  the  min ;  for  by  this  time 
Unj  moon  had  risen,  and  shone  brightly. 

As  they  skMod  here,  listening  to  the  echoes  as  they  died 
away,  and  hoping  in  vain  to  hear  a  voice  they  knew,  some 
of  the  ashes  in  this  turret  slipped  and  rolled  down.  Startled 
by  the  least  noise  in  that  mdancholy  plaee,  Solomon  looked 
up  at  his  companion's  face,  and  saw  that  he  had  turned  to* 
wards  the  spot,  and  that  he  watched  and  listened  keenly. 

He  covered  the  little  man's  mouth  with  his  hand,  and  look- 
ed again.  Instantly,  with  kindling  eyes,  he  bade  him  on  his 
life  keq>  still,  .and  neither  speak  nor  move.  Then  holding  his 
breath,  and  stooping  down,  he  stole  into  the  turret,  with  his 
drawft  sword  in  his  hand,  and  disappeared. 

Terrified  to  be  left  there  by  hinmlf ,  under  such  desolate 
eurcnmstances,  Solomon  would  have  followed,  but  there  had 
been  something  in  Mr.  Haredale's  manner  and  his  look,  tba 
raofdlection  of  which  hdd  him  apell-bound.  He  stood  rooted 
to  the  ipot;  and  scarcely  venturing  to  breathe,*  looked  up  with 
■ringled  feav  and  wonder.  . 

Again  the  ashes  slipped  and  roUed-^very,  very  softly — again 
«Bd  then  again,  as  though  they  crumbled  underneath  the  tread 
of  a  stealthy  foot.  And  now  a  figure  was  dimly  visible;  cliaid)- 
ing  very  softly,  and  often  stopping  to  look  down  ;  now  it 
pursued  its  dUBcult  way ;  and  now  it  was  hidden  from  the 
view  again. 

It  emerged  once  more ,  into  the  shadowy  and  uncertain 
light — higher  now,  but  not  much,  for  the  way  was  steep  and 
tpHiomer  and  its  progress  very  slow.  What  phantom  of  the 
brain  did  he  pursue ;  and  why  did  he  look  down  so  constant- 
ly. He  knew  he  was  alone.  Surely  his  mind  was  not  affect- 
ed by  that  night's  loss  and  agony.  He  was  not  about  to  throw 
himself  headlong  from  the  summit  of  the  tottering  wall.  So- 
lomon turned  sick,  and  clasped  his  hands.  His  limbs  trem- 
bled beneath  hivi,  and*  a  cold  swieat  broke .  out  upon  his  pal- 
lid face. 


88t  BiMinsa  msvuiR. 

if  ko  cMq>Ued  witti  Mr.  Hadadtie's  krt  inghmmi  noit^iiiM 
wnm  became  he  kad  Mt  the  power  to  speak  or  mdm.  Hi 
strained  his  gaie,  and  fimed  k  on  a  patch  of  moMlighil*  iia» 
which,  if  he  continued  to>  asoead,  he  mnsi  soon  eoungeJ 
When  he  appeared  there,  he  >wo«id  try  to  call  to  htm. 

Again  the  ashes  slipped  and  cvumUad ;  soine  •sl^nes  rallei 
down,  and  fell  with  a  dull  heavy  sound  upon  the  grooud  lie- 
low.  He  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  piece  of  moonlifhtv  .  Tins 
fij^ure  was  coming  on,  for  its  shadow  was  already  4hroiwir 
upon  the  wall.  Now  it  appeared-^and  now  looked  nomd  nC 
him-i-^and  now— ^ 

The  horror-stricken  cleric  uttered  a  screaan  that  pierced  thv 
air,  and  long  before  the  echo  of  that  ery  had  died  away«  anodier 
form  rushed  out  into  the  light,  fluhg  itself  upon  the  fefemost 
one,  kneil  down  upon  its  breast,  and  clutched  its  thsanl  with. 
both  hands. 

•  Villain!*  cried  Mr.  Haredale,  in  a  terrible  TOiGe<*-ior  it 
was  he.  «Dead  and  buried,  as  all  men  supposed  through 
your  infernal  •  arts,  but  reserved  by  Heaven  for  this^^at  Iset-^ 
ait  last— *I  have' you*  You,  whose  hands  are  red  widi  my 
brother's  Mood,  and  that  of  his  faithful  servant,  shed  lo  beii^ 
seal  your  own  atrocious  guilt*«^You,  Riidge,  double  a^irderer 
and  monster,  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  •God,  who  has  de«- 
Uvered  you  into  my  hands.  Nay^  thonj^  yoa  had  the 
strongth  of  twenty  men, »  he  added,  as  he  writhed  and  9irm§* 
gled,  « you  could  HOl  escape  me^  or  loosen  my  fsasp -to^nighU  • 
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Barnaby,  armed  as  we  have  keen,  continued  lo  pace  up  artd^ 
down  before  the  stable-door;  glad  to  be  ilone  again,  and 
heartily  rejoicing  in  the  unaccustomed  silence  and  tranqufflity. 
After  the  whiri  of  noise  and  riot  in  which  the  last  two  days 
had  been  passed,  the  pleasures  of  solitude  aVid  peace  were  en- 
hanced a  thousandfold.  He  felt  quite  hsppv;  and  as  faelbsit- 
ed  upon  his  staff  and  mused,   a  bright  smile  ovisrspread  id^ 


■  itM  lieiioiihoiigbU  ofrhtr^  vhoMMdedelighdlMi  witt^^ted 
iriMtt'tovlM-uiiooiMmiiljr  .pluaged  m  fush  '  bitt^^tM'ov 
and  such  deep  affltciion  ?  Ok«  jw.  Ske  wm  al  tbe  hairt  toC 
atthk  dtoerftil<^o|Mr  aad^roiad  rsfectioiig.  H  was' she  whlim 
aU*lliisiliiinMi>  add  diafihcltOD  wstee -lo  giadien?  the  JQiyilMii 
profit  ^6Th  lor.  her.  What  delight  it  gare  hev  to'kear«f:tha. 
hravdiy-of  be#  poor  bey:!  Ahl  He  mrbald  have*  kno^wiiitfaatr 
Withmit  Htigb'S  triUng  bill.  And'^bat'  a  phmens  thing  At 
was  to.hnofPF:  she  Ktadso  happilj^  and  beard  with  -sa  mitek 
pride  (he  pictwed  to  biinself  her  look  when  *  thejr)  toM  her) 
dnt .  ke  was  id  swih .  btgh  esleem  i  bald  anhng  the  'beldast , 
and  trusted »  before  .fhem  all.  lAnd-  when  these  frajrs  were 
onreir,  and  the  gpod  Lord  htti  conquered  bis  dttenlias,  and  tke^ 
ware  lallat  peace  agloH^  and  he  and  she.  were  rieb,  whathap^i 
piness  thejr  would  hsrve.  in  talking:  of  these  trowbled'tiiiiasi 
wken  he  ^aa  a  gfeat  .soldier }  and  wheA  they  sat  alone'  to- 
gether in  the  tranquil  twilight,  siad  she'bad.no'l<taigerTeasoii 
to  be  aliinaiift  for  ^  vioirow,  what  pleasure  would  .be*  have 
intbe-rtleotiov'-thait  Ubis  mak  his  doing-*kis**-poapr  fbc^iab 
Bamaby's  ;  and  in  patting  her  on  the  ohcdc!,  and. saying,  wiitbl 
a  merry  laugh,  « Am  I  silly  new,  mothers-Nam  I  silly  no^? » 

-With  a  lighter  beairt  and  sfiep,  and  eyes  the  brighter'  for 
tha<bappy  tear  .'that  dimmed  themi  for  a  moin^at,  •  fiaiaiabi|r 
resoned'hiS'  walk;  and  singnsg  gtfy  to  bion^,  kept  guhrd! 
dpoi*  his 'quiet  post. -^  >  '^        '    *i 

His  oomfBde  Grip^  the-  parinlev  of  bis  watds,  ttbougk  %ht 
of  basking  in  the  sdnriiine^'  pveferved  t(Mlay  to  walk  >  kbout 
th^  stable  ;  having  a  •  great  deal  to  do  in  the  way  qf  scittniv^; 
ing  the  Aniw,  *  biding  niidM'  it  such  snudl  'articles  aisr^ad'h^hf 
cfsoally  'leftr  aboiut;  and  bamiting  iHagh's  iied^.  to-  whsah  km 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  particular  attachment.  SooMStiiinia 
Bamaky  looked 'in  and  called  him,  airi  then  became  heppAig 
out;  bat  he  merely  did  this  as  a  cqneesrit>n  ta  fadsmasMrk 
wMkaesB,  and  soon  veturnad  again  to  his  own  gnuee '  pvssuilfe- 
peering  in(»  Ifae  straw  with  bis  UH,  and  mpidly  ooveriagi  npi 
the  place,'  as'if  lie  ware  whiipering  seoiMs  totke  easth.-.add 
(hMi$'eonSlMii%  busying.  Unii«lfsqR»d)fthe^  ;  ^antf 


aliMlitig,  wlieBeverB«rBdijcaiM|»aft,  tolMkiqp'fatiMekNrii 
nd  ba?e  notliiiig  whatever  on  hit  .mind 's  ia  ihort,  ooadttct- 
ia;  hiBflrif,  in  nanj  respecto,  in  a  mmB'ikmn  hsmUj  Aovghl^ 
ftri,  deep,  end  myeCerious  manner. 

Ai  the  day  ci^pi  on,  Barnakrf,  irbo  kad  no  diraetfane  for-* 
kidding  him  to  eat  and  driidc  upon  his  poet,  bnt  had  heen, 
on  the  contrary,  supplied  with  a  bottle  of  beer  and  basket  of 
proTisions,  detennined  to  break  his  fast,  irhick  he  had  not 
done  since  aiming.  To  this  end,  he  sat  doiTn  on  the  gronad 
before  the  door,  and  putting  his  staff  acrosi  his  knees  in  casv 
of  ahfrm  or  surprise,  summoned  Grip  to  dinner. 

This  call  the  bird  obeyed  with  great  alacrity ;  crying,  as 
ha  sidled  up  to  his  master,  •  I'm  a  deril,  Tm  a  devil,  I'm  a 
Polly,  I'm  a  kettle,  I'm  a  Protestant,  No  Popery !  •  HaTing 
learnt  this  latter  sentiment  from  the  gentry  aasong  wbrnn  ha* 
had  lived  of  late,  he  deliyered  it  with  uncommon  emphasis. 

« Well  said.  Grip ! »  cried  his  master,  as  he  fed  him  with 
the  daintiest  bits.     « Well  said,  old  boy  ! » 

« Never  say  die,  bow  wow  wow,  keep  up  your  qnrits.  Grip 
Grip  Grip.  Holfea!  Well  all  have  tea,  I'm  a  Protestant 
kettle.  No  Popery ! »  cried  the  raven. 

•  Gordon  for  ever,  Grip!»  cried  Bamaby. 

The  raven,  placing  his  head  upon  the  ground,  lodud-  at 
his  master  sideways,  as  though  he  would  have  said,  «Say 
that,  again  f  •  Pei^Bctly  understanding  his  desire,  Bamaby  re- 
peated the  phrase  a  great  many  times.  The  bird  listened 
with  profound  attention  ;  sometimes  repeating  the  pepnlar  cry 
in  a  low  voice,  as  if  to  compare  the  two«  and  try  if  it  would 
at  all  help  him  to  this  new  accompHrinnent ;  sometimes  ilap* 
ping  Us  wings,  or  barking ;  and  sometimes  in  a  kind  of  d«H 
peratian  drawing  a  multitude  of  oorks,  with  extriosdinary 
viciousness. 

Bamaby  was  so  intent  upon  his  favourite,  that  he  was  not 
at  first  aware  of  the  appn)ach  of  two  persons  on  horseback-' 
who  were  riding  at  a  fool-pace,  and'  coming  straifj^t  towards- 
his  post.  When  he  perceived  them,  however,  which  he  did 
when  they  were  within  some  fifty  yards  of  him,  he  jump^ 
hastily  ap,  and  orderis«  Grip  wittdn  Asoes,   stood  nith  belb 


Undi  M  Mi  ildr,  waitittg  mtil  ha  OmM  knvm  iriielbttr  tk«]F 
were  friends  or  foes. 

He  had  hardly  done  eo,  when  he  obaerted  that  those  who 
adyanced  were  a  gonflefctn  and  his  ssrtanl ;  ahnost  at  the 
same  moment,  he  recognised  Lord  Geor|{e  Gordon,  before 
whom  he  stood  uncoYered,  with  his  eyes  tnmed  towards  the 
fvond; 

•  Good  day!-'  said  Lord  George,  not  leiiung  in  his  horse 
mrtil  he  waa  close  Jbcside  him.     •  Well  I » 

•  All  qniet,  sir,  all  safe ! »  cried  Bamaby.  « The  rest  are 
away — they  went  hy  that  |mth~that  one.    A  grand  party  I » 

«Ay?»  said  Lord  George,  looking  thonghtfolly  at  him. 
vAttd  you?»— 

« Oh !  They  left  me  here  to  w«lch-*«*to  mount  gnard-^^tf 
keep  e^iything  scjnireltill  they  eome  back.  I'll  do  it^  sir, 
for  year  sake.  You're  a  food  genlfeman  ;  a  kind  gentleman*— « 
ay,  yon  are.  There  are  many  against  yon,  iMit  we'U  he  m 
ihatch  £m)  them^  never-  fear  I » 

« What's  that  ?ji   said   Lohl  George— pointing  to  the  raven 

.who  was  peeping  ont  of  the  staUe*door-^but  still  looking 

tbooghtfully,  and  in  som6  perpleiity,  it  seettiedi  at  Barm^j. 

•  Why,  don't  you  know!*  retorted  Bamaby^  with  a  won* 
daring  lataf^.  -Not  Imow  what  he  isi  A  k4rd,  to  he  sore. 
My  bird— my  friend — Grip.  > 

« A  deyil^  a  kettle,  a  Grip,  a  Polly,  a.  Protestant— no  Pope- 
ry!* cried  the  raven. 

n  Thou^,  indeed,  •  added  Bamahy,  laying  his  hand  nplbn 
Ae  neck  of  Lord  George's  horse,  and  speaking  softly ;  « yon 
had  good  reason  to  ask  me  what  he  is,  foe  sometimes  it  poaa* 
les  me — and  I  am  used  la  him  *^  to  think  he's  only  a  bird^ 
Hsiha  hal  He's  my  brolher,  Grip  is— always  with  me-«-al- 
ways  tnlking»-*always  merry^-^h.  Grip  ? » 

The  raven  answered  by  an  affectionate  croak,  and  hopping 
m  his  maitei^'s  arm  <  which  he  held  downwsrd  for  that  pur- 
pose, anhmttled  with  an  air  of  perfect  indiflbrence  to  he  fimdi^ 
led,  and  thrned  Us  restkm,  ourims  eye,  new'  n^fonh^ 
Gfofge,  imd  now  upon  his  num. 

Lord  Geesge,  uduf  hia  naila  in  a  disconftMd  aiannor,  w* 


sae 

his  servant,  said :  .  -  ., 

*'•  « Com^- bltliflrt  ioln. »  ^^^   •  • 

'•  lokfi'Onieby  louekied  Ub  kit,  oai^dUMi.  < 

•  Have  yoQ  'i^vei^.  aeeb  this  yotofiMKB' heforeBu  Jus 
allied',  in  ^  low  toIm. 

« Twice,  my  Lord,  >•   said  John.     •!  saw  him  in  the 
test  iiiglrt  and  Solavday « »     v..  h 

« Did — did  it  seem  to  yivu  that  hi»  timKtes>  insr^MM  adi  UdMi 
or  strange?^  Lord^Ci^orge  <bmanded,'flilteriii|f. 

n  Mad,  ■«  said  iohn,  with- empbalic  brevity. ; 
•  irAnd  why  do  yoa  tUiik  hun  mad,  >sir'?ii  said  his  misier, 
speaking  in  a  peevish  tone.  « Don't  use  that  word  tocKfreafy.* 
Why  46iyott  tMnk' him  ttiard  ?ii  *  -  'k:  -f  '  :.i 
-i^My^Lord^ii  John  Grwby  aifiwehdd,- 'irieok.  ill  ^i»  dmast 
todk  M  bid  ^yesy  look  at  Ua  veillesi^wair,  Uear^Uaa  cvy  'Nd 
Pojpery!"  Mad,  my  LordvJi 

•  So  because  one  man  dresses  imlike'  anoCher^ »  itetttmed  hia 
mpj  mdstet*,  glaaciag  nst-  hilnself,i  «bfid  hai^peas  to  differ 
ftfoM^olhdr  men  4n  his  cairiage  and  itenaer,  awd  toadvoeatB^  a 
gteat  oaiis^  whidi  the  corrupt  and  iiveKgioua  desert,  he  it  to 
b^  acoidiihted  mad,  is  he?» 

c' Stark,  staging,  iraving  mad,  MjiiOrd,*  retuxwd  tha  qs^ 
moved  John. 

•  Xk>  you  say  this  to  njlaca?*.  cried  hi*  iaaster,  tuitakig 
sharply  upon  him. 

f   rTaany  man,  my  Lord,>who  adb  me,*  anvvrered  John. 
(  «Mr;  4li^fard,  I  faid,  was  right, ». said  Lord  George;  '«l 
tkMght  him' pnqudked,  thought  i  ovghf  to  ha  vie  known  a  nuai 
Iflce  liim  better,  ihan  t6  kave  supposed  it  poariUe ! « - 
■  ir4  skali  never  have  Mr.  iGashfoed'agooil  woM,  taf  Liard, « 
replied  John,  touching  hi&hal  respectfaUy,   Wand  I  dbil't  oov 

'  4<Von'are  nit  iUvaonditidoei,  dioit  nagratefiil^'feliaia,  • 
XlBffdi  G^Qi^ei.  *a  sj^,  fior  anything  IJIaMm.  ..Mt.  AashfiasA 
Ifip^tmtifj:  oearoct,  as  Imiijtd  hmr4  Mi  «cmViaiiad!  he  wasi-  i 
have  done  wrong  to  retain  you  in^nly!  aanvi«e.  tttis.a  tafU 
iwDHito  hiai  irn'm^-  ekoice.  and  oonfidential  friefNi  to  dn  lo, 


I 


3 


maligiied  at  Westminster.  Yon  will  Icovb  btm  tp^nigliicHfna^ 
i0'.«oo*Hiiriiil»rieafah()lnni9.'>  i9)ii«iaobnervMtke  .lietti»;»{r:oJ 
!  •Ifiiiffceini*  tbMni^  :l  >sagr!  soiitoo/  tejriLtttl.  Xet Mr.  Baiili^ 
fMft:  W^e  Imrwift: '  As  %o'mfheia§  a  s^js-  iijr  Loid,  /jtmi 
ksMltme'bttlAir  ihin';t(i  believe. A,  i  «m>  linre.  Idtik'i kooiir 
lMieb')Db«ili 'iMvmk::*Mj  •daiiue''it; tketciiuso  of  oneviaii aguMt 
tiro'liiMlred|i«ridiI(bopel  at^ahrfrjFa^wilLie.t  '  ' 
t  «  Yeob.'liaii^  MdiiitiistB  -eiiolmlivM  iModved  Lord  ^eargtii  wu^ 
U6mag'*kiim.(H  ^  back^niiiili  diesifb  tiithear.lio  noiiB.'*         ?! 

«If  yon'll  let  me  add  another ^iN^tfrd'/  iby"  Ilord,ti  nltanMil 
HcAif  Qrneby^i uk'I'd'  giwUtM^silly  fellow  «  cdntioti  ndt  tb^Aaj 
1WI%  bjr^iifMdiF;' <'Tbe»pk»M4iiiation  4«ini^  ;godi  tmny  htaii^ 

klri^^, '.  httil''4t'»  wd>I  ktfbihi  VtM  bl^'^WK^'  cottfeMied  iti  ^div 
imilli«tt^4eYc(lates10i'i  fl^  ted  belier  g{jt 'io^  a  phice  ^^f  Mfetf 
ff'he-ieibv  i]Midrt«re«t«lr^iWf>^*.   ^'•'''    -i: ;  '*  :'-   'hi;.^   •sr.M.fT 

""i^YWi  ib»  '4hA\t  (bis  iAan  Wyfr^^-iKed  Lord'Gfeoi^^  'ji* 
dressing  Barnabj,  who  had  looked  on  and  wondered  while 
f^8  'd]al<!^>^^  Idajr  Ife  kf/iivS  tb'  ^re^ 

fiHftt^ "-itf JkA ^i»i^  p6W,  llWI'ite^iiiK  b^'  i^erhaps^^n^  ^dik^ 

4TOf\^'fl^bai'tro'.yWia|fi?^^^        ••"'.  -^^  '"'^  '• '  •   '-  ^  ■  -  •'='"'* 

.«!  tmnk,  Tpunff  man,  •.said.  Johi),  in  eipplaQ^tion,.  « that  the 
aoidilers  may  Cum  out  and  take  you  ;  flind  that  if  they  do,  yo^ 


can.      Aiiats   wuai  a  uiiua.  »  ,,        .     ■       , 

M>W  ;^"»«  I . .  PW<'«fl  i  %..  f X«  1  ,„lrf?i  *!»?«?!  «?ffl«  ••      I    . . 

pKHmnifidnitm^if^  mwet'W^mvu.i  t^jo^^p«^.i^«»mt  9<.!i 

wbok  people.    Jki»,j,f,im»4m^4  -Xw  >*?*•■  W4  *flV»  iMW 

•tUmik.  '<life  -»ilofctcter4ffl>wrge'»!.inij|i'«iri  leMiTiBl  jkcte  Mt 
Hpi  fiipiilM/Mft4An^itfr«l4q  *»iiCi4ft0>«i|if«iM  lihi  itAiii<r> 
«Mdte,MdB«teinlid  te>.llie^«iMiipxfBidMi#iAe«MilMblit 
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lBtnpa^ifag'!U|l  wmi  4awh.  '  ''  ncY  '  'N<  • '/  h-  (fr-  l\t,ir. 
Lord  Gedif^,  iHtb.  a-lundttng  ej)»itiid  giowipy/cbMk,  loak 
cffMs  MC,  knd  AcAirahing  lit  alM^e  hiad^  tede  hiii  teul- 
iMigly  'farewell  !-*4ken  cantei^d^off  <aA  -a  briab  paaej  irflwf  ^am 
eing 'abgrily  ronari' Unsefe  Aal/faifi'ier^ant>  foito«rM.  m 
Mir  cet  af  vra  to  hia  iforae  and  vade  after  bia'aMitorybift 
before  he  had  agaih  waraed  Bariial^  loirMrtat,^'iHAfkiia«^ 
aifai$«fliit:(fetturas(.  arbiek  ifidievi^iie  'OaatJnbad  ^a^itiaba^  and 
Barnabf. 'to 'resist,  iiiiiitiiJ  tl»- iiriiidingi'.ofi  4^  ffbaididonoaaled 
Ibein  Cnom.toeb  oHier'lni^iitw^'- ilmc;  .,;>.;  •..  :  it  Id...*    I 

:  JLeft  to.  himfeU  aigain  witb.li  stjUibtgher,  lan^e.ioC  ttbette- 
fiortahce  <tf  Ma  p«8t«ia»4.«UmttMed  to,«i|thu$fMiiii^  ll|e<«pM- 
«jAl  :||otic«  .a«4  enfopjipr^gpniMM  (^&bi«  l#fid«r/ iPafnfibj.  Jtf^M 
lO)iyDd!fro»  in  •a;.d(^liaiQu».  )tpraifce».ffiitliif  thaq  .a»..»>ya|tiiig/Hiwii 

The  sunshine  which  prevailed  arooA^-lOM .io-Aiai  m^d-'iiOf 
])^  buV  o?e   deaiie  .  wngraUBe^i.  -M  l>M  W»W  WJiT  S9P/W« 

vm'vr  III  {'T'fi  (f** 

ffi^V  frf.eyening  |.  a  %l|t  ptMo^pnwg  W.;  frM»i'W..^fl«i*(Wf 
hair,  and  making  the  banner  rustic  ffefS9JlliJL]j  8)iOT|||jte  hffj^ 
There  .vas  a  freedom  and  freshness  in  the  sound  and, jit  the 
time, ,  vhi.cl>,  ehijpvil ,  e^acUy .  yilJ?  ,h^,  .inypjj .  „^e  was  'h*jtfff» 
thati  even.  -   .    ,  '  ,         r     r     i'  •  , 

He  was.  lemming  on  his.staiT  jpo)£in|r  toWiar4s  the    deciuiiqff 
son',  and  reflecling  with  a  smile  that  W  ftQoq  seiUin^.at  tnat 


mates  to  r«tr^At ' {VotH*  iottte  a^^i^ili^iWg'tfiiieer'. '  Ak tiUff 
lAtffw'ne&r6r,  IHef >iecamf'i[ii<)fi  'ealrHtM'WllMetrlli^itiliW  and 
fhey  ViHre  nU'-sobnei>-WithM>1teMiig,'  -Ami  9i4WMikt>Uimf 
a«ih  (^  ihM  (hC^  -soWH^  iiWHi«M&i«g''tt|pi!  ■'>(<f<v)q  '>(odv 
-Af 'tBei^  Wdrtlrf,' Mirbfcbif (fll^I«l<>hli(  iMgi><ttM  «M  It  r«Ufllt 
«M)>bl«r  •Bfsr«ieai«!<lifcal''faiftr!>iAife>n»r«i*<»9(  li^ftlmMaA 
mdwMi  tmnedr  Mhpu j^<faf  h Mwflto^ i«aaiii.4iie  •sfble.alirifc 
SwfMeMljr  ■iwigpMjiitairidl  piifciM»?>rffet|^  iliiyiMin  ifM 
«iW.4fiWs44*MgeK>EnaixqiiW%fliilMil  fe*Bi«tlM>^li*iil,9*lwi( 


iMb  •Mtf.isigMlo  %  irftbMt  41m  «l U«ie»>  md oAlM  to lini 

Mi'iaMv^Ts  :<wd  «te«A'  Ibe-  .finaer.  0n  Ub  poii..  Finding  tkift 
^iW^ .nfAio^'he  .pmuMMi^ .  ih^T  looki  ^Mm  i  of  tbemicil'Ptti 
«id«  ,leaWtag<lke  |llaciB  iwitk'  only'  one  did:  wooini.  in  ii,  ip#ed^ 
iljr 'Wtlbdrow*.^    •»/.'.-•  ^•.  • -I 

i.Aii.y^lithflre  jMMi:been..ilo  sjiniiiMi^f  lbs  dews  li«vihg*ai^ 
better  foundation  tban  in  tbe  fears  of  tbose  vbo  broagfatit^ 
Ifttl  IketiSofotblid  net  Jb«ba'demMI*fiVe.jninilles,  when  Ibere 
a^faiedV  coning  acMse'lbefidde,  a  .body,  of  Hen  who/' it 
waatoa^  to  aee/  by  Ibe  glitfer  of  their  t^ma  and  omamenb 
in  tbe  sun,  and  by  their  orderly  and  regular  node  of  ad4 
vanei^-- Ibr  tbby  .eakne  on  aa  one  tnan-r^were  soldiers.  In 
a>iflef|y  little  tine,  Sarnaby  knew'  th»t  .Uysy  w^n»  m  stitoagdo^  « 
InHmpnt  of  the  Foot  Guards »  hating  along  with  them  two 
gentlemen  in  private  clothes,  and  a  small  party  of  Hone^:  thn 
laflev  bfftiiugbl  up  thejrear,.  aad  .Were  not  ia  number  more 
than  si2t  or  «igbt.  .  -.  :     i 

They :«d vended  steadily  i  neiljbcv  sickening  their  pace  aa 
they  eaibe  neaftev,normiaiiig  any  ory,  nor  sheifing  the' leant 
enaiiop  or  anxiety.  Though  thia*  wa^^.a  natt^pri^r  eoene  i^ 
the-Aisb  of  regular  troeps,  even  to  Savnaby  thefe  ]iraaaoiM»it 
thtoig  pafftieularly.  in^ynessive  #nd  disoonoerting.  in  it  to  me  ac- 
customed to  the  noise  and  turnnU  f^  an  iindjifliplined  nob^ 
Forallthit^  be  st66d  bis  ground  not  a  wbit'tlie  less  renidrtte- 
kf,  arid  looked  on  undismayed.  .  -. 
1  Prelmntly,  they  narehed  into  the  yard,  and  halted.  Tha 
eanmanding  officer  despatched  a  meisenfpar  to  the  horsemen,! 
OM  of  whom  came  riding  back.  Some  werdi  passed  between 
ihem,  and  they  glanced  at  Baisnaby;  who  well  remembered 
Ae  man  be  had  unhorsed  at  Westminster,  and  saw  him  now 
before  bis  eyes.  Tbe  man  being  speedily  dismissed^  aahitad,. 
aad  ,rdde»JMicfc  to  his  eemtades,  who  were  drawn  up  apart  at 
a  short  distance. 

.The^ficer  then  gmie  tbe  word  to  prime  and  load.    Thn 
heai7  riitgiig  of  the  musket-sta^  upon  the  g»Hmd,  9^  fbm 


port  6{'ftAkk  imnidf*!^  W.^"  Wlww'lfeits  ^^  fltfuw/^'otlwr  «hM^ 

ifaiigle  file  4ill  rdmnfi  iisie ' 'hoUMo^d'-^iftaliM-,  •  eMijplMlf  ••efti 
dflwfinf'iK^iiioiif'iiMrf  pariv'^^t  rJiflliiM,  perbkphv'of'iDiftri 
lialMo^n  yanb  $  /at  least  th«(t  seemed  in  1laniiiI)jf4'aBPJ^eai>4a 
be  about  the  space  left  belpreen  himself  and  thoae>:Mk>'€OBi4 
fbacited  Inin;  -  Th«  heffsMirte^itmaliied  drlMna  vp^'bfiihim' 
aelves  at  befom<   •  -  .■•I-i.jim; 

>  The  two  geaUeuMii  in  prHrate  clolbei  %rlio:  M«  ke^t  tioUTy 
Mir  ibde  fMrwfeurd«  one  on^eiUier  iid«  tto'Cflter.  THam-fUft^ 
danalion*  having  been,  produced  tedTead'  hf  one  afih&mi 
Ihe  efieer  ealled  on  Bamahjr  to  aofreiBder,  -«.  j  .•: 

.  He  made  no  answer,  bnt  stepping  within  thcj  door,  betet 
^idi  h^  had-  kept  ifnafd,  held  hi^  pole  croaswSse  I*  piioleel 
it/'  In-  (he  midst  of  a  pfofomd  silenee,  h^  waii  igaiaealmi 
vpon- to  yield.  •;...::.    Iin'j 

•Still  he  offisred  no  reply,  indeed  he  had'  ekibugfa  loi  4b\} 
to  ran  his  eye  backward  and  forward  alond^  tife 'haMUloMdif 
men  who  f mtnediately '  frontetf^  Mmy  Aiid  settle  hntrledly  with- 
in himMf  at  wbic^h  of  fhem  he  would  strike^  fivsty  when  thejr 
premed  on^him.  He  caught  "ther  e^e'  of  one  in  tiieeeMniv 
aMi  resolved  to  heW  that  M\6vr  dow!fti  Ihongb  be  ^ed  for 'it; 
Again  there  was  a  Asad  stlenee,  and  again  the  mme  tnioe 
edled  'upon  him  to  deliver  himself  np.     • 

Kext  moment  be'was  bAck  tn  Ihe  sbU^,  dealtegbiowi 
about  him  like  a  madnkan.  Two  of  the  men  lay  etretohed  >ai 
biafeet:  the  on^  he  had  matrked^  dlpopped  irsL-^^lm  had  a 
thought  for  that,  eveirfn  the  hot  ^  blood  and  himry  «f'>the 
straggle.  Another  bfa)W— another !  Down,  mastered,' wound<- 
ed  inf  the  breast  by  a  heary  blow  from  the  bnU^end  of  ii 
ftm  (he  saw  the  weapon^  the  aci  of  falHng)*«^bfeatlideB»-^ 
and  a  prieoner.' 

An  exdamation  of  Mrprtse  from '  the  dBcer  ireDalUd  hiB«. 
in  some  degree,  to  himself.  He  looked  round,  *Qiip,  after 
Harking  in  secret  alMhe  afternoon;)  and  wilhi  redoihlod  tI* 
gonr  nrhite  ^rterybody^  uttention  wea  distoktM,  iuMi>iplMk^ 


IraniiinMtk^kv  4fbil.  HHYriVheiriMuii  kemirecUM^  MM 
to  the  hlokm,  land  ^teidnilTOljp'qpinUedwilliieMli;  .«d|ieri 
cdpi,  tpoons,  eandkiticks,  coined  gaineas— all  the  riches  were 
reTealed. 

Thej  brought  8pM^'aMf4/  irtJHc/^'BU^  up  everything  that 
was  hidden  there ;  and  carried  awaj  more  than  two  men 
cMMiift:*  fUiy'ValkdIWiMd'lifin  iitM  lioihl#hi»'<MiM'^ielfMh' 
eir  him;  «M  fbbk  dwaf  an  ^hto'  had.'  '  lto6^  ^^ttbAtM^W 
rfft69L^1ktd  hiini  ^  ateinM  t6  haVd  md^h  «iiriMty  aftobl  Vftn^' 
The  ti»iy*  ttken^'he  hkd.'stiiflfaed,  were  carried  yi#  Bfiheli^  cmt\ 
pittien*  in  iM  sftM  bwaiess^llfe  wvy  in  <i!Hidk^'eVli>^yiiaul|( 
ditof  watf'^otie.  Fidilly,  ^e  wiis  1^  nnde^' a  fgllikiHf'tmf 
ioMlers' irith  fixed*  hajr^nela,  white- ttie  ofic<*  \iiMiii»ed  ih  'pH^ 
ion  die  iMt(At  df 'fjiie  honle  aiMlthH  ^iher  ImiMlM^  ^^diMie^ 

"Thia  wiM  MM  cMniMeiea.  the  toWHlM'fiM'toied  again  iil'tll^ 
jratd'r'he>'Wfl^  m^Bur^chcU  o^t,  with  his V>avA  abonf 'hinf;  iMt 
oMeMd'  to  IkH 'Sit,  when)  itspii^e  vas  left/  Th(i'\oaieM  'iAoMil 
^•'iSl' round;  and  so  Ihey  moved  away,  wMi' fhe  '))Vilbri«i^ 
ito 'fhe*  bentre:    •      •'  •'-••  *•"'''  <' ""  -'I'i 

y  Wtev'th^'  «ame  into  the  atresia,  ht$'4Uk'h\B  'wliif<^^il||H^ 
aiitf'lookiiig  up  as  they  passed  qttiiflajr  adciihg,  ^irt«'^fMb)M» 
inning  tb  the-  windows  a  little  t6ci  lafe;  hnathM^g^hp^i^ 
sashes  to  look  after  him:  SomettttieS  he  inet'a  atlUPfi^^fMb 
l^yond  the  heads  about  Mnir  -oif  "ikider  'the  Mtas  'df 'hif'^Dbn- 
dtictdrs,  xft  pcf^ifvg  dewff  Yifponhltii  (firom  i  Va{[(goA«%o^  it 
cbjiich^boi;  bdt  thb  was  iUl*he  saw/  being 'siiUxyundisd  by "-Al^ 
manymen.  '  Th^*  v^ry  noises  df  thei  streefe^^  sberteJ^  iaftHtttt 
itid  subdued  i  sind^  the  air  (fatae  stale  kdd  hoi  upon  bim/'IIH 
the  ^ckljr 'breath  of  an  riv*?n.    '      '  -  i«*' 

'  frilnip, '  tratttp.  Traiafp;^^tramp.  Heads  erMl ,  shouMM^f 
square,  every  man  stepping  in  exact  time — all  so'eirdMy^mft 
i^^^iii^-^nobddj  looking  at  hlm-^nobody  sedniMgisonscioui^of 
his' pMenciB, -^  he  couid^  hardlf  believe  he  wwa'PrisonHerv 
Btit  at'the  Word,  thodgh'  only  4ht>ughf,  Bf6t  spokelh  h^  Mlt 
the  h«M6taA  f!ttlting  htf  ^rtttfsr,  the  cord  iiiiWng  hiraresa-M 
hti ^des '.' the  1i»MM  guns  levMed  alhiilields   and  theii 


mm  bdgkl!,  ihmfti  *taiii#  pbMU-MAMd'.ftwMdb  Ufe.vite 
MM  IMUg-  <dowiri  M  'NHici,  .UbWithati'M  iMti.'liwiA.al 

4 

.....    ........    ..    ..^»4i»Ti«fln^^5^,f>irffl,.,  J,.  „.,.,   ,,    , 

..{Qa  Ih^tpMUff  nig^lr-HeTeolSiilo,  trod  upon  oa^l|.<^eRjii;cf^H 
f alie(|l  f Il4  disUacM  tinif!Sy»  tM  sypr^.  tbai|.  tfafe  nj^rri^g  initio 

pppi.  ^„4ovf-ipd-iW|e^j  hours «7T./w.. that- sanu)  wgh^v  Ufi 
Hined49i»  lifli(iiW^8t|;9n§l7  boiM .  IM^^  iMTlMi^r,  wHh:  fh^rami^ 
tanoB  ofi.t]^,,  ^xtofi ,  ;afwl,foir<;ji?d;.^iiiv,.U^  |no«mt  frif.;V>Ki0» 
coiidui;ted,)ui9,io.^;ill(wd^  up^  prp^ufnfis  a:fn|iyfl0rMMi 

a  Justice.     The  disturbed  stale  of   the  town   would   b€|,.jj^ 

knf^i  ^a  iuflliciavt :  i)0fiaw  Ibi:  i^mao^iais  th^  ^nmrdeif^'s/nn- 

Vnittal  to  pri^o  beCoi:e  dajjrbreakt  aa  no^iuaa  cpuld.aoiswerfo^ 
^  a^ufiif  of  any  jpfithe  watidb-lv^u^es.  o^  orTdiiuqry  place^iA^f 
4t|f9iltiop$  avid't^vcq^T^y  a  pi»«Qner.,tturoju^  the  s^re^ts l«lhtH|^ 
the  mob  were  again  abroad,  would  not  only  be  a  task  of  gfeii 
dai^ger  aad  hacardt,.  but  would  be  tp  challaaga  an  atteflHtft'at 
nmsm.  Dawtiog  the  MEton  to  lead  Ihe^orse.^  hfs.  Wfiilk#, 
dOie  by  Ae  mpiiderer's  jiide ,  and  in  this  order  they  reacbi^ 
IhaiTiUei^  about  .|he  middle  of  night, 
-..The  people «^w^  all  ttwal^ean^  ^p,  for  ijiey  w^re  li^arful 
of  being  bunt  in  Iheir  be^St  and  fP^ight  to  f^on^furt  and  asr 
sure  each  other  by  watching  in  ponpiBqj. ;  A^few  of  tl^. 
ftowle^trhnarted  wj^re  armed  and  ^  gathered,  in  a  bo^y  on  tl^a 
gUien.  To. these  who  ko^w  hiqi  weUf.MiTi  Havedale  ad^iP^saed 
himself,  briefly  narrating  what  had  happefadoandb^foecbinfj; 
thnrn  to  aid  inaouToylng  the  criminal  tp  Lpndoui  before,  the 
dnwn  of  day,    : 

,i.Btti  not  a  a^sn  among  them  dared  to  help  him  by;  (onp^dti^ 
as  the  motion  or  a  finger.  The.riotersi  in  ihw  passage  thip>u|^ 
the  Tillage ,.  had  i^enaced  ifith  their  fiercest  Yongf^apqe  if(QF 
person  who  shonM  ajd.in  extinguishing  thp  fire,  of.reipMli^  tl|<^ 
least  nmtan^  (p  JMpn.»  or  any  catholic  wMonisoi)Ter^.  .lEk^ii; 
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Mia  kib,i»iiMti«iitIidttl1ie«lMktai  w4li«pti(,>M  tkejr  tefk  ilMif 
yitlwilMH»iili9hraiid''glU«id^  'U^l^  ^hk^  ^tmtl 

1Vlid?i#ith<hiiMaJ(ilivoop4ii|^  M  Irisiif^afl'aiid  Ms  JMlftloilcllM 

"'*1Midliii  it  lM)^o^iMb  to  peHdiiiLdiil'theiik^'JdM  )nd«^d  InuAliy 
MM>Mii|;'m^'>t#  46'^^  iiSlet  %kMt  «tiey  1i«4  ieto  ofithe'ffay 
ilifhh^i^^i}  Mr;^««redale  lMbo|f|flrt  them'  that  M  xla^  lliqi 
l^}d*ieiiv«<>llirfi!«««>^t^-aa  tor  lita4sell;iiafadnw<kild'iMlW 
mih  fb  Mty  thiftfitoly'^Iialaerwid  putri^if^hdvite'that'tlie  jiliaii 

MMiMUli#  rfli«i^l|M^  f0ldiMtnr»fhidoli«Adr>1ik  -^uld  Jm*.^ 

•<itMMiig')lAii  )b)tb>Jb'iit}|lNf''l«>iWk  tt4<ltfi<'bii>dreiiiiftmi<i|hi 
diitilr  irtlll)  lAi  (^ir'lWlldiV'ibd  woMd<*Mw»'ftdNMtJ0d*>tlMI 
l»M<e^,']Mltitea&'llk«'<>pflbtb05r  bf''the*'Yilla^^'i«  lilfl-lM»ilirMI(^ 
good-for  nothing; ,  vagabond  kind  of  fellow  —  WM  ^dioNtiit^  tap 
]ift'>«iMMflftg^ 'MMI  i^idM  i  '^nA;<  -tkrolTlli^'  inmi'^i }  fiitdittrk 
Urtdr  Wht«h'h6n#a8i>Mni0*j*%1^M*«fcht<*llii  <rioiim  1«^l|t'«iil 
kll»^»  WfiMU.  ^m' \t  they ^IWedy  Kutt  te'»««tild«ot  ^Mikjf 
MtW;«h  MMl^8t>')|^iMlMia«>lMid'had>dli*e''tt#^NiH 
t^>8it0lil)eidMarflj,<withotMl)d^  ^hiit (ilf<>l»utdriio  htifioUW; 
« tllv:«ar«diib  bhdoki««oii  wtvMy  ty  liht  kM*;'aiid^iiaiik»i 
MBr»ifroi|riliis^^'ie«fitr'Kkoiiiii«(  nriMMM'-riiafe  '^•ihii^'ehalieii'iMi 
rwdyriaslt^iftlBifoodigMpfl^clniW'hiiiMdMii'  T^ef^iiiMAfcillrf 
IW  |fati<tirid»<v^the)MfaHib'>mr#'dPa^  Ji!|^|ntlMlf  hextM^KpIl 
Mlr^^cat  n>|rtanth# /faff v'«ir, .  Wai>i4ikr*Mirint|?t>  ^hfc  j^bMis^ilMl 
0Biatdb8efiMridtiR*e<aoqri?:)aiiil'  aoitth^  ^MaMd^^  MMidiit 

Mniight^ivid  iiiilpfbt«undt«il0ic0JrKbtiLMiAtn^nr-  .nv.iJ  inoi) 

«i)ahniMi8teriMioli'4r4#a6(«xMfeiii»lMI  Mie]l>4fe -Maeal^hiili 


*««tMladi'glnl^i)il«iri'>4h<^#Naf  fold  ikMnlnsiKat'^Ae'JpiW 


beasts  bad  wandered  to  the  Tillage  first,  bat  bad  been 

athayv^Hmb^fiilMiid  WH  lllir^n^lllAediofHtheMMitfloii 
dnyl  •feiliri-Wiilbltod|bnd  is  hns  ,  sioloii  eril  yd  b'^dh'ttoiq  asw 


tlMMs  4JMi.']r«rt«iV  of^lb0i#:iHngU«iMi||iM;W0n»;  qoiMiiigiUM 

horse  for  the  volMvai  #f  Uiekfgpocb,  «94h|td  iHieikiCiHPBPlMI 
M^temre!  aUBm  MWiq4«  ai!thfi'iper<7  of  tiM  €r»w4- '  N^ir.liSe- 
M^tbftjf!  pBfseA  a  iMHsevdhie  pwi9lei\  of  wbifk^  a)C^A(4i«|BQlrttM 
imA  a£  fffnall  t  nieaii9,.:b9vSii9^JMre<][  »  iirigg^ir  to  /jTMiovfiibii 

itoi^  «-b>  ;ii7i«it  ihe,  *nitii4(le:^  fimva)'»  «Q4ii'^f«lt  ^iM  Ui  Hm 

ptlfcjllgil)  Bat.  thAxflMiftr  witl^-jkPlMiii.Jw  mtfdQ^icflie  ItMRUIIri 
«|piiSRMd,bff  iiie  «reib;A#t,4ligl»t,iiMd5Jkkjf)  t^bof^iih^  eif : /Ll^i nMd 
en  passing  his  door,  ha4r:|}^ftf4f4^it%fl|f|ep:  itit  ttm4i  IbP/zPOHf 
ff»l4ma%  tWithffhjsiriiMl  iM  i#nMtt»n4  Ibeir  li«|e«..fiii|)Actn, 
MireLaillHIf.  Jr^l^Minftl^^^    4ieifl«««d%,ii^  tl#  QAM  itiff^f» 

iiMffinift tlie(<4m0i;4h«f  tearit'^^ib  tbei p«Uio.6flimgiaiiciM 

life  ii^Mae  iWffl.'Ao  gf^fat  ltait.tha  jnattsr:Md.ft(agM^€#^lM^  ITfM 

iA44fte  fairripaMe^0BiH,irhp  |ffpfMi94i  tli^^ihpiQ)^^  ni)iiBi«i4 
ll)'lto  .4rM^«m7j[««vr  .AbMt,.;Dr  lUpegr  ;ia4ii»(te<1.4ball  tfef.- J«Ml 
tl«UcqNd,Mth||/.  iffoiOd  i4ifu^  i^MlMin^Jiko,  /tlwiigb  )tWi^<>^ 
IntdvJmi^.f^mtH  attil  ftst^arilay^ p«^Hii  bad  ]fecn;jilraid''to 
naagnile'teatlidMc  -#i^HHitim>»  i»/<h^jtreelai  Ifesiithey  diQi«M 
WifimiMdoi^y  q)i^)aiidi>«tfiH  0nt,;M^ifc(ii^4iaielL<  iQ4Q^ 
#fHPHf ii./  >X)iMi  1  miW  (»M  .alaa^^.«'firiMt<Miihp«i»;ahlipfA;  wif' 
inlrafaAf;  4dv^nfotMe»'>|iatieMt,  .i»t><fetwlvaitertatmie  ff>">4wiNI 
UMlitiiiMgiilgliawai^.f  al#M,r  dNigniiig.  to^itaHliiMlne  4btatea 
from  town,  andnlliw J17  liiar.feHiiilewwitli'ithd  teacha^^iioli 
MTHfllaaiMe'Aliil:  ka  fini«^'lie/iiiighfc«Kii  flB«iii^«agiitikfa 
liH^iiroaUhtalTeittfe  |iardttw>d»'tP!aoqMMirn'fiBisbafe>to  l/Ki 
m  il^aMlplfiiiiliT  ^li^^friBWiMaaiipg/liiiie  diaaMrafiag.M« 
^IMiUolkejiiMan^KfMi  Md  «Mllid.AeiMagialmi|'Aaaatt«lMi 

floI|f«MKpg9ifMoil»')M|ri<J^a«i}  faMllr  blMiiaHffftraffioQfdkit 
was  proscribed  by  the  rioters,  and  a  bod|kiatfdlMif4dMto  1^ 
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been  keeping  watch  in  ibe  bouse  all  night.  To  one  of  them 
Mr.  Haredale  stated  his  business,  which  appearing  to  the  man 
of  sufficient  moment  to  warrant  his  arousing  the  justice,  pro- 
cured him  an  immediate  audience. 

No  time  was  lost  in  committing  the  murderer  to  Newgate; 
then  a  new  building,  recently  completed  at  a  vast  expense, 
and  considered  to  be  of  enormous  strength.  The  warrant 
being  made  out,  three  of  the  thief-takers  bound  him  afresh 
( he  had  been  struggling,  it  seemed ,  in  the  chaise  ,  and  bad 
loosened  bis  manacles);  gagged  him,  lest  they  should  meet 
with  any  of  the  mob,  and  he  should  call  to  them  for  help  ; 
and  seated  themselves,  along  with  him,  in  the  carriage.  These 
men  being  all  well  armed,  made  a  formidable  escort;  but  they 
drew  up  the  blinds  again,  as  though  the  carriage  were  empty, 
ted  directed  Mr.  Haredale  to  ride  forward,  that  he  might'not 
attract  attention  by  seeming  to  belong  to  it. 

The  wisdom  of  this  proceeding  was  sufficiently  obvious,  for 
as  they  hurried  through  the  city  they  passed  among  several 
groups  of  men,  who,  if  they  had  not  supposed  the  chaise  to 
be  quite  empty,  would  certainly  have  stopped  it.  But  those 
within  keeping  quite  close,  and  the  driver  tarrying  to  be  ask- 
ed no  questions,  they  reached  the  prison  without  interruption, 
and ,  once  there ,  bad  him  out ,  and  safe  within  its  gloomy 
walls,  in  a  twinkling.  * 

With  eager  eyes  and  strained  attention,  Mr.  Haredale  saw 
him  chained ,  and  locked  and  barred  up  in  his  cell.  Nay, 
when  be  had  left  the  jail,  and  stood  in  the  free  street,  wifli- 
out,  be  felt  the  iron  plates  upon  the  doors,  with  his  hands, 
drew  them  over  the  stone  wall,  to  assure  himself  that  it  was 
real;  and  to  exult  in  its  being  so  strong,  and  rough,  and  cold. 
It  was  not  until  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  jail,  and  glanced 
along  the  empty  streets ,  so  lifeless  and  quiet  in  the  bright 
morning  ,  that  he  felt  the  weight  upon  his  heart ;  that  he 
knew  he  was  tortured  by  anxiety  for  those  he  had  left  at 
home;  and  that  home  itself  was  but  another  bead  in  the  long 
rosary  of  his  regrets. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRTTHSIXTH. 

The  prisoner,  left  to  himself,  sat  down  upon  his  bedstead: 
and  resting  his  elbows   on  his  knees,    and  his  chin  upon  his 
hands,  remained  in  that  attitude  for  hodrs.     It  would  be  hard 
to   say,  of   what  nature  his   reflections  were.     They  had    no 
distinctness,  and,  saving  for  some  flashes  now  and  then,  ho 
reference   to  his  condition  or   the  train    of  circumstances    by 
which  it  had  been  brought  about.     The  .cracks  in  the  pave- 
ment  of  his   cell ,   the  chinks    in    the  wall  where  stone  was 
joined  to  stone,  the  bars  in  the  window,  the  iron  ring  upon 
the  floor, — such  things  as  these,  subsiding  strangely  into  one 
another,  and  awakening  an  indescribable  kind  of  interest  and 
amusement,  engrossed  his  whole   mind  ;  and  although    at  the 
bottom  of  his  eyery  thought   there   was    an  uneasy  sense  of 
guilt,  and  dread  of  death*  he  felt  no  more  than  that  rague 
consciousness  of  it,  which  a  sleeper  has  of  pain.     It  pursues 
him  through  his  dreams,  gnaws  at  the  heart  of  all  his  fancied 
pleasures,  robs  the  banquet  of  its  taste,  music  of  its  sweetness, 
makes  happiness  itself  unhappy,  and  yet  is  no  bodily  sensation, 
but  a  phantom  without  shape,  or  form  ,  or  visible  presence  ; 
pervading  everything,  but   having  no  existence  ;   recognizable 
everywhere,  but  nowhere  seen,  or  touched,  or  met  with  face 
to  face,  until  the  sleep  is  past,  and  waking  9gony  returns. 

After  a  longtime,  the  door  of  his  cell  opened.  He  looked 
up  ;  saw  the  blind  man  enter  ;  and  relapsed  into  his  former 
position. 

Guided  by  his  breathing,  the  visitor  advanced  to  where  he 
sat  ;  and  stopping  beside  him,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
assure  himself  that  he  was  right,  remained ,  for  a  good  space, 
silent. 

"This  is  bad,  Rudge.     This  is  bad,*  said  he  at  length. 

The  prisoner  shuffled  with  his  feet  upon  the  ground  in  turn- 
ing his  body  from  him,  but  made  no  other  answer. 

« How  were  you  taken  ?»  he  asked.  "And  where  were  you? 
You  never  told  me  more  than  half  your  secret.     No  matter  j 
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I  know  it  now.     How   was  it,  and    where,  eh?«  he   asked 
again,  coming  still  nearer  to  him. 

•  At  Chigwell,  >*  said  the  other. 

H  At  Chigwell  I     IIow  came  you  there  ? » 

« Because  I  went  there,  to  avoid  the  man  I  siiirohled  on,» 
he  answered.  "Because  I  was  chased  and  driven  there,  by 
him  and  Fate.  Because  I  was  urged  to  go  there,  by  something 
stronger  than  my  own  will.  When  I  found  him  watching  in 
the  house  she  psed  to  live  in,  night  after  night ,  I  knew  I 
never  could  escape  him  —  never !  and  when  I  heard  the 
B^U— . 

He  shivered ;  muttered  that  it  was  very  cold ;  paced  quick- 
ly tip  and  down  the  narrow  cell;  and  sitting  down  again,  fell 
into  his  old  posture. 

■  You  Were  saying,  •  said  the  blind  man,  after  another  pause, 
« that  when  you  heard  the  Bell —  » 

•  Let  it  be,  will  you?»  he  retorted  in  a  hurried  voice.  «It 
hangs  there  yet. » 

The  blind  man  turned  a  wistful  and  inquisitive  face  towards 
him,  but  he  continued  to  speak,  without  noticing  him. 

•  I  went  to  Chigwell,  in  search  of  the  mob.  I  have  been 
so  hunted  and  beset  by  this  man,  that  I  knew  my  only  hope 
of  safety  lay  in  joining  them.  They  had  gone  on  before  ;  I 
followed  them,  when  it  left  off.  ■ 

•  When  what  left  off?» 

« The  Bell.  They  had  quitted  the  place.  I  hoped  that 
some  of  them  might  be  still  lingering  among  the  ruins  ,  and 
was  searching  for  them  when  I  heard  — »  he  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  wiped  his  forehead  with  his  sleeve —  «hifi  voice.  > 

•  Saying  what  ?  » 

«   « No  matter  what.     I  don't  know.     I  was  then  at  the  foot 
of  the  turret ,  where  I  did  the —  «• 

•  Ay,»  said  the  blind  man,  nodding  his  head  with  perfect 
composure,  •<  I  understand. » 

•  I  climbed  the  stair,  or  so  much  of  it  was  left;  meaning 
to  hide  till  he  had  gone.  But  he  heard  me  ;  and  followed 
almost  as  soon  as  I  set  foot  upon  the  ashes.  *• 
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N  You  might  have  hidden  in  the  wall,  laid  thromi  him  down« 
or  stabbed  him, »  said  the  blind  man. 

■  Might  I?  Between  that  man  and  me,  was  one  who  led 
him  on— I  saw  it,  ihoagh  he  did  not-*- and  raised  ahoTe  his 
head  a  bloody  hand.  It  was  in  the  room  above  that  he  and 
1  stood  glaring  at  each  other  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
and  before  he  .fell  he  raised  his  hand  like  that,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  me.     I  knew  the  chase  would  end  there. » 

•  You  have  a  strong  fancy, »  said  the  blind  man  ,  with  a 
smile. 

•  Strengthen  yours  with  blood  ,  and  see  what  it  will  come 
to. » 

He  groaned,  and  rocked  himself,  and  looking;  up  for  the 
first  time,  said,  in  a  low,  hollow  voice. 

« Eight-^nd-twenty  yearsJ  £ight-and-twenty  years!  He  has 
never  changed  in  all  that  time,  never  grown  older,  sor  altered 
in  the  least  degree.  He  has  been  before  me  in  the  dark  night, 
and  the  broad  sunny  day  ;  in  the  twilight,  the  moonlighl,  the 
sunlight,  the  light  of  fire,  and  lamp,  and  candle;  and  in  the 
deepest  gloom.  Always  the  same  I  In  company,  in  solitude, 
on  land,  on  ship-board ;  sometimes  leaving  me  alone  for  months, 
and  sometimes  always  with  me,  I  have  seen  him ,  at  aea » 
come  gliding  in  the  dead  of  night. along  the  bright  reflection 
of  the  moon  in  the  calm  water  ;  and  I  have  seen  him  ,  on 
quays  and  market-places,  with  his  hand  uplifted,  towering, 
the  centre  of  a  busy  crowd ,  unconscious  of  the  terrible  form 
that  had  its  silent  stand  among  them.  Fancy!  Are  you  real? 
Am  I?  Are  these  iron  fetters,  rivetted  on  me  by  the  smith's 
hammer,  or  are  they  fancies  I  can  shatter  at  a  blow  ? » 

The  blind  man  listened  in  silence. 

« Fancy  !  Do  I  fancy  that  I  killed  him  ?  Do  I  fancy  that 
as  I  left  the  chamber  where  he  lay,  I  saw  the  face  of  a  man 
peeping  from  a  dark  door,  who  plainly  showed  me  by  his 
fearful  looks  that  he  suspected  what  I.  had  done  ?  Do  I  re- 
member that  I  spoke  fairly  to  him  —  that  I  drew  nearer  — 
nearer  yet  —  with  the  hot  knife  in^  my  sleeve  ?  Do  1  fancy 
how  he  died?  Did  he  stagger  back  into  the  angle  of  the  wall 
into  which  I  had  hemmed  him,  and  bleeding  inwardly,  stand, 
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not  fallt  a  corpse  before  me  ?    Did  I  toe  him,  as  I  see  yoa 
now,  erect  and  on  his  feet — but  dead  I  ■ 

The  blind  man,  who  knew  that  he  had  risen,  motioned  him 
to  sit  down  again 'upon  his  bedstead  ;  bvt  he  took  no  notice 
of  the  gesture. 

o  It  was  then  I  thought,  for  the  first  time,  of  fastening  the 
murder  upon  him.  It  was  then  I  dressed  him  in  my  clothes, 
and  dragged  him  down  the  back  stairs  to  the  piece  of  water. 
Do  I  remember  listening  to  the  bubbles  that  came  rising  up 
when  I  had  rolled  him  in?  Do  I  remember  wiping  the  water 
from  my  face,  and  because  the  body  splashed  it  there ,  in  its 
descent,  feeling  as  if  it  must  be  blood  ? 

« Did  I  go  home  when  I  had  done  ?  And  how ,  my  God ! 
how  long  it  took  to  do !  Did  I  stand  before  my  wife  ,  and 
tell  her  ?  Did  I  see  her  fall  upon  the  ground  ;  and,  when  I 
stooped  to  raise  her,  did  she  thrust  me  back  with  a  force  .that 
cast  me  off  as  if  I  had  been  a  child,  staining  the  hand  with 
which  she  clasped  my  wrist  ?     Is  that  fancy ! 

•  Did  she  go  down  upon  her  knees,  and  call  on  Heaven  to 
witness  that  she  and  her  unborn  child  renounced  me  from  that 
hour;  and  did  she,  in  words  so  solemn  that  they  turned  me 
cold  -«-  me,  fresh  from  the  horrors  my  own  hands  had  made 
— warn  me  to  fly  while  there  was  time ;  for  though  she  would 
be  silent,  being  my  wretched  wife,  she  would  not  shelter  me? 
Did  I  go  forth  that  night,  abjured  of  God  and  man,  anchored 
deep  in  hell;  to  wander  at  my  cable's  length  about  the  earth, 
and  surely  be  drawn  down  at  last  ? » 

«•  Why  did  you  return  ?  ■  said  the  blind  man. 

•  Why  is  blood  red?  I  could  no  more  help  it,  than  I  could 
live  without^ breath.  I  struggled  against  the  impulse,  but  I 
was  drawn  back,  through  every  difficult  and  adverse  circum* 
stance,  as  by  a  ttiighty  engine.  Nothing  could  stop  me.  The 
day  and  hour  were  none  of  my  choice.  .  Sleeping  and  wak- 
ing, I  had  been  among  the  old  haunts  for  years — had  visited 
my  own  grave.  Why  did  I  come  back  ?  Because  this  jail 
was  gaping  for  me,  and  he  stood  beckoning  at  the  door.  >* 

nYou  were  not  known  ?■»  said  the  blind  man. 
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il  was  a  man  who  had  been  twentj-two  years  dead.  No. 
I  was  not  known. » 

« You  should  have  ke^pt  jour  secret  belter.  •• 
.  « My  secret  ?  Min»  ?  It  was  a  seoret  any  breath  of  air 
could  whisper  at  its  will.  The  stars  had  it  in  their  twinkling, 
the  water  in  its  flowing^  the  leaves  in  their  rustling,  the' sea- 
sons in  their  return.  It  lurked  in  strangers'  faces,  and  their 
voices.  Everything  had  lips  on  which  it  always  trembled  — 
My  secret! « 

« It  was  revealed  by  your  own  act  at  any  rate ,  >  said  the 
blind  man. 

H  The  act  was  not  mine.  I  did  it,  but  it  was  not  mine.  I 
was  obliged  at  times  to  wander  round,  and  round,  and  round 
that  spot.  If  you  had  chained  me  up  when  the  fit  was  on 
me,  I  should  have  broken  away,  and  gone  there.  As  truly 
as  the  loadstone  draws  iron  towards  it ,  so  he  ,  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  his  deep  grave,  could  draw  me  near  him  when  he 
would.  Was  that  fancy?  Did  I  like  to  go  there,  or  did  1 
strive  and  wrestle  with  the  power  that  forced  me?» 

The  blind  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  ,  and  smiled  incre^ 
dulously.  The  prisoner  again  resumed  his  old  attitude  ,  and 
for  a  long  time  both  were  mute. 

«I  suppose  then,))  said  his  visitor,  at  length  breaking  silence, 
« that  you  are  penitent  and  resigned ;  that  you  desire  to  make 
peace  with  everybody  (in  particular,  with  your  wife  who  has 
brought  you  to  this) ;  and  that  you  ask  no  greater  favour  than 
to  be  carried  to  Tyburn  as  soon  as  possible?  That  being  the 
case,  I  had  better  take,  my  leave.  I  am  not  good  enough  to 
be  company  for  you. »  ^ 

•  Have  I  not  told  you,a  said  the  other  fiercely,  «that  I  have 
striven  and  wrestled  with  the  power  that  brought  me  here? 
Has  my  whole  life,  for  eight-and-twenty  years,  been  one  per- 
petual  struggle  and  resistance,  and  do  you  think  I  want  to  lie 
down  and  die  ?  Do  all  men  shrink  from  death  •—  I  most  of 
all ! » 

•  Thai's  better  said.  That's  better  spoken,  Rudge— but  I'll 
not  call  you  that  again  —  than  anything  you  have  said  yet , » 
returned  the  blind  man,  speaking  more  familiarly,  and  laying 


his  hand  upon  his  arm.  MLookye,  —  I  never  killed  a  man 
myself,  for  I  have  ne^er  been  placed  in  a  position  that  made 
it  worth  my  while.  Farther,  I  am  n^t  an  advocate  for  killing 
men  ,  and  I  don't  think  I  should  recommend  it  or  like  it  -* 
for  it's  very  hazardous — under  any  circumstances.  But  as  you 
had  the  misfortune  to  get  into  this  trouble  before  I  made  your 
acquaintance,  and  as  you  have  been  my  companion,  and  have 
been  of  use  to  me  for  a  long  time  now,  I  overlook  that  part 
of  the  matter,  and  am  only  anxious  that  you  shouldn't  die 
unnecessarily.  Now  I  do  not  consider  that  at  present  it  is  at 
all  necessary. » 

« What  else  is  left  me  ? »  returned  the  prisoner.  «  To  eat 
my  way  through  these  walls  with  my  teeth  ? » 

•  Something  easier  than  that , »  returned  his  friend.  « Pro- 
mise me  that  you  will  talk  no  more  of  these  fancies  of  yours 
— idle,  foolish  things,  quite  beneath  a  man — and  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  mean. » 

« Tell  me,  >  said  the  other. 

nYour  worthy  lady  with  the  tender  conscience;  your  scru- 
pulous ,  Tirtuous ,  punctilious ,  but  not  blindly  affectionate 
wife — » 

« What  of  her  ?  • 

« Is  now  in  London. » 

« That's  natural  enough.  If  she  had  taken  her  annuity  as 
usual,  you  would  not  have  been  here,  and  we  should  have 
been  better  off.  But  that's  apart  from  the  business.  She's  in 
London.  Scared  ,  as  I  suppose  ,  and  have  no  doubt,  by  my 
representation  when  I  waited  upon  her,  that  you  were  close 
at  hand  (which  I,  of  course,  urged  only  as  an  inducement  to 
compliance,  knowing  that  she  was  not  pining  to  see  you),  she 
left  that  place,  and  travelled  up  to  London. » 

« How  do  you  know  ? » 

« From  my  friend  the  npble  captain — the  illustrious  general 
— the  bladder,  Mr.  Tappertit.  I  learnt  from  him  the  last  time 
I  saw  him,  which  was  yesterday,  that  your  son  who  is  called 
Bamaby — not  after  his  father  I  suppose — » 

«  Death !  does  that  matter  now  ! » 

« — Vou  are  impatient, »  said  the  blind  man  calmly  ;  « it's  a 
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good  sign,  and  looks  Kke  life— that  your  §on  Sarnaby  bad  been 
lured  away  from  her  by  one  of  his  companions  who  knew 
him  of  old ,  at  Chigwell ;  and  that  he  is  now  /  among  the 
rioters.  • 

«And  what  is  that  to  me?  If  father  and  son  be  hanged 
together,  what  comfort  shall  I  find  in  that?* 

•  Stay  —  stay,  my  friend, »  returned  the  blind  man,  with  a 
cunning  look,  «you  travel  fast  to  journeys'  ends.  Suppose  1 
track  my  lady  out,  and  say  thus  much:  'You  want  your  son, 
ma'am  —  good.  I,  knowing  those  who  tempt  him  to  remain 
among  them  ,  can  restore  him  to  you,  ma'am  —  good.  You 
must  pay  a  price,  ma'am,  for  his  restoration  —  good  again. 
The  price  is  small,  and  easy  to  he  paid — dear  ma'am,  that's 
best  of  all. » 

nWhat  mockery  is  this?» 

« Very  likely,  she  may  reply  in  those  words.  '  No  mock- 
ery at  all,'  I  answer :  *  Madam,  a  person  said  to  be  your  husband 
(identity  is  difficult  of  proof  after  the  lapse  of  many  years)  is 
in  prison,  his  life  in  perils-  the  charge  against  him,  murder. 
Now,  ma'am,  your  husband  has  been  dead  a  long,  long  time. 
The  gentleman  never  can  be  confounded  with  him  ,  if  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  say  a  few  words,  on  oath,  as  to 
when  he  died  ,  and  how  ;  and  that  this  person  ( who  I  am 
told  resembles  him  in  some  degree)  is  no  more  he  than  I  am. 
Such  testimony  will  set  the  question  quite  at  rest.  Pledge 
yourself  to  me  to  give  it ,  ma'am  ,  and  I  will  undertake  to 
keep  your  son  (a  fine  lad)  out  of  harm's  way  until  you  have 
done  this  trifling  service ,  when  he  shall  be  delivered  up  to 
you,  safe  and  sound.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  decline  to 
do  so,  I  fear  he  will  be  betrayed,  and  banded  over  to  the 
law,  which  will  assuredly  sentence  him  to  sufier  death.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  choice  between  his  life  and  death.  If  you  re- 
fuse, he  swings.  If  you  comply,  the  timber  is  not  grown, 
nor  the  hemp  sown,  that  shall  do  him  any  harm.  • 

•  There  is  a  gleam  of  hope  in  this ! »  cried  the  prisoner, 
starting  up. 

•  A  gleam  !  •  returned  his  friend,  « a  noon-blaze ;  a  full  and 
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glMMi  «ajliiil^.<  Wkdtl   I  hea^itlM  tteMh  of  idbMat  fiet. 

•■M*  ^•n^'ifaik'*''    ''J  *  ■''■•"  ^  '    •  ' '•  *' 'J  ''''•"  ^>  ^  ■■^'    *   -'-^  '-'* 
*»''i*'Wke«JW«lM  h€«r  iiiowJ?»''J         'J'"    ••'  '---^m  "'• 

'  A«.Atf'WMiif'M*<L  do.  I  AoiiU  hojjle,  t<Hiiiorroiri>  They  ^ 
«Mniiif>toMsaf.that.4m^  Ane  fiir  talk  k  :(n[«;!  Iilieat  tte 
jm^iltglot^  the  Keys;* '  Notr^MllMt*  imdioftiUs  fart  hMnrv^ 

As  he  said  these  words,  the  lock  was  tuniedr  md-idntt'idf 
tiheprisQii  tomtoejSi^pp^ariBg  at  the.  doer*'  aoaotenetod/thM  it 
vas  tiiQse.  for  viilttM  to  leaDe  theijail.  ;       K 

«So..abon!!i|*  said'iStagg^  meekly.  «iBat  it  can't  ke  helpAdk 
Cheer  up,  friend.  This  mistake  will  soon  be  set  at  rest,.Ai^4 
then.  yaii'ave!a!iBan  agaisL'  if.  this  dhMritakk  geiitleala»firill 
Uadim'kKoid;  iidUi>i(who<  has.'  loihing  ini  relttm  Jliifii|irRor?R9)k!W 
4be/fMaan-^jp«lvoh,  ahd  sefiiiiiii  .i^^^  his-fajbe  toftei^slAfae  w^, 
k»/wiU:iflo(ta  woiAifi^deodJ:  Thdftk  youvfeod/^sir.};  Ir/tkaok 

So  saying,  and  pausing  for  an  instant  at  the.ddiA' lottam 
his '  griflmBg .  fdde.  ta wdrdd  ids  fticndv '  he '  d^aried . 
,'\iWtim'i\fm  oKiev  hfid  stfih  him  to  the^  porch ;w  he  Tefwfiied, 
Ifaid  s[gaiii'iri*1dching«dnd  unbarring  the  dopr  df -the  iMl^  art 
it  wide  open,  informing  its  immate  that  he  was  at  liberty  :;te 
walk  in  the  adjacent  yard,  if  he  tkought  ftof6t,.tor  an  hour. 

The  ptisonei'  answered  with  a  sullen  ^od,  a^id  beipig'  left 
ad^ntf.  again;  sat  brooding  over  what  he-  lad  heard,  ^and  .pon-^ 
deting  upon  the  hopes  the  r^cenjt  oonirersatiop  had  awakened; 
gmdng  abstractedly,  the  white  he  did  m,^  on  the  light  without^ 
md  w.atcbteg.  )h^. .. shadows  IhrowH.  by:  one  wall  on  another^ 
and  on  the  stone-paved  ground. 

It  was  a  dull,  square  yard«  made  cold  and  gloomy  by  high 
if^Us,  and  seeming  to  chill  the  very  sunlight.  The  stone,  so 
bar^,  and  rough,  and  obdurate,  filled  even  him  with  longing 
thouglits  of  ikiea^pw4and  and  trees  ;  and  with  a  burning  wis^ 
to  be  at  liberty.  As  he  looked,  he  rose,  and  leaning  against 
the  doorpost,  gazed  up  at  the  bright  blue  sky,  smiling  eveii 
on  that  dreary  home  of  crime.  He  seemed,  for  a  moment, 
t(i '  remembet  lyfn^  6n  his'  back  in  some  sweet-scented  place^ 
Mi  gating  At  ft  throdglfr  niicMng^  brani*h^s, 'l6ng  kgo.  .         '• 
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His  alMition  m».mMm)f.  ittracted  I9  a  dtwttbi 
he  knew  what  it  was,  for  he  had  startled  himself  Jij.«uihiil| 
the  same  noise  in  walking  to  the  doer.  PitfMMitly  A.Toiee 
hegan  to  sing ^^Mlhesaw  the.  shadow  of  a  figHSQ;  on  tha  |i»re- 
ajrtnt.  ilti  sto|9ed.^wag  silent  all  alconoa^af  -tbooi^  tka 
peram.fcfep  9  notaoient  had  fatf^attert'  'Where  He  Iras  bi^  aoaia 
remembered — and  so,  with  the  same  cUnlfiag  noise,,  the  Akr 
dow  disappeahsd,.: 

•'  HewaHied  out  into  the  oourt  and  p9<^  it  to  and  ira;  atarlr 
ling  the  echoes,  as  he  went,  with  (hei  harshi  jangling  of ^  hie 
Ibttors.'  There  was  a  door  near  his,  whioh^  like- his,  stood 
hjar.  = 

f'i  He  had  not  taken  half-^dosen  turns  up  and  down  the  yard, 
when,  standing  still  toohserte  this  door,  he  beard  theclanlb- 
ittg  scmiM  again^  A  faise  looked  oat  ef  the  grated  wndow*^ 
&e  sa^  iti^erj  ditnly^i  for  the  cell  wai  dark  and  the  bsirs  wene 
Iieavy — and  directly  afterwards,  a  man  appeared,  and  cane 
towtirdis  bim. 

For  the  sehse  of  loneliness,  be  hkij  be  might  ham: bhen  Ut 
tba  jail  a  year.  Ifade'eagf^  by  the  hope  of  eomf^aiMMlAip, 
be  quickened  his.  pace,  nnd  hastened  to  meet  Ibe  dias  bidf 

^ay^ 

/  iWhat  was  this !  ;  His  son! 

'  Irhey  stood  face  to  face,  staring  at  each  other.  Be  shrink- 
ing'.and  cowed,  despite  himself;  Bamaby  struggling  with  hiie 
ittipeiribet  memory,  and  wondering  where  he  had  seen  that 
(kt^  before.  He  was  not  uncertain  long,  for  suddenly  he  laid 
bands  upon  him,  and  striting  to  bear  him  to  the  ground^ 
cried  : 
■    « Ah  1     I  know !    You  are  the  robber ! » 

He  ^aid  nothiog  in  reply  at  first,  but  held  down  his  head, 
and  struggled  with  him  silently,  Findipg  the  younger  maii 
too  strong  for  him,  he  raised  his  face,  looked  close  into  his 
eyes,  and  said, 

.  « I  am  your  father. » 

God  kpows  wba(  magic  the  name  bad  for  his  ears.;  bni 
Bamaby  released  biaiiold,  |eU  back*  and  looked  at  bijf^  aghaft. 


and  fvmA  Jm  'hMd  i^uoBt  hts  eJttA,  :  \> '.' 

hmw  lo  t»»g,  Mid  whr  bad  be  left  hit  nMlher  b;  berMlf,  at 
yrDtm :  IbtD  b;  btmelf,  «ilb  bw  poor  foolisb  bo;  ?  Aad  bad 
dw  r«9)lf  been  a»  b^>PT  M  Um?  Mid?  And  wbeie  wW  aheZ 
Waa  lbs  aeac  tbare  7  8ba  vas  «ot  happf  now,  aad  h«  in 
j«il  ?    Abi  jHOi 

Not  a.  neicd  «••  Mid  in  tmmt ;  but  Grip  cvoaked  Ittndhf , 
and  bofped  about  tben,  itHiod  wad  round,  «s  if  tatGlona^. 
UiMB  ia.  a  nagie  oirde*  and  iavokiDg  all  Ibe  powen  of  mi^ 
cUef.    . 
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During  the  vhola  of  this  daj,  every  regiment  in  or  neaj; 
tbe  ntatropolis  was  on  duty  in  ope  or  other  part  of  the  town; 
and  the  regulars  and  militia,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  which 
were  sent  to- j  ever;  barracjL  and  station ,  within  twentj-four 
bours'  joqmey,  began  to  pour  in  b;  all  tbe  roads.  But  ibfi 
disturbances  had  aftaified  to  sych  a  forinidi)hIe  height,  .a^^ 
the  rioterft ,|iad  ^i;0wn,  .with  iropiinilj',  ta  bi^  so  audacious  an^ 
•Q  daring,,  that  the:  aj;bt  of  this  great  force,  contiDuall;  augj. 
^fted  by.,  new  arrivals,  instead  of  pperaliag  4s  a  cheeky  sli-. 
miillate^  ibejca  to  outrages  of  greater  hardihood,  than  an;  tbej 
had. ;6t  committed <  and  helped  (o.Vindle  a  flame  in  London, 
the  'like  of  wbicb  bad  never  been  beheld,  even  in  its  anuen^ 
and  rebellious  limes.  ,     . 

All  yeslerdin;,  and  on  this  da;  likewise,  Ibe  •bmnunder-.ia- 
«bief  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  magistrates  1 
du(v>  antf,  in.  particular  the  Ixtrd  Ma;or.  who 
hepn^^  aiid  most  tinti^.iof  tb^m  all.  With 
tKfd^  of  tl^e  soldier;  were  ^.T.eral  tinges  d 
V^psio))  Hq^Yf^  to  avail  bis  (frders  -.  hut  ^aa 
tbfptrta  w  5fiTW*«o°*'  ^*  induced  tp  ^ye  ^;,.  «i4,.  ^  ,lhey, 
remaioed  in  the  open  street,  fraidessl;  for  an;  good  purposOt, 
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«M»aiMiJigly>iferiH  'm^y  bad  «n6^>  thcirfe :  1«iMldile  meiaip^ 
did  harm  rather  than  gbod.  Fbr^li6«roi#d^bMdDUiif  ilfieedlA' 
Ijr  ae^uainled  M^  tbe  Lofd  1t$/faf'rUmf»vdUfi  MT.  faMMo 
Idle  bdrantageiol  it^:  hy  bbakfng  khat  «¥en  tftffe  cifif  avtlU)^ 
fiei-^re  6p{ioied  to  ih«  Pa)»^(-'iaAid  coald  iibt  (HKl')Hi<rtf 
their  hearts  ta'niolegt  ihMe  l^Wo  ^efe  gtiiltjr  <rf  no  tith)ftl^  #^ 
fence;  Mhese  Tau«tis  tbeV  look  6ai^  to  mak^  wHAiiik  die  h^r^ 
ing  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  they,  being  naturally  Ituftbto  qutnN. 
rel  widithe  people,  received  tbeir^  advances  kibMy  enofa^fa  : 
answeriBg,  when  they  wet^  a^ted^ifthey  Aerired  to-fil^'apon' 
their  coitntrymen^  «]Sb,  they  would  be  ^attin^  if'theV  did^^ 
and  showing  much  honest  simplicity,  and  good-nature.  -^'AW 
feeling  that  the  military  were  No  Popery  men,  and  were  ripe 
for  disobeying  orders,  and  joining  the  mob,  soon  became  very 
prevalent  in  consequence.  Ktimours  of  their  disaffection,  and 
of  their  leaning  towards  the  popular  cause,  spread  from  mouth 
to  mouth  with  astonishing  rapidity .;  and  whenever  they  were 
drawn  ii^  idly  iii  ttie  ftrieets  or  ^quai'es,  there  wias  sure  to  be 
a  crowd  about  them,'  cheering,'  and  shaking  haiids,  and  treat- 
ing them  with  a.  gre^t  ^hoW'  of  <5onfidence  and  ^fiection. 

By  this  time,  the  crowd^  was  evet'y where ;  ^  all  concealment 
afnd  disguise  w.ere.  laid,  a^d^,  and  tji6y '  )pef  yaded  the  whole 
town.  If  any  anicyig  thciii  wanted  money,  }p  ,liail  but  t^ 
inoci  at  the  dooi^ 'of  !a  .dV(^tliii^-fi^^  or  v(Hlk  Ihfo  a  febo^, 
and  demand  it  in  the '^fbters' tiaWie  ;  inS  hiis  demandNras  in- 
sfantly  coibji\i(^4  ^Ub.  jThe  peadeiaible'''ciii2ensl)ehi^  afraid  to 
ISiy  Wnds  upcin  them». singly  a[^'^ilp^e,  it  ^a^  be  easily  sup-^ 
posed  thai  wh^tt  catber^d  to^ei1(ier  in  bodj^es^  tber  ^ere^.per- 
fettly  Secure  fi'om  iiiterrupti6ri.  *  tbey  aSseml^l^d  in  the  $treets,' 
traversed  them  a^  their  v}\]  afd  p^easur^j  and  publicly  coh- 
cerfed'  thcii'''pTans.   'B^ustn^is  W^  'qult4"8u$()e)ided'; '  the  gi^ate^ 


ifever'^a^'tlie-  \^^  Wt«[  Hh  'ir^^  fitlnirhfigmm^^V'^f 


ed— eTidentl J  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  design — into  set^rrfl 
jitarilM.  JltiiiiiiH«idk<«'iMI<tMdMtifodftiisirlthtoiina 

feir''lMlfiet^i^^<#4ibs'>'irtingHii9(i^^  taKii^  aliHtl|ej(iCMMhpM 
the  ground,  and  calling  to  them  to  fall  into  tliiis^rtliht<)>aiU 
if  ^^fr40leJl'>il'a»  fflfiidiy  ad :^  fit  luid>been'>dbtenlAiilad}i9ir  bj 
#(ieoiHMcili  of<iih^  ^kcSe  nMdMr;)  iibd>efitryi>«uin' fa)M4cn»^n* 
his  place.  •  <i;  /-sib 

•  It'  wWf^enMAf''ttoi(iriouB>^  illl)>isseiAMageftfeat(«Me  Mfesi 
kody^i  'wMcb'tfMirpMlendAl  afedt^lwiMilrdif > •«>.  tkei^iehttMi' 
wiMT-d^i^c^  !r(A'*i(h4''tftta^it  (^ 'Tte'svgiili^;  lfr/Miii|Mr«iMittte&  »# 
ttl^'  rlmb^  %hb  !Mdi'beefa'<ecbisplbiidu^>  Ib  «F"bf  Uheif  >  Pktkm^ 
j^eJ^cRIf^  r  ^*  those*  ythfka  ^lli4y  hr^MihiiieAded^*  as  4lfirilifj|i 
hattd¥  artMl'M^  for  ih^^ifiwrti ;  all  thMe-'Miose'.  companioil^'lyad 
been  taken  in  the  riots  ;  and  a  great  number  of  pbopM^'ifM^ 
-mltt^  #felattf«s'dr  IM^wds  of  MlMb  insulie  jaif;  Tbitf^4ast4;la8s 
iflMulKftd*, '  not>'4Dnly  - tite  '«Mst  Ulsiperatd'^lnidxiitCdrljr'iriNmddncitf 
irillains  in  London,  but  sMn^  h/rfm  w^e  ciriispkrillvtlihi>*^ 
dwM.  '><9tie^  W«s  more  tblMk^>wie«  ^wo^afa  there,'  ')«Ns^i^"in 
wtm^  kifSaHii^  mjl  bekk*  upon*  MM^ireseiid  ^  a^«|[iMrwibU«tor  J 
TlNtel>w^  Aml  iifV  ^oris  bf' w  roMi  Wb4»<<1ay  <»a«id(^'{seM^M 
Of<^ath,  'aiwi^^0)^av^4ie'i»i9euled'«loii{p4(th  AfWtf  (AAkrt^ 
dii<fthe»<MaclldafiiMA  ^k."i'Vhm%*mi»'4f  gnAtt^^tyef^^)^ 

iJIWm/"<ft*lo» '  ptci^yeietets  >*K^i«'»inr*lii4w  pHaAi^i'iMMl  'at  this^ 

skirts  of  all,  a  score  of  miserable  women,  oiTttH^s'^fMMif  tki^ 
-world,  seeking  to  releain  ^simi^iMher  Mksi  '<fH^i#<?fjBijfMW. 

God  knows — with  all  who  were  without  hope,  and  wreldfaMP/ 
*0M^>s^(ird^;*<^iid^''trtiMh  f^fA)Ut  Ml'>oii*>^aef^;'*>^ge- 
MlMhh^;'4Eitt¥bb,''M^,<^^,  tiM  'W^ei^owi'  pM|«d  fi^^the 
hbidH^m' ')ilS(^  ;)'kl  foreM''«f  f<rdHi<b|fr^>dbdAw<!Mh^*etQft9^ 
ladders  for  scaling  the  walls,  IMMli  mAf^^m  tl^  sUbufderj  W 
a1Mteir<tieft<Hi^d*tbftH(h^^  kM  tdmtm^kiih^flttdh;''^Ini 
tar,  and  brimstone  ;  staves  roughly  plucked  from  fence  and 
f^k^i  avid  eV^n'tritt^h^^' tdth  Ti'dftt'  (ft^ppYM  ti^^afs  tlP  ihe 
streets;    composed  ilieir  arms.  '  l^hen  alf  was'  ready,  fliig^ 


Jkmaa,  inillraiiite  T«p|MrtilibiliitoMi  tUmyM  tfM^wiy. 
difMBd-dii^  Hh*  a&ingiry  «»)  Om  irtawA  piMrisi  «&« 

Iii«todl  of  «wig  ilw#l  4cmB 

the  €DMeii  Key.- 

•  BcAt  ai  tke  dbor,»  criel  ,Stigk  td  Uiei  neq. about  kimj 
•W«  Wtet  one  of  hb  cfiaft  to««i9ht»  Bcilt  U  in;  it  m  m% 
answers. »  .  ,  >  < 

Th^  shap'  ^as  dkuti  ^Both  door  tad  shvftMk  irava  of  a 
atilNiiip  and  sturdy  Uads  and  they  knoekcd  wiAhont  afect..  /Bui 
the  laipalienl'aMiW  raising  a  ciy  of  ^Set  fire  toitb^  lipM«oi» 
and  itoreliei  being. fiassed:  to  the  front,  an  vfper  wiiidoir  wm 
thmim  open,  and  (he  stout  old  loehsmith  stocA  beCfiivpi  Ahawi 

« What  now>  ye  tiUains!*  he  demanded.  <)Wii«Be  is  mj) 
daughter  (')  ?  • 

4  Aak  no  questions  of  ust  old  man, »  retorted  Hogb«  wavinf 
his.eMiFludes:  to  be  silent,  »bitt  cone  down,  and  bringf«thc( 
tooIaiof;y(Qi«r  trader    Wo  nttat  yon«»     .  /> 

•  Want  ine!»  oried  the  loehsuiMh «  «Ay4  and  if  some  thai 
I  vocmld  name  posseased  the  heaMs*  of  miee,  ,.}«  should  .ham 
had  me  long  ago.-  Mark  me,  •  aiy  lad  ^->-  and  ym  nboot  hin 
do  the  sam^.  There  are  a  seore  snong  ye  ivhckn  I  a$e  mift 
and1know,.who.  am  dead'inen  fsom.ihis  hour*  Begone l^imd 
vob  an  iindertake^'a  while  yon  can  i  ¥«n'l|  ,iwanl  flame  e^ 
fiw  before  long.*  li:    •. 

•  Will  you,  come  down?*  cried  Hngh»    w  <  . 

«WiH  yon  give  me  my  dangbtor,  niffian?«  eried..^e  lo^br 
smith.   .  ^ ) 

•  Jl  know  nothing  of  her, »  Hugh  r(yoi|ied«  n  Purn  thtdnin. » 
.  MSt^ln   eri#d   the  locksmith,  ;>iii   a  voiae  thi|t.mi4atilUhi»H( 

faUcr-^prtsenDng,  a»  he  apokorli  gun.    ^Lft  mi  ^id  jmh  ?d«( 

ti^tt.    Yon  caiiispai?  hi«h  better ..»>    .        j     .  .  ,       :.'..i 

I  The  young  if^qpTi  who  1)^  the  Vgbt,  mimh%w^fi^mhi 

r  *»  I  '  ''Ik 

:>  ♦:;         :-       ':  •'".       •  .''        ■  •     t  i  ,     ].|,  uj 

(f)  Ifpfly  hU  iitvfi  ffffl^  off,  lofftUitr  villi  Mim  IWftilf le^  ;f  1^  ibor  |w|rni9g  U(^ 
rrcpt  and  were  both  coa(f«l(Hi  by  U10  riotori,  nobo^T  kp«v  vhere. 


firiiiteiki  '  Ili#;lbclHiiriai  nwiliii  ^  9im§^1k0  mMMi  Uh 

hbuifti  :it/Iia4i;a^.Qlkii^.Mili  iha»  kk  AovliK*  iAm^  <m8  ai 

VleC  ihviaaii  who  ddn  H,  i  tab*  ltoe4  .Id  kii  jM^efti, »  hii 
SMd'firfiih^i  «l  fittrtt  hini«ji  

iUtH^ng  forlMrd.  ivlUi  Mi.twtti^  !wkm  he.  was  antMed  hy  a 
iriiritt  aadl)piaraii9>  sUifektf  and  iMldag  upvarcU  iaw  a.'<liiltcrr 
ing  garment  on  theh^mMop..  j 

i*  iffhiftro  >wag.:anatfcar  dwiek,  and  aaoHMr,  aad  Aan-  A:flbriU 
aMte  cried, :ff:if.Sinmimi  belatriK;Al('>die  aaHie^aBOMaiil  aiaial 
■edkiwasiiiUMehed  arete  .die.: parapet,  laadiMias  iMiggi^^  iidia* 
tfawd^  scfen  ia  iht  8*llM»g.  ^m:«f.<e¥MMwt  icmtelnd  te 
tfi^reBEiM  mannr^  9  Oh  I.  dear<4(Mllaaie«i9  tlet.  nia^  hewiSimtt 
■kAns^.aaiweiiifnmiiliili/Ailril  Jipe^  [Speik  .14^.  aia^  AtnuMii 
S^paak  Id  OM^I  •->''    .nil.    );>•...  '..«i  !:■  i '.••-.  .   . 

(>'>liv;; fTappeMly  HW  ▼afl:»Mt  afiaU silattertidiiby  tyaeaaa* 
pitnlen^.;  Uoliednp^  andrkaddiog  kefrhM  hat  piMMie*  oidentt 
her  to  come  down  and  open  the  door,  forihey  waMadhato 
iwhter,  aiid  Would  teka  M>  A»i»a)<  :>' 
.MiivXNL  gaod  4|ontte«»e»'!»' ciiedirlIiiifMiggs«  nOh  my  own 
l^riMJbair/pWmlnlt  8iiamiuH-<^ii  .i.:>  i..:.  .< 

'..^iHdM  jmr  iMMeiM,  iwWiifDii  l»  rMoMad  Ifer.  Tapparti*i 
•  andtmh^dawnaad  tfpen  tha  dodr.-*T- &>  VardaSi  drap  thai 
giktiv.  oi"  if  will  ba  warae  for  ye«.|i 

::f  Daat't  mind   hU  ifun^, «  soraamed   Mig|[8.    t  SiaMnnn   kmA 
gentlemen,'  I   poarad  a  mag ^  of  tahto^baer  right  down  tha 

.  The  crowd  fave  a  land,  shout,  trhich.waa  lollowad  hy  « 
roar  of  laughter. 

« It  .wouldn't  go  ofTv  not  .if  yon  was  to  h>ad  it  np  tolhe 
nmialei^ »  streamed  Miggs.  n  Simman  and  geatiemein,  I'm.looiH 
edl^tp  in.4he  fraal  attkw  thsdagh.tba  ttik:  dobr  on.lhe  ai^ht 
hand  when  you  think  ybn'fas.gattao  Ae  ^eiy  top  of  tha  staiia 
a«ll»«pi|]M  flight  4C.Q«iRlaf  stopa,  teilqp  odveful  not  16  takack 
your  heads  against  the  rafters,  and  not  to  tread  4m  aaen 


SM 

eHk  thAf'lMrf  ^ybutan^r*  irtiicV<id<ii'iiot{A«0l,''i(u«'ttie  akibUUjil 
Mnibuiltti^^ttttnMi,  IF^ii^/UewlfdMl  n^i  lita|Wf<*!»nfelf^ 
lMt4»yia<deiiirMm'ka»idiliMi5(i  )lwii,'qHfal)iihra^>:i«lll  lm^>'i(i 
be  on  tbe  right  side — the  blessed  8idM^MaiiA(t»!pntlioiNi«fcA8 
Mpe  of  >Bali|flbii,  <ilto*  aU  Uviinlrai^  i«lliiker'oatwitA'lviE>rk- 
]ngs,  which  is  Pagin.  My  sentimeiits>iB-  odliltld  coiwbqwlnbca^ 
li.knslir,  »^' criedl  MigS'i  iHtkrf'addilioMii  diHUivtej  «,feil-ilqn^p<H 
iitiois  i8<birt.  a- B€rvsf*t,<  and  as  sich')  <bf'.'hiiMiKti^$.'istpV'il 
prb$i^jjprtsaiouki«^my''^i^i^g^^'  and'^pliK^csiiiiaT^iitelMKei.Qfei ' 
thefn  which  entertains  my  ownopiimwi »'  ••  '•>  :  •  : 
JiilWithoQt^'liattiag  BBQck  notloe'  oC'tbese  Trat|MMiriBfB  of  Miss 
Migl^  after 'Aexlicd  idAd^'her'6tbtiannoiiiic6n>iDt.fa»' vekrIioM 
leLite  guii;^^tbe^'i;iWd  Mped^<fa*»ibi<Uer!  igoinMiUie-wiiii^v 
vhfavitlcB  toctolitiilAi'itdcM];  ttiiilinotsM^  olteedi 

and^fastedkefljti  akA  doAmJkidijt  inanMl^,  s»aai>fofrcMiMnkitap 
tHDweiiby  shi(feiniigilte;'glas»f)Aiidt  hffeadiibgiiiDithe4nnaB«iiAff 
ter  dealing  [a  few  stout  blows  about  him,  he^  faMNid>liiiii8C||f 
d«fmoeUto,'4nUbe^'nftdtlfof)a  ftmouacrW*,  yMtkfivbttMteA 
flw'>hMna'«iid!siiftenieif  off  ifa  a  emiihei  h^qi'of  iabetfialiilkia 
dwkrivMl.wi^dd^;- <     •••  ?•  ""•  <     :  '•.•:•>  -i   r«fl 

They  were  very  wrathful  ^A  'Mm  (for  ihe  had:  wonAdad 
two  men),''atid  even  called  odL-«t6^th6sa' in  Ai»ont»  tohrin^lum 
forth  and  hang  him  on  a  lamp^pe^t't  ifiirt  Gabriel; was  fiiH^ 
iihittafanted,-^iiid  ^tiblOBd >  fronts  Uu^V«nd>4[lefMkiS)  who  iMdlitm 
hy-'eiAer  am^to'' Siifioii  Ta|»peviitv*w;boi- confronted  him.' 

•  You  have  robbed  me  of  ny'daoghler',^  satd'lhe  locksmith, 
J  wbo!  is^'iar,  fardaenfer  to  me  ihan'^my  tife;'Maiad[  yon  may 
lalDe  my  life, -if  yoa<  wilL  •  t  blew  God  thst  I;  have  been  en** 
abled  to  keep  my  wife  free  of  this  scene  ;*  and  that  He  ha^ 
madi  iber/a<inian  who  will  niot  ask  uirey  at  such  liands  as 
yours.  ■ 

o'UAnd  a  irery^ante-old  gentlemanyou  are, n  -said  'M^.  SDen- 
nibi^iappbroTingly  ;.:> land 'iyou>  Express  y6iirself 'ttke  a  man; 
Wbnt's.'the  odds,  biiadler.twhethtii'  if«ia  hHnp-^oktnionigbty 
ar^a^'iaalher-bed 'teiv  yiaiv<1bJconMr,^ishr?J-!i^'(  -  ' -^  *•  ! 
!  TU  locksmith  ghoioed;  dt  kirn  ^iadofaifuHy^'  bnt  returned  «• 
oilier 'innswer J :.    .  i>:  .  .1  lui*         ..;n 


wAmd  'aisaelljr*    Ib   such  «eDiiiflMiito  as'  ilimtj'*  awA>  liefell# 

jm  orlanj  man  :hatf*wa7k-*^IIav«  p>ijt  got  'a  bit  of  co^dM^'^ 
^egci  hmdj?  Don't  fput  yourself  out  bf  the  w^^  if  yuMv 
haven't.     A  bandkecher  will  do.  >  •.<       if     .::  ' 

.1  icAon't  be  a  fool,  master^'-  whispered  Hugh,  seizSd|^  Var- 
dite  orda^y  by-ttie  shoirider;  «b^t  do  as  you're  MAi'  'Y6uf\l^ 
soon:  b^ar  what  ^on're  winted  for.     Df  it!»     '  >  <:  -  r; 

^«i'U<dO<«otUfig<  at  yoiir  request,  or  l&at  of  any  scottn^hef 
here,*  returned  the  loeksmith.  'If  you  wasft  afty-serviiM 
firom  itia, '  you  may  spare  'yoursidlyes  the  pains  of  lellil^  me 
what  it  is.     I  tell  you,  beforehand,  I'll  do  nothing  for  yon.i* 

'Mr.  Otenis  wa»-«D  afifocted   by  this  consCaney  oil  tib^part 
of'tbi;  stanmdi.oldi  m)sm4  thai  he  ppotested-^almost  with  tears 
iil>Us<Ayafti^t4hat  .'to.baiilk-his  inclinations  woilKl  beaii  act'ofi 
i^ruelty  and  hard  dealing  to  which  he,    for  one,  never  doy)d' 
rfitSimc^  hi3  (eonscieMe.  /The  gentleman,  he  said,  had  atow- 
0i   ili.i«&  imaay  words   that /he  was   ready 'for  wotUi^'off/^ 
Mch  being  the  eas6,    he  ooasidered  it  their  duty,'   as*  a  Avi^ 
lised  and    enlightened    orowd,    to  work  him  oif.     It  wds  ttot 
oflton^  he*  obsetvM,  that  4hej  had  it  in  thehr  power  te^  aoeom- 
mMete^ themselves  to  the; wishes   o£  Ihos^  from   irhom /  they 
ludi (the  ntififartoiieHitoj differ.    liaviAg>  noinrl  found  ^^in Midi vf^* 
dualiismho'ldspDaaied.adesire -wbirtiitheyioould  reasensftly  fa^^ 
dulge,    (and    for   himself  he:rwas  free,  ib  eonfess  4bat  in  }M 
Qpinton-  thai^desi^aldid(.lionbur.  to>  his  feelings),  he  hoped'  Aey 
^jMU  decide! .  to.  ai^cede  .to  ;hiSiip«pposilion    before  going  My 
further.     It  was  an  experiment  whkivy   skilfUlly  and  dext^r^" 
otely  pctafcMidd,  would  be  over. in  &ve  minutes,^  with  gr^t 
comfort  and  satisfaction  to  all. parties;  and  thtaugh  it  did  not' 
becdni&/himr>((Mf.<  Dennis)  lo>  speak  well  of  himself ,  he  ttn^ted 
])fl»/miightc.be*  allei«eit>lo>:saynth«l'he'liad  praetleal  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and,  being  naturally  of  m^bbligiiig  IM  frieAd^ 
ly!;dieperiti4tnM.  wouidiiwtilDiuthe  .gentleman  «tf  iHthi'^irvideal  bf 

These    remarks,   which    were   addreiJieA' !«  this  kidst  hV^fi' 
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8M  Mtmusvk  umuir . 

fi>iglitf«l  dfliarWd^^.ti^^  ta  tliOfle  iiiiiMdialely  about 
W0W  rec^ked  witb  gfmti  favour^  noiisojoaftck,  ferlu^^ih&^. 
MU8&  0f  tjl^e  hangiuii's  eloquieiifle,  as -on  aoeouot  .of  the  k»k*< 
flmUh's  obstinacy.  Gabriel  was  ia  tmmiiieot  peril,  aod.  he» 
knew  it  s  but  he  preserve^  a  steady  sifeaee  ;  and  wonld  b«w 
done  so>  if  they  had  been  debating. whether  they  siMuldmdb^ 
him  at  a  slow  fire>  .  .-i 

A^  tiM$  bangmto  spfofce^  there  was  some  stir  and  cDnftision 
011  ,^  I^hMbf  *,  and  diiriM^tly .  he  '^aieii<sifeiit.H- so  iddaediate^ 
upon  his  holding  biB  fHace,  that  the  crowd  bale wi.. had. im» 
tinw  to  leara  whathe  bad. been  sayusg^  or  lo  skout  in  res- 
ponse-—sone  one  at  the  itindow  cried  r 

«He  has  a  gr^y  be^d.    fie  is  .an  old   man  sm  Don't  hurt 

him!^        .-     .?■ 

The  kcjuunith.  turned V  with  a  sfcact,  towards  the  pkce.ftom 
which,  the  words  had:  come  ,.. and;  looked 'hurriedlgft  $^a» 
people  .who  were  Jiaaging  on  the  ladder: and  diagiaf/lo'^eich' 

•  Pay  nd  r^pect  to  my  grey  hafr,   yMoig  maovki  kie>Midv 
afawering  the  voiee    and  not  aiiy  one  be  saw.    m1  AmiI  ask 
itf  My > heart  ia  freiin  eaoagh.t».aoorn  and  despikb  eipcry  laaHr- 
apwi^ng  yoo,— bland,  of  robbers,  that  you  artflxi    i 

Tbia.iikcautioiKs  Speech'  by  no  meahs'  tended  ^Ik>  appease  *Cft«' 
fer0|i}ity..Qf  ihct  crowd.  They  cried  again  td  faai^'biae  bmaght: 
oi»4l2  49id>jt:  would  have  foolhard  udth<ahe;bDiMg('llocfcstnitl»t 
b^  th«t  Hiieb  reminded  Ih^uv  /tn-  answer,    th«t':tiiey  iff^anted' 
hiisi  set vieebi,  and  must,  hftte  them* . 

«9oi,  tell  him  what  ^^e- want,  r  he  teidnto  Siaaoai^TappertiC," 
-a^d  S^KJ^ly*  .  And  opan  iyajur  eani,  master,  if  ymi  ^iMmM 
even  tt9e  them  HftcAr  to-nagbl.*  '     />       -  \  r  :.      '.  >'i> 

:  G<i^]^f}.,folded  his  arms,:  wbicb  wteM'-naw.b&^iibattjr^    aart 
egred  ibMjold/pnsntiCe  in:  stienoe.  '      i  r. '.      ^'    ' 

«l40Qkye,..ydrd^9.r  laid  Suai,«« we're. iboAnii'f<)r.(SawgatevV 

«.1,,]miom  }iH(/are|  »i  cctunied.t-lhef  locUBidb^  >  «'.¥olil  amrer- 

said-ar'jtrftiff  r|(|^d<itha(a  tbat^»/ii?..';^    -tu-yl  .bnr,  .\)*viUi-  m..   .•• 

w*  );oLrb«r9^  .i^/  ^^n^idi'^aaa,  wlaaiil.'Svmbh;  rm  andiifetoeiithe' 

gates,  and  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty.     You  helped  tOBMhe* 

thejook  .^  thn  gteallMdetoti*     ^^  '    ■'•''.'    .>/hKirm    o/-  '. 
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'    «»!  414,  ■  siiiil  Ulie  IdchsMilb.     «  You  owe  me  na  thanks  for 
diiil — as  yov^K  fiiid  J^fbre  long. » 

'  ^MaylM^;*' returned  hk  j^nrney nttf n, '  <bnt   y6u   mdst  «boir 
iMi>liow  lo  foWje  it. »   -      "  • 

»Must  Hi 
'    •'Ye^$  for  you  kncnr,  and  i  don't.    'You  miisl  come  along 
iji^itti 'U6,  aiM  pFiek  it  with  your  own  hands." 

•  When  I  do,  >  said  the  locksmith  quietly,  «rmy  handtf  shall 
ttro|>  oiBr<ilt>'ilie  wrists,  and  you  shall  welttr  them,  diikioh  Tap- 
peMitv'o^  yomr  shoufelers  for  efMiliilii^tles. »  •• 

« We'll  see  that,  >  cried  Hugh,  interposing,  as  the  indqfna-' 
Ijbn  of  the  crowd'  Again  burst  forth.  « You  fill  a  basket  with 
the  tools  he'll  want,  while  I  -bring  him  down  stairs.  Open 
die i' doors  below ^-  ^otne  of  you.  And  light  the  great  t^p- 
lai^, '  oAdira  I '  Is  there  nobnsihess  afoot,  my  lads,  thiAt  yod 
can  do  nothing  but  stand  and'  gmmble  ? »  ". 

Tkey  looked  att>ne  anoAier,  and  quickly  dispersing;  *  swarm- 
ed orev  the  home,  plundering  and  breaking,  according  to 
thnr  custom,  suid  ^i*rying  off  suf^h  'articles  of  Talne'  as  hap- 
pened to  please  their  fancy.  They  had  no  great  length  of 
title' fm^' these  proceedfAgs,  for  the  basket  of  tools  was  soon 
prepared  and  slung  over  a  man's  shonMers.  The  preparatioils 
being  now  completed,  and  everything  ready  for  the  attack, 
those  who  were  pillaging  and  destroying  in  the  other  "rooms 
wbre  called'  down  to  the  workshop.  They  were  about  to 
Israe  forth,'  when  the  man  who  had  been  last  up  stairs,  step- 
^ed  fefwanrd,  and  asked  if  the  young  woman  in  the  garret 
(who  was  making  a  terrible  noise,  be  said,  and  kept  on  scream- 
tiilf'Wftliout  the  leist  ^esMlien)  was  to  be  released?    - 

Vot  his  own  part,  Sitiion  Tappertit  would  certainly  have 
mplied  in  the  negative,  bnt  the  mass  of  his  companions,  mind- 
M  of  the  good  servioe  Ase  had  done  in  the  matter  bf  the' 
gmi,  b«}ng  of  a  differed  opinion,  he  had  hothhig  for  it  but 
to  answer.  Yes.  th^  man,  accordingly,  went  back  again  lo 
the  rescue,  and  presently  returned  with  Misi  Miggs,  limp  and 
doubled  np;  and  very  dMnp  frotn  mudi  wecfping. 

As  the  yOftng  lady  had  gi^il  *o  tokens  of  consciousness  on 
their  way  down  stairs,  the  bearer  reported  her  either  dead  or 


^jiiig  ;  aad  being  «i  some  loss  whftl  to  do  miih  Iter,  was  look- 
ing round  for  a  convenient  beneh  or  hes^  of  ashes  /on  wUek 
to  place  her  senseless  form,  when  she  suddenly  came  upon 
her  feet  by  some  mysterious  means,  thrust  back  her  hair, 
stared  wildly  at  Mr.  Tappertit,  cried  « My  Simmuns's  life  is 
not. a  .wictjra.!>irand  dropped  iato  his  arms  with  such  promp- 
titude that  he  staggered  and  reeled  some  paces  back,  heneath 
his  lovely  burden. 

« Oh,  bother  I »  said  Mr.  Tappertit.  «Here.  Catqh  hold  of 
her,  somebody.  Lock  her  up  again  ;  she  never  ought>tQ'bav6 
been, let  out.*  :         i  • 

« My  SinMUun ! »  ^qed  Mis^  Miggs,  in  trains,;  wdfaiiltiy*^  «Mj 
for  ever,  ever  blessed  Si ntmun  ! »  ,     .  -    :•    .\    ^  -    ' 

•  Ppld  up,  will  you, "  said  ,Mr.  Tapp^riit,  in  a,  vei^itinrai* 
pensive,  tone^  «ril  let  you  fall,  if  yo^  don't.  Whal  .toe  you 
sliding  your  feet  off  the  ground.  forP» 

.  « My  angel  Sinununs  I »  murmurf)d  Miggsr— n  he  promised-— » 
.« Promised!    Weil,    and  Til  keep  my   promise,*   answered 
Simon,  testily.     nI  mean  to  provide  for  you,  don't  IP  Sittad 
up  !•»»  . 

N  Where  am  I  to  go  ?  What  is  to  become  of.  OBiej  after  ay 
actions  of  this  night ! »  cried  Miggs.  .  « What  restijig-fdaces 
now  remains  but  in  the  silent  tombs  i »  . 

•  I  wish  you  w^s  in  the  silent  tpmbs,  Ido,  *  cried  Mr.  Tap- 
pertit, and  boxed  up  tight,  in  a  good  strong  one..  Hece,v  he 
cried  to  one  of  the  by-standers,  in  whose  ear  Jie  whispesred 
for  a  moment :  n  Take  her  off,  will  you.  You  widenstand 
where?"  .  ,/ 

The  fellow  nodded  $  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  ..notwith- 
standing her  broken  protestations,  and  her  stru^lea  (which 
latter  species  of  opposition,  iftvolving  scratches,  was  aueh 
more  diiBpult  of  resistance),  carried  her  away.  They  who 
were  in  the  house  poured  out  into  the  street  i  the  locksmith 
tras  taken  to  the  .head  of  the  crowd,  and  required  to  walk 
between  his  two  conductors ;  the  whole  body  was  put  in  ra- 
pid motion ;  and  without  any  shouting  or  noise  they  bore 
down  straight  on  Newgate,  and  halted  in  a  dense  mass  before 
theijprison  gate.  ,    '    .1  / 
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.     .,     ■  •  ■  •   '  •       •  -     '■        "  '•  ■      ' 

Bneaking  the  silence  they  had  hitherto  preserved,'  they  rai#^ 
ed  a  great  cry  as  soon  as  they  were  ranged  before  ib&  jail  4 
and  demanded  to  speak  with  the  govemar.  Their  visit  was 
not  wholly  unexjpected,  for  bis  house,  which  fronted  tiie'stre^, 
was  strongly  barricaded,  the  wicket-gate  of  the  prison 'was 
closed  up ,  aipd  .at  AO  loophole :  or  grating  was  any  person  to 
be  seed.  Before  they  had  related  flieir  svmmons  many  tiines, 
a  man  appeared  upon,  the  roof. 'Of  the  governor's  house,  and 
asked  what  it  was  they  wanted.  * 

SoB)^  said  one  thing,,  some  another,  and  some  only  groalied 
and  hissed.  It  being  now  .nearly  dark,  and  tki  house  hrgfa; 
many  persons  in  th^^  throaig.  were  nol  aware  that  any  .'  on^ 
had  come  to  answer  them,  and  continued  their  clamour  until 
the  intelligence  was  graduftlly  difused.. through  the, whole  con- 
course. Ten  minutes'  or  more,  elapsed  before  any  one  voicd 
cou]d^  be  heard  with  tolerable  distinctness  ;  during  which  ifot* 
terval  the  figure  remained  perched  alone,  against  the  sumoier* 
evening  sky,  looking  down  into  the  troubk^l  street. 

■  Are.you,  •  said  Hugh  at  length,  « Mr.  Akerman,  the  head 
jailer  here?* 

« Of  course  he  is,  brother, »  whimpered  Dennis.  But  Hugh, 
without  minding  him,  took  his  answer  from  the  man  himself. 

N  Yes, »  he.  said.     « I  am. » 

lYou  have  got  some  friends  of  ours  in  y^tir- custody, 
master. » 

4 1  have  a  good  many  people  in  my  custody. »  He  glanced 
downward,  as  he  spoke,  into  the  jail :  and  the  feeling  that 
he  oould  see  into  the  different  yards,  and  thai. he  overlooked 
everything  which  was  hidden  from  their  view  by  the  rugged 
walls,  so  lashed  and  goaded  the  mob,  thai  they  bowled  Uke 
wolves. 

•  Deliver  up  our  friends, »  said  Hugh,  « and  you  may  keep 
tl|e  rest. »  .   .    .  .         / 

ilt's  my  duty  to  keep  them  all.     I  shall  do  ,my  duty.* 
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ddatk.  .  Tag  as  he  moaldat'ttte  old^nlMk'v  wrists,  tlie'liang- 
nancottldciiot  foro^ihim  to  unaleneli  Ins  kands. 

•  Is  this  all  the  return  you  make  me,  you  uDgrateful  -mon'* 
$t({r  ?  ^  h^  ^|licalaie4  with  great 'diffi(ttilty,aad  witb^flnby  oaths. 
,  .«Gi.ve  me  jsay  daughter  l,»  cried  Xhe-  looksmith,  who  wm 
now  as  fierce  as  tho^e  wbo  gather^  irMnd  him.y  fGiirdnto 
my  daughter!*     .,:i  i  ;  .  .   i.   ;  '       :     ». 

He  wa$  dp:^ii  a^ain^.,  aad  uf^  aiut  dowo  ^i^py^p  ^op^;  and 
buffeting  with  a  score  of  thexo,  wit^o  ^andipf|,,)iim  irom  hand 
to  hand,  when  one  tall  fellow,  fresh  from  a  slaughter-hous^i 
whose  ^ress  and  ^reat  thigh-boot^  smoked  hot  wjth  grease 
and  blood,  raised, a  polp-i^.,  and  swe/aii:ing,ii  hprrible  oatl^^ 
aimed  it  at  lhe,old  .man^s  uncovered  head..  At  that  ins^\ntt 
and  in  the  very  act,  he  fell  himself,  as  if  struck  by  Ij^htalng^ 
and  over  his  body  a  o^e^-a^med  lyian  canine  dartipg  .to  th^  ^9p^' 
smith's  side.  ^ Another  man  was.^itn  him,  an4  )>oth  caught 
the  locksmith  roughly  in  their  grasp. 

••Leave  him  Xo  usj.»  ^^^7  <^n^  tO;  Ifui^^-rstijuggliQg,  .ai 
they  spoke,  to  force  a  passage  backward  through  the  crowd. 
« Leave  him  to  us.  Why  do  you  waste  yopr  whole  strength 
on  such  as' he,  when  a  couple  of  men  can  finish  him  jn  as 
mapy  minutes !  You  lose  time.  Remeipber  the  prisoners  I 
remember  Barnaby  J »     .  .    '  . 

The  cry  ran*  through,, the  mob.  Hammers  bcigan  to  rattle 
on  the  i^alls;  apd  every  mai)  strove  to  reach  the  prison,. and 
be.  among  \iie  foremps^  rank.'  I'^ightlng  their  way  through  the 
press  and  smuggle,  as  desperately^  as  if  they' were  in  the  najdst 
of  ei^'mies.  rfithef  than  their  own  friend^,,  the  two  pi^n  retreat- 
ed with  the  'locksmith  between  them  ,  and  dragged  hiiti 
thrpuffh  the  very  heart  of  the  concourse.     .  .    , 

Ana  now  .'the  strok^V.hegaii  to  fall  tike  'tail  upon  the  gate, 
SihA  on  th6  strong  building  ;  for  those  who  could  not  re^h 
tne  door,  "spent  their  'fierce  rage  on  anything-T-ev^n  op 'the 
great  blocks  of  stone,  which  shivered  their  weapons  into'fi'^g-^ 
d'etiis,'  i^d  'itiadcf'  th^if  'handt^  and  ^rnls  to  tingl^  as  if  the  (rails' 
were  active  in  their  stout  resistance,  and  dealt '.  Ihetn  back 
fbevr  blows.  The  elash  of  inMi  ringinig  ;«ipon  'MMMty  iirtngled 
witkttie  deafening  ttrinth  and  sounded  h}gh  abo^^  Itv  as  the 
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iml  slMge-hanoiiers  rattled  on  the  nailed  and  plated  door : 
the  sparks  flew  off  in  showers ;  men  worked  in  gangs,  and  at 
short  intervals  relieyed  each  other,  that  all  their  strength 
might  be  devoted  to  ti^e  work  ;  but  there  stood  the  portal 
atiU,  as  grim  and  dark  and  strong  as  ever,  and,  saving  for 
ths  dints  upon  its  battered  surface,  quite  unchanged* 

While  some  brought  all  their  energies  to  bear  upon  this 
toilsome  task  ;  and  some,  rearing  ladders  against  the  prison, 
tried  to  damber  to  the  summit  of  the  walls  they  were  too 
short  to  soale ;  and  some  again  engaged  a  body  of  police  a 
hundred  strong,  end  beat  them  back  and  trod  them  under  foot 
by  force  of  number^  ;  others  besieged  the  house  on  which  the 
jailer  had  appeared,  and,  driving  in  the  door,  brought  out 
his  furniture,  and  piled  it  up.  against  the  prison  gate,  to  make 
a  bonfire  which  should  burn  it  down.  As  soon  as  this,  device 
Was  understood,  all  those  who  had  laboured  hitherlho,  cast 
down  their  tools  and  helped  to  swell  the^heap ;  which  reached 
kalf-way  across  the  street,  and  was  so  high,  that  those  who 
threw  more  fuel  on  the  top,  got  up  by  ladders.  When  all 
the  keeper's  ^ods  were  flung  upon  this  costly  pile,  to  the 
last  fragment,  they  smeared  it  with  the  pitchy  and  tar,  and 
rosin  they  had  brought,  and  sprinkled  it  with  turpentioe.  To 
•U  the  woodwork  rouhid  the  prison  doors  they  did  the  like, 
leaving  not  a  joist  or  beaiti  untouched.  This  infernal  chris- 
teiking  performed,  they  fired  the  pile  with  lighted  matches  and 
with  blazing  tow,  and  then  stood  by,  awaiting  the  result. 

The  furniture  being  very  dry,  and  rendered  more  combus* 
tible  .by  wax  and  oil,  besides  the  arts  they  had  used,  took 
fire  at  once.  The  flames  roared  high  and  fiercely,  blacken- 
ing the  prison  wall,  and  twining  up  its  lofty  front  like  burn* 
lag  serpents.  At  first,  they  crowded  round  the  l[)laze,  and 
vented  their  exultation  only  in  their  looks :  but  when  it  grew 
hotter  and  fiercer — when  it  crackled,  leaped,  and  roared,  like 
a  great  furnace — when  it  shone  upon  the  opposite  houses,  and 
Kghted  up  not  only  the  pale  and  wondering  faces  at  the  win- 
dows, btit  the  inmost  corners  of  each  habitation — when, 
Arough  the  deep  red  heat  and  glow,  the  fire  was  seen  sport- 
ing and  toying  with  the  door,  now  clinging  to  its  obdurate 
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surface,  ndw  gliding  oS  widi  fieree  kiooiMtaiiey  and  tottii^ 
high  into  the  skj,  anon  returning  to  fold  it  in  its  bmniiig 
grasp  and  lure  it  to  its  ruin — when  it  shone  and  gleamed  le 
brightly  that  the  church  clock  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  so  often  poinh- 
ing  to  the  hour  of  death,  was  legible  a^  in  broad  day,  and 
the  vane  upon  its  steeple-top  glittered  in  the  unwonted  ligiil 
like  something  richly  jewelled-^when  blacltened  stone  and 
sombre  brick  grew  ruddy  in  the  deep  reflections,  and  windows 
shone  like  burnished  gold,  dotting  the  longest  distance  in  the 
fiery  yista  with  their  specks  of  brightness — when  will  and 
tower,  and  roof  and  chimnej-stack,  aeemed  drunk,  and  ia  the 
flickering  glare  appeared  to  reel  and  staggw— *wh»i  sa»es  of 
objects,  never  ^een  before,  burst  out  upon  the  view,  and 
things  the  most  familiar  put  on  some  new  aspect— then  the 
mob  began  to  join  the  whirl,  and  with  loud  yells,  and  shouts, 
and  clamour  such  as  happily  is  seldom  heard ,  befltinred 
themselves  to  feed  the  fire,  and  keep  it  at  its  height. 

Although  the  heat  was  so  intense  that  the  paint  oa  tke 
bouses  over  against  the  prison,  parched  and  crackled  up,  antf 
swelling  into  boils ,  as  it  were  from  excess  of  torture ,  hroifie 
and  crumbled  away ;  although  the  glass  fell  from  the  window-^ 
sashes,  and  the  lead  and  iron  on  the  roofs  blistered  the  ia* 
cautious  hand  that  touched  them ,  and  the  sparrows  in  the 
eaves  took  wing,  and,  rendered  giddy  by  the  smoke,  fril  flut* 
tering  down  upon  the  blazing  pile  ;  still  the  fire  was  taided 
unceasingly  by  busy  hands,  and  round  it,  men  were  going 
always.  They  never  slackened  in  their  zeal,  or  kept  aloof, 
but  pressed  upon  the  flames  so  hard,  that  those  in  front  had 
much  ado  to  save  themselves  from  being  thrust  in  ;  if  one 
man  swooned  or  dropped,  a  dozen  struggled  for  his  plaee, 
and  that,  although  they  knew  the  pain,  and  thirsty  and  pree« 
sure,  to  be  unendurable.  Those  who  fell  down  in  fainting- 
fits, and  were  not  crushed  or  burnt,  were  carried  to  an  inn* 
yard  close  at  hand,  and  dashed  with  water  from  a  pump  ;  of 
which  buckets  full  were  passed  from  man  to  man  among  the 
crowd  ;  but  such  vras  the  strong  desire  of  all  to  drink ,  and 
such   the  fighting  to  be    first,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
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utole  Ctafeils  weire  spUIed  upon  ibe  ground,  widM)i]ft  the  lipr 
•f'lOiie  man  being  moiatoiied. 

'-  Mrnnirlriln ,  and  in  the  miM  of  all  the  roar  and  outer j, 
those  who  were  nearest  to  the  pile,  heaped  up  again  the  bttni«» 
li^  fragVDieata  thai  came  toppling  down »  and  raked  the  fire 
about  the  door,  wbioh^  although  a  dieet  of  flame,  was  still  a 
door  fast  locked  oqd  barred,  and  kept  them  out.  Great  pieces 
of  biasing  wood  were  passed,  besides,  above  the  people's  heads 
to  such .  94  stood  about  the  ladders,  and  some  of  these,  dim- 
^ng  up  to  the  topmost  stave,  and  holding  on  with  one  hand 
by  th^  prison  wall ,  exerted  all  their  skill  and  force  to  cast 
these  firebrands  on  the  roof,  or  down  into  the  yards  within. 
In  many  instance^  their  efforts  were  successful ;  which  occa- 
sioned a  new  and  appalling  addition  to  the  horrors  of  the 
sc^qe :  for  the  prisoners  within  ,  seeing  from  ^betweai  their 
bMS  that  the  fire  caught  in  many  places  and  thrived  fiercely, 
Ia4  b^yig.al)  lodged  up  in  strong  cells  for  the  night,  began 
tai  know,  thi^t  they  were  in  danger  of  being  burnt  alive.  This 
terrible  fear,  spreading  from  cell  to  cell  and  from  yard  to  yard, 
veot^  ilaeU  in  aueh  -dismal  isries  and  wailings ,  and  in  such 
dreadftil  shrieks,  for  help*  that  the  whole  jail  resounded  with 
tbe  .noise ;  whftoh  was  loudly  beard  even  above  the  shooting 
oif  4be  m0b,  ^nd  roaring  of.  the  flames ,  and  was  so  fuU  of 
af^nf.  and  despair^  l^at  it  made  the  boldest  tremble. 
^  ItiWM  renuMrkablf  that  these  cries  began  in  that  quarter  of 
Ike' jaU  whiisli/ ffonled  Newgate  Street ^  where,  it  was  well 
kwovn,  .the  men  who  were  to  suffior  death  on  Thursday  were 
confined.  And  not  only  were  these  four  who  bad  so  short  a 
tjm.e^to-  live,  the  first  to  whom  the  dread  of  being  burnt  oc- 
e^fred,  but  they  were,  throughout,  the  most  importunate  of  all: 
for  t)iey  could  be  plainly  heard ,  notwithstanding  the  great 
tbiekness  of  the  walls,  crying  that  the  wind  set  that  way,  and 
tbat  the  flames  would  shortly  reach  them ;  and  calling  to  the 
ofioofsef  the  jail  to  come  and  quench  the  fire  from  a  cistern 
wUeb  ^9iS  im  their  yard ,  and  full  of  water.  Judging  from 
what  the  crowd  without  the  walls  could  hear  from  time  to 
Ums,  t]ies0  four  doomed  wretches  never  ceased  to  call  for 
liilp ;  Md  thnt  with  ^  much  didtraetion'i  and  in  as  great  a 
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firenxy  of  attachmeut  to  existence,  as  ihongh  eack  had  an  bo^ 

noured,  happy  life  before  him,  instead  of  eightHAnd^fortj  honihi 
pf  miserable  imprisonment »  and  then  a  yiolent  and  abaiMf al 
deal:h.     .  . 

But  the  angirJsh  and  suffering  of  the  tuTO  sons  of  otie  6t 
these  men,  when  they  beard,  or  fancied  that  they  heard, -their 
father's  voice,  is  past  description.  After  wringing  thdir  handa 
and  rushing  to  and  fro  as  if  they  were  stark  mad,  one  mount- 
ed  on  the  shoulders  of  his  brother  and  tried  to  clamber  up 
the  face  of  the  high  wall,  guarded  at  the  top  with  spikes  and 
points  of  iron.  And  when  he  fellamong  the  crowd,  he  was 
not  deterred  by  his  bruises,  but  mounted  np  again  ,  and  fell 
again,  and,  when  he  found  the  feat  impossible,  began  to  beat 
the  stones  and  tear  them  with  his  bands,  as  if  he  could  that 
way  make  a  breach  in  the  strong  bnitding,  and  forc^  a  paa^ 
sage  in.  At  last,  they  cloye  their  way  among  the  mob  abont 
the  door,  though  many  men,  a  dozen  times  their  matbh,  had 
tried  in  yain  to  do  so,  and  were  seen,  in — ye«,'  ki^^the  fire^ 
striving  to  prize  it  down,  with  crowbars. 
'  Nor  were  they  alone  affected  by  the  ontcry  !tOm  within 
the  prison.  The  women  who  were  looking  on,  shrieked  loud- 
ly, beat  their  hands  together,  stopped  their  ears ;  and  many 
fainted :  the  men  who  were  not  near  the  waHft  and  'active  in  the 
siege,  rather  than  do  nothing,  tore  up  the  pavement  of  tlie 
street,  and  did  so  with  a  haste  and  fury  they  eouM  not' have 
surpassed  if  th&it  had  been  the  jail ,  and  they  wWe  near  their 
object..  Not  one  living  creature  in  the  throng  was  for  an  in* 
tant  still.     The  whole*  great  mass  were  mad. 

A  shout!  Another!  Another  yet,  though  few  knew  why,  er 
what  it  meant.  But  those  around  the  gate  had  seen  it  slowly 
yield,  and  drop  from  its  topmost  hinge.  It  hung  on  that  side 
by  but  one,  but  it  wds  upright  still,  because  of  the  bar,  and 
its  having  sunk,  of  its  own  weight,  into  the  heap  df  ashes  at 
its  foot.  There  was  now  a  gap  at  the  top  of  the  doo^wa^, 
through  which  could  be  descried  a  gloomy  passage,  caveraoui 
and  dark.     Pile  up  the  fire ! 

It  burnt  fiercely.  The  door  wai  red4iot,  and  the 'fkp  wid- 
er.   They  vainly  tried  to  shield  their  CaeM  wllh'UUc#  hatds, 
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and  standing  as  if  in  readiness  for  a  spring,  watched  the  place. 
Dark  figures,  some  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees,  some 
carried  in  the  arms  of  others,  were  seen  to  pass  along  the 
roof.  It  was  plain  the  jail  could  hold  out  no  longer.  The 
keeper,  and  his  officers,  and  their  wives  and  children,  were 
escaping*     Pile  up  the  fire ! 

The  door  sank  down  again  i '  H  settled  deeper  in  the  cinders 
tottered— yielded — was  down  ! 

As  they  shouted  again,  they  fell  back,  for  a  moment,  and 
left  a,'ic)ear  ip^oe%pbiai|il  ^thor  fip^  ^|»^  ley  ^if^n.^thwrand 
the  jaii  entry,  itugh  leapt  upon  the  blazing  heap,  and  scat- 
tering a  train  of  sparks  into  the  air,  and  making  the  dark, 
lobby  glitter  with  those  that  hung  upon  Us  dress,  dashed  into 
the  jail. 

The  hangman  followed.  And  then  so  many  rushed  upon 
their  track,  that  the  fire  got  trodden  down  and  thinly  strewn 
about:  there  was  no  need  of  it-now,  for,  inside  and  out, the 
prison  was  in  flames. 

(To  be  coniinued.J 
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MCrrORIAL  HISTOUT  OF  ENGLAND: 

*mf«  A  HUTOtT  OV  TBB  VBOTLB,  Al  WSLL  ▲•'  i  HOTOKlr 

OF  TU  KlflllDOM .    (')      . 


We  hare  sometimes  speculated  on  the  question,  Whether 
our  literature  has  gained  or  lost,  in  spirit  and  grace,  by  the 
increased  zeal  in  antiquarian  inrestigation  which  has  marked 
these  latter  dajs?  The  great  alteration  which  it  has  produced, 
in  the  manner  in  which  past  events  and  characters  are  com- 
monlj  presented  to  the  reader,  cannot  fail  to  have  struck  the 
most  inattentiye.  A  certain  accuracy  of  costume,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  all  phenomena  with  their  proper  accompaniments 

(')  The  origiMl  work  dofw  •!  the  eeoeeeion  of  George  III.;  IwC  there  ie  e  Coeli- 
ooetion  i«  prugreei  which  will  inclnde  that  reiga.  Thii  arlicle  ie  coofined  to  the  oH' 
ginal  work.  It  wai,  we  think,  eet  on  Toot  hy  the  Society  for  the  Diffoeion  ot  VwtM 
Knowledge,  hat  dofi  not,  we  belieTe,  form  one  of  its  eenctioncd  pahlicetione. 

In  mentioning  ihic  Society,  we  take  the^  oppormnity  of  ezpreeeing  o«r  great  eatia- 
faelioo  at  the  recent  eompletion  of  one  of  the  moat  TalnaUe  of  ita  ondertakingi-^ 
nanely,  a  aeries  of  treatiaes  on  Political  Philosophy,  embracing  a  riew  of  the  priaci- 
plea  and  different  forms  of  Gorernmcnt  that  have  existed  in  the  world ;  by  whidi  one 
•f  the  greatest  blanks  in  our  grarer  literature  has  been  admirably  snpplied.  We  hope 
to,  ho  able,  erelong,  to  giro  a  detailed  acronnt  of  this  BOtt  lasportani  aerwa. 


nctoiii^  mmwM  ov  «i«laiid. 


0{  tibia  mM  ftmk:,  are-  teOMiie  absolMify  iMowniV  to  jtlGwd 
tt  pkamM^  wbedirir.  in  Uttory  dr  hi3loric«l  fielldii.  We  am 
ao  loBger  Idenite  PlaAttigeneitiriioeft  and  prwowWv  ia  t^^ 
gad)  and  cbaaacter  atf  aMdMrn  coarto:;;  nor  llie  oounciHors  Anf| 
cfaaaeelbfs  ot  the  middle  ages,  wiOt  their  lentlaieatg  dothod» 
ar  tkeir  motinres  described,  in  the  diction  which  belongs  to  the 
poliCieal .phihMophy  of  modani  cabinets:  all  which  tbing8  no 
more  ahOoked  the  pvejiidiees  of  onr  ancestcdn^  a  few  .geneca-f 
tiomagOt  than  the.  periwig  in  which  Garriok  enacted  .^acbetk^ 
As  far  ai  pidWiresqaa  dBactraad  ihe  minnle  particularities  whic^ 
give  colour  to  hidtory  and  fiction  ire  teonoetnedr  there  i#,  0S 
cotme,  nb  grodnd  foi*  ^atord  with  Ahia  pnogiessiveehang?  in 
pobJie  taatft.  It  it  an  advimoa  fowardsr  Uruiht  juat  .^f  the  ^ifie 
Uad  ai  the  iiaproVemehIa  from:  the  Chinesi^Gothic  of  Straw? 
bferry  Hill  to  the  dedgaaof  KijckfoDd  and  Barry.  ]Bui  when 
the  matter  ia  a  little :  more  deeply  enqnired  into^  Ihe  f«estuMI 
wjiich  wq  propoaed  at  starling,  inerit^ly  for6t»  itadf  ,vpmi 
oiif  minda.  .  It  is  jio£  only  ^irheth^.theis^waa  Idol  more  vigour, 
and  manliness  m  the' codceptions  of  less ,  eritioal  diiys^  hi»| 
Ifhelher  Iheiie  was  noi^  ia  thai  anasdy  mdreiof  aubfltantial  troth 

abo*'i-    ••    *•  •■  ■      ^i  '.    ^      :  '   J''.'"  J  i"  •    i« 

Th0  ancients,  ^  weihabWylad  Uttlb  or'nofhifcig  of  whm 
we;  now .  terak  antM(iiarste  lastei:  Their;  ddi^t  wis  (0  conn 
template 'MaBy  Ih^  abstract  mibroaosm  of  -qualities  a^ndipasn 
sions  belonging  to  all  ages  and  oolmtrie•llalike^'  stripped  oC 
CO*veoti&aal  trappings,  and  purposely  presented  to  theieye:in 
th»  rirople  and  majestic  r  naloednesl  of.  their  Own  stattaios.  .Haor, 
tory  (thai  is,  the  history  Vhich  entered:  iBJtd>  popular  edu^an 
fien)  was  with  .them  Kteaally  what  it  hais  been  terawd-^ph^ 
ksapkrjr  teaching  by  example.  A  ibetier  instance  to  explail^ 
onr  meaning  eannot  be  found,  than  in  the  pages  of  himj  wimi 
was  once  the  most  popular  of  iGredali  writem  with:  the  aMKkftl 
world«-^?ltttarGh.  No  dne'  who  reads  that  IssoiAating  an4hef». 
om.lall  to  be  struck. with  the  total  ahsenoe.  of  .every  tUn^. 
like  hislarieal  oohmriHg  and  costume  in  his  periiaits.  •  Esi  nelrer 
for'  a  isoaasnt. stops,  to  infonn  his  reader;  that  such  smi  anck 
an  actien;.was  morally  Insl  or  injust,  adcoidinf  :to  the  nDtiona 
pratailmg  at.  Ihe^  tima^  m  in  the.  oovatij  Where  itrwuperW 


y^ 


fenii#d'.  '•  Bb  Mt«r  tp&aU  lb  us  of  Ae  ^tptftt  iof  the  affs'  •! 
Parides,  or  Thesiisloelet,  or  Fabriciiis.  Througkoui  the  whole 
of  his  work,  tlio  history  of  the  world  eppeurs  withoiil  any 
{lenpective  irhatcrrer  ;  die  most  diitaat  and  <  asest  recent  age 
ebloui^  exactly  alike.  Thie  geacral  stale. of  mankiiid  aadcml 
society  is  as  completely  semething  issunrad  -and  constant »  as 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  is  with  experiasental  phi-^ 
losophers.  AU  this,  to  readers  irabaed  with  ihe  modem  eri* 
lical  spirit ,  predooes  a  want  of  verisimilitade.  Their  muidi 
are  with  diflieulty  interested  in  the  expieits.of  heroes,  when 
Are  absence  ^of  all  local  colooriiig  conlinoaUy  gives  an,  ideal, 
abstract  character  to  both  hero  and  exploit.  And  the  cense* 
^oence  is,  if  we  are  not  mistaken^  thdt  Plutarch  is  not  nearly 
so  popular  an  author^— certaihlynot  with  the  fnU-grewn  sivd«^ 
6bci  probably,  not  even  with  the  yonng-^as  heretofore.  It  is 
tery  difficnll  lo  turn  to  his  simple  narratites  from  the  disquj-^ 
Sitions  of  Niebnhr  and  Arnold.  It  is  in  Tain  to  represent  to 
dtlfteWes  that  Plutarch  ought  to  be  read  as  a  writer  of  phi-' 
losephical  rdmaAice ,  and  that  as  such  his  exoeileness  aie  nn*- 
altered  by  his  want  of  anlMfuarian'  acici*acy«  The  answsr  is, 
that  half  the  pleasure  they  give  is  derived  from  confidence  ift 
flMir  general  truth.  Wbien  Ibat  ilUision  is  dortroyed,  (he 
beauties  of  his  style  may  Command  admiration ;  hoi  he  is  too 
inaftificial  a  writer  to  excite  that  sort  of  interest  which  we 
derive  fnNta  fictitious  naimtive.. 

'■  •  Or  let  tis  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  greater  than  Plutardi , 
and- consider  the  light  in  which  the  main  features  of  our  an- 
nals are  presented  in  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare.  Theie 
b  np-Meuring  of  time  or  place  about  them.  The  haogh^ 
chiefs- in  whom  his  readers,  when  he  constituted  half  the' 
Kteratuiis:  of  the  many,  found  their  types  of  heroic  majesty*— - 
HetipM  aiid  Mowbray,  Clifford  and  Warwick  •-^  are  gigantic 
imagte  of  warrion,  unreal  as  historical  portraits,  real  only  as 
figures  of  men.  Their  language  and  passions  are  of  all  ages; 
their  oiitward  characteristics  are  not  distinctly  marked  as 
belonging  to  any.  Yet  they  formed  hot  merMy  the  delight^ 
but  the  great  hh(torical  repertory  of  the  ordinaiy  students  of 
farmer  times.    Shakspeare's  heroes  are  heroes  still  i  but  they 
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bisteffjr'  calls  hj  ihe  saoie  Aames  ,  biii  Bkedcrws  like  Achillea . 
and  AjaoL,  We  are  qitile  Awre  Ihat  uro  one  in  our  days  ^»HU 
refn^dt  the  fii^e  of  Marbon^h's  confessidn,  of  having  learned 
Ufilory  if  oak  these  dramas;  and  we  are  by  no  means  cetlifo 
thai  the  J  have  not-Ioet  some  portion  of  their  popularity;  that, 
however  hif b  we  may  slill  carry  our  iddlatry  of  Shakspeafe, 
this  di*>i^ioi  at  least  of  hiii  mi^ty  works  is  not  quite  what 
it  once.waa--^  the  maaual  of  boyhood,  and  the  delight  6t  all 
sges* 

Humo  Has  far  too  earekas  a  writ^,  even  if  the  taste  el  the 
pHblic  in  his  lime  had  required  it,  to  trouble  himself  wUbthe 
mixuile  l^MMir  ntocesBaffy  for  this  kind  of  investigation.  Ac-, 
cordingly,  the  reader  finds  fiCtle  in  hi»  pages  lo  briug  him 
aeqfiiainled  with  the  aaliquariaii  details  of  history  :  aMiougb- 
hfe.mre  sagacity  eoahled  him  to  estimate  the  broader  and  roove 
general  inflaeace  of  the  spirit  of  each  paiiieular  time  m  the^ 
chamicteva  oflmen,  in  a. manner  whidh  the  soundest  aatiqaary 
ceirid  w>t  have  surpilssied .  This  eharacterialic  ia  well  observed. 
o»  by  the  aalhora  of  the  HUii^ry  before  as.  ^  We  wouldi 
seareely  alMapt,'  they  say,  *ta  defend  the  prejudices  and  the 
/  minor  inaocuraeies  of  Hume :  but,  it  seeqos  to  us,  thai  snf-* 
*•  fipient.  aceonnt  is  not  made  of  the  wonderful  quickness  and 
*•  sagaeity.  of  that  great  writer,  and  mdst  admirable  of  narra- 
^  tera,  whose  intuitive  perception  generally  made  up  for  his 
'  indolenee  in  ezaindniBg  records  and  original  authorities/  But 
all  the.  ahiUty  of  Hume  has  scaredy  rescued  him  from  the 
compoinative  neglect  -which  change  of  style  has  occasioned.  We 
dmabt  whether  he  has  so  many  readers  now  aa  formerly; 

if  thia  he  the  case  with  Hume  himself,  much  more  is  it  so 
wilh.  inferior  writers  of  the  philosophic  school  which  |Nrevailed 
ia  the  last  oentary ;  ^^  such  for  example,  as  Lord  Lyttleton , 
wheee  '^  History  of  Henry  U.'  is  now  *  as  generally  kieglec^ed 
aa  k  was  onee  admired  as  a  model.  And  these  examples  will 
show,  more  or  lev,  the  manner  in  which  we  have  suggested 
thalaatiqaariaa  study  may  injure  historical  taste.  In  seeking* 
with  exchvive  eameatness  to  realize  past  ages  to  our  imagina- 
tieii,  we  ran  the  risk  of  k»ing  siffht  of  those  geaferal  cfaarac- 
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teri^es  eomtnon  to  men  in  all  circumstances,  in  oor  attention  < 
to  those  which  are  distinctive.  Substantial  reality  no  lon^ 
Slices  as  —  we  must  have  outward  verisimilitude  also  ;  and 
we  become  apt  to  mistake  the  show  for  the  substance.  We 
withdraw  our  eyes  from  the  man  himself,  to  fix  them  on  hw 
coat-of-mail,  trunk  hose,  or  periwig;  and  history  becomes 
rather  a  gallery  of  pictures  than  a  series  of  examples. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  change  which  more  accurate 
knowledge  effects  in   our   notions  of  distant    countries.     The 
more  distinctly  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  these  are  brought 
before  us  by  observers,  the  more  vivid  our  idea  of  the  people 
themselves,  the  more  different  we   conceive  them    from    our- 
selves.    Writers  of  Voltaire's  days,  used  to  draw  examples  of 
government  and  manners  from  China.     We  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  China  now,  and  the  attempt  seems  absurd.     We 
conceive  a  Chinese  as  a  being  of  habits  and  prejudices  framed 
on  such  utterly   different   principles  from  our  own  ,  that  w« 
should  as  soon  seek  for  lessons  from. the  ways  of  some  inga^ 
nious  race  of  monkeys,  as  from>  the   wisdom  of  the  Emperor 
Kang-hi  and  his  Mandarins.   There  was  a  time  when  satire  oo 
European  institutions  was  conveyed  under  the  fadiioAable  form 
of  Persian  Letters ,  Turkish  Spie»y  and  Travels  of  Chinese 
Philosophers:    in  which  the  imaginary  writers  were  for  tile 
most  part  a  sort  of  cosmopolite  personages,  but  slightly  cover- 
ed with  the  costume  appropriated  to  their  respective  character, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Grub  Street  of  the  Freneh  metropolis ; 
resembling  the  real  individuals  about  as  much  as  did  the  re- 
generated Turks,  Savages,    and  Englisfainen,  in  the  procession 
of  Anacharsis  Clootz,  the  ^orator  of  the  human  race/  Why  does 
this  fashiOfi  no  longer  please?     Because  we  have  become  cu- 
rious abwt  the  real  habits    and    character   of  Osmanlis  and 
Persians  ;  and,  if  we  can  any  longer  tolerate  them  «tting  as 
philosophic  censors  of  ourselves,  it  must  be  in  the  grotesque 
vein  of  'Hajji  Baba/     The  same  advantages  which  improved 
communication,  and  the  passion  for  travelling,^ liave  performed 
for  us  in  regard  to  space,  have  been  achieved  for  us  in  regard 
to  Hme  by   our  antiquarians  ^  but,  far  more. than  by  all  the 
rest ,  through  the    genius  of  the  one  great   innovator  of  this 
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age*— <^  him  who,  like  Shakspeare,  seized  on  the  fmm  whi^ 
had  become  popular  in  his  lime,  to  give  it  an  immortal  sub- 
slanee.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  Walter  Scott,  by  his 
pre-emineat  success,  has  changed  the  n^liole  tone  and  charge- 
ter  of  historical  literature.  Be  has  subsCftuted  Ihe  pidvres^ue 
for  the  philosophical  style.  ^  - 

U  is  curious  to  trace  the  still  more  important  effects  of  this 
^hlinge  OB  .the  poKtibal  province  of  history.  It  has  done  far 
more  towards  extinguishing' the  old  reverence  for  the  V^isdom 
of  our  ancestors ,  than  all  the  philosophy  and  tiberalism  of 
which  this  age  is  accused.  We  appeal  to  those  among  our 
readers  who.  have  eontracted  the  prevalent  tast  for  antiquarian 
study,  whether  this  is  not  one  of  its  inevitable  conseqpiences. 

It  does  not  engender  a  contemptuous  or  sneering  spirit:  fw 
from  it.  But  it  fixes  the  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  oldtimes, 
until  all  resemblance  between  theii  and  the  present  is  lost 
^ght  of.  We  acquire  a  habit  of  contemplating  our  ancestors, 
eertainly  not  as  ignorant  barbarians,  as  the  conceit  of' another 
school  represented  them ;  but  as  quaint ,  respectable  oddities, 
Tery  much  to  be  admired  and  studied,  but  altogether  incom- 
mensurable  with  ourselves— --people  of  a  diiereit  standard.  It 
is  sfjaroely  fifty  years  since  it  was  still  the'  fashion  to  cite 
.N^man  and  Plantagenet  precedent  ^^  to  speak  in  similar  law- 
guage  of  the  Pariiaments  of  Edward  the  First  and  Geoi^ge  tfae 
First— 4o  derive  almost  all  our  political  system  from  the'  mid- 
dle ages.  '  Soch  vfews  are  very  rarely  expressed  ^t  Ihe  pre- 
sent day.  'Ptynne  and  Lilburne  could  identify  ibemiseAves,  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  English  IVeedom^  with  Earl  War^ntie  and 
Simon  de  Montfort — what  Reformer  could  do  so  now?  Aebtt, 
the* regicide ,  on  his  trial,  gravely  referred  to  Saxdti  times  as 
giving  authority  for  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Connnons.  This  would  tfiow  pass  fbr  burlesque.  The  anti- 
quarian lawyer  now  busies  himself  in  traciiig  the  pedJgrcse  6f 
our  Tliberties,  not  in  expounding  their  principles.  Heiin^sCM 
hiatdriear origin  of  the  constitution,  in  Magna  Charta  and  the 
records  of  the  Gttsti  Couscil;  but,  more  aocinralely  versed  in 
these  than  hi6  predecessors  ,  he  regarda  tkem  as  the  work  of 
tiaaes  altogether  distiaet  from  our  own  ,  and  from «  which  no 
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jaalog<Mis  precedents  can  be  drawn.  Bticke:,  ccNnprehengiyie 
^nd  phtk)0opbical  as  his  views  were,  did  aot  besitate  to  asieit, 
ttkai  our  ancestors  of  the  middle  ages  had  left  us  notfaiBg'  to 
learn  in  the  priMiples  of  govemnent  and  politieal  Uberty. 
Xj^  vaost  zealous  Anti-Jacobin  would  hartfj  TenlaK  now  on 
so  sweeping  a  declaration. 

Thus  ii  happens ,  by  a  paradoxical  result ,  that  increased 
IpevereQce  for  antic^ity  teads  to  the  negleet  of 'it  ;--*4hat  iiia- 
iory,  fre«.  being  stiidied  with  a  more  intense  iniesest ,  siiAs 
from  4he  rank  ot  ^  philosophy  teaching  by  example,'  ivlo  the 
-category  of  amateursiiip  and  verttt.  Thus  it  will  be,  in  ail 
probability,  with  an  important  branch  of  historical  knowledge, 
in  which  so  great  a  revival  of  interest  has  very  reoently  taken 
iplaee,  within  and  nut  of  this  country-^the  study  of  ^ecbl^as- 
tical  a&tiquities.  The  more  iclosely  and  crttically  Ae  ancient 
.ehiiroh  is  contemplated^  the  leas  endeavomr  will  be  mais  to 
revive  it**the  more  strongly  the  disctepancies  between  its  age 
ami  ours  will  be  impressed  on  the  imagination.  Such  cense- 
qvenoes  are  certainly  little  apprehended  by  those  who  are  wyw 
most  eager  in  the  pursuit ;  but  they  appear  to  us  likely  fo 
follow,  to  my  the  least,  from  a  very  simple  laW  of  mr  mature. 
Whai  we  see  dimly  and  distantly,*  we  can  colour  as  imfieam^ 
mi  bring  as  near  as  we  please  ,  by  the  power  of  famtf. 
When  .the  perspective  is  di$iioct ,  illusion  is  .  impossiUe*  Mo 
Me  but  a  child  is  deceived  by-tfae  apparent  neamem  -of  an 
object  seen  through  a  telescope  ;  and  all  the  improvements  in 
modeva  arts ,  which  have  hrought  the  heavenly  hodies  move 
idosely  within  oar  ken  ,  do  hut  strengthen ,  4o  An  fnatruefeM 
mind,  the  awful  feeling  of  their  enormous  distance. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  confess  to 
having  caught  so  much  of  the  infeeiion  of  modem  aaitquariaii^ 
ism^  that  the  ^bool  of  Hume  and  Aobertson  noi^  appears  to 
us  ool4  and  colourless ,  from  4he  want  of  that  a|lpropriate 
finish  for  which  we  have  acquired  an  appetite.  In  emnnams 
we  belaeve,  with  many,  we  are  apt,  in  surveying  aneient'times, 
to  Cancy  odrselves^transported  into  amitherpiafnet,  peopled  by 
different  beings  firom  those  around  ns;-  In  Walter  Scott,  or 
the  numer<His'<hijftorians  'of  his  school, ^amdimit  events  tad  per^ 
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jiteages  6ecm  lo  us  uniwal  in  one  .flense,  Iwrl  in  -mttkher :  -we 
ffoco^aiee  a  imtk  and  >d]8l)iiio(ne&,  met  atf  if e  had  iMPmt  to^- 
fore  perceived  ;  but  thej  are  the  truth  and  distinctness  ci-^m 
dream.  We  see  4he  baronial  cattle,  ihe  monafllierjF;  the  liattle- 
mented  iowa,  with  their  antiipie  inhabitanlSy  of  wbooi  'it 
seems  to  us  that  in  the  pages  of  HuMe  and  Bohertaon  we  onffy 
read:  and  yet  we  caa  .hardij*  persuade  oursehres  dist  tfaey 
were  deniiwns  of  6nr  ^actual  world — thtft  the  same  sun  sbMK 
IB  the  ^dat'k  ages'  which  shines  now;  or  die  same  wastes 
wafted  Ihe  igftlleys  of  Mornan  William,  which  arei  imw  Ami- 
rowed  by  the  dainty  c<fo)utioBs  of  >ihe  Yadit  Club.  Our  imi^ 
tifuarhns  attU  analyze  choniers  and  pecerds,  to  catch,  if  pes- 
sible  ,  the  spirit  of  the  old  English  oonrtiiution  ;  but  they 
convey  to  us  little  interest  in  fts  lessons  ;  and  wie  no  ^nger 
fed  lempled  to  apply  them  to  Ihe  politics  of  the  existing  woi14. 
Others  become  critieaUy  learned  in  tracing  the  vesleges  «f 
ancient  4ieYotion :  but  these  only  place  the  reality  further  fn»m 
us,  until  we  are  tempted  io  fancy  that  the  canonixed  dead 
were  of  a  different  race  from  ours,  and  ihat  medem  friely 
cannot  be  rekifidfed  at  thseir  aAes. 

The  *  Pictorial  History  of  England/  now  before  os ,  aeems 
to  b^  the  Yery  thin^  required  by  the  popular  taste  of  Mie 
present  day  ;--*  adding  to  the  advantage  of  a  clear  historical 
oarrative,  ^1  the  vacried  iUustrattons  of  which  the  subject  'k 
capable.  After  the  fashion  iirst  introduced  by  Dr.  Henry^  Ae 
authors  have  divided  their  subject  into  periods;  the  narrative 
of  civil  and  military  events  in  each  being  followed  by  chapi- 
ters on  4he  history  of  religion,  the  constitution  and  laws,  the 
condition  of  the  people,  national  industry,  manndrs  and  cas- 
toms.  And  almost  every  ^ge  in  ibe  earlier  veiumes  is  en- 
riched wi^h  appropriate  woodcuts,  generally  of  able  execution 
— dre^s^s^  arms,  industrious  eoiployments,  sports,  copied  from 
illunMnated  manuscripts  of  the  periods  to  which  they  belong*^ 
views  of  aceiics  rendered  famous  by  historical  evienis  ,  taken 
from  draletngs  or  prints  as  near  the  period  as  could  be  obi- 
Isined— sample  illustrations  of  architecture  and  sculpture;  por 
traits,  aild  facH5imiles--and,  here  and  there,' cuts  from  hislo«- 
rical  pictuypeii  :  but  these  are  so  few;  and,  for  tbe  most  pari. 
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from  sucb  indiffeivttt  origiaab,  (English  art  affording  hardly 
any  better,)  that  they  might  have  been  omitted  with  little 
loas. 

The  authorship  of  the  narrative  of  'civil  and  military  tran^ 
actions,'  by  far  the  longest  portion  of  the  work,  is  claiitied 
by  Mr.  Macfarlane.  The  labour  and  pafius  bestowed  upon  it 
have  evidently  been  great.  The  tone  of  it  is  easy  and  free, 
«nd  the  narrative  often  poissesses  a  degree  of  spirit  which  is 
rarely  accompanied  with  so  much  industry.  We  have  seldom 
met  with  pleasanter  reading  —  as  far  as  what  may  be  called 
the  mechanical  part  of  reading  is  concerned  ;  although  the 
freedom  of  the  style  sometimes  seems  to  us  to  run  a  little  too 
much  into  an  off-hand,  essay-like  manner;  to  which,  perhaps, 
the  constant  recurrence  of  the  critical  'we'  a  little  contributes. 
Before  we  had  discovered  his  name,  we  had  little  doubt 
ia  hailing  him  a  countryman  of  our  own.  At  this  conclusion 
we  had  arrived,  from  the  very  extraordinary  proportion  which 
the  affairs  of  good  old  Scotland  occupy,,  in  what  is  specifically 
called  '  a  Pictorial  History  of  England.'  In  another  charac- 
teristic, we  should  not  be  very  willing,  whatever  some  may 
say, to  recognize, namely ,  in  thekind  of  modern  and  modish  affec- 
tation of  patronizing  superiority  with  which  the  author  is  apt 
to  set  off  his  own  moral  elevation  above  the  creatures  of  post 
days,  whose  action  and  character  he  has  to  portray — despising 
dl  things,  sneering  at  all  things,  puffing  himself  up  with  all 
things.  Even  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  the  Harrys 
and  Edwards — the  Barons  and  Prelates  of  the  Plantagenet  days 
— are  made,  one  by  one,  to  cut  but  a  very  sorry  figure.  The 
great  moral ,  even  in  that  division  ,  seems  to  be  the  worth- 
lessness  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  times  —  the  casual  and 
excejptional  character  of  good  men  and  good  institutions  ,  the 
vanity  of  history  itself.  But  when  we  come  down  to  the  days ' 
of  religious  and  political  struggle,  our  historian  becomes  the 
very  '  Smelfungus'  of  antiquarian  annalists.  For  a  long  way 
he  is  perfectly  impartial  in  his  judgments.  There  is  no  pre- 
ference for  one  member  of  the  oscillating  line  of  the  Tudors 
over  another.  When  the  pendulum  sways  to  the  Protestant 
side,  Mr.  Macfarlane  dwells  manfully  on  the  inconsistencies  of 
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Ihe  Protectants;  whenthe  Romaarists  rise  again, he  pointa out, with 
the  same  aouteness,  their  ignorance  and  bigoted  violence ;  and 
signalizes,  with  equal  satisfaction,  this  misrepresentations  of 
Burnet  and  of  Lingard.  Only  poor  Mary  Stuart  meets  with  consi- 
derable favour  at  his  hand — partly,  we  suspect,  from  spite  against 
Elizabeth  ,  partly  from  paradox  ,  and  partly  from  patriotism. 
But  when  we  reach  a  later  age,  the  class  to  which  the  writer 
belongs  becomes  conspicuous  enough.  In  the  Stuart  era,  he 
stands  detected .  And  here  we  must  confess'^-^as  far  as  Reviewers 
may  —  we  have  thought  ourselves  licensed  to  give  a  rather 
more  cursory  attention  to  his  narrative.  We  have  read  the 
pleadings  of  advocates  on  both  sides  of  the  great  quarrel,  un- 
til we  do  fancy  ourselves  pretty  fully  possessed  with  all  that 
rhetoric  and  sophistry  can  do  to  cloud  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  ,  to  make  black  white  ,  and  put  sweet  for  bitter.  If 
we  are  sometimes  astonished  at  the  strange  representations  which 
clerical  writers  still  not  unfrequently  address  to  the  world, 
in.  tbe  shape  of  panegyrics  on  Laud ,  or  romantic  narratives 
of  the  limes  of  the  great  Rebellion,  scarcely  less  unlike  the 
truth  appears  to  us  the  laboured  overdrawing  of  the  very 
modern  republican  school.  We  do  not  say  that  our  author 
belongs  to  it ;  but  he  has  borrowed  not  a  little  of  its  style 
and  eipression.  .We  are  not  alluding  to  Utopian  republicanism 
of  the  Godwin  cast ,  for  which,  wildly  unreal  as  it  was,  we 
always  felt  some  respect — which  worshipped  the  dream  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,  and  saw  despots  alike  in  the  monarch 
whom  it  displaced  and  the  soldier  who  destroyed  it ; — but  to 
that  more  modern  kind  ,  which  finds  a  justification  for  all 
things  in  victorious  energy  ;  which  despises  the  scrupulous 
palterer,  adores  the  keen  aiid  active,  above  all  the  successful, 
doer — the  overthrower  of  prejudices,  the  puller  down  of  esta- 
blishments, the  conqueror  of  ^formulas,'  whose  hero  is  the 
Leveller,  not  the  Commonwealth's  man  ;  which  cannot  find 
words  to  express  the  profundity  of  its  admiration  for  the  *  won- 
derful '  Cromwell,  and  sees  nothing  in  Charles  but  the  casuist 
and  the  tyrant  ;  which  points  out,  with  most  prudish  accu- 
racy, every  falsehood  and  evasion  by  which  the  poor  baited 
King  sought. to  baffle  his  multitudinous  pursuers,  and  can  pass 
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over^  iwiihpiit  «  «ord  o£  eemimi,.  th«  Mbtle  artifitas)  by  Whidi 
flhe  ArchrdiasemUer  wnmgbl  Us  way  to  sopreme  power ;  ~^ 
Cbougk  tb&  first  were,  after. ali,  IhiI  tke  doublings  of  tbe  luml* 
cd  l»are  ;  the   others ,   the  crafty    prowlings  of'  the  beasi   of 

prey. 

We  cattiiot  but  have  some  respect  for  tke  tenacity  of  choh 
raseter  which  makes  Englishmen  fight  over  the  battles  of  two 
hundred  years  agos  with  all  the  zea}  a»d  all  the  p«rty-^rit 
of  the  gaheraiioB  whiek  enacted  them  ;  and  fancy  the  hoHMir 
of' their  poUtical  principles  invoWed  in  tlie,  repolation  of  each 
aster  iir  those  scenes,  who  has  long  since  gone  to  an  account, 
ia  which  the  right  or  wrong  of  his  side  of  tbe  quarrel  will 
avail  him  little  indeed.  Yet  it  is  wearisome  to  find  eTery 
aew  publicatifMi  assuming  the  same  party  chacaeter ;  the  sane 
fallacies,  the  same  casoistry,  reproduced  on  onie  side  and  the 
olher,  as  if  the  writer  was  in  the  most  unaffiscted  ignorance 
of  aU.  the  posMioBs  which  have  been  estabKshed  by  the  adver- 
sftry.     K  is  so   easy  a  task  to  write  history  in  this  fashion ! 

By  siJijiecting  to  minute  evitiieisfli  all  the  narratives  of  Ym 
(^ponents,  and  repeating  without  enquiry  the  statements  of 
his  partizanS'r  a  Laud  or  a  Cromwell  may  be  equally  w^H 
made  saints,  while  a  Hampden  or  a  Montrose  may  be  turned 
iiBU>  petty   intriguers  by    pursuing   the  contrary    process.  (*) 

(*)  An  iDstanoe  of  this  sort  of^criticism,  on  a  small  scale»  will  be  foudd  in  the  wa| 
in  which  one  or  tvo  oC  the  common  anecdotes  about  Cromwell  are  treated.  For 
exampfe ,  at  the*  trial  of  Henry  Marten,  *  a  servingman  of  the  name  of  Ewer,  who 
^hnd  some-  tiaae  aevwd  bfni,  was  pnt  into  tb«  box.  Afler  ^mg  bnvvheottn.  by  tke 
*couTueI,  this  aaa  said,  «  Mj  lord,  I  did  see  a  pea  in  3Tp.  Gromweirs   kand*  and 

*  he  marked  Mr.  Marten  in  th<*;  face  wilh  it,  and  Mr.  Marten  did  the  like  to  him; 
'  bat  f  did  not  see  any  one  set  his  hand,  though  I  did  see  a  parchment  there  wilk  a 

*  great  many  seats  on  it.»— *Aad  this,'  adds  the  author,  *  is  all  the  eridedee  tbat  we 

*  bgve  for  a  fllory  whkk  itf  coMlintly  ^oted  to  prOYc  the  barbak-ooa  and  rnstic  boi' 
'.  Coonery  of  Cxotnwell/  If  ^e  were  disposed  to  eeply  in  ibe  same  pleading  vtin,  om 
ao  trifling  a  matter,  wd  might  say  that  it  is  very  hard  that  the  plain  story  of  poor 
£wer,  who  is  brought  on  tbe  page  of  history  only  to  say  these  four  or-  five  words, 
should  be  thus  slfghtingly  ftvated;  that  tbe  *  browbeating'  of  the  coiuisel  rather seeraa 
|»  show  that  the  witnasa  was  reluctant  to  repeat  against  his  old  master^a  story  trbicb 
he  had  probably  often  told  in  conyersation  ;  that  Marten,  who  was  voluble  enoagb  on 
the  occasion ,  offered  no  denial ,  bat  seemed  (o  imply  tbe  truth  of  some  sudi  charge 
by  his  joke,  that  sportireness  *  shewed  no  raalioe  ;  *  and  that  there  is  other  eridence 
to  show  the  levity  %hidi  CrumweU  thooght  fit  to  nssumo  at  that  critical  momcat. 
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Bitlil  is  iri-vAnJ'ta  look  Cor  better. tkinfp.  Sistdiy  witt  sttll 
Wi,  Jg-  kentofere^  vh  tfkbrcAse  ftvc  cleTet  pleaders  ^^hile  Xng- 
)lted>T6inaii»  divided  between  Wbigs  and  Tories  ,  Dissenters 
and  Ckunhaien ;  while  eack  holds  himself  personally  answ^iv 
aUefier  tie  Gharader  of-  all  .kis  race,  dowh  from  Thomas  k 
Beoket  and  Wjclifie  fespeetivelj  ;  and  each  closes  every  ar« 
gument  with  the  konest  avowal  of  the  Otichess  de  la  Fert^«*«^ 
Tiens  ,'mon  enfaht^  je  ne  vols  que  mm  qui  aie  toujours 

ffWIfOft.. 

Bui  it  is  the  earlier  psErt  of  this  History  to  which,  indd^ 
pendtint  of  all  poHfical  merits  and  demerits,  the  greatest-^  inle^ 
ve^  altliches;  and  here  the  author  s  spirit  and  freedom  of 
aanrative  afford  really  no  small  attraction.  It  is  a  compila^ 
tion^  and'  plnet^nds  io^  no  other  merit ;  but  sUch  a.  copipilatiom 
•^ludiciously .  and  k^adahly  executed,  adopting  in*  maily  places 
thi9*  very  words  of  tb$  contemporary  narratives/,  and  keeping 
aa  clo^  to  the  pjcturesque  character  as  the  subjects  will  ^diiiiC 
•^is  certniuly  among  the  most  agreeable  ibrms  of  historyl 
Nor  should  we  at  all  quarrel  with  the  compilers  for  honestly 
avowing  the  use  which  Hkej  have  made  of  (Aher  compilers. 
,Ch)fie  and  original  investigation,  in  a  work  of  so  popular  A 
kind  as  'this;  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for ;  but  we  are  sorry 
to  see;  that,  9&  far  as  we  can  discover,  they  have  failed  in 
diWDg  this  justice  to  one,  at  least,  whom  they  have  very  large- 
ly used.  In  the  i^eigns  of  the  Norman  kings,  the  narrative 
of ^  Civil  and  Military  Transactions'  is  borrowed,  in  many 
places  word  for  word,  from  Thierry's  Histoire  des  Normands 
en  Angleterre.  Not  only  is  this  substantially  the  case  through- 
out ;  but,  in  many  of  the  most  picturesque  and  animated  por- 
tions of  the  story,  the  writer  has  transferred  the  Frenchman's 
narrative  bodily  into  his  own  work.  If  the  reader  wishes  to 
examine  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  let  him  compare  the  story 
of  the  youth  of  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I.,  (vol.  i.  p.  406,) 
with  Thierry,  book  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  320  of  the  duodecimo 
edition ; — the  shipwreck  of  Henry  I.'s  son  (ib.  M*)  with  Thierry, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3{h3;  —  the  description  of  the  people  of  the  south 
of  France  at  the  time  of  the  French,  conquest,  (ib.  &&>5,  Thierry, 
iii.  93;)— the  death  of  Henry  II.,  (ib.  1^71,  Thierry,  iii.  840;) 
VOL.  n.  48 
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u^the  wliole  ndation  of  the  wan  betw^s  tliat  king  aid  Ub 
sons,  thai  of  the  military  ereiits  of  (he  Norman  eooqnest,  anl 
many  other  parts ,  vhich  we  have  collated.  Nor  is  tfafis^  all*. 
The  foot*notes  of  Thierry's  work'  are  enriched  wlih  copiens 
references  to  original  authorities.  These  enr  compifer  has  k«v^ 
rowed  by  wholesale,  Without  an  intimation^  as  far  as  we  haw 
disebvered,  that  theyare  takeh  at  seconds-hand.  (')   / 

This  seems  to  us  hardly  consistent  with  the  honourable  deal- 
ing which  even  compilers  ought  to  exemplify ;  and  we  notice 
it  the  more^  on  account  of  the  little  attention  which  the  ad- 
mirabk  work  of  Mr.  Thierry  has  met  with  in  England,  If 
Thierry  owed  (as  he  probably  did)  the  direction  of  b»  nlifrf 
to  this  subject  to  the  noble  sketch  drawn  by  Walter  Soott  m 
ivanhoe ,  this  is  one  instance  of  the  great  indirect  serticea 
which  the  great  novelist  has  rendered  to  history,  in  origiaaK 
ity  and  in  faithfulness,  and  that  spirit  of  happy  conjecture 
which  has  raised  Niebnhr  to  the  first  rank  in  literatmre,  we 
know  few  historical  writers  of  the  second  order  who  can  i>e 
compared  with  Thierry.  If  he  has  sometimes  ridden  his  hobby 
too  unmercifully,  this  serves  only  to  render  the  comparison 
between  him  and  Niebuhr  the  more  accurate.  It  is  but  rarely, 
at  all  events,  that  he  has  done  so,  although  it  is  amusing  to 
see  how  the  same  subject-matter  assumes  a  different  coloariag 
when  seen  by  the  light  of  the  several  theories  of  historians  ; 
as  when  the  history  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  in  which  Hume  and 
Lyttletoh  saw  the  druggie  between  polity  and  priestcrajft,  and 

(*)  When  bo  giTct  ^n  •xpUiution  of  some  qooCation  of  Thierry**,  (vhidh  it  rarely  J 
it  if  not  alwayi  luceeMful.     Thierry  quotes  the  lines  of  a  Troabadoar*— 

*£  m*  plai  qnan  la  trega  es  fracha 
Dels  Baterlins  e  dels  Tornes ;  * 
vbitfh  be  translates— 

<  La  fr^ve  des  sterKngs  avee  les  tenmois.' 

Tbts  oer  author  explaiis  as  follows :  — '  The  Sterlings  end  the  Tomes,  ike  Katur^ 
fing*  amd  the  people  ef  Towndne,  a$  ikey  tmUed  tke  fwenkk  «W  BmgUtik.'  11» 
resder  hardly  need  be  told,  that  these  words  meen  pound*  tteding,  snd  Upre*  l&Bt-' 
nou }  and  half  the  point  of  the  Boldier-poet*s  Terse  is  lost  by  the  mistake ;  for  tke 
fouthem  Prenchmen  were  generally  made  aware  of  the  breach  of  ^troce  betweea  the 
Kittg  of  France  and  his  puissant  TaftsI,  by  the  eircoUtion  of  their  eoiMge  U  bs^ 
ih*  #e(Tie4a  of  Gaseen  s|>ea^b0.  , 
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Mr.  Fronde  tto  warfare  between  the  chnttch  and  tli^  wbrld  4 
beooiMS,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tbieney,  a  mere  <een^  in  Iba 
Igmf  drama  of  Saxons  and  Normans.  Bnl  this  can  hardlj  be 
eaUed  a  detraction  from  his  merit.  If  Mr.  Thierry's  work 
irere  known  in  England  as  it  ought  to  be^  it  could  not 
htvn  becti  pillaged  thus  unscrupulously.  We  may,  perhaps^ 
in  so  voluminous  a  work  a&  that  before  us»  have  passed  over, 
without  observation ,  some  acknowledgtpent  of  the  debt ;  but 
we  have  lighted  upon  only  one  casual  reference  to  Thierry^ 
(voL  u  p.  358.)  We  have  not  made  the  experiment  of  com- 
paring ««r  authors  with  their  predecessors  in  other  parts,  and 
should  be  sorry  to  found  a  general  accusation  on  this  instanoe. 
We  perceive  that  they  own  very  fairly  their  obligation  to 
Barante  and  others,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Maid  of 
Arc,  (vol.  ii.  p.  77.) 

The  other  portions  of  the  work  are  perhaps  the  most  ori* 
ginal,  although  we  are  far  from  saying  that  they  are  perform- 
ed with  greater  ability ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  stud^t  of 
jnduresque  history  will  most  naturally  turn.  The  history  of 
Religion ,  and  that  of  Manners  and  Customs ,  are  principally 
•leouted  by  Mr.  Thomson — that  of  the  Gonstilution,  by  Mr. 
Biaset — ^the  remainder  by  various  writers ;  among  whom ,  we 
observe,  that  the  accounts  of  Costume  and  Furniture  (a  valuable 
and  entertaining  part )  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Planche  —  the 
account  of  Saxon  Literature  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis — that  of  the 
*'  Condition  of  the  People,'  not  finding  any  name  in  particular 
assigned  to  it,  we  refer  to  the  editor,  Mr.  Craik.  It  is  a  new 
head  in  a  modern'  history,  although  the  most  important  per- 
haps of  all ;  and  though  we  do  not  think  it  is  executed  with 
the  same  degree  of'  pains  as  the  other  parts  of  the  work , 
(probably  because,  although  materials  are  abundant,  there  are 
not  the  same  aids  towards  arranging  them, )  we  have  found 
much  to  interest  us  in  the  comparative  view  which  it  afforded 
of  the  course  of  social  change  (would  we  could  say  progress!) 
in  respect  of  the  comfort  and  general  condition  of  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes  first  on  the  state  of  our  people  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  —  that  is,  in  the  last  century  or  two  of 
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thaAAgkHSftEon  dommioni  when  the  coniaiotfbfis  of  Dufali 
iviur  bad  partially  ceased*  and  Danes  and  Saxoiis  divided  tlM 
soil  between  thein.  It  is  certain  that  we  should  be  far  wum§ 
if  we  supposed  the  condition  of  the  great  bvlk  of  that  people 
to  haVe  been  one  of  extreme  poterif  and  discouragement  $  if 
we  compared  it,  in  respect  of  physical  comfort,  wiUi  that  ia 
which  the  poofer  classes  of  many  nations  are  placed  at  the 
present  day — that  of  the  well-edacated  and  orderly,  but  miser- 
ably poor  peasantry  of  North  Germany,  or  of  the  mo^ne  ener* 
getic,  but  less  civilized,  and  even  more  distressed  cottar  clasn 
in  Ireland  —  or,  in  any  respect ,  with  that  of  the  miserable 
serfs  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  But  we  should  be  wrong^,  ako, 
if  we  compared  it,  as  has  sometimes  been  done  without  suf- 
ficient consideration ,  to  that  of  early  settlers  in  a  wide  and 
fertile  region,  who  enjoy  abundance  because  there  are  few  to 
share  it.  If  the  population  of  England  equalled  a  million  and 
a  half  when  'Domes-Day  Book'  was  compiled,  after  the  wide- 
wasting  desolation  of  the  Conquest,  it  cannot  have  faHen  short 
of  two  millions  in  the  reign  of  £dward  the  Confessor,  whick 
is  the  estimate  of  the  priesent  author  ;  -^  a  number  not  much 
smaller,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  than  that  of  the  State  oC 
Mew  York  at  the  present  day,  and  far  more  equdjy  distiibafr- 
ed  over  the  surface  ;  for  England  had  scarcely  any  ihiag 
deserving  the  name  of  a  town  ,  and  a  vast  number  of  vilr- 
lages. 

•  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  )ia5<  soarcely  been  suiEr 
ciently  adverled  to,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed  ,  all  the 
towns,  and  even  villages  and  hamlets,  which  England  yet  possesses, 
appear  to  have  exi^ited  from  the*  Saxon  times:  Ttiis  is  in  geneAl 
sufficiently  attested  by  their  mere  names,-  and  there  is  historical  «vid-> 
ence  of  the  fact  in  a  large  proportion  of  in^UJaces..  Oar  towjos  and 
villages  hav^  become  individually  larger  in  most  cases  in  the  course 
of  the  las(  eight  or  ten  centuries;  but  in  all  that  space  of  time  no 
very  great  addition  has  been  made  to  Oieir  number.  The  augmenta- 
tion which  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country  hftvc  Under-* 
gone,  vast  as  it  has  been^  in  the  coui^se  of  ^sa  many  ^es,  has  nearly 
all  found  room  to  collect  and  arrange  itself  around  the  old  ceolre^« 
This  fact  does  not  disprove  the  magnitude  of  the  increase  which  has 
been  made  to  the  numbers  of  the  people ;  for  the  extension  of  the 
circumference^  without  an^  multiplication  of  the  centres,  would  saf» 
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Set-to  »Mork  any  mctt  ifjorpmp^  Ihowgiwr > gra^ ; *  i^qt . •py^ffg' 'how, 
^ic^jf}coYq:9d.the.€X)WM'a^  actually  ifi  yf iih,  towvf^. M^^t  j^ii^^^>  idj 
1^  certainly  curious  to  reflect  that  tbey,  were  very"  fiearly  as  ni^- 
nierous  over  (he  greater  part  of  it 'in  th^  timeoTtli^SJixOTis.  And  V 
•nly'ill^t  tVrehtj-eijght  of  our  citilE^  i^  towns,  otf*  c^em  twie^  that 
mnber,  can  Jbetractd  tb  «:  Romab  orlgiW,  AJ^^aitnter  iii4<M^>l^. 
^-  ^axfins  for  t)iffir  .first.  ft>m>datijor|;  fi^nst  i>e  yevy  great ;  fiar,  •  as  ,wi) 
nave  seen,  nearly  all  thi^t  are  not  Roman  are  Saigon.  As  for  ooc 
villages,  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  present  division  of  the  cduntrf 
into  parishes  is,  almost  withotrt  any  aUei^ion,  as  old  at  least  as  the 
tenth  cK»itin*y,  would  aldaei  prorrle  that  the  Engliaii  viXkges  in  tbiit 
SaaLoti  tinwa  were* nearly. aanuiperous-aa  at  the  present  day.-.  » .^ 
Ltfc  it  be  coiy:ed^d  that'  maoy.of  the  villages  were  very  small,  oon- 
sisting, , perhaps,  of. only  a  dozen  or  two  of  cottages;  still  we  appr^' 
hend  the  facts  imply  a  diffusion  of  population  and  of  cultivatioh, 
vastly  beyond  what  can  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the' 
priricedirig' or  Roman'  period,  daring  which,  indeed,  the  counlry  fras 
Uray^rsed  in  vi^rio^3  directions  by.  noble  roads,' and  ornamented  with 
some  considerable  towns ;  but  does  not  appear,  from  any  notices  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  or  any  monuments  or  signs  that  remain,  to' 
bare  been  generally  covered  with  villages  of  any  description. »— (Vol.  I. 
pp.  84g,  i49.) 
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III  this. 'estiBuite  the.  aaatbor,  it  ia'obs^nred^ipiirposeljr  diare^ 
gudi  the  well-known  tradition  qliot0d  bj  Spe|iiiaii«  that  there 
w«m  more  thin  4S,000  pariA  chtirebea  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  €onqnett  -*-  a  tradition  with  whieh  the  I^te  Mr.. 
Gobbett ,  so  far  aa  wre  loaow,  was  unacifuainted  ;'  but  whieb 
weald  have  helped  him  otlt  ptodigioualy  ill  hi*  theory:  of  the 
depopulation  of  mod«m  Edgland .  ' Itappeurs/  aaya  the  aCrthor ,- 
m  a.  note  to  the  abb^e  •  paasage,  '*'  that  a  similar  exaggerated 

*  notion  of  the  nnmber  of  ^parishes  in  England  was  Jang  enler^ 
^tained.  kv  the  year  1331,  the  jkarliament.graated  Edward 
^lU.  a  snbflidy-Qf.L.SO,000«  whieh,  it  wa^a  fsakuli^ei^,  .iroi^ 
^he  caiaed  by  an  aasessmeilt,  at  thct  average- Aate  of  [L4l,  ^^> 

*  4d«  opon  each  pariah;  but  it  ^as  foulid.  that  the  numbcir  ol 
^pafc^idiee  hadfheen  Jo  much  overrated,  that*  4^  make  np^he 
*alim4  the  aeseeaihcint.  had .  eventuidly  to  be  radeed  to  L«5^  Ifie^. 
*^m  ^^€kJ  The  number  of  parish^,  thteefiNre,  9M  not  quit^ 
MMO ;  — «•  oawy  liwludiiHip  thoaa  >  popaJarly .  so  temed, ,  i^ful 
tOiVOO.    i;  '  •  --.I '. 

•  Aa^  iOiet  pee^  wore  nowhere  oiwwdeA  iMlf  densely  inhabit-; 
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6d  iliMriete/ftiid  ks,  aioreoTer,  U  required  •  ^ery  niieb  grttiM 
Extent  of  grotind  to  riaise  the  same  quantity  of  food  tlian  «C 
the  present  day — ^probably  hot  less  than  three  times  as  great 
-^a  large  proportioii  of  the  surface  must  have  been  cnltiyated, 
after  the  rode  fashk^n  ot  the  tine  \  and  He  cannot  «gree  with 
the  description  of  those  writers  who  seem  to  imagine  that 
England  presented  a  prospect  of  almost  continuous  wastes  and 
forests^  with  here  and  there  a  settled  tract  along  the  banks  of 
the  naTigable  rivers.  Except  in  a  few  districts  of  fell  and 
fSen,  the  traveller  in  Saxon  times  could  rarely  have  found  him- 
self above  a  few  furloiigs  from  the  habitations  of  men— rarely 
above  three  or  four  miles  from  the  nearest  parish  church, 
except  in  the  northern  counties. 

Without  entering  here  into  the  eontrovenies  respecting  tte 
political  ranks  of  the  Saxon  people ,  ( which  aire  Very  weH 
summed  up  in  this  volume, )  it  is  sufficient  to  ^ay,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  peasantry  were  'churls'  or  villains,  but 
not  slaves  or  serfs — a  very  substantial  distinction.  They  were 
bound  to  the  soil  undoubtedly,  and  therefore  not,  according 
to  crat  notion^;  free  ;  but  here  their  bondage  ceased.  While 
they  remained  there,  their  rights  were  apparently  as  well  de« 
fined  as  those  of  the  noble ;  their  rents  and  ttaties  fixed  by 
custom.  *  iThey  were  under  the  same  obligatioii  under  whieb 
every  modem  tenant  or  lessee  lies  during  the  currency  of  bia 
lease ;  with  Uiis  diiference  only,  that  the  latter,  provided  be 
continues  to  pay  his  rent,  may  withdraw  his  person  to  where 
he  pleases.  But  his  rent  he  is  as  strictly  bound  to  pay  aa 
the  villain  of  old  was  to  pay  his  yeariy  d^ues,  and  to  render 
the  accustomed  services.'-^*  The  soil,  in  truth,  was  as  moeh 
liis  as  he  the  soil's.  If  he  oouM  not  leave  it,  so  miHier  could 
lie  lie  driven  from  it.  It  was  his  property  to  ocenqpy,  tmi 
cultivate  9  and  reap  the  produce  6f,  as  nnioh  aa  his  services 
and  diles  were  the  property  of  the  lord.'  They  ei^ofj^ed^in 
short,  secufHy  of  person  and  -{Hroperty,  alid  U  ceanol  weU.be 
Apposed  tfial  their  tdufies  wera  oneriws.  in  fact,  w^AoM 
itc/ihe  {ut  wrong  in  calKng  them  part,  proprietor  of  the  siS 
to  which  they  were  attached  ;  for  if  any  definite  descriplitti 
c«i  be  given  of  fhe  meaning  ef  Ihni  vague   Wjard,  jMopdV/, 
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a»itp^ried)toaaad;«relj!  aiiyiotoivlt htee^iby^kw^i n^r^il 
to  a  fixed  share  of  thai  surplos  produce  of  the. -.foil  idiieh 
tniiMMhii,  «ft«r  replatiBg  lhe;eipeiiditaire.oCit9  tvt^9lion.mth 
tike  ofdimry  profit ,  wo  pfopri^locs  $  whaieYer  the  law  dmO 
l«n».  thoiii.  •  And  ill  ibis*  aanao  the  chnMorsbip  draa  di«red  h^ 
tiReen  IhMi  and  the.  lord;-  neither  eottU  dit^oiaeflg  tho  olhovt 
U  is  Jlot  tmltl  the  system  of  rackrmits  w'  adojited,  Hmkir 
jritich  the  whole  sarplns  pDodaaeigoes.  la  the  ilaadlord'^A 
IttM  stage  in  agnenltucal^  jhttftottstaientf^*  thai  he-  can  he  irulf 
ooiisidelrod  as  the  sole  .owaer. 

.  /Aodordinglf ^'Hrei «ouU  not  far  tfr  ia  Mkaatiog  th«lr  d&H 
filioii  as  one  cif  rellAivo.ooiltfort«.  when  .aMasnrfed  by  tbi  standarl 
of  any  Sfe.  The  AwnOniteetals^. their  usagesivhich'. me 
ppnesa9--seesa:.lo.  oonfirol  Ihja  (^uf^psttioA^  Antiaal  fiM  wM 
Ihfi  eoiiunoa  diet:  ..A  laitr.  of.  Wihtmd  dtnowleBa  Ih6  jHln)sht 
mmt  of  the. pillory  to  aimati  who.|^Ve  ileal  to  hJs  tenanta^ 
i^  #.  bondmen,  <m  Ctattday^.  This,  honreter,  was.parUy  oncinf 
to  its  rdative  .cheapness ;  cattle  and  swine  constiUiling  .a  fw 
lirger  propwtion  of  the. Agrieoktiral.  f^rodnce- than  in  lalor 
daya.  The  people,  were  well  diessed  /  if  we  nay  jiidge  hlf 
pictorial  r^resentations  :  «—  ^  Shoes  of  aoale .  deasciptite  wer^ 
^  wam  by:alK  es  even  the  eoaunon  lahoilraia,  who  ard  generals 
^  ly  depicted  bardeggsd,  are  sarely  seen  bapeCooted/  L^bm/t 
w*  :not  devflre;  indeed,  OKcept  in  the  period  of  seeA-tima  inid 
harvest,  it  ia  ^rcJbable  that  the  labodrers  had  little  enough. to 
do ;  but  a  pkita  proof  of  the  general  «tale  of  ease  is-  to  ba 
ionnd  in  tbe  treatmeni  of  women.  ^  Very  seldom  ,  if  eveti 
*jn  the  illaodnated  mannscripts  which  folate  Idi  this*period| 
*  do  we  find  women  repraMnted  as:takiiig  a  part  in;  the  iabour 
^of  the  field  ;  but  even  in  those  which  Wefe  of  the.  lightest 
^hind  men  only  are  employed/  The  Saxons,  therefore,  were 
neither  in  the  state  of  barbarism  in  which  women  are  madli 
to  miderge  isevere  toil,  through  the  sloih  of  their* masters i 
nor.  in  the  state  of  want  in  wbieh  they  are  forced  to  it  -  by 
■eeesrity,  as  in  many  eontinenlal  eonnlsies  at  the  pvesant  dayi 
The  facts  which  have  been  4«certained  in  relation  to  the  pel 
m^tm  of  women  <>ami  on  the  whole,  falghiy  Isvourable  •  both 
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ti.iOki  t&e  ^Me/ Jtbey  imrs  a  :happy  nm;  us  far  te  etiiiMd 
cit«un»tanoesi  can  tedce  a  pebpki  so  ;-*•  trained  >ta  Ihe  uae  e< 
tt«y,  and  witili  all  the  boldnesaaad  epirit  ^hkh  the  prmm^ 
litte^  of  the  arilifsry  ehamctet*  giveffto-  a  pteasafttr^,  yet  mI 
MttQch  iri^tad)  i»  the  period  to  Tvhich  we  are  referring,  by  the 
worst  evils  of  warfare;^  ignorant,  and.supertitibns,  no  doubt » 
hat  scat cMy  more  so  than  the  nobles  and  priests  whom  they 
obeyed.  It  would  be  difficult,  as  we  ha?e  seen,  to  find  a  pa^ 
rallel  to  their  oMsdMion  in  that  of  any  modem  European  people. 
Verhaps  it  may  be  mote  readily  diseoverable  in  the  Eastf 
among  many  .of 'the  tribes  which  dwell  in  a  state  of  eiompm 
ti¥e  indepenA»n<ie  under  the  Tttrkish  Crovenihnent^^^aa  Mn 
UlNiahfrt  tdeserihcs'  them  ,  'among  the  Affghaiis  ,  and  'Oth# 
mountain  smtioniB.  hordorsng  on  Pereia  aad' India ,  ^i^bi^  the 
cnlttratpts  qf  4he'S0Tl  «no  to  be  found 'uiider- the  ^ftway  of  their 
own>chieftaina,  and.  bound  by' ^  yoke  w)tidis  to  'Sdre^ieail 
Bi^ns,  aioMist  re8eml)lds«laTery,>.and:yet  isi^btesisteot  wilH 
the  spirit  of  indepetideDee ;  enjoying  a  considerable 'degree  of 
pivjivical.cgniibct,  heeause  part  owners,  in  the  senyw  we  haTO 
alrady  describMI,  of  l  the'  soil  which  they  till ;  paying  only  a 
fined  rent  to : their  superiors t;.  and  forming  the 'great  body  of 
the  nation  ,  with,  ai  small  daas  of  nobles  above  them ,  and  a 
small  class  6f  pchrselDal  slavte.  bdow  them.  It  has  been  often 
Dcsnarked  of  >soroe  of  these  tribes,  especiaHy  of  iheSeilis  and 
the.  Affghans^  that  they  exhibit  the  rudiments  of  a  feudal  sys« 
Itaii;  so  did  the  Anglo-iSaizons,  and  neariy  to  the  same  extent: 
• .  This  state!  of  society,  on  the  whole  a  favourable  one,  seMns 
to  arise,  in  the  East,  where  the  nobk  dasB  and  the  inferiors 
are  of  the  same  stock.  Where  society  is  formed  by  oonqtiest, 
the.  bUer  are  generally  reduced  to  slavery  ;  but  where  by  the 
pe<^pte«.  binder  its  leaders,  driving  oiit  the.  original  occupants^ 
fUs  jfalriairchal  or.  modified  feudal  syatem  prevails'.  Transfisr* 
ring  our  view  .fromtho  £ast;  wfaeri9.tbe  tyiws  .of  society'  are 
permanent,  :to  the- Wiestvlrhere- they,  lire/ fljictuaUng,  we  find 
tliat. the  Snaona,  aC .tbi^.per iod 4o  whish  wn.aUude^had ;reaolisd 
that  point  which  many  oriental  nations  have  never  passed ; 


4i|4l  )u)acQ.  ife.  iijajr.  pifiUMf  safely  cQff(^li:f^  thaf  ^e.Bri|iil]^  i%. 
\ffi)>ftf^tfi^  %i^e  mosUjr  eiyi^lled  ,  nof;  ea^l^yed,  and.  Ijhe  ppp^* 
lajUpft  near^.  hompgiffrfions  ,  a^^cept  ia  (t|6  Danish  districts. 
Thft  churjs,  '  w^e  prigif^aUy  l,he  militarj  fiQlIp^eirs  of  t^jBur 
'  Jk»j:d>  Y^M^.  aettled,  th^m  upoi^  his  lands,  becau^  they  had  ^ 
^  o](aim  u^pii  him.  for  their  servicer  ;  aod,  because  ,  j^om  tjb^ 
^  i^li^on  in  whipb  they  stood  19  bim,  he  was  held  to  be  bound 
'  U>  provide  for  them*  The  former  inhabitants  would ,  no 
\  doub^  b.aye  been,  glad  to  be  allowed  to  remain  to  cultivate 
'  tJI^  t^p9njdl ;  bvA  ajxboij^lfi,  we  m^y « not,  suppose  them ,  witb 
'.  spipe,  to  h^ve  i^t^n^  in  ^.very  ca/^.  altogether  swept  a^ay  to 
*  m^l^e  rpo^  for  ^eir  9anfuerom,  it  cannot  be  questipned  thi^t 
^'tJ^pj  w^re  obliged  to  give  place  \q  tbe  jfipw  comers^,  to  ^ 
*•-  vj^yi  ff^i  exte^^'  Wf\  agrof  ^Uh,  our  au^t^ors  in  l^elieying, 
tffjtj^  iiff^, '  Thj^y^e^'  or  si^aU  slavisb  9)ass4  \^ere  not  of  J^r^h 
dies^etn^,  but  cl^ie^y  con,yj|cts,  wbQ  had  forj^ieited  their  freedom 
io,  th^  law;  and  ai^  in^liu^d  to  go.  eveq  further  than  thej  d0| 
Vti  ^^IWW9^  4^  Bci^i^h  ii^iabitan^  in  mos^  parts  of  the  islanfl 
to- have,  bt^en  extermii\ated,  or  driven  into  the  mountains. 

TVe  )^ve  4welt  upon  tl^  point »  because  it  seems  to  us  to 
lie  ojf  ^^di^al  importance  in  attaining  a  clear  view  of  the 
"^bo^  qpurse  of  the  history  of  the  English  people.  If  there 
^  ope  cirQiunstance  whicti  peculis^rly  rivets  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, in  consulting  such  contemporary,  authorities  as  bear  on 
«aly>ni^l  babbits ,  it  is  the  superior  condition  of  the  body  of 
^e  pecgple  ui  England  to  that  in  the  neighbouring  Continental 
States).  The  great  Tiers-etat  of  this  kingdom  seems  to  subsist 
y^  the  same  rude  but  substantial  prosperity,  nearly  through 
all  the  reyQlutiops  which  we  survey.  From  the  time  of  the 
Konnafi  Ifivaders  to  the  present  day,  observers  who  have 
^foflsed  the  ([Channel  to  our  shores  ,  have  made  the  same  re- 
m^T^  oq  t|ie  flourishing  appearance  of  the  great  agricultural 
cla^s.  It  ifas  a  characteristic  of  England,  quite  as  much  in 
the  44ys  of  Feudalism,  or  of  the  Tudor  monarchy,  as  it  has 
bf^p  laver  since  tl^e  Revolption ;  and  it  is  scarcely  less  absurd 
tp  j^tfibute  to  that  great  event  our  deliverance  from  wooden 
9)^190^  and  soupe-maigre^  than  to  set  down  the  character  of 
tbjs  fnglisb  yeoman  as  the  o0spring  of  the  English  constitution, 
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of'  which  it  is  in  trikth  the  cause.  Had  th6  warriors  of  Rto- 
gist  and  Horsa  subdued  Britain  in  the  same  manner  in'  which 
the  Franks  conquered  Gaul,  or  the  Lombards,  Italy  ;  had  the 
Britons  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  Roman  prorin- 
eials  on  the  Continent ;  we  might  have  had  cities  of  more 
early  greatness,  freer  municipal  institutions,  more  relics  of  the 
grandeur  and  peculiar  cirrlization  of  the  dark  ages  ,  but  we 
should  not  have  had  the  English  yeomanry;  and,  wanting  it » 
we  should  have  wanted  that  which  ,  in  our  fond  belief,  has 
rendered  England,  even  from  of  old,  the  paragon  of  countries. 
After  all    that    the  labour  of   antiquarians    has   performed 

r 

of  late  years,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  attained  a  visry 
distinct  view  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  fortunes  of  this 
great  body  of  the  nation  by  the  Norman  rule.  That  it  was 
only  temporary  we  know  ;  but  we  probably  have  insufficient 
ideas  of  its  violence,  or  of  its  duration.  Fearful  glimpses  of 
the  misery  of  the  times  are  occasionally  afforded  by  the  Chro- 
niclers ;  chiefly  occupied  as  they  are  with  detailing  the  actions 
of  the  restless,  licentious,  headstrong  race  of  foreigners',  which 
then  exercised  its  allotted  sway  among  us  ;  perhaps  the  most 
gifted  with  intellect  and  energy,  and  the  most  unrestrained  in 
crime,  the  boldest  and  subtlest,  most  high-reaching  and  profli- 
gate—  which  has  ever  played  its  part  on  the  earth.  Notices 
of  famine  and  scarcity  are  so  frequent  in  the  ^ Saxon  Chronicle,' 
for  the  first  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  the  Conquest,  that 
the  writer  of  the  chapter  before  us  observes,  that  *  it  seems 
'  impossible  to  read  them  without  entertaining  the  conviction, 
^  that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  were  greater  in  those  days 
'  than  our  own.*  The  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  were  proba- 
bly much  the  same  —  but  the  cultivator  had  to  struggle 
against  far  more  merciless  enemies  than  the  elements.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  that  Chronicle,  the  faithful  repre- 
sentative of  the  feelings  of  the  oppressed  Saxon  nation,  classes 
the  mischief  of  the  seasons  and  the  rapine  of  men  together; 
as  evils  equally  foreign  and  beyond  control ,  and  to  be  suf- 
fered with  the  same  resignation.  The  year  1096  '  was  a  very 
,  heavy -timed  year  throughout  all  England,  both  through  the 
,  manifold  tributes  ,  and   also  through    the  very  heavy-timed 
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>  kunger,  that  awrelj  oppressed  the  earth/   J098  was  ^  a  yery 

*  trovhlesome  jear,  from  ike  manifold  tmpositioiis,  and  from 

*  the  abundant  rains,  that  ceased  not  all  the  year.'  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
.was  a  period  of  distress  and  misery  to  the  body  of  the  people, 
gobh  as  England  has  known  in  no  other  age-:  such,  pcobably, 

'  a^  to  hare  produced  an  evident  deterioration'  in  their  physical 
condition.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Peter  of  Blois^s  let- 
ters ,  describing  the  flourishing  appearance  in  his  eyes  of  the 

•  Muntry  aad  people  in  France,  which  contrasts  curiously  with 
the  general  tone  of  traTellers  from  one  to  the  other  side  of 
th^' Channel,  and  seems  to  us  to  indicate  the  then  depressed 
state  of  the  English. 

At  the  aarae  time  Feudality  established  itself  in  the  land : 
and  though  the  subject  be  a  hackneyed  one,  we  will  extract 
9ur  author's  description  of  what  Mr.  Guizot  calls  the  *  primi- 
^  tive  feudal  molecule ' — the  Baronial  castle  and  family. 

*  The  feudal  castle,  then,  usually  built  in  an  elevated  and  isolated 
situation,  and  rendered  as  strong  as  nature  and  the  art  of  the  ti/be 
could  make  it,  is  inhabited  hy  the  owner  of  the  serf,  his  wife  and 
children ;  in  addition  to  these,  perhaps  by  a  few  freemen  who  have 
not  become  proprietors,  and,  being  attached  to  his  person,  conttnue 

'  to  live  with  him.  Without ,' close  under  the  -viftflls ,  is  grouped  a 
small  population  of  c^loni ,  or'  cultivators  of  the  soil..  Before  the 
German  invasion  nothing  of  the  kind  existed  in  the  Roman  etiipire. 
The  rich  either  lived  in  the  ciiies,  or  in  fioe  houses  agreeably  situated 
near  the  cities,  in  rich  plains,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Throughout 
the  oouQtry  were  scattered  the  ville^,  properly  a  sort  of  farm  build- 
ings, where  lived  the  slaves  or  coloni  who  tilled  the  soil,  hence  call- 
ed viliani,  villeins, 

'  One  of  the  first  features  which  strikes  tis  in  the  condition  of  this 

.  feudal  lord  is  its  isolation.  Take  any  other  form  of  society  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  the  purely  savage,  the  nomadic,  the  Creek 
and  Roman— in  all  you  will  find  men  brought  into  constant  co-ope- 
ration with  their  equals.  Not  so  here*  The  feudal  lord  is  like 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  the  desert  island ,  monarch  of  all  he  surveys ; 
for  the  human  beings  about  the  former  are  as  much  subjected  to  bis 

•  will  as  the  brutes  around  the  latter. 

'  To  this  feature  is  joined  another— idleness,  want  of  occupation, 
almost  unexampled  in  any  other  human  society ;  for  althoi^h  the 
feudal  baron  is  compelled ,  from  time  to  time  ,  to  make  great ,  to 
make  desperate  exertions  tD  retain  his  place  in   that  wild ,   almost 
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anarchical  society  in  which  be  lives,  jbi  the^  exerfiinks  liire'eilled 
for  at  such  loog  and  irregular  intervaliiy  tbut  thej  provide  fnm  with 

.  nothing  whatever  of  the  nature  of  regular  occupation.  He  heconnes, 
therefore,  a  prej  to  ennui,  to  ennui  so  intolerable,  that ,  cost  what 
it  may,  he  must  find  an  escape  from  it.  Atid 'wHiit  is^h'e  fefug^lke 
ll^eks?  The  documents  that  have  come  doWn  to  us  from  ttioseinrtld 
limes  su^cientiy  show  the  nature  of  ilv    It  condstod  in  that  limg 

! series  of  huntiag-roatches,  rpbberies,  and  wars,  which  characterize 
the  middle  ages.  The  Crusades  may  be  considered  as  one  valve. by 
which  the  pent-up  energy  escaped— by  whicli  the  ennui  was  sougjit 
tQ  be  dispelled,  ' 

''Two  consequences  df  the  abov^-mentioned  feottirte  '«re,  fifM,  The 
strange  and  savage  energy  with  which  individual  chariK^ter  is  deve- 
loped, as  in  the  case  when  man  lives  alone,  given  up  to  the  caprices 
of  his  imagination  and  the  original  tendencies  of  his  nature.  Secondly. 
The  very  slow  progress  of  civilization— slower  than  tinder  any 'other 
similar  circumstances,  where  a  previous  advance  b^d  b^en  milde. 

*  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  existed  within  those  f  ude  and  glbonj 
feudal  fortresses,  a  principle  of  civilization  whicl^  has  exerted  a  most 
powerful  influence  in  modern  society.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
domestic  life  and  condition  of  women  have  attained  a  much  higher 
degree  of  importance  in  modem  Europe  than  any>  where  else.  Of 
the  causes  of  the  importance  of  women  in  modern  Europe*  the  life 
of  the  feudal  lord  in  his  solitary  castle  mu^t  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  principal.  In  the  other  nations  that  have  made  most  advan- 
ces in  civilization— the  Greek  and  Roman— as  well  those  that  more 
resembled  in  their  mode  of  life  the  feudal  society,  the  men  were  too 
much  occupied  to  devote  much  time  and  attention  to  their  wives  and 
children. 

« Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  oiSer'd  in  exchange 
Pride,  fame,  anibition,  to  fill  up  the  heart. » 

*  tlere,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sword  was  the  only,  and  that  t^ot 
a  constant  occupation  —and,  indeed,  rather  an  amusement  thAn  an 
occupation.  When  the  feudal  baron  returned  frorri  any  of  his  wild 
adventures  to  his  castle,  he  always  found  his  wife  and  chtldretfi  there 
to  receive  him— almost  his  only  equals,  his  only  intimates.  When 
^e '  left  his  home ,  too  ,  in  search  of  adventures ,  his  wife  remained 
mistress  of  the  castle,  the  representative  of  her  husband,  charged  in 
his  absence  with  the  service  and  the  defence  of  the  fief.  Hence  the 
example  of  displays  of  courage  and'  dignity  which'  we  meet  with  'in 
women  of  this  peri6d,  to  a  greater  degree  than' any  where  else. 

'  Out  of  this  state  of  things  arose  the  order  and  spirit  of  Chiyalty, 
the  latter  ot  which  has  long  outlived  the  former,  and  has  certainly 
performed  no  mean  and  unimportant  part  in  the  drama  of  European 
civilization.  Bui  into  this  our  limits  do  not  permits  us  to  enter  into 
long  detail.    We  shall' content  ourselves  vnth  stating  Mr.   Gnisots. 
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•pinion !  en  Ihemibjeet,  w%ieh  i»,'that  c1iivA*y  wM'not<t1i0  rMdt  of 
fmj  regokr  deai|gn ,  but  sprang  up  i^pontaoeou^  in  the  interior  of 
,tbe  (eudal  castles,  in  consequence,  on  the  one  l^and,  of  the  ancient 
German  eustoms  —  on  the  other,  of  the  r^bldtions  stibsifititig'  between 
the  >sii)eerain  im'cP  lAs  vassals.  LdaVhag  the  lo^^  fortress,  let '  n^paiHe 
fortli  uoaMsnt  anion^st  tbev)iop4iation  inhaibitiigiDbe  ciuMer  o^fauts 
that  areclQselj  liuddled  together  under  its  -walls,  or  mt  the /foot  of 
tho  rock  or  hill  on  which  it  is  built.  It  is  a  common  Opinion,  that 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  in  the  tim^ 
of  which  we  are  writing ,  dates  from'  the  destruction  of  the  Romsm 
empire;  that  the  progressive  'development  of  the  fondal  siystem 
pluogiad  them  into  the  state  in  which  we  find  them' from  the  fllzth 
to  the  twelfth  century.  Von-  $avigny,  and  after  him  Mr.  •  Guizo^, 
'have  completely  demonstrated  the  erroneousness  of  this  opinion,  by 
nutnerous  passages  which  'they^  'hav^  quoted  from  the  Theodositm 
'Code,  from  the  Code  «md  Nofek  of  Husdnian;  and  from 'the  Con- 
stitutions of  Justinian  ^  and  sueoeediag  emperors  j'lhey  have.^l^itn 
that,  at  least  during  the  latter  periods  of  the  Roman  rule,  the  con- 
dition of  the  tillers  of  the  soilj  of  the  colonic  was  almost,  precisely 
the  same  as  it  was  affterwards  undter  the  feudal  system  ;'^hatt  the 
husbandman  or  peasant  occnpied  a  sort  -bf  inte»tn«di8rle>  position 
'  between  that  of  the  freeifmn  and  that,  lof  the  personal  slave,  coiWes- 
.  ponding  exactly  to  that  of  the  class  in  the  feudal  tjmes^  described  in 
the  language  of  the  Eoglish  law  as  villains  regardant-^  (haLt  is,  annexed 
to  the  manor  or  land ,  and  intermediate  between  freemen  aiid  the 
'  class  described  in  English  law-language  as  viUains  in  gross,  who  w«re 
^ann^ed  to -'the; 'person  lof  -the  lord,  and  tri^«ferab)e  by  deed  Srmn 
toe  owner  U>  ailother.  > 

*  There  was,  however,  this  differcnoe  between-  tho  condition  of  the 
Roman  cobnus  and  that  of  the  feudal  villain.  The  rent  which  the 
Roman  colonus  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  was  a  fixed  sum  , 
'  but  the  lax  which  he  -paid  to 'the  state  was  a  variable  one.-  When 
Ihe  northern  nations  came  into  the  Romiin  possessions  they  il^ft  the 
co29it£  pretty  much  as  they  were;  but  froxn  the  union  of  prpperty 
and  sovereignty,  which  we  have  already  adverted  to  as  a  chai:acler- 
istic  feature  of  the  feudal  system,  the  state  and  the  owner  of  the  soil 
were  identical.  Consequently,  the  variable  sum,  which  was  before  in 
the  j>ower  of  the  state>  passed  to  that  of  the  owher ;  and  henc^  the 
peculiar  relations  long  subsisting  between  tbe'  feudal  lord  and  the 
feudal,  villain.  On  the  one  side  wickedness  ,  oopression  ,  violence , 
rapacity ;  on  the  other  lielpless^  hapless  toil,  degradation,  and  suf- 
fering. 

'  The  priest^  another  portion  of  this  little  sbct^ty,  was  not  lUtely, 
M.  Guizpt  tbinka,  to  be  able  -to  ejtcftroise  muolf^nflaeiM  between  the 
lord  and  his  villains,  although  the  church  exercised *a  very,  great 
influence  upon  European  civilization,  but  in  a  general  manner.* 
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^his  18  a  spirited  sketcli  of  thesimiile  elements  of  feudal  life, 
such  as  we  regard  it  in  the  abstract,  and  such  as  it  actually 
was,  perhaps  in  France  and  Germany,  in  the  first  period  of 
its  deyelopment.  .  But  it  certainly  neyer  ^as  realized  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  is,  not  to  any  general  extent.     Antiquaries,  in  iheir 

'zeal  for  system,  appear  to  us  not  always  to  remember  how 
completely  the  feudal  system  in  England  was  an  importation 
intruded  on  another  state  of  society,  which  it  never  super- 
seded ;  with  which  it  very  imperfectly  mingled  ;  and  which  it 
only  for  a  time  appeared  to  overbear.  The  aggregation  of 
the  village  round  the  castle,  for  instance^  may  be  historically 
true  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent ;  it  is  certainly  not  so  in 
England.  When  the  land  was  first  covered  with  the  baronial 
fortresses,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  villages,  and  even  the 
the  hamlets,  as  we  have  seen  ,  existed  already.  The  rural 
population  remained  under  the  same  laws  and  institutions,  and 
nearly  the  same  conditions.  Probably  many  more  were  reduced 
into  actual  bondage — partly  through  the  operation  of  the  rural 
Norman  laws,  partly  through  extremity  of  distress;  but  there 
seem3  no  reason  for  concluding  that  the  body  of  churls,  now 
become  either  villains  or  tenants  in  villainage ,  were  ever 
brought  into  the  state  of  the  foreign  serf  or  leibeigener.  Mean- 
while, the  numerous  tribe  of  the  small  feudal  baronage  only 
covered  the  land  for  a  time  ,  during  the  Norman  era  ;  the 
tenants  of  the  rock-fortress,  the  Yavassors,  Hobereaux,  Robber- 
knights,  and  so  forth,  of  the  Continent — each  of  whom  deemed 
himself  the  equal  of  the  monarch  ,  to  whom  he  was  only 
bound  by  ties  of  feudal  allegiance — were  never  a  class  thor- 
oughly naturalized  among  us.     They  became  the  ancestors  of^ 

.  the  numerous  noblesse  of  France  and  Germany  ;  here ,  they 
either  never  took  root  firmly  in  the  soil  ,  or  flourished  only 
when  grafted  on  the  robuster  stem  of  the  Saxon  franklins,  the 
oflspririg  of  the  wealthier  churls.  And  hence.  We  suspect,  the 
*•  Old  English  Gentleman,'  whatever  may  have  been  the  ster- 
ling merits  of  that  character,  was  'scantily  imbued  with  that 
refined  spirit  of  chivalry  which  was  the  grace  of  medimval 
civilization. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LONDON  FIRES  IN  1841. 


The  great  destroyer,  Fire,  Las  beea  busily  employed  in  the  metro- 
polis' during  the  year  just  ended ,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing tabulated  epitome  of  his  doings ,  which  shows  .that ,  during  the 
year  1841,  tbere  were  in  London  and  its  suburbs  696   fires,  viz.:  — 

» 

VoadM.  '  N«ab«r  of 

Fires. 

January 59 

February. ...       68 

March 63 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November.  »• 
December . .  • 


59 
56 
50 
45 
63 
5t 
67 
63 
69 


Niiiiib«r  of 
FoUi  Firof. 

0 
1 
1 
0 
1 

1 
0 

9 
3 
3 
9 


Total ...     696 


16 


Ilambor  of 
LiTos  Loii. 

0 
1 
1 
0 
9 
9 
1 
0 
9 
4 
4 
9 

19 


€biameyi 
on  Fin. 

9 

9 

,  10      . 

10 

10 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

5 

9 

99 


Folfo 
Alaraifi 

4 
5 
9 

4 
3 
5 
5 

If 
6 

.7 
6 
9 

67 


Of  these  fires,  the  namber  wberein  the  premises  vere  totally  destroyed  is.      ;     .  94 

Ditto                  4iUo                         ditto                  rery  serioosly  damaged.    '.  9)4 

Ditto                  ditto                         ditto                 slightly  damaged.     .     .'  .  488 

Alarms  oeessioiied  by  firss  in  cbimneys 99 

False  alarms 67 

Making  the  total  number  of  calls 855 

Tbo  namber  of  instanees  in  trbieh  an  insnranee  had  been  effetfled  on  Ao  Bnildiag 

and  Contents  was 848 

On  Cbe  Bnilding  only .148 

On  the  Contents  only.     .     .     .     < 59 

Neither  iasored .•     •  159 
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But  this  statement  only  relates  to  the  premises  in  which  the  fire 
commenced,  A  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  subject  of  insurance,  as  con- 
nected with  all  the  properties  damaged  by  these  fires,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  and  important  results:  — 

Baildingi  imored 914 

CoAtapM  iiMQM4 6^ 

1523 

Boildingi  not  iitfared 197 

CoBleoU  not  in«ured 404 


COl 


• 


.  The  niM^nber  of  fires  still  continues  to  increase.,  ^jr  refe«*ence  to 
iSotmer  reports  it  will  be  seen  that  last  years**  fires  exceeded,  by 
fifteen,  tlie  number  of  the  previous*  year ;  being  a  groes  increase  of 
978.  upon  the  average,  number  of  the  first  seven  years'  experience  of 
the  London  Fire  Establrshtftent. 

The  number  of  false  alarms  and  of  alarms  arising  from  ckimneyi 
on  fire  is  considerably  below  the  average. 

'  Of  the  twenty-four  total  losses,  seven  of  the  fires  were  so  distant 
from  the  nearest  London  engine  station,  as  to  preclude  all  possibi- 
lity of  rescuing  the  premises  in  which  the  fire  began.  In  seven 
cases,  the  firemen  had  to  contend  against  a  total  deficiency,  or  very 
scanty  supply  of  water,  which  paralysed  their  efforts,  and  rendered 
their  attendance  unavailing.  In  the  remaining  ipstances,  the  total 
destruction  of  the  premises  was  attributable  either  to  the  highly  ipr 
flammable  nature  of  their  contents ,  or  their  small  dimensions ,  and 
the  head  to  which  the  flames  had  attained  before  being  discovered. 
This  class  of  fires  comprised  the  following:— 

February  1,8'/^  p.  m.  Mr.  Steire,  cabinet-maker  and  upholsterer, 
Kew  Horse-road,  Richmond.  This  fire  commenced  in  the  workshops, 
which  were  consumed  \  but  the  dwelling-house  and  two  adjacent 
buildings  were  preserved,,  with  b|it  little  injury,  althoMgb  the  pur- 
est London  engine  station  is  10  miles  distant. 

February  9,  10  '/^  a.  m.  Messrs.  Painter  and  Co.'s  furniture -ware- 
house, Finsbury- place,  North.  These  premises  were  constructed  in 
a  v^ry  peculiar  manner,  having  in  the  centre  of  the  interiqr  an 
opening  upwards,  surmounted  hj  a  dome,  which  from  the  basHPent 
to  the  roof  displayed  a  number  of  galleries ;  the  premises  fornaerly 
belonged  to  Mr.  Lackington,  the  celebrated  book-seller,  and  daring 
his  occupancy,  one  of  the  royal  mail-coaches  was  driven ,  (four-in- 
hand,  j  round  the  circular  counter  which  occupied  the  space  beneath 
the  dome  :  this  feat  was  repeated  af  ew  years  ago,  by  Alexander,  of 
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<^i0wen««ll^U  for  a  /^Ng^i»  of  %0»fJ'J^uiM  ta9f««UktiNl,'flkii6S8iid- 
ttchilj  bnrit'fionrtlk  (romthtf  tUitdfloor,  vkibh  lcom^i»^'0iion^4>rodins 
€Ued  mth  ii)>bol8lery>  fceddiitg,  Aeel  A  ntimber -of  (Working  ifllO 
WBffo  efnployed. upbntbo  pretntaes  slvo^e  for' ai  tihne  to  suppresathe 
£ilan€tf ;  IM  fitidio^  their  afforts  UttaVailittg,  and  the  fir6  spreadi^l; 
with;  gfireat  fafpidity,  they  retlreated*  to  the  lower  flod/s,  and  comm^^ 
cedl  i^moTtng  sodbhe  of  the  most  'Waivable  of  their  cottt^ntsj'jln  <the 
mmm  iitane  i  mknkh^^'  Ikviog  paortjtiA  intelligence  of  t^^  iBre  t6 
die  vti^erlil  eoghle  Wiacrevi^^  a  strong  muM^r'Of  neti  anden^iate'vrei^fc 
aoOD  ill  attendaiicev'^he  oon^mttkm  of jlh^ premises  and  thehighly 
conihustible  natnre  of  their  ^contents^'lioweireri  caused  the  flainea  to 
rage  with  a  furj  that  *  was- altogether  ii^rdfiistrbld;  bj  eleven  o*clock 
the  fire  jj^resenied  a 'trQlj'awM..app«ai'ance,  tliti' iMvmenM  b^ldfllg; 
frohiithe  grbhkl  to  th^  j^odfr^ltH  afronlUgd  of  Dearly  fOb  fe^t; 
waa  one  'mas»of  Rames  which  hlged'&klf  Way  'across  this  wicle-  irtreet, 
thehi^at  Igniting  ten  of*  the'bouse^'^n^'thbl  ^osiU  side. '  ^h'e  fire 
ioon 'comm^rti^atcfcl  to  the  bnildifeigs  otj  ei^eh^^rde  of 'tboi6' belong- 
ing'to  Messf^sliPainbH'/and  it  seemed  uu^^ttiJiii 'whefe  the  wntk  of 
destruction  would  be  stayed;  soon  after  half'pfist'^ler^nv hoWl^vei', 
the^roof  of  Messra. 'Painter's  premises  fell  in  witha  treVneiidonscriish, 
and  cdnsidierably  damped  the  fire,  which' teitip^ary  check  wastakefi 
such  good  advantage  o^'by  the  fireirien,  thai' in  an  hour  after,  aH 
fear  of  further  damag^«il^aS^  an  eiid.  ^IThronghont  the  day  the  ff'ost 
was  most  rnteii^e,  and'n^any  of  tde 'fireihcn 'suffeneA  severely  frb'Ai 
Cb^'coldj  Nbtwithstanditig  the'iknmbei'  of  hoArs  th^y  W^e  l$n^ag<^, 
a»d  the  extraordinary  clii^uUies  under  which  they-  lAiboured','  the^ 
never  flagged  until  the'fireiw«9  compleCelyenbdttedi '  fi'o  hAh  t/httk 
'VI  buildings  were  more  ok-" lesa  daWiag^d  by  »tlns  fire^'  the  origin^  <lf 
fVhioh  was  never  satisfactorily  evplainM/^    ;  'h  .:  >        >!•!         (i 

February  7,  tlVf  ^^' v^-'  Caittiierwell  Old  dhiirch<   TMiii  vend^rabl^ 
fabric,  mume  pOrti^us  of  which  ar«  nearly  1 160  yearb  'bid,  was  dia<- 
covei^ed  to-be  Oo  fire  by  a  police  oonstable,  P  -W,  who,  seeir^  alighlt 
in  the-'Di^an  gallei^,  sept  iiifort/iatibn  thereof  ttd    ihe^  ititsp^toilat 
'l^t  stbtion-house,  »wh6,  svpposiog  robl)ers  'wero  in  die'Churblr,  ^t 
«:s6i()ean«  iad  'two  )don9iabIe9  <i!0  tecuro'theini   'I«i  tbo  tn«an  ttttMP, 
^e  fladnee  bursting  ftr^h  from  the  toweV,  4t>onc^'ft'eV««}od  \h0  roai 
itkaracter 'Of  ^be  inti^nder.    The  iparish  engine  Was  goti 'Out,!biit)  ttb 
water  .was^forthcOming'to  makelt  availab'le,and'me»k^gers'W^re'di9- 
patched   to  town   for  ihe  engiiios j   8ut  <h^   «ilhiBiined*  s11y»A>f&re- 
heraldisd-  their  message,  and  khd  bi^igado  errgitiesi  fromWatMooll-ditf, 
:ind  Sbutliwarkybridge-road,V;lottti)y  foHowed  by  thu  West  of  Bfi^awd, 
<were  ilbdn'on  thC8f^;ahd%>«r6  quickly -suCCcMed  by  severftd>otU«ff. 
lA  amail  pond  of  Wali^r  being 'discovered  in  a  adjo(dihg  (i«ld^0^'6f 
the  brigade  engtti^s  wis  Virawtf  <up  to  it','  and  made  to^sup^ly^a'^^ 
edud>,  Irhich' was  ipUe;^  irf^eritfediat^y  and  brought  *to  h^r  hoqptfh 
th^  fllNsr'^bm'tbll|isipp^iwAi»  sbsnialFaii  to  bk  ^xhatt^ed  >aliii09Cr|^ 
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stMm  as  tlie  engiDe»KOt  Mo^fbll.pliiy..  Tlie  West  of  BagllHid  eopnt 
was  judioiQUslj  pkoed  ftt  i  phig  in  the  GroTa^  and  itsbose  jras  ktt 
UiMUgh^the  hoiue -of  Mra.  Uultott,  whokindlj  ceaaetitod  to  thisar* 
raageflrieiii,  after  lusnleia  lil^cal  neighboura  had  reftiMd  9  .pasagot 
jEJpkanlp  odTi.fiYc  hiuidred  feet  of.  leather  hose  wftf  aitadicd.tociAkb 
Qngiiia«  dnd  aCter.  a  delay  of  a^arly  two  ^Miurs/ a  ai^ply:.  oC  wilier 
frbmilthe  .yauahall  laaija  at  kbgih'  isanedfrom-.tlM^  ^ug^  and  Was 
j^rof^blQ  bear  upon  the  buroing.pile. '  Qne-oCdko^Jbrigadeengiaee 
iMtimatffij:  tDl»k«  upia  simiUr  posituHir  apd  (joined  iie  efforu  >lowandi 
fOOiivlg.  *tbe  ruifi^.  It  a|>pi^csy' tJbat.tlie.illOve^wbioh  heated  the 
church  w»l. situated  under,  the  4iorth  entrai|c6»  ita  chimnejTyOr  floe, 
ea^teudif^  lo  the  flooring  in  ^he  cetitre  of  themiAtieaisle,  atid  thence 
thrpu^  the  south  ^de  of  ihe  ifrgail^loft  to  the  lop:of  the  tower; 
the  endpf  /qqe  of  the  pmnofp;)}  beams  thai  supportad  the  orgaibdoft, 
had  evidently  projec)lie4  .intasthe'  centric  of  the  fliiei  and  it  ia*  snp- 
pofied  ^at.SQpt  haviM,frifrnt;tiin«  to: time  been  deposUc^l  npdn  ^ 
had  h^en  ignite4  aa'$q^y  wording  ands^t  fire'tO(thie,iMam»  whiok 
hurned  slomrly  ntfMV  it  ^a^nhed  the  wainscoting,  of  the-  oigan*loft, 
when  it  bur^t  ii^to.flanie^ 

The  night  waa  m^&light ,  and  very  frosty* .  The  ^Iktance  ( three 
nilesj,  and  the  water  being  two  hours  late,  presented  the  fire 
from  saving  more  than  a  sipall  portion  of. the  chancel* 

April  7 1  SYf  A.  M.  Mr,  Turner,  floorcloth  and  tab1e«eover 
nufactory,  Middleton 'Street ,  St.  John-street* road.  These  premisea, 
which  occupied  an  area  of  considerable  dimensions  between  Middles 
ton^street  and  Lloyd's •^rovr^  consisted  of  the  brick  buildings— the  f«M>- 
jtory,  the  .japan  and  atorie  roooM ,  and  another  building  of  similar 
d^niensions,  nanl  a^  a  drying  house.  The  workmen  had  retntned 
from  breakfast  at  half  past  8  o'clock ,  when  every  thing  seemed  to 
bd  safe  v  but  they  had) scarcely  resOmed  their  labours  when  a  cry 
was  raised  that<  the  japan  roofs  were  on  fire:  from  this  part  of  the 
httilding  the  WfOrk  of  destruction  extended  with  such  extnordinarj 
rapidity  that  Within  an  hour  the  workshops  and  Stables  were  leveK 
M  with  the  ground.  The  Farringdon-aCreet,  Holhorn,  and  other 
engines  were  prooiptly  on  the  spot,  and  a  supply  of  water  being  obtain- 
ed»  by.half^paat  fO  o'clock  the  fire  was  completely. snbduiedt.hnt  not 
.until  the  whole  of  Mr.  Turner's  premises  had  been  destroyed,  attd 
-se.%enteeo  of  the  surrounding  buildings  more  or  less  injured. 

Janets.,  4%  i>  n.  Astley's  Amphitbeatre»  Westminster-hridge-roa^. 
.On  the.Bth  of  Manch  this  property  had  a  narrow  escape  froM  d«^ 
.tmctioa  in  coafeqnenqe  of  an  esciape  of  gas  t  by  whieb  the  flooring 
and  foiaiing  was.  scorched  in  a  cellar  under  the  stage «  and  there  aa 
every  i*eason  to  believe  that  a  similar  accident  upon  this  occasion 
led':to  the  destruction  of  the  bnildjng.  At  the  time  stated ,  police 
i09iiatable€olterell»of  th^  L  division,  who  w^apafsing  down.  Stanglitn- 
jlreeli  obierved  smok^  issuing  from  the  roof  of  the'theatreyandiiH- 
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bicdialeljf  itB  to  fh»  stag^oor^  and  knocked  up  Howell^  a  fireman 
belonging  iO'  the  iWeat  of  England  Fire  Office ,  who  was  retained 
vighilj  on  th«  premises.  On  proceedii^  together  into  the  theatre, 
tb^y  found  a  great. body  of  fire  raging  beneath  the  atage;  HoweU 
Mixed  the  brandi-pipe  of  a  fire -pump  which  wad  placed  atonecor*- 
lier  of  die  stage  and  begged  G>tterell  to  work  the  pump :  from  some 
cause  or  other  his  request  was  not  attended  to ,  and  being  over* 
powered  by  the  heat  and  smoke »  Howell  was  obliged  to  drop  the 
branoh-pipe  and.  make  his  escape.  Within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
alarm  was  giyeu »  the  West  of  Euglaod  engine ,  and  that  from  the 
brigade  station  in.  Water  loo- road  reached  the  spot,  and  in  less  than 
a  quarter-of-an«hour  at  least  half-a-dozen  powerful  engines  werestn-' 
tioned  aronnd  the  burning  premises ,  ready  for  action  as  soon  as 
Water  could  be  procured.  Mr.  Ducrow*s  house  vfas  only  separated 
(r9fu  the  theatre. by,  a, slight  partition,  the  sleeping  rooms  bein^  on 
the  second  floory.  o?er  the  box  and  pit  entrances. 

By  dint  of  great  exertions,  the  beautiful  stud  fwith  the  exception 
9f  two  hoprsett  apd  an  ass )  were  saved.  By  5  o'clock  the  whole  of 
the  theatre  was  one  mass  of  livid  flame,  and  presented  an  appearance 
resembling  a  mighty  furnace.  The  attention  of  the  firemen  was  di*- 
Teeted  to  the  preservation ,  if  possible »  of  Mr.  Ducrow's  dwelling- 
house  ,  as  well  as  the  numerous  buildings  which  abutted  all  round 
the  theatre,  and  their  exertions  were  ultimately  crowned  with  well<^ 
Reserved  success.  The  flames  beiog  vigorously  opposed  on  all  sides, 
the  work  of  destruction,  was  confined  to  the  theatre ;  the  surround- 
Wg  buildings,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five,  being  more  or  less  in* 
jwed,  but  none  very  seriously^ 

June  31,  3  V«  ^'  "•  Messrs.  Harris  and  Billitcr*s  'oil  warehouses, 
Majepond,  Southwark.  -  This  fire ,  which  originated  from  some  un- 
known cause,  had  gained  a  great  head  before  it  was  discovered,  and 
when  it  bunt  forth,  from  the  highly  inflammable  nature  of  the  stock, 
which  was  very  heavy,  it  raged  with  a  fury  that  defied  all  opposi- 
tion. A  strong  force  of  firemen  and  engines  were  soon  on  the  spot, 
but  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  no  water  could  be  obtainfid;  the 
fire  spread  rapidly  in  all  directions,^  and  the  extensive  premises  of 
Messrs.  Fisher  and  Sons,  leather-dressers,  as  well  as  those  in  which 
the  fire  commenced,  were  entirely  destroyed.  Water  being  ultimate- 
ly obtained,  the  fire  was  stopped,  but  in  addition  to  the  forgoing, 
twenty -four  buildings  were  more  or  less  damaged. 

July  l0,3yi  r*  u.  Mr.  Nott,  builder.  High  street,  Deptford.  This 
fire  commenced  in  the  workshops  in  the  rear  of  the  timber-yard « 
through  the  shavings  having  ignited.  The  workmen  endeavoured  in  - 
Vffin  to  subdue  the  fire,  and  were  compelled  to  retreat,  the  flames 
rapidly  extending  to  the  timber-yard,  thence  to  the  dwelling-house, 
lad  to  several  of  those  adjoining.  A  special  train  on  the  Greenwich 
railway  brought  ii^elligence  to  the  brigade  stations  in  town ,  from 
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whence  engines  were  immediaC^jf)  despatched-,  but  before  tkey  ciald 
^oesibly  reach  the  spot  (fbur  miiesdistani.)  Mr;  Nott'A- ^rtoiidei were 
deAroyed,  4iDd  five  other -buHdings  onBtS^.  Upwttirdt  Of 'half^att^-liiiar 
elapsed  be^vre  water  could  be:  obCained  ,  when  a  'vupplji  at  "leagtb 
being  procured  from  the  Lewisham  ttminii,  the  London  and  loc4t  en*> 
gincs  were  got  to  work,  and  succeeded  in  extinguishing  t^e-  fire<| 
three  buildings  being  consumed,  tod  eight  more  or  less  injured. 

•August  H,  1  %  A.m.  Mr.  Waller,  private' dwelling-house-,  Btmale 
on  ihe  summit  of  the  hiit,  in  the  Grove,  Bflackheathl  •  T|ii»  eiteiH 
Bive  building  was  discovered  to  be  on  Bre'hj' police  t^dnsUd^leR,- 499, 
who  with' greAi  difBeulty,  aroused  the'inmateii  to' a  iSense  of  their 
dftngcr;  ihej  were,  however,  by  great' exerliOns-,-  gcitoul  in  Safety^ 
The  flames  ,' which  illuminated  the  heavens,' «0on« put 'the  Londtm 
^gines  in  motion ,  and  that  from  Southwdi^k^brifclge^road ,  whieli 
travelled  the  disUnce  (five  mile^)'  ill  twenty  riiiniit^',  wi^  ihe^eiHt 
to  arrive,  aiid  was  received  with  loud  cheering  frOm  the  p^sons  (a^ 
fienJbled.  Unfor innately,  however,  it  wsri  foo'  Ittt^  ta  -ss^e  any  Jior- 
tionof^Mp.'-WaHer's  premises,  which  t^ere  one  holly  of  flames,  biirt 
water  b^ing  i>biained,  the  -firemen  stopped  the  fire  in  the  adjoining 
pkmitfes,  10  which  it  h^d  cothmunicated.         i   '       '=  « 

^September  19,  9  p.  M.  Mr.  Salmon,  fruiterer,  86,  Piccadilly^ 
VVhen  first  discovered  by  soibe  passers-by  in  the  street,  the  fire  seem^ 
ed  to  be  confined  to  ^the  centre  part  of  thebuildlng,but  spread  with 
such  rapidity,  that  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  houses  could 
be  acquainted  with  their  danger,  the  flames  burst  up  throiigh  the 
rttof,  illuminating  the  neighbourhood ,  and  within  a  quarter  t>f  an 
hour  the  building  was  wholly  envel<^ed  in  fiamed:  A  strong  fonee 
of  mien  and  engines  from  Ih^  County,  West  of  England,  and  the  bri- 
ghde  stations  promptly  reached  the  spot,  and  water  being  obtained, 
they  succeeded  before  eleven  o'clock  in-"  at  resting  the  progress  of  the 
flames. '  Soon  after  this  time  a  party  of  four  firemen  'entered  the 
partially  gutted  house  to  extingtlish  somiei  riemainitig  fire,  whteh 
showed  at  the  back,  when  the  roof  and  party  wall  f^l ,  burying 
West  and  Weaver  of  the  County  fire-office,  in  the  ruind;  the  former 
was  killed  upon  the  spot,  but  the  latter,  after  ft'  ddayiyf  five  hours, 
vras'got  out  rilive  but  seriously  riijured.  The  origin  of  this  fire  was 
supposed  to  be  not  accidenUl ,  but  it  remains  to  this  day  involved 
in  mystery.  •  '  •        . 

October  il,  3%  a.  m.  Mr.  Merry,- •chtesemo'rtger,  High-streel-, 
Newington  Butts.  This  disastrotis  fire-  orriginated  in  the  ahop,  sind 
had  gained  such  an  ascendancy  when  discovered  ;  as  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  imnates,  which  consiMed  oF  Mt-.  Merry,  his  brother, 
mother,  iiiid  a'fen)ale  servant.  The  twtf'forrtier  escaped  from  the 
fi^rsl-floof^  wiqdbwk,  biit  ihk  two  latter  f^ll  victims  to  the  confiagrai' 
tion.  Th^  rapid  f^f  ogress  of  the  flamed;  and  the  sli|tht  clf^raCter  ef 
the  building,  caused  it  to  fall  in  1«m  than  three  qnarVsH'  of  ah  hoar 
after  the  discovery  of  the  fire. 
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.Ot!tober'4y  I  V,*ftj.«.'MefliffBw'Dh%i|nd  Co.yllMtthei^di'flSMHysBcl'W 
iMtidief->Aneiil.!  The 'fire: pngtfltited  at  the'lMek  of  Mesfar  Daily's 
futkwmwiii^  tfarar  feir  miailei  tftc^<  th«  altfrAn^wai  f^ren.Jh^  AktmA 
ifaitcnfied^'lto  a.  worfcsbbii,  aiidi  tWncse'to«lleaflrs.'l)Ail/siAiM)fihig,  the 
iniiMts*  of '  Jirhich  < had  •barely  ittnnie  tw  escape  hy  the)  roof .t  >  The  &^ 
meD  and  engines  were  soon  on  the  spot,  but  no  water  coQld  be  ohr 
tained  for  some  timb ,  and  the  flames- icommiinicatpd  to  the' patent 
feU  rodnufaclory  of  Mr,:  Abbott,  sext  docnp. •  'In  about ^ a  cfnarter  of 
an  hour  a  scanty  supply  of  water  was  obtained  from,  the  Soutkwark 
j^lvgs,  andi « .  few  'engines.-  being  get .  into .  operatieny  the  fire  i^as-  stil^- 
pedf  Mesan.  RiniJy  s  ipremisee^  b^ing// completely  'destroyied ,  tuA.  Bin 
adioiciiug  buildings  slightly  ddmaged; 

Oct»her>99^t0y,r^j|iv  Mi».' CUlHeroe,.firework^m4k«rt  JohdHrtretoC; 
Bethaai^greeiclGrhfis: house  had  laai- ibciBn. long «en-  fire  hefovoM ipk$m^ 
tt#y  of  ^Ufilpowd«r<ii^pK|hloded,  add.  blew  down  ihe  (buildingt.!  .'-.k. 

October 4)0,  tO^^'k.-^iki  tfeiaill  gun  armoury, I'Toiw^r. of 'Lendodj 
This  fire,^  the*  -mosl  MNpek'tast'during'  the  year, '  appears <  ^to'  have i^en 
seen  as  eiirlj^'aa  nthei  oldocla,  when  .a  l%hl  itaa  observed  -ip  thii^ 
BdwytBT't^wer;  bntleskselmttitinftlaBtly. disa^pearedy  no  notice. wab 
taken  of  it;  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  CroiiY'fcliis!{iart  of  the  biiikUw 
byiol^eQ  pfrribBS,,#hb)1%,]^f<^-f9.|teu.,^*clo4]c*..U/waspoi^ii^til.a  <mar- 
fksr  before i^lAven.iihoweviqr,  tti^t.  thO/ appqa^a^ccis  >ssumed  such  «a 
iitwuea|iooab}ei«hltp^f:  ^:|0'}6«Ml:ti>  the<aUrn|:of  fir^being  rttsed^  i; 
•  The  aaltHindipl;  iti^HelUgppcQ  spife^d!  rapidly ».  f^^d  eegines.  from.svei 
inious  Mationa-fwerls  sppn  ,ais9ie$ibl4d  %t  tbeTofrergal^,:blit'«da[4isaiod 
was  ifor  some,  tf me  denied  tbeq(i.'*Meanlime  ihe  garrison  havibg  been 
rofeised,  the  Tower  engines  (sis.  in  number)  ^vei^e  turned  out;  but 
th^.:WerB  in  noiDpnditioiu  to  meet  the  fixigeiiqifa  oif  the  ease,  /Mdl 
tedersiHreiie  subae^uehtly  gikren:  to  admitithose  which  were  assendlled 
at  th«  western*' gate.  TThese  w^e  inbmedia My  drawn  up  in<^ebi^oali 
wallr  otodsite  thei  prineiflab entrance  -oP  the  Armoury,'  iind  the  'fir^J 
men  led^  their  those  up'  the  grand  stilircase,  with  a.  Tiew  ef  proceed 
hig'to  the  roof  c6nMiiandiog  the  Round  Tower,  to  iii^hich  the  fire 
was  sUll  confined;  in  consequence  of  the  great  excitdmenl  and  cooP- 
fusion  which 'prev»il^,  -  however,  the-  fir^en  eould  not  aseertait^ 
the  mode  of  atjcess  to  thiat- part,  and  in  the  interim ^  the  small  quatf^ 
tilyof  water  in  (hie  tanks  was  exhausted,  i  • 

'  Solon  after  eleven  o'clock  the- destruction  of  the'  Hound  Tawt¥ 
was  complete,  'and''th«  flaiwes  bad- p^netrpted  into  the  roof  of  the 
Armoury.  Twtf  'of  'the  'brigtd^s  engines  in  Aroet -of  the  bilildidg 
being  supplied 'With 'Water  liy  others  ^>l»ced  neair  the  rivtr,  theiU 
respective  en^tte^rs  eiltQti^  tfie  ArMOury  with  their  brM»cK<»,'  atnA 
drre^ted  their  jetir  rrponr  the  ceiling  wherevei*  the  fll*e -slivwe^  itselft 
After  nraintflmin>g  thii  ^sltion  for  nearly  half  an  lieur)  pirfofi'th^ 
ceiling 'Ml,  atad  exliibked  tile  'roof  ^Mpletely  enveloped- 'in 'fire; 
upon  this  t^e -tiremen  retreated,   ^ud*  had' scarcely  left  ihe.reol4| 
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jthea  tlM  whole  of  die  eeiliog  fell  down.  AUiougb  i  gftllaol  stend 
was  ftttempled  to  be  BMde,  it  wae  looii  appereiit  tbat.lheilateaf  tluf 
Wildikig  was-  sealed^  and  the  attenlieift  of  the  firemen;  «id  others  he» 
eatne  direeted  to  the  pMseryatioii'.ef  the  White  Tsweiii  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Map-oflkoi  all  of  which  were  at  this  tame  in 
great  dai^r. 

Bj  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  an  awfnl  but  nm^ificent  spec* 
tacle  presented  itself  to  the  ejes  of  a  coaiitless  mnltitade,  who  had 
assembled  on  Tower  Hill:— 

The  splendid  Armonrj  thronghont  its  yaat  extent  poured  forth 
Toluitoes  of  flame,  the  Kght  of  which-  was  rcfleeted  frobi  snrronnding 
objects  through  a  thick  hazj  atmosphere  with  danling  refnlgencie. 
Bf  twelve  o*clock,  the  conflagration  bad  reached  a  frightful  magni- 
tilde,  flames  were  gushing  forth  fiymi  every  window  of  the  Armoury^ 
and  the  heat  became  so  intense,  that  it  was  iaopoaaihle  to  stand  on 
the  bro^d  walk  between  the  Armoury  and  the  White  Tower. 
'  The  Map^^ffice,  which  was  the  coreer'  ho«se  on  the  east  side  of 
the  square,  was  fired  in  the  roof  by  the  intensity  of  th^  heat ,  and 
it  was  evident  that  if  the  flames  were  not  arrested' at  this  point,  the 
fsansequences  would  be  awAil. 

The  land  engines  were  by  this  time  for  the  most  part  pheed 
hors  de  combat  for  want  of  water,  but  the  floating  engine  having 
arrived  from  Soolhwark  BrMge,  this  powrrfiii  ausiliary  was  hroc^M 
lo  bear  upon  the  jeopardised  buiMtngs'  with  the  best  elfeet;  the 
hose  being  led  up  to  ibe  top  of  the  hoitditig,  the  roof  wiis  seen 
'cooled  by  the  drenching  colamns  of  water  poored  upon  it,  and  the 
fire  aboot  the  window  frames,  *  &c.,  haviag  been  extinguished  1^ 
httekets  of  water  applied  from  within,  the  progress  of  the  flames 
hi  this  direction  wss  completely  stayed.  This  done,  the  hose  of 
floating  engine  was  shifted  round  to  the  rear  of  the  armonr^j^,  where 
the  Old  Mill  Barracks  and  (he  dwelling-chouses  in  the  Mmt  were 
now  in  considerable  danger.  The  floating  engine  from  Rotherhithe 
hsving  subsequently  arrived,  it  was  set  to  work  to  cod  the  buriH 
ng  r&ins  of  Uie  Armoury,  snd  to  the  presence  of  tbe^e  powerful 
isoziliaries  the  preservation  of  the  -remaioikig  portion  of  the  Tower 
IS:  maialv  attributable.  In  coBsefuenoe  of  the  continual  riae  of  the 
ground  from  the  river,  these  engines  worked  at  a  great  dissdvan* 
lege;  the  labour  to  the  men  viras  excessive,  and  the  works  of  the 
engines,  and  hose  were  exposed  to  an  eaormoqs>  strain,  while  the  jet 
of  water  thrown -from  the  braneh-pipe  was  powerless  in  the  ex'^ 
treme.  Perhaps  the  legitimate  use  of  these  powerful  machines  no* 
der  such  cirGomst^nces  is  to  furnish  a  supply  of  water  to  other  en- 
gipies  placed  nearer  to  the  fire,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  beinf^  brought 
to:  bear  with  full  effect  upon  any  point  that  may  he  required. 

By  fi^  o'clock,  the  extent  of  the  oonflagFatioo  was  defined,  sad 
sU  appreheosion  of  further  danger  was  at  an  end,    biit  the  hea^ 
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t^iitUfei  AcArnMorj  ¥falb!  wai  ta  great,  taM  mafa  Attfimaitary 
lorlMtp  levcfal  eisMMt  ia  iuU  w6rk,  •  tsd  in  ihe.  discluiifie  «f.AkJi 
dviyiHie  •rttiM  bngdb  firan«li.  (RklMnl  Wiv^  b 

appean  lie  .tvte  ataiidiBy  atahovfc  diatkiifi*  from  4*0' ArmawryHwaU^ 
boMEng  Iba.l^rai^  ptM  of  »a  «iigM%  .whtn  jb  lam  nttaa>of.brkfe- 
«^ovk'  feH^iiliidi.«yniksdg' aJie»  doarww^  r^bouwiBd'Oii' 4o<Wfvill/A 
head,  itittkig  ^'•B  tlMijaMt.  nWilh.lli4.^lweptkoef  Wfridktti^ib 
of-4be  €e«Bt3P  ••■r^aMfi)'  miieiihadokia  .eria«iaQdi'aome).o(/iy«  rika 
brtikcft,  this  #aa/llie!o0ly 'aermwiiaceMkiAi  that  oeaurfsed«.:  <  1)  fui 

A>  I^Dglhebed  ipveaftigalski  inU  4verf  cixciiJoAMance  coiMicct«d  with 
this  fire,  tookplace  hctfbrea  oooifoitlee  of  iaquiry,  bat  the  r^trnlt 
of  their  kfaodria-Jid  oot  fix  ita  origto  vtiih  any  degree  of  oerUiDtyi 
tbe«^ne#al  iflMHraatioD^  bowev/er,  ifta,  that  itwaa  occaaiooedbyisomo 
lAefeet  to  the  uaei.  of .  the  .a^r^tineiii  ivhere  it  eeaiBieiioed.  ■ 
•  >«No«ietohei^  i4,  IV4  a.  :iii  Meavaii  Kitidon>.eod  fielbe^  ^ooivclodl 
eaanofactory,  coffher  of:  WeUingto»-8lrM^  JUacktofanHMod*  Ko '  afi^ 
pearatiee  df<.fire.wBa  vkiUetio  :thM>ili«iyifig.  nntU  Uie  Ibroca  .a«di 
dcniy  burst  forlb  simullaneo«isly  from  several  portions  of<elie  fotf 
or  tberbuiUiog.  ,  A  i^umt^^  of  ep^^ii^^s  ;.>y.er^  pa.llw  q»t  with/in- 
fprediUe  r^piditji  tbat  from  Facruigdoa-street  bemg  ^rst. .  aiifl  a 
plenlifol  supply  of  water  was  obis loed  both  (rum  the  Laoibeth  an^ 
Yauxhall  mains;  biit  the  nature  of  the  building,  and. the  highly 
inflammable  materials  ivhich  it  cotttairied,  as  'v^eil  ae  the!  extraor-* 
dieaiy  pi<e|^eas  of  the  lire  befai^  diseowpred,  preduded  the  peasibi* 
}ity:of  saving  any  portion  of.  the  'maaiifaetory*.'  Ikc^  dwelling  boQ*> 
sea  of  Mr..  Kandon,  Mr*  Grafter,  and  otbera,.  4o.  whieh  the  flamea 
bad  bommuoicated,  were^  however,  preaerved,  although  ten  ba«ld«- 
ibga,  in  all^  were  more  or  less  damaged.  By  fite  o'doek  the  fire 
was  eoofiticid  solely  lo  the  fillen  ruins  ol  Heaars;  Kibdott  and  Oo.^a 
innnuftctory,  lo  coolowkieh,  the  enganea  were-^ept  going' a^Suii- 
day  fbn^nofm.  Aboul.  eight  o'clocfc  two  oftimbrigaiMmeii,  aiam^d 
Rarkes  and  -Weiib^-.in  JiBrect  oppoaitioa  to  the -orders  ofllr.- Braids 
wood  and  their  fimman,  and  the  remoMtrmneea  of  tkei#  «omra<ie^ 
■Mde  their  way  inlo.  tho' rains  w«4h  a  branleh  to  estiognish»'few 
eokkers  whi^b  sbewed> f n. .the  walls;  they'  kad  not  been  in  nsan^ 
faiiniilea,' when 'the  lofty  walls  oo  the  west*  Me,  with  the  giible  end 
of  Ibe  soiitb'wall,  fidl  inward  With  a  terrific  oraak,  b^wylng  the 
two  unloriwnate  young,  men  beneath  ,an  enormoua  mass  of  ruinsi 
Slie'naost  stremioua  exertions  wore  made  to  extricele  them,  bat 
■early  iksee  kobrs  elapsed  befefe  Webb  ^aafoqnd,  drOMdlblly  crnsk^ 
ed  and  mutilated;  Pnrkea  iwaa  laond  tf^.aboat  an  houir  ofterwarid^ 
apparently  dead  from  anflbcation,  no  bones  being  Biroken. 

bacemker  20,  S  p.  m.  Messfsi  Wright  and  Skelthorp^  r'^l^^ 
Prestoo'a-*fieUs,  Eaat  Inda  Dock-road,  P|^iar>  These.  pr«milc}j 
wkiek'consia4cd  of  timber  bniUinga,.  were  wkd  with  4  largootoet 
•f  imerine.  stores,  ol  wtvlodo  descriptions'.  < Hie  fiito  >  eommenoed  ia 
ibe  ftartini^.akoda^wbseh,  w&ik.the  sbUe,  rigging  loll,  iOd>i«par-> 
groood,  were  completely  destroyed  in  a  abm^t  space  of  time. 


too  .  i  **  iiiQumtt  4rmKw;^  -■  i 

Cattbcnf^oUJ  ^ThtSiinrti  orifiiuiiiad  ^-^  aV  &  «bpp«pdly  ffMR'«nr{MdbMl 

tttoV  k/'»M.;Wilh:|[rai  diiiio«llyt»tbiu|biiiatM  ^effiteteii/theff  ^aeiipei. 
'£be.  fiftviiiam  wen*  in  Mlcodavi^tiJisii^dicUjfi  palihei^isUbODrirdfli 

•fi<#n  teorV  »l'tlM  «ad'K>fiUiat:l«he.A'*^6attl(f  mffkf  imMoi  hud 
tie:  Va4xlHill'<iiHiid'^wlHiiliiioli4ulMtbni>IUp  sopp^'ii6n9icnpiie!:'>Mrj 
Laviirs  hdKsen.<WM  i»i*pAsl6fty'>d0rtr*yedy(nia'>^ others. dajMifedi 

£agia  sBW-milU)  Old;Broiiiploii«  The  fircmen-'iMid'seurfseiy  4xlinguisU« 
fd'  Ihe  fire  ai  GaiuberwdVi  -wiien  tbeyi^br*  l9aUed:ito;atiothd#  of 
a  "vcr^i  aeriona  •  charactbr V^^t  .6%"  a;.  'M*v)  in  »Dacva««tr4ek',.'WeatU 
minster,  iandi  while  Uieni«iaogk^t,tK^hef Ireteeiveftiiotdii^ntoe'ittf 
Ibat .  «i  Old  iBron^Hlani .  iThd  distani^  being  ,tKtee<  rinifesiifivm^he 
afareat  stiliaDfi'iiidi  'U^f-^tMi'^  wa#<^t:4bnaudied'«ib|f'>tbri'<Sbmfes  lln 
flnafnea  r^cbdd  tbe.«p<>|l:>:ib«Uitt^{theaipMni5-finirlb!i(n«llasl  fiiieW 


pWity.,pn.  Ae^f{,;ji^  ibe*gi;en?i^..  „  „  .•,,     ,     ,  .,.  „  ..jj    ^ 

.'JaMiary  ^'.7  A,.if^  Slrealbam  Oid  €liQpdh:<>Oiif  thiioorfiing  ihb 
meiropoiis  abd- lU  suburbs  weaei  iri8iled<'b5«:teirifio*8t0rni'anttittii* 
der  and  iigbliung.oiirbe-fiast'fkah  of  ligbtoiog-^as' e^ul,  illumiDa»« 
iiog  Ibe  Khole  bdriz6n<  and 'in  ite  pr«^r«sa'itriN»l&  thsaieeple^of 
Spilalfields  afid  Strfea lib m.tehurcbestf^ Smoke' was  flhortlyaflerwafds 
aean)  tor  isatie.fcdm^the'iatter^yi.^bioh'iwaa.bboil  foAlbwdd»b^tiflaiBea( 
lihfir: ^i«k.eQgii|e Avas' got  wiy  »bali ftbe<  fir&^/^^a-aki^getbertllc^mid 
iUiir^ack^.^aid  »  iib<Mittlid  •messehgir  •Wa&.-initaaliy  deapalabtd' ib 
Ipjyirdi  for :incire' eificieat  sissistaade.  jT^  'Ongiaea . frmir^ttfe  -  Watoilodt 
^d^.SoiuUkii^arli>-bmdgfrraad^  •  AWgan^a-laneif  aad  Waliiag^lbaei'^ 
wilhi.ari^alra.;aiappl>'iblTfealharibovc,-iwflreiUpltd  with  all  j[»os^ibAa 
baaia;  .  and  .nMwiihitaikdiaf^!'  the  ^xAraofdinaiiy* /stale  bf*  Ifae  -fiodda^ 
ttonk  Xbe  eflacts'  or;,Ahd^sl0rm<^  ibey:>wci*«riikH)n»<llniflbky/spatr^jaiai 
^tcf  beia^  obUiaedyiwenB  :gobtVo  w»i}k,'Aldaan(it7/oC:boae  iioiag 

{'oMned  ioeelberr  Aod  led  up  •  iiDla  thoi^teeplfl^  the  Araata- aoaa 
>r<lugbi  the  leogtmos  to  i bear  an^lba  burnkig'pilBv  •  wHb-  stickrga^d 
4ifB^9  that.  tba..fbimttSi^were  btobpedi<ibidwa^,'and:.tJi4  waA  of tlea* 
Motion. .e^nfined  ta  tbe.:«ppeii  iu4l  af^^ba  araodenr^pita^iii  •••>':  f  • 
Januarv.aS^  3i%  .Axltf.  Mrw.,Bwadfyy  InwkHmakar,.  l38ty;Flce|« 
Mf^4  >  T^i'  fil'«/V -^bkh  iappears-ia  llAve . ariginated*  froia'tt  *piece 
pf  li'mbof  pcoj^t^ting  Inlftia.flnQ  i^.tbe  baok  tfbop,  was  disoovered 
l^y  .ona.er  tbe..CiAo[!jp6lice^i  who  lubfittd  iMfaaiin>.>arQttains  .thb  ila*- 
maliWiaad  Abair  lattigUtOurs^jtOia.aeiia^  ofi^tUr  iiangerw '^Tkefannar 
wi^  eUAcicfillHl  if»>i«kt0ty^  AlxlaiLjthd  first. SoiitaiiceUiiMt^Mlia  iha 
...ill  ]o  9ori|>  Iv^'Ia  a  ai  b'^yO%*ih  (i^J '!i|mo3  sid^*"  J>aiiOi9 
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■totiop-bodM.  %«  flines  raged  most  fcrriouflrty  al  ihe  bach  of  the 
IMrvmisen,  Im4  ifsceodiog  the  sttiircsse,  entered  ev^ry  rootnj  ofTrhich 
tke  door  happened  to  he  open.  The  firemen  and  engines  from  Far- 
ringdon^flftreet  were  on  the  spot  tind  at  vfotk  in  less  than  ten  mi- 
110 tes)  the  men  hoidty  dashing  op  the  stairs  with  their  hranches, 
Mlowing  the  fire  into  every  room,  until  it  was  completely  extrn-^ 
gaished.  In  this  they  were  ahly  supported  by  the  men  and  en- 
gines from  Watling-street  and  other  stations. 

February  16,  IOV4  p>m.  ^**-  Harlott,  private  dwelling,  Berwick-  , 
place,  Grange-road^  Bermondsey.  This  fire,  which  was  caused  by 
bringing  a  cimdle  in  contact  with  curtains,  burned  with  rapidity; 
the  firemen  and  engines  were  soon  on  the  spot,  but  an  hour  elaps- 
ed before  even  a  scanty  supply  of  water  could  be  obtained  from 
the  SoQlfawark  main,  by  Which  time  the  dwelling  was  almost  de- 
stroyed ;  but  a  back  kitchen  was  preserved,  by  dint  of  great  exer- 
tiona.  This  was  the  second  disastrous  fire,  this  dayj  in  the  district 
tappUed  by  the  Soiithwark  'water-woiks,  whei%  a  w^nt  of  water 
evoked  the  destruction  of  property  to  a  great  amount. 

March  10,  1V«  a.  m.  Mr.  Freeman,  beershop,  Pfeirsons-street.; 
^pper  East  Smitblield.  The  only  person  in  the  house  at  the  i\M 
was  a  fenale  servant,  named  Ann  Dillon,  aged  22,  of  sober  and 
ooffftfol  habits.  On  the  fire  being  discovered ,  and  an  alarm  raised^ 
the  fireoien  and  eneines  from  the  Wellclose-square  station,  ('distant 
only  a  fow  hondred  yards,)  ivere  instantly  on  the  spot,  and  ar- 
rijred  jiM  as  the  young  woman  appeared  at  the  second  floor  front 
vrmdow,  iinpkyrihg  assistance.  To  get  at  her  was  beyond  ail  human 
power^  as  the  flames  were  bursting  forth  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  house,  and  extending  across  the  street.  Water  being  obtained, 
the  fire  was  soon  got  under,  and  the  unfortunate  female  k»nnd  suf- 
focated. The  shop  and  staircase  were  destroyed ,  and  upper  floors 
aerieOBly  damaged. 

-«-  '7%  p.  M.,  at  the  Sooth-western  Railway  Ternrinus,  at  Nine 
Einis.  The  followi^  authentic  narrative  of  this  fire  is  abridged 
from  the  Emhvay  Times  of  March  M.  «The  premises  consisted 
of  a  two>-story  briok  building,  divided  into  three  compartments; 
they  were  siftuatod  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  terminus,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  station  from  whence  the  trains  ^tart.  At  the  time 
ment^ioned^  the  store-keeper  and  two  assislants  went  into  the  ware-> 
boufte  nearest  the  station,  whieh  was  filled  with  cotton,  hemp, 
tallow,  oil,  and  other  oombotftible  matters,  with  an  open  light, 
whaehooming  in  contact  with  some  torpentine  from  a  leaky  car- 
boy, the  plaee  was  tastantiyin  flames.  Messengers  being  immediate^ 
iy  dtopatohed,  they  found  Mr.  Eraidwood  'and  a  body  of  firemen 
in  GraveMane,  from  whence  the  Watling-street  engine  was  galloped 
off  with  all  possible  speed  towaitis  Nine  Elms,  and  was  rapidly 
fbUowed  by  ochara.  in  the  interim,  a  small  engine  from  Mr.  Bono- 
foy's  eheaical  wotka,'  and  another  from  Messrs.  llamett'a  distillery,' 
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reached  the  fire,  bat  they  were  not  accomMiiied  by  aay  penon 
competeot  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  'which  attended  their  tiaefol 
application.  Most  of  the  persons  present  seemed  so  panie-strueky 
as  to  be  incapable  of  rendering  (he  slightest  service,  or  of  giving 
such  information,  as  to  where  water  could  be  obtained,  as  would 
enable  others  to  do  so.  The  second  division  of  the  building,  used 
as  engineer's  workshops,  and  a  depository  for  stores  connected  there- 
with, soon  became  enveloped  in  flames;  and  by  8  o'clock,  when 
Mr.  Braidwood  arrived,  tnese  two  norlions  of  the  building  were 
one  vivid  mass  of  fire,  from  the  root  to  the  ground.  A  most  dis- 
graceful scene  now  ensued;  there  was  abundance  of  water  flowing 
from  the  •Lambeth  plugs,  in  the  road  opposite  the  terminus,  but 
the  railway  authorities  insisted  on  the  engines  being  driven  inside 
the  station ,  where  no  water  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Braidwood  was 
hustled  and  assaulted ,  and  the  operations  of  the  firemen  for  a  time 
wholly  frustrated.  While  this  conflict  was  going  on,  the  flames 
were  fast  extending  to  the  third  division  of  the  building ,  the  roof 
of  which  was  on  fire,  when  Mr.  Baddeley  ran  Beaofoy's  engine 
down  to  that  end  of  the  building,  and  got  it  to  work  from  a  small 
lank  of  water  which  fortunately  happened  to  be  there.  Alderman 
Humphrey,  who  was  present,  assisted,  both  with  his  counsel  and 
exertions,  in  this  judicious  and  well-timed  movement,  which  proved 
ejQdineotly  successful,  the  fire  in  the  roof  beii^  quiekiy  extinguished, 
and  this  portion  of  the  premises  was  preserved,  comparatively  un- 
injured. The  railway  officials,  seeing  at  last  the  folly  of  their  op- 
position to  the  firemen,  were  content  to  permit  them  to  proceed 
rn  their  own  way ;  their  first  endeavours  wore  to  preserve  the  car- 
riage department,  and  the  safety  of  this  buildins  having  been  secured, 
they  then  proceeded  to  the  other  end  of  the  building,  fol leaving  up 
the  advantage  previously  gained  in  that  direction. 

« It  seems  to  us  extraordinary  that,  in  premises  of  such  extent, 
and  containing  sqch  an  immense  amount  of  property,  no  local  pro- 
vision whatever  should  have  been  made  for  the  suppression  of  nre; 
and  under  such  circumstances,  we  think  a  little  more  courtesy 
might  have  been  expected  towards  those  who  oame  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  render  the  otmost  possible  assistance. » 

April  21,  llVa  a.  m»  Messrs.  Graham  and  Sbolt,  lucifer  DMtch 
makers.  It  may  perhaps  be  within  the  recollection  of  eome  of 
your  readers,  that  these  premises  were  serionsly  damaged  by  fire, 
attended  with  loss  of  life,  nine  months  previous.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion the  inmates  escaped  with  iheir  lives,  but  the  fire  rased  most 
furiously;  the  back  part  of  the  premises  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  front  building  preserved  with  great  difliculty,  na  were  three 
adjoining  buildings. 

April  30,  9y,  p.  m.  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  St.  George's  Hotel,  Albe- 
marle-street,  Piccadilly.  This  fire  commenced  in  a  back  bed-room 
on  the  second-floor,  from  a  candle  having  been  hrooeht  in  contact 
with  the  bed-curtains;  on  the  fire  being  discovered  the  inmates  of 
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ihem  extensive  premises  becsme  panic-struck,  and  instead  of  makinsr 
the  slightest  effort  to  suppress  the  flames,  persons  of  both  aexes  ana 
of  all  ffrades  were  seen  running  away  with  the  iirst  article  they 
eooM  lay  their  hands  on,  to  a  place  of  safety.  In  the  interim,  the 
flames  spread  from  room  to  room,  and  from  floor  to  floor,  until 
the  whole  of  the  doable  building  was  one  mass  of  6re.  The  en- 
gines of  the  brigade,  the  West  of  England,  and  this  County,  with 
a  strong  body  of  firemen,  were  soon  in  attendance,  and,  after  a 
delay  of  nearly  twenty  minutes,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  being 
obtained,  the  premises  were  completely  surrounded,  and  the  spread 
of  the  fire  stopped  on  all  sides.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Hotel, 
with  its  varied  and  valuable  contents,  was  oestroyed,  jind  seven 
adjoininff  buildings  much  damaged. 

May  o,  II  y, p.  H.  Hr.  Beriyn,  dealer  in  marine  stores,  Church- 
lane,  Whitechapel.  A  passer-by  perceiving  a  strong  glare  of  light 
in  the  shop ,  gave  the  alarm  of  fire ,  and  with  the  policemen  endea- 
voured to  rouse  the  inmates  to  a  sense  of  their  danger ,  but  no  one 
appearing ,  the  street-door  was  broken  open ,  when  a  mass  of  flame 
rushed  forth,  driving  all  before  it.  Almost  immediately  after  this, 
Mr.  Beriyn  appeareof  at  the  second-floor  window  with  a  little  girl 
'(his  sisterj  in  his  arms.  The  little  girl  was  caught  in  safety  by  the 
crowd ,  but  Mr.  Beriyn  was  less  fortunate ,  be  fell  heavily  on  the 
pavement ,  and  was  taken  up  with  both  legs  broken ,  and  otherwise 
seriously  injured.  A  female  lodser  jumped  from  the  second-floor 
back  room,  on  to  some  bales  of  rags  in  the  yard,  and  escaped 
unhnrt.  Another  female  lodeer  precipitated  herself  from  the  first 
floor  .front  window  without  injury,  leaving  her  two  boys,  aged  8 
and  16  years ,  in  the  back  room ,  both  of  whom  perished  in  the 
flamea.  No  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  parish  fire-ladders,  which 
stood  within  90  yards  of  the  burning  house,  nor  was  intelligence 
of  the  fire  forwarded  to  any  of  the  engine  stations.  The  firemen  were 
not  apprised  of  the  fire  until  it  was  seen  reflected  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  spot  it  had  attained  an 
warming  magnitude.  Water  being  obtained,  the  engines  were 
brought  into  action,  but  the  ill-starred  building  with  its  contents 
was  nearly  destroyed,  and  six  others  seriously  damaged  before  the 
fire  could  be  wholly  ffot  under.  About  6  o'clock  the  next  morning 
the  bodies  of  the  uniortunate  children  were  found  in  the  ruins, 
burned  in  a  shocking  manner. 

June  93,  V/^  i.  m.  Mr.  Rodgers,  papermills,  Berners-street,  Com- 
mercial-road,  East.  These  premises  were  very  extensive,  consisting 
of  several  large  brick  buildings,  at  the  back  of  the  houses  in  Bemers- 
street,  and  extending  into  Back-cburch-lane.  The  fire  was  evidently 
the  work  of  an  incen4iary,  who  had  so  well  executed  his  diaboliral 
purpose,  that  the  flames  broke  forth  all  at  once  with  awful  violence. 
The  engines  from  the  brigade  stations  at  Wellclose-square,  and  St. 
Mary  Axe,  with  the  County  and  West  of  England,  were  quickly  on 
the  spot,  and  water  in  abnndanec.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  which 


lasted  nearly  two  honrs,  the  Bremen  accoonpli4bed  their  (43k ,  two- 
thirds  of  the  mill  being  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  i^einainder  se* 
riously  damaged. 

July  24,  3  A.  M.  Messrs.  Redding  and  Son^  carmeoy  Gastle-yard, 
Holland  street,  Blackfriars-rond.  This  fire  seems  to  have  arisen, 
from  a  spark  dropped  in  the  wheelwriglit*s  ^hop.  The  flam^  had 
gained  a  considerable  ascendancy  before  discovered,  and  illuQ[>inafted 
the  atmosphere  for  miles.  The  Southwark- bridge-road,  Waterloo^ 
road,  and  West  of  England  engines,  were  promptly  in  attendanee, 
and  plugs  were  drawn  both  from  the  Lam|iieth  and  Soathwar](  naaias, 
but  twenty  minutes  elapsed  before  water  cou}d  |)e  obtained  fh>m. 
either.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  wheelwright's,  sbpp  ifa^  eou- 
sumed,  and  the  stabling  seriously  damaged,  before  any  eQectu^l  re* 
sistance  could  be  offered  to  the  flames. 

August  6,  3y,  ▲.  M.  Mr.  Smith,  corn- merchant,  the  Wbeatshenf 
Granary,  Upper  Thames-street.  This  fire,  which  originated  from 
the  overheated  flues  of  the  steam-engine  furnace^  suddenly  burst 
forth  with  a  fury  that  threatened  destruction  to  the  several  exten- 
sive buildings  located  on  this  spot.  The  Farring4on-5treet«  W«st  of 
England,  Watling- street,  and  other  engines  arrived  in  rapid  succes* 
siou ;  and  the  tide  being  up  at  the  time,  an  abundant  supply  af  wa- 
ter was  obtained  both  from  the  streets  and  the  river.  The  floating 
fire-engine  from  South wark- bridge,  was  brought  alongside  the  bura<- 
ing  pile,  and  assisted  materially  in  stopping  the  progress  of  the  fire» 
which,  notwithstanding  the  strength  opposed  to  it,  burned  farioilsly 
for  nearly  two  hours.  The  flames  had  commnnicated  to  the  adjoin* 
ing  granary  of  Messrs.  West  and  Co.,  and  to  the  front  warehouse 
of  Messrs.  Rownspu  and  Drew,  but  both  of  them  were  saved  frMa 
destruption,  Mr«  Smith's  waterside  warehouse,  the.st^am-engine,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  landside  warehouse  were,  however,  destroyed;. 

October,  4,  5  a.  m.  Mr.  Anderson,  Black  Horse  public  house, 
Kent  street,  Borough.  This  fire  began  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house,  from  some  unknown  cause,  and  when  discoyered*  had  cutuff 
the  retreat  of  the  inmates.  Miss  Anderson  was  lowered  from  a  se- 
cond floor  window  by  three  sheets  tied  together,  which  separated  in 
her  descent,  but  she  was  caught  unhurt.  Mr.  Anderson  and  his 
two  sons  were  rescued  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  fire«escape  be- 
longing to  Bernoondsey  parish.  The  engines  from  Morgan's-lane, 
South wark-bridge-road,  and  another  station,  were  soon  on  the  spot, 
and  though  the  Yauxhall  'and  Southwark  coipapanies  both  have  pipes 
laid  down,  upwards  of  half  an  hour  elapsed  hefore  any  water  was 
obtained,  and  this  was  supplied  by  the  Southwark  main.  The  build- 
ing upwards,  with  its  contents,  were,  in  consequence  of  the  delay, 
nearly  destroyed,  but  the  stock  in  the  cellars,  was  saved. 
■  November  13v  11 '/i  a.  m.  Mr.  Smellie,  engraver  and  copper-plate 
printer y  Bediord-court,  Coven t-garden.  This,  fire  was  occasioned  bj 
an  Amott's  slove  in  the  iront  kitchen,  which  w^  used  as  a  work- 
shop.   The  fire  burnt  so  rapidly,  that  some  of  the.  workmen  thad  a 
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narrow  escape;  a  young  girl  was  also  rescued  by  Mr.  Foggo,  (the 
much  respeeted  ibreman  «f  the  west-end  district  of  tlie  brig^ej  who 
brought  her  down  a  llidder  from  the  first  floor.  The  engi^i^  from 
the  Chandos-«lrtei  station,  closely  adjoining,  were -out  and  in  Opera- 
.tlon  in  a  very  few  minutes,  but  the  apartment  in  which  the  fire 
commenced  was  destroyed,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  damaged  hy 
heat  and  ^nioke ;  as  well  as  by  the  water '  which  some  misguided 
workmen  at  a  coach -makers,  next  door,  poured  through  the  roof« 
the  fire  being  at  the  time  confined  to  the  Basement  story, 

November  15,  9'/,  a.  m.  Mr.  Price,  firework  maker,  Charles  street^ 
Curtain-road.  At  the  tiftie  stated,  Mr.  Price,  a  workman,  and  two 
lads,  were  engaged  in  their  dangerous  manufacture,  the  composition 
which  they  were  using  lying  in  expos^  heaps  on  benches  in  the 
workshop,  and  an  open  fire  burning  in  a  grate  in  the  apartipent,  a 
spark  from  which  it  is  supposed  flew  out  and  ingnited  the  compo- 
sition. The  materials  exploded  in  succession  with  great  violence, 
blowing  out  the  jviodows  and  door.  The  two  men  and  one  of  the 
boys  rushed  out  into  the  street  ifith  their  clothes  burning;  at  the 
siime  time  Mrs.  Price,  and  her  sister-in-law,  threw  tfa^nselves  oiut'* 
the  first  floor  window.  The  screams  of  the  other  poor  boy  from 
within  the  burning  building  being  heard,  some  humane  individuals 
rushed  in  and  rescued  him  from  (he  flames  with  whidh  he  was  sur- 
rounded, but  he  had  received  such  serious  Injuries,  that  he  shortly 
after  expired  at  the  London  Hospital.  Within  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  several  engines  had  arrived,  and  J)y  the  skilful  exertions  of 
the  firemen,  the  flames  were  prevented  from  extending  to  the  adjoining 
houses,  but  that  of  Mr«  Price,  with  its  contents,  was  all  but  destroyed. 

I  have  particularised  these  fires  as  so  many  instances  of  the  splen- 
did effects  resulting  from  a  well -organised  and  harmonious  system 
of  co-operation ;  providing,  as  it  does,  for  the  earliest  arrival  of  a 
force  adequate  to  almost  every  euiex^ency,  in  combination  with  a 
degree  of  practical  skill  and  discipline  certainly  never  surpassed. 
Justice,  however,  requires  me  to  add,  that  in  the  far  greater  num- 
ber of  minor  accidents,  o£  which  my  limited  space  forbids  the  enu- 
merntion,  and  in  which  but  trifling  damage  has  been  sustained,  still 
stronger  proofs  of  the  practical  results  of  this  system  are  to  be  found. 

The  proportions  which    the  slightly   damaged   bear  to    the  whole 
ntnnber  of  fires  i^  such  as   cannot   fail   to    reflect  great  credit  upou 
the  servants  of  the  establishment,  whose  prompt  attendance  on  time- • 
ly  applications  being    made   to  them,    and    the   skilful  .manner   tn- 
which  many  of,  the  accidents  have  been  dealt  with,  have,  upon  many 
occasions,  confined  the  damage   to  a  surprisingly    narrow  limit.    So. 
far  as  the  public  are  concerned^  it  happens,  that  the  greater  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  well-judged  efforts  of  the  firemen  are  pre-emi- 
nently successful,  are  unknown,  and  therefore  unappreciated,  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  immediate  locality. 

The  following  list  exhibits  the  occupancy  of  the  various  premises 
iui  whfch  the  fires   have   originated ;    discriminating,   as  heretofore, 
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between  those  wbich  began  in  that  portion  of  the  building  apper- 
taining to  the  trade  of  the  occupant,  from  those  which  hare  hap- 
pened in,  and  damaged  the  dwelliug-houses  only :  — 

Apothecaries 1  Lucifer  match  makers  ....It 

Asphalte  works 1     Maltsters 1 

Bagnios 3  Manchester  warehouses   ...      S 

Bakers 18  Marine  stores,  dealers  in    .   .      5 

Barge  and  boat  builders  ...  1     Mattress  makers ^3 

Basket  makers S    Mills,  steam    ^ 4 

Beer  shops 4  Musical  instrument  makers    .      I 

Booksellers,   binders   and  sta-  Naphtha  manufacturers.  ...      1 

tioners  . 14    Oif  works 'i 

Bottle  merchants 1  Oil  and  colour  shops  ....    10 

Brokers  and  clothes  salesmen.  3  Painted  baize  manufacturers  .      1 

Builders  .   •   •   # t    Panoramas 3 

Cabinet  makers 16    Paper  mills 1 

Carpenters    and     workers    in  Pawnbrokers 3 

wood 37  Printers  and  engravers    ...      9 

Chandlers 17  Printers,  copper<<plate.    ...      t 

Charcoal  and  coke  dealers.'  .  1     Private  dwellings 913 

Cheesemonger 3    Public  buildings 6 

Chemical  manufactories  ...  8    Rag  merchants t 

Churches 3    Railways 1 

Coachmakers 4    Rope  makers t 

Coffee  and*  chop-houses  ...  4    SacK  makers '     1 

Coffee  roasters.' 1    .Saw  mills,  steam 3 

Confectioners  and  pastry  cooks  9    Schools  of  industry 9 

Coopers.  ......  ^.   ..   .  1     Shops  and  offices 95 

Cork  burners 1     Shot  manufacturers 1 

Cotton  wick  manufacturers.  .  1     Ships 7 

Curriers  and  leather  dressers.  4     Ship  builders  , 1 

Distillers S     Soot  merchants t 

Drapers 91     Subles 14 

Drysalters 1     Steam  bosfU 9 

Dyers 1     Steam-engine  makers 9 

Eating-houses 5  Straw-bonnet  makers    ....      1 

Farming  stock 4    Sugar  refiners 1 

Firework-makers 9    Tailors 4 

Flax  dressers i  Tallow  chandlers  and  melters     1 

Floor  cloth  manufacturers.    .  t     Tanners 1 

Furriers  and  skin  dyers.    .   .  3    Tar  distillers 1 

Gas  works I     Theatres 4 

Glass  blowers  (illicit) 1  Tinmen)  braziers,  and  smiths.    4 

Granaries 1  Tobacco  manufacturers    ...      1 

Grocers ^ 6    Tobacconists.  .   .  ' 4 

Hat  makers  .  •   .   .' 6  Under  repair  and  building.  .      9 

Horse  hair  merchants.    ...  9    Unoccupied 6 

Hotels  and  club-houses.  ...  6    Upholsters 4 

Japanners 1     Victuallers 34 

Lamp  black  makers 1  Wadding  manufacturers.    .    .      9 

Laundresses 5    Warehouses 7 

Leather  fpatent)  manufacturers  1  Wine  and  spirit  merchants.  •      3 

Lime  wharfs 1  ■ 

Lodgings 61  396 
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The  Qomber  of  fires  on  etch  day  of  the  weeh  was  at  folloMrt:  — 

Monday.      Tneaday.      Wsdoetday.     Tburtday.      Friday.      Saturday.      Soaday. 
109  103  94  80  107  101  109 

Their  hourly  distrtbution  throughoat  the  day  and  night  has  been 
as  follows:  — 

Firat  Sacoad  Third  Fourth  Fifth  Sixth  Sat anth  Eighth  Ninth  Tanlh  Bleranth  Tvelfth 
Honr.  Hour.  Hoar.  Hoar*  Hour.  Hoor.  Boar.  Hour.  Hoar.  Hoar.    Hoar.     Hour* 

14         94 

60        d8 

A  careful  and  elaborate  investigation  into  the  causes  of  these  fires 
ffives  the  following  Result;  and  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  num- 
bers known  to  have  been  wilful,  and  others  that  occured  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances,  are  so  great. 

There  have  been  occasioned  by  — 

I 

Accidents  of  xarious  kinds,  as-  Lime,  heating  of »     5 

certained  to  have  been  for  Linen,  airing  of 97 

the  most  part  unavoidable .  94  Lucifer  matcnes,  making    .   .      9 

Apparel  ignited  on  the  person  Ditto,  using 7 

(9  fatal] 5  Ovens,  defective,  overheated&c.  13 

Candles,  various  accidents  from  79  Reading  and  sewing  in  bed  (1 

Ditto,    setting  fire  to  bed-cur-  fatal 5 

tains  (3  fatal) 76  Shavings,  loose,  ignited  ...    35 

Ditto,  window-curtains    ...    36  Spontaneous  ignition  of  coals  •      1 

Carelessness,  palpable  instances  cotton     .   .      1 

of. 95  flar  .   .   .  .      1 

Children  playing  with  candles    3  hay.    ...      4 

Ditto,  fire  (1  fatal) 9  lamp-black.     4 

Ditto,  lucifers 6  phosphorus.     1 

Fires^  sparks  from 13  rags,  damp.    3 

Ditto  kindled  on   hearths  and  ditto,  oily  (1 

in    other    improper    places.     8  '                        fatal    .   .      3 

Fire-heat,  various  applications  rubbish  •   •      1 

of,  to  hazardous  manufactures  16  shoddy..   ,      1 

Fireworks,  making  of  (1  fatal)     3  '  tan  ....      1 

Ditto,  letting  off. 1  wool    ...      1 

Flues,  defective 11  Stores,- defective,  overheated&c.30 

Ditto,  foul 99  drying 6 

Ditto,  overheated 34  portable 3 

Ditto,  stopped  up 9  pipe 10 

Friction  oT  machinery     ....      1  not  air 9 

Fumigation,  incautious    ...      9  kiln 3 

Furnapes,  overheated,  &c.     .    19    Suspicious  (1  fatal) 7 

Gas,  various  accidents  from  the  Tobacco  smoking 99 

escape  of  (1  fatal)     .   .   .   .'  97    Wilful 13 

Ditto,    carelessness  in  lighting    9  ■■'  ' 

Ditto,  led  burning 11  673 

'  lllumiuation. ,      1*  Undiscovered  (4  fatal)     .      .     .  93 

Intoxication  (1  fatal)    ....      5  ■ 

.    Lamps,  sparks  from,  &c.    .    .      5  696 

Lightnin|(    ,    , 1 


la  'a  lecture  vecenUy  deflivjered  at  the  Royal  Adelaide GftUerj)  by 
Mr.  Booth,  F.  S.  S.,  on  the  fires  of  London,  their  causes  and  pre- 
vention, he  stated  that  in  a  period  of  fiwe  years  there  were  in  Lon- 
don no  less  than  9476  fires.  These  he  divided,  as  regards  their  causes, 
into  three  classes,  controllable,    partly  controllable,    and  partly  un- 
controllable,  and  after  expatiating  upon  these   classes,    the  lecturer 
proceeded  to  observe   that,    notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  of  in- 
quiry that  was  adopted,  there  remained  a  large  number  of  Instances 
in  which  'the  causes  were  unassigned.     These  he  endeavoured  to  .as- 
cribe to   spontaneous   combustion,    observing  that   certain  chemical 
combinations  would  take  place  in  bodies,  by  which  heat  was  elicited 
safficient  to  .ignite    the    bodies    themselves,    or   any    substance  with 
which  it  might  be  in  contact.     The    series   of  circumstances    under 
which  this  took  place,  was  of  a  very  important  character,  and  suffi- 
ced to  explain  many  fires  of  mysterious  origin ;  and  what  confirmed 
this  view  of  the  case  was,  that  many  of  the  unknown  fires  originated 
tn  those  trades  in  which  substances  Vere  emplojred,  in  which  spon- 
taneous combustion  was  likely  to  take  place.  Mr.  Booth  enumerated 
fifty-five  instances  in  which  spontaneous  ignition  miglit  ensue,  many 
of  which  are  well  known,    others  of  questionable  authenticity.    He 
then  allttded   to.,  the  -occurrence  of  fires  from  very  singular  causes; 
amongst,  these  were  fires,  proved  to  have  been  produced  by  transpa- 
rent substances,   acting  as  lenses,   and  concentratkig   the  rays  of  the 
sun;  such  as  glafss  globes  with  gold  fish,  show-bottles  in  apothecaries* 
and  chemists*  shops,  and  water  bottles  in  bed-chambers,    whif^h  had 
each  been  known  to  ignite   bed   and  window   curtains.     Coarse  and 
))listered  glass^  used  in  sky-lights,  had  caused  explosions  in  gunpow- 
der manufactories;   as  had  also  lime,    when  used   in  the  desiccation 
of  that,  substance.  Lime  had  likewise,  by  accidental  Qoodiog,  set  fins 
to  ma|iy  buildings  where  it  was   in  contact  with   combustible   sub- 
stances.    Under  friction,   Mr.  Booth   alluded  to   the  danger  of  fire 
occurring  from  congreve  matches,    stating   that  Ihey  were  liable  to 
ignite  after  they  had  been  thrown  away  as  useless ;   th^  inflammable 
rnateriaV  was  also  frequently  thrown  aside  to  a  considerable  distance, 
«nd    might   be   productive   of  great   mischief.     On  these  accounts, 
their  use    should    be   prohibited   in    warehouses  and    manufactories 
where  combustible  matters   are   kej^   or  used.  .  Amongdt  the  cavaes 
of  mysterious  fires,  might  also  be  enumerated  the  embere  of  tobttcoo 
and  cigars,    which   falling  upon   saw-dust,    or  being  carried  to  hay- 
ticks,  would  prove  their  destruction,  even  after  some  time  had  elaps- 
.  ed,    aJj  they  acted  like  touchwood,  from   the  nitre  which  they  con- 
tained*. 

Having  entered  thus  minutely  into  a  series  of  circumstances,  little 
understood,  and  less  guarded  against,  the  lecturer  stated^  that  by 
attention  to  the  ptiblished  causes  of  fire,  great  good  would  h%  ac- 
complished. The  number  of  fires  continually  occurring  from  over- 
heated flues  and  stoves  particularly  demanded  attention.    The  flues 


rf  d..  mode™  .^.l».  Th, ,.«"  ,;*"^  *■»>  <■-«"?;?!•"• 

MumII  a  mrface  as  possible,   and  nitt  tv,^  ?°"""»  "i'ttaVtioni 
fuel;  Biid  owe  of  the  means,   was  limiiing  the  d^*^  ^^^^^m^ttnu  of 
iir  ihus  ijoncentrated  kllains  a  verj  high  dearee  V        °^  '"'    ''''^" 
feient  to  ignite  arty' cotiibustiWe  subsianew  wlft  ,vJf""""'  '^*- 
in  coawct;  besides  which,    iU  (Jonductile  ^^^  CoTfe^tTrbrlrf^ 
and  ^Usier  becomes  much  modified  bf  bfeing  c«atan«*  »ubi,rt«i  fn 
irt  influence.     In  thijlj    Mr.   «i«rth  considers  lie,  the  greMiwCTW  oT 
lb»de«lr«C<to<i  iif  many  liiodorn  public  batldings;  ^q^   tlw  laqturt 
b  Af  mnch  piilflic  important B,  btcauSe  the  causes  of  dertrurtion  may i 
•vep' n*ir/ be  in   stow^  and   inaidious  operation  lo  the  eventual  dea. 
titelion  *f  oAer  BBttonal,  and  particularly  sacred  edIGcea,  £nim  tba 
^[■n^tl  bltrodaclion  of  nieiT  fashioii^  stovea  iitto  ntcb  buildingt.  It 
iTM  «Im,  he  I'SBiarhed,  nolotious  ttwl  tbere  existed  mean^  of  mi^ 
idg  bmHia^s  Jire-prp^i   ao  ibat  wken  «.  fire  occurrefl>   it.rnigbt.l^ 
coB&ned  If  t^ke  aptrbnqnt  in  which  it , (triglot ted-  \. 

0(,,lhe  fixtQea  btal  iir^,  tjie  follow ii^  i^em  ia  requ>r«  f^peoUl 
aMic^,  atiep^  u  fome,pf  th^m  ^a.ve  bccQ;  by,  circufuslaac^  iiKwt 
dirtnMing  la  |ltw..(«pW)g*:  ^Tjiu^myiiiy,  and  [Qo»t  dbgcaceful  ici  \\^ 
fpliof,  ou  duly  in  .tl^e  tevenl  lociji^ei,  wbo.have  Ebpwo  ansglect 
«h1  wNtt  «f  *4Cb  i|inwf,.juffirpdit)l«. :  j  .  !  .;  -  .'.'.-:] 
.'.,fS»j  3,  HVi^-  ■<■  Ur.  Itef^yni  dealer  )Q  mtrine, stores,  Cburd»> 
lu«,  WfaitechtpeL  Tbe  bodies  of  the  two  cbildien,  Abrabam  Wet-- 
ler,  aad  Edward  Weller,  were  found  afier  the  five  was  exlmguisbed, 
at  the  back  part  of  ibe  ruins,,  burnt  in  a  most  frightful  manner. 
A  coroner's  inquest  vita  held  ^he  same  evening,  tnd  ifle^  a  iMigthened 
aitd  unstlisfflctory  itivettigttitm ,  a  verdict  of  accidental  death  WU 
retamed. 

JtilyS,  11  p.  w.  Mr.  Heilty,  obair-JMlter,  QiiKkielt-rinr,:N«wi- 
road,  MtryleboDC. '  ,Tbis  fire  was.  supposed  to  have  been  oocusioned 
bj  wM  o(  Mr.  ftetUy's  wotkwen,  'w^n  lodged  in  the  house,  and 
jr«lurned  borne, about  11  o'clock  in  a  stite  of  intoxication.  He  tct 
tired  lo  his.roaan,  from  which  he  never  came  forth  alive,  but  per 
rUhed  in  the.  funeral  pyre  be  had  unwillingly  kindled,  dying  a  moat 
dreadfnl  .drunkard's  (k>lh.> 

Three  fires,    as  already  narrated,    proved  ratal  to  firemen;    ohe 

terminated  fatally  from  ■"  sudden  explosion  of  gunpowder;  four  were 

Eatal  to  children  from  the  ignition  of  tbe  bedls  on  which'  they  lav; 

and  thr^  from  the  igDilion  of  wearing  apparel  on  the  person.' 

The  most  extra6rdinar7  case  of  burning  that  ever  came  vritbio 


ki9  EKGUSH    ftCVIBW.  ' 

mf  kiiowkpdge,    it  set  Ibrtli  in   the  foUMrhg  idbvriiliii||.tif4a  itW 

Weekly  KspAtch  ^  May  9th  laftt,  irhich  f>rot«s         '  ^  >   " 

■  ••      .--.-Bo^  frail  t^e  at'ei,"    '     '  ^   ''    •■   '••  • 
''-     How  short  oar  life,  ahd  KoW  traceMaiti  '  '  ^'  '  * 

The  meiins  that  bring  us  to  oiir  end!*" 

•Singular  Case  of  Burniftg,  — On  Monday,  an  inquest  was  hell 
at. the  Ormond's  Head,  Princes- street,  Storey's-gaU^  Westniinster^ 
before  Mf.Higgs,  Coroner,  on  the  Myi  pf,  Charlotte  Furiieaujf^ 
aged,  16  .rooijiihs,  whose  dei^lh  occii^rred  undiei]  ]Lh^  following  cjpc^im-p 
sta»c^;--Fr91)ces  Furneauxi  sistqrlo  ih^  4ece?|S94,,slat(?fl  ^hatop  /Sa- 
turday uiwuiog.  d^^.aud  Xt^  4ecea|3ed  jW^ft  oul.wftliting  in  Tuftonr 
atreei,  when  suddenly  .  llie  upfwr  pant  nfi  ben.eidlibQSi.bajrat  oiit.m 
flatoes.  Witness  eried  oot  for  help,  and  senerj^lipeople]  immediately 
eame  to  the  deceased's  assistance*  ..Deceased  had  no  icedihnalibiea is 
hei*  band  or  obout  her  drcss^  nor  was  there  any  d&e  .4ieBr  lahe 
eould  haves^  her  eibthts  on  fire.  TJios/ Fa#ry,  of  No4'19,  Ohani^ 
dos-«slreet,  coacb-'tuioter,  stated'lhai  hei  was  at  w^erii  onl  ibemomK 
ing  in  question,  4ft  No.  57,  Tufton -street,  and  heariiygscreStoS'^he 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  saxt  =^ccawd  iti  ihts  sltcct  in' flafnesl 
He  imd  dlher  persons  from  the  neighbouring  hdusel^  ru^fae^imt  And 
extihtfuishcd  them  by  throwing  carpets,  i&e.'^,  rocrnA  Jteeetfsed.  ^M» 
^s  Siost  drcadfrilly  burnt v  and  heftftslantly  ebiVtey^d  her  t^  W^tu 
minster  Hos(>ital.  There  way  no  onerierfr-^^Vlii  eoifld  set  ftWI# 
her  clothing.  She  had  on  a  bllrck  pinsCo^^  but^  >tfte>e  'Wa«f  too^ 
think  at  yi  remarkable  about  the  other  material*' ef  her' 4ress..G.' H. 
Garstiii;  Esq  ,  houise-stlrgiAjn  to  the  Weslminsler  ;H<]fspit4ii'  st^iwA 
thai  deceased  Sva$  burnt  in  a  tfiOst  horrible  manner,  attd  it  *tv*i  tit-i- 
^erly  impossible  that  any  medical  skill  could  haye  sived  |  her '  life. 
Sb9  died  in  grea^  agony  .oi^  the  ^ollow^ng  mornii^.  :  Injury  ^g^r 
turned  a  verdict  of  *Dealh  by  burning,'  there  being  no  evfd^pf^i^ 
•bow  how  the  combtislion  of  deceased's  a|ipar«l  bad  or^gimted^*. 

In  my  last  reporl  I  mentictned  that  an  improired  marine  fire* 
engine  was  building  for  the  Emiieror  of  Russia,  by. MK  Merrf^ 
weather.  During  the  past  summer  this  nlagntficcnt  machin<^  hi> 
been  completed,  and  now  floals  on  the  Waters,  of  th^  Npva,.  ^fford-^ 
ing  the  protection  of  iu  immense  power  ^  in  case  of  fire^'  tip  Stl 
Petersburgh  and  its  environs,  l^      ,. 

The  Sovereigns  of  Prussia  and  of  Russia  have  now,  the  one  the 
finest  steam  fire-engine^  the  other  the  finest  marine  fire-engine  in 

the  world.  .        i* 

The  exertions  of  the  WeU  .of  England  firemen,  under  their^x- 
eelient  foreman,  Mr.  Conncrton,   continue  to  merit  esp^cijT  noUce- 


by  mentioning  Uiat|  in  upwards  of  fifty  instsnoes,  i}^y. ji;^e;^«fl( 
the  rewards  for  early  arriva),  which  are  only  allotted  to  the. first 
three  engines -^incloding  among  (faese^  their  attendsnc^  at  Camher- 
iPYi:H,(twi|ea,)  Dep^ford,  GreenwiAh,  Bl^ckbeath,  Islington^  Hammer- 
Hfnith^  an^  other  distant  places.  Their  ceal  and  activity  in  ge^ing 
^0  work,  on  ar.riying  at  a  fire,  have  been  fulfv  eqnal  to  th^ir  ex^ 
peditipn'W  r^ac^hing  it;  and  there  have  heen  few  Grcs  of  anymag- 
nUhdJ  (n  the  tiiaropolii',  at  which  the  West  of  England  firemek 
h'tve  not  \]k)^t^  'it  conspicooas  part,  and  greatly  distinguished  them^ 
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MISCELLANEA. 

^^jBtrACBKi  THoOQHTs.^^Wkh  eTcit  tc^i' '  that  we  live ,  th^ 
iptiere  df  oar  seiosfbilities  conftracts.'  For  every  day  steals  from 
love  sbine  bbject  whose  plae^  is  filled  by  no  neV  x)iie.  Thus 
ye  die  by  a  grafltiar  decay,  till  at  last  hdfhing  but  self  re- 
mains to  be  embraced  in  'the  arms  of  oiir  affections ;  and  thus 
otiir  sensibilities,  our  life;  draw  to  a  close  sooner  than  our  ex- 
Uiente.  But  the  heart  resists  this  premature  death  with  all 
hs  powers ;  and  no  sooner  does  it  feel  the  chill  approaching, 
ffian  it  concentres  all  iis  warmth  into  one  focus.  Its  loss  rend- 
er^  bore  fervent  the  love  for  what  is  left  to  it,  and  with  the 
lli^t 'object  are  Uuked  ihe  ties  that  boiiiid  it  to  all  that  is  gone.' 
'^We'are  not  pi^cfeA  eftough  in  ouir  distttictions  when  we  at- 
iirlBiitfe':  all  the  poVer  'of  a  woman  'to  her  pretty  face.  It  may; 
jW^^d  belgfn'there  ,  but  she  shews  Her  poWer  and  the  great 
cSia^cteristic  difference  between  her  and  man  by  a  whotar 
region,  of  influents.'  It  is  the  mild  and  graceful  morements 
c/f  the*  body, 'the  sweet  voice,  the  gentle  undemonstrativeness, 
tile  yielding  cotnplaisance,  the  mild  unobtrusiveness  of  intellect/ 
inat  constitute  the  charm  whii^h  we  erroneously^  impute  to  the 
attradiohi^  of  the  fa<;e. 

Mill  icoNid(,m9t.>b0  A  womattf  for  then  I  could  npt  love  her.  , 

'^^Th^  ^Ulo80)ilier'4  itotte  waitho  fomriation  of  many  ia-flia^ 
house.  *,  '' 
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Td  bciiri'flie  pivise'of  plttifmie^  telito  4llMhedi<le'#pfm1^ 

tor  its  ktkrcis^.  y    \  ';  '^"  '•  -  '"•'*'  '-'  •'  '^*  '-•''\  ''-"'   '    '' 

IfUuiiy  witty  «al^^^  fMw*  )^^  the  bees,  on^j  once^ 


.«.•>  •« 


Animal  Ixstinct.— Marty  iodicatfons  having  $i  referetob^' to  ap^ 
prbiachiog  cfaangeis  in  the  weather  may  be  obtained  by  'ofaWVing 
the  actioi^s  of  animals.  (The  following  e^tr^ct,from  -^  rejbeiii 
^iimbQr;of  Mr.  Yarreirs."  History,  of  Bj^Vi?£..B|jr(Jfii  vyolviiii 
p.  iHi^ffPwJn.prpgre^^,  will  afford  anaptill^str^ti^^p  9(f  ftWs  -.-n* 
« Lord  Braybrooke  gave  me  the  following  account  of  a  fem^Vl 
swan,  on  the  small  stream  at  Bishop's  Stortford.  This  swan 
was  eighteen  or  nineteen  old,  had  brought  up  many  broods, 
and  was  highly  valued  bjr.tlf|qe)^hfb|QiUr8.  She  exhibited, 
some  eight  or  nine  years  past ,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
jflH^nqp^,,o£.  thp.Rowcx^  of  instinc^Khat.Wja^  .  ever  jjBccjrilfd. 

yepjs  bu$jj,in,.cftllft9^ii^  ^^edfi,;gra«fe^,.,*;ci»,to  .rai?e  .b^r  nesj^ 
a. fjari^fig ;,iqai]L  wfu^  prdeted  to;  take  dp wn<  half  a  load  of  hiiujq^ 
9traw|>  with  which. sl^i^  most  industriously  raised  b^r  nest  and 
the  eggs  two  feet.^and- a  l^lf :  that  very  night  theri?^  can^e 
^wn  ^.  tremendous-  fall  of  r?rin  ,  which  flooded  all  the,  m?ilt- 
shops,,  ^nd  did  great  ^dainager  J/(z/i,made  no  preparation;  tbe 
bird  did,;  Instinct  prevailed;  over  .reaspn  j  her  e|[gs  were  aboy^« 
9j^  .only  just  atpye  t^e  i water. ».  j\y^cai  gnats  cpllect,  ^l^e^- 

s^yes  before, th§,js^^ting..sVn,:W^^^  ?  ,#Vf  -^'wl^iH 

the.fhape^jof  a,  cpj^ffiu-,  it  ,annqunces„fi»^  ,:^eatb<?r. ,  Ki¥^J 
lAw  MP  a^i^  (dpwn  in,  |^^.,opfin.  air  ^n^?)r  sujiset,.  t,hef  Rf]^|;^ 
If^y  jf  ip  the'.p^adev.pildand  warm.  ghow;t;^f,;^]^.ut  .i<  thcij; 
sUm  .thftse,  pasfiiflg  t|ifim„.cold ,  weather  a^d  .i^ch . rain, maj.  b^ 
^j^p^l^^.  /Spiders,  geyaerally.jalter  their  webs  one^,;in,twentj;^ 
fgur  ..^^flflff.?;  ^nd  a,  r^jq  .has  ^>een  id^ducpjjjrtjpi  fh^|  %.;  i^, 
altpnfive:  qfeserv.er,p(,^Hi,esfi;  jMtui:^;  ,P,r,?«».q^^?fi.,>  f^??Jchy.,fo 

ferF^^l'34»ip...iCo;?wng..Shsnge,,  ,lf.Yt^ejr^,l^pj^,;flU^„,tjhf{ii:,  ^eb 
between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening  ,,,tj^fr^^}^^j[  ^e,,:fi.,%i9^ 
night ;  if  in  the  morning  ,  a  fine  day  ;  if  they  work  during 
raihT^expcfk'fihe  W^Mlie^;  Wd  th^  ittbrf^  «G(l^e-M<]f  Im^  ihe 
s^er •  is',  the  finer  W]H<  be  the;  weather .'«V)ilffir>'}Glqtc&  'J  in 
Hfeteorogical  Journal,  -  .    ' 
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*   .   •»    i!    -ro'l  !  .'  *    I'"     /•.'       I  *:■».'■"  I    .♦;.-}•  I  ri.' ■    .l-t^  .•:.//    '.     ;.   .{    ..  •!  -i:;} 
.r,!}..  -Ill     -I"    .  '  '         •    ■  Mil-         :••  '         U:it     ,<'-'iiii\    ^-I'l-n 

I-'.    :  :•■  »    -i    *    .  '    '  .i:  il     .    K    i  «    .  I   .  J      ■i     'i\^  .   ..^   .sjI.i!. 

'•    .  ■    (  . 'J    -.1  i«  •    ,       ►>    .'I  *i ,'|».  'ii*    /I  I-.'    iii    .• '.• '.ii't  ,*!»'j(i 

.' •  *    •  r    il » J.  1/  .   .'    '.  .'ii-uiji   •"•(I,-.  !   •;        .  ','>   ^    ..'...-i^    [i.Tfl 

WiUiam  Nei;?ton,  of  Chancery-Ian^,  civil  engineer,  fortdrlmik 
Unfftwremmp  ior  vegolaliM^  Ikt}  fl^w*  :iif:4ir  apd  gtiae^bsc^  Juilb. 
(I|ftngf»>9en9maAi4?alioni.).;Fd^rfMy,;S9k(  .aiiii'i^  apecify.  .',r 

.  t  (Mmn^  |R#yiN»M»^'»C  ]MfMt•^^]a^^a4^  i«ilfiro- 

ttoiiMtfts  .w^lQtvJimiiii  alrteif/^-  .ikwdkv</ai|4iiilhef/''vvaig||i  wtkifmiAii 
and  also  in  ihe  means  of  enabling  horses  and  olber  aAflMbi  If  iMf 
aumi  snphtr»»adajuMl)oUi9r  iiip|ieAy»:«i|rfiMe»i  mAe<gr«l»lin.atfe^fUlaii 
herlA(<for6»/iFihilttiu*y<S5>  aiK) months*.   I     ur.*  ..<-.:    tir.    ..  i    .in'^ih 

I  JAq.  Birkby^t^  oC  iJpfKHn  .lUinWdMiY^rkv  t^^td'  mmAi^m^f^i^ 
UB|k«veqients.(i»o|fce  BMAMhntuce^li.^ira^iiMvds.  flekau^r^  ^ii.)%tl 

^WSlUatfk  SaflHidefft^  of  Brighton,  gentk^aiB,  fop!  imftrctviBiDtelt  iiC 
apparatus  employed  in  roasting  and  baking  animal  food^lflcliruftfll 
J5;  s2s'>inoiitfaaj     '!  ,      «.      ''.•.••.  •«.!  •'•  • .  •  a>a  '••-».(.  I'i 

Saraqel  Moracd^i  of  Mabohestei*.,.  marckanl^  Car  imftrwmmffil^  'JM 
machinery  or    apparaina  for  sfrdohiig  fabriea. .  Sbhrtery  9S^  fci4 

OMMUIS.-    .  •■'.«•. 

Banjamin  CiHot,  of  Gffeat. Saffron  HiU^  tblkr^  fo#  i*ifroY«Mrf4 
in  heaiiiui  and  veniibting^'FebruarDr  36^>>aix  montba.!  .nul  ft*  ul-'. 
J  Ji^rc.La: 'Bivieitf, -ot.Londoii.  Fields,  baekiiey'y'4||c»tjQraeil|if64n 
certain   improvements  in.  Ihd  BachifMry>>l«n.fikoriEh(irea»rilM>»iD  aUll 


and  mother  fabraes.  Mandh  X;  oix 'mohmC)  !«>   ,  ir>(«|iiii  iH    h   '  a 

.  Tbomaa  SmJAbi^  d£  ISoHhtflapton  41  jplinnhttri,  .ferr <ata <Mapr»vpi#aty 

or  improvements  in  water-closets.  March  1 ;  six  months^'iljc  ...  /.U 

,  tfieopga  Garter  flaselec/^of  Bihoaiiiffbild^  .jovrcUc0  and  •lrt|r'r«Mtk*r, 

fniv  impn^venenta  in' tho;t«ipsof.sc«nt.hbaAiieak  .Allirchri3tpah»-Mf{mtbii4 

Edward  Slaughter,  of  Bristol,  engineer,  for  improvementaililjMk 
coDstnictioniof  iron  wheels. farudnlaihiy/iiild  othor  :cfelrria§ell  Magahi  4; 
aaz  inontfas*    i  ■  .  ;-     ,    -    '  ;     n- ^   -  ih  '\ )  ,■  <    ;/  .:m  ..i •  -'^  i.  i». 

James  Clements , Tot: livigrpQol^iiiianiifiicturer  of  toya.^.foriMapnoTek 
mcnts  in'  eompoaaAiom  fion'Ornmbnting:  glaslcaiidfMelrUrft  flHinaeS| 
•nd  atlielea  for^  interior  andimlher  decorarliona^  abo  far'  the  taaan»| 
factare  of  tftya  and  mother  ifen^  arlicies.     March  4;:  si<ftnoMba>  •  > 

.iWilftaan  Palmeiriy  of  SnHbh-alrf et,  <  Glerheawitt,  mannficlnier^  (for 
imprm^smntA^  finiikm  «onairuclMli«C  caiidte:kin^iV*  Mnrdb'A;iaid 
nMolba.'-''  ^  .  ■     ,  .    .  .-r..     f  . 

WtlUaoiHPalner)  el  SdCtoa*«lviet,  C^rkawMUy.nMJufaetafor^.Car 


m  BfsusB  aiynw* 


imDroTemenU  in  Yctteb  for  making  iofnsiont  or  deeoclioiit,  and  lor 
eoiinary  parpoies,  and  in  apparatot  for  measuring  or  $ap|dyiog  from 
Tesiels.    March  4;  aix  months. 

John  Green,  jvn^ i)|L JNmtoivB.^ .A^onuyaer.^  for  cerUin 

improvements  ii/^mTOkmi^/or  spparatal  lor^&ttAig  or  redacinc 
turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  carrots,  and  other  roots,  for  tood  for  horned 
cattle,  horses,  and  other  animals.     March  7 ;  six  months. 

John  George  Bodmer,  of  Manches!er,  engineer,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  cleaning,  carding,  roving 
and  spinning  cotton   and  other  fibrous   suhstances      March  7;   six 

^ilaiile»^JVoadmah^of>Isllo^tefnv  g«btleinaii,  far  a- eetlain  imfvou 
Yemeni,'  ^  fdipvi>'viNMiit»,  m^hewMiahiJter/  Marek  7*t 'shctnmiths* 

^'Mm  DuAieaii,'ittfGi'eal  GeiwfinA'eetvj^ImanVfM'  MpiNfn«^ 
inl  vMehlUerr  4lo!r/^xaa#aaiAg>Gsoiil  (Beings  •eonnnsriiiearifW.yMaratr 


n.^ht^*'U^rvibk  )^fi!ljsttra«o0>P)ftuntiifjvltane  mm^ 

chant,  for  an  apparatus  calledia  •itGaaosnb^^a' i4Mid -intvnd^i'lJ 
Aiiw'illM^ '(M^bimiei  bft^hiMsiirUrollled  iiydr<ig«m  |[a^»(lhe  gtis^  mddTor 
llghlth^)  <$tf 'mAiek,  WeMs'^iilftdvesv^'buMtoji^, 'Woeins;  ^bt  *va«il|lay 
and  consequently,  to  prevent  the  explosion  and  accidents  lialilattlo 
In  pi^«doeM'4irf'itbe''>6afdif^:  (QeUi^  d  .c^  MarUY'7; 

tire^'idoislthi.  ■•'  ••  •••''»  :i-<i/f  ..i  p.-..  ;:  i  •    •,  .  .'  » 

Francis  Kane ,  of  Cumberland-street ,  Middlesex  Hospital,  mee&anio^ 
flit  abimiWMiifntB  ifv  ibe  4Bbnsl|iuctioh  oY 'fasteilffngS'  ibr  Ihe  parU  of 
MsMds^aiididthfer.franieil.  |ia^ok'7;  sii  moMiis. 

Sir  Francis  Desanges ,  of  Upper  Seymour -street,  Portman^aiplart^ 
KliJgllt/<'«^  Angufsiil'Hon^Mr  Auguatu^  Bdrant,'of  Long^  Caalk, 
Shropshire.  Esq.,  for  improvemantB  < In 'aopai^tnii' for  sweeping  and 
al^niilg(idn»ney»  or  fliits ,  and  extinguidiing  .fires  tlierain ,  'wkkh 
flfev  intei|idl4o  eaU>'«jlJbmekievr.M  March  '7.  -:  ^.i  m  •    . 

Robert  Frampton  •  of  Cfoviriand-street',  iFiUhby^'aquk^  ^  ooach*« 
adiiMrvCw!iimpovndieiitnl.ia 't^ieiooii^re^oii  4f  bin^eav  Match  7; 
six  months*'''!   ■.    -^  yt-.  :  {   il  .•.■••' 

iifcttvy  ^rrow  icddway,  of'Bihpinghamy'WartricM,  whie^merehaat , 
for'iimfir«v«miintfc»in  the  niaiiiifioior^^  of<^raa^hoes.  Marcki  7;>  six 

'JUmmiiM  HeQrr  RusmII,  UWodaMwry:,  ifoti^'^nkei  namsbcturer, 
and  Cornelius  Vvbitehouse  y  of  the  same  place ,  for  imprortmeots  in 
tlie«in|MNifao'lnFe  «f  Mreldsd  ma  tohlhg^; -March  7 ;-  six  nohtha. 
'  Wvllkim :  l^le^on ,  of<Cbanoery»«fene,  civil  engineer,  hr  an  im** 
proved  machiiie  or  apparatus  fdr  wdi||^nig  variolic  kinds  ^rartiofes 
or  jgD^.-  (Being  a  ^omaionicatioii/)  Mantb'  7 ;  sfa  monlhsl 
•  Tkanas  Redlev,  iitf 'Nevreaalle'4afon-Tyne^,  liendeman^  nndCnlh- 
bart.Rodkaai',  or^taahcrid^  DnrkMiv  for  m  Mptoved  «pptni^ 
for  purifying  the  smoke,  gases,  and  other  noxious  vapours. nti 
two  eortairiiAw,  >sbnia^. arid  Uvmttm^j  M«rdi  7^^(alx' imimAhs. 


.  WiiHi«i«fiillDrdv.ofuChuid),  SonNMlv-melMaMit^  |f<M,Mrt«in 
kd*.ov>«flier  n^toir. fthneti*  Marak  J )  .ilX'aMAlbik  :  ,  u\\i 

eoiialt*iietiMi<0f  Mrheek  tiMl  'bretlu  for  eirriagvL'  iiirdi  i07  lis 

'  Richard  l^r<l,  of  Earf-street  j  Bklclcfrllfra, 'g^^Mt^man-,  fcf  iiii*^ 
provements  in  the  iqeans  of  obtaining  likenesses  and  repreaenlatioM 
from  nature  a  Ad  of  6itUei>^olj^ets:  llftaV^IO;  atit  ftiahtin/      '    ' 

Witllajp  EJwafdl  l^e^lbni  of  CKafri^er^-Kne , ' cWil '^^n^^ ;  tdf 
eerUin  i'^proVetoenf^tti  libilers,  fdi^aoi^ ,' ati^i  8teani<«iig>ttei/(Ai!Dij[ 
a  communication.)  March  10;  six  months.  "  *     '' '*  '"^ 

Charles  William  Firchild,  of  Wesley-prk,  North-field,  Worcester, 
former,  for  an  improved  propelling  apparatus  for  marine  and  other 
purposes.  March  14;  six  months. 

Reuben  Partridge,  of  Co^per-slreet,  Finsbury,  engineer,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  splitting  and 
ahaping  wood  into  splints  for  the  mannfoeture  of  matches,  ana  other 
similar  forms.     March -1 4;  six  months. 

Alfred  Green,  of  Sheffield,  .surgical  instrument-maker,  for  certain 
improvements  in  trusses  or  surgical  bandages.  March  15;  six  months. 

Edwin  Ward  Trent,  of  Old  Ford,  Bow,  ropemaker,  for  an  im«- 
proved  mode  of  preparing  oakum,  and  other  fibrous  substances,  for 
caulking  ships  and  other  vessels.     March  21;  six  months. 

Sydney  Jessop,  of  Sheffield,  merchant,  for  an  improved  mode  of 
preparing  wrought- iron  intended  for  wheel-tires,  rails,  and  certain 
other  articles,     march  SI ;  six  months. 

Z.ch.ri.h  Park^^jU^il^upf  .j^tAataWj,  for  cerUin  im- 
provemenfs  in  at)paralus  for  grmding  ana  dresling  wheat  and  other 
grain.     March  21  ;.mx  monlha.. 

John  Clay,  of  Cdl^in^Lita,  gentian,' mJk'd^'^^ 
of  Sculcoate^,  Ypjck,  geptleman,  for  improvements  in  arranging  and 
setting'^t/pe/W'pl^li/H^^    Ularch  21;  six  months. 

William  Hancock,  the  younger,  of  Am  well-street,  gentleman,  for 
certain  improvements  in  combs  and  brushes.  March  21*;  six  months. 

Edward  John  Dent',  of  the  S^trand,  chronometer-maker,  for  certain 
improvements  in  chronometers  and  other  time-keepers.  March  21; 
six  months. 

William  Brockedon,  of  Queen-square,  gentleman,  for  improvements 
in  manufacturing  fibrous  materials  for  the  cores  of  stoppers,  to  be 
coated  with  India-rubber,  and  used  for  stopping  bottles  and  other 
vessels.  March  21;  six  months. 

John  Haughtotty  of  Liverpool,  clerk,  lor  improventnU  in  the  me- 
thod of.eftid«§'«ta«lin^labelsi  Ifikrch  21;  swMOnlllt. t.  i. 


i>  *•. 


(1< 

Waiiaiii  tP^laMrv  of  SutlOB^MBMl,  .CkaHukkweH,  nittufaciMte;  for 
HMproydtlilM*  fat  ^he'iMoafaoUm^iNri  Tprcptmliniof  pUlii.Mid  tmt 
otber  articles  of  m- ndeAieiiiAl  or  'ieAadikl  natak't  lfe#cli«91p^  aanlhtl 
*t!Mw[k<Emfmuai  ;»f  .Snitoo  twpinio^,  SHr4]p^.».gMtleQ^lii„|^r.4iPfro- 
vcmeflis  lb  tke  comtrMcliontof  infcgteftHfc, .  Maifcb.  m ;  jwx .  aioBythi;. 

Robert  Hazard,  of  Clifton,  Somerset,  coofectioner,  for  improTC* 
D^t^  ^.fppantiu  for  .^eiicing  public.  ^^^  priyate  l^nilcjti^,  M^ch 
^i;.;9J3l.iOOothf.  .'•!■..        '.      .      . 

Moses  Sperry  Bea^ii,  of  rfpF/(o^-sf ri^j  S^^iofi,  printer^  fotrimpro- 
wementM,  ia  inachii^ery  ,p#e4,fpr  printing  .wi^hjype,  and^in  tlye  cpn- 
stJTuetioi}  .of  type  for  priDtiqg,  (jSfHng.a  cpnjiiv^lucaUo^  Wjarcb  S3^ 
six  months/  .*;■  .„f,   /-••,:*,-.     • 
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CBAPTim   TRft   THUT;r-NINTB. 


During  the  whole  coarse  of  the  terrible  scene  which  was 
sow  at  its  height,  one  man  in  the  jail  suffered  a  degree  of 
fear  and  mental  torment  which  had  no  parallel  in  the  endur- 
ance, even  of  those  who  lay  under  sentence  of  death. 

When  the  rioters  Crst  assembled  before  the  building,  the 
murderer  was  roused  from  sleep  -^  if  such  slumbers  as  his, 
nay  have  that  blessed  name — 'by  the  roar  of  voices,  and  the 
atmggling  of  a  great  crowd.  He  started, up  as  these  sounds 
net  his  ear,  and,  sitting  on  his  bedstead,  listened. 

After  a  short  interval  of  silence  the  noise  burst  out  again. 
Slill  listening  attentively,  be  made  out,  in  course  of  time, 
that  the  jail  was  besieged  by  a  furious  multitude.  His  guilty 
conscience  instantly  arrayed  these  men  against  himself,  and 
brought  the  fear  upon  him  that  he  would  be  sinf^  oat,  and 
torn  to  pieces. 

Once  impressed  with  the  terror  of  this  ^onceit^  everything 
tended  to  confirm  and  strengthen  it.    His  doable  erime,   the 
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circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  committed,  the  length 
of  time  that  had  elapsed,  and  its  discovery  in  spite  of  all,  made 
him,  as  it  were,  the  visible  object  of  Ihe  Almighty's  wrath. 
In  all  the  crime  and  vice  and  moral  gloom  of  the  great  pest- 
house  of  the' capital,  he  stood  alone,  marked  and  singled  oat 
by  his  great  guilt,  a  Lucifer  among  the  devils.  The  other 
prisoners  were  a  host,  hiding  and  sheltering  each  other — a 
crowd  like  that  without  the  walls.  U9  was  one  man  against 
the  whole  uniled  concourse ;  a  single,  solitary,  lonely  man, 
from  whom  the  very  captives  in  the  jail  fell  off  and  shrunk 
appalled. 

It  might  be  that  the  intelligence  of  his  capture  having  been 
bruited  abroad,  they  had  corse  there  purposely  to  drag  him 
out  and  kill  him  in  the  street ;  or  it  might  be  that  they  were 
the  rioters,  and,  in  pursuance  of  an  old  design,  had  come  to 
sack  the  prison.  But  in  either  case  he  had  no  belief  or  hope 
that  they  would  spare  him.  Every  shout  they  raised,  and 
every  sound  they  made,  was  a  blow  upon  his  heart.  As  the 
attack  went  on,  he  gre^  more  wild  and  frantic  in  his  terror: 
tried  to  pull  away  the  bars,  that  guarded  the  chimney  and 
prevented  him  from  climbing  up  ;  called  loudly  on  the 
turnkeys  to  cluster  round  the  cell  and  save  him  from  the  fury 
of  the  rabble;  or  put  him  in  some  dungeon  underground,  no 
matter  of  what  depth,  how  dark  it  was,  or  loathsome,  or  be- 
set with  rats  and  creeping  things,  so  that  it  hid  him  and 
was  hard  to  find. 

But  no  one  came,  or  answered  him.  Fearful,  even  while 
he  cried  to  them,  of  attracting  attention,  he  was  silent.  By 
and  by,  he  saw,  as  he  looked  from  his  grated  window,  a 
strange  glimmering  on  the  stone  walls  and  pavement  of  the 
yard.  It  was  feeble  at  first,  and  came  and  went,  as  thongh 
some  officers  with  torches  were  passing  to  and  fro  upon  the 
roof  of  the  prison.  Soon  it  reddened,  and  lighted  brands 
came  whirling  down,  spattering  the  ground  with  fire,  and 
bnhiing  sullenly  in  eonters.  One  rolled  beneath  a  wooden 
bench,  and  set  it  in  a  blaze  ;  another  caught  a  water-spout, 
end  so  went  climbing  up  the  wall,  leaving  a  long  straight 
track  of  fire  behind  it.     After  a  time,   a  slow  thick  shower 
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of  bttrning  firaginents,  from  some  upper  poriioa  of  the  prison 
which  was  blazing  nigh,  began  to  fall  before  his  door.  Re- 
membering- that  it  opened  outwards,  he  knew  that  every  spark 
which  fell  upon  the  heap,  and  in  the  act  lost  its  bright  life, 
and  died  an  ugly  speck  of  dust  and  rubbish,  helped  to  entomb 
bim  in  a  living  grave.  Still,  though  the  jail  resounded  with 
sbrieks  and  cries  for  help,  —  though  the  fire  bounded  up 
as  if  each  separate  flame  bad  a  tiger's  life,  and  roared  as 
though,  in  every  one,  there  were  a  hungry  voice — ihougb 
the  heat  began  to  grow  intense,  and  the  air  suffocating,  and 
the  clamour  without  increased,  and  the  danger  of  his  situation 
even  from  one  merciless  element  was  every  moment  more  ex- 
treme,— still  he  was  afraid  to  raise  his  voic^  again,  lest  the 
crowd  should  break  in,  and  should,  of  their  own  ears  or  from 
the  information  given  them  by  the  other  prisoners,  get  the 
clue  to  his  place  of  confinement.  Thus  fearful  alike,  of  those 
within  the  prison  and  of  those  without ;  of  noise  and  silence; 
light  and  darkness  ;  of  being  released,  and  being  left  there  to 
die  ;  he  was  so  tortured  and  tormented,  that  nothing  man  has 
ever  done  to  man  in  the  horrible  Caprice  of  powxr  and  cruelty, 
exceeds  his  self-inflicted  punishment. 

Now,  now,  the  door  was  down.  Now  they  came  rushing 
through  the  jail,  calling  to  each  other  in  the  vaulted  passages; 
clashing  the  iron  gates  dividing  yard  from  yard;  healing  at 
the  doors  of  cells  and  wards;  wrenching  off  bolts  and  locks 
and  bars  ;  tearing  down  the  door-poslsto  get  men  out;  endea- 
vouring to  drag  them  by  main  force  through  gaps  and  win- 
dows where  a  child  couM  scarcely  pass  ;  whooping  and  yell- 
ing without  a  moment's  rest ;  and  running  through  the  heat 
and  flames  as  if  they  were  cased  in  metal.  By  their  legs, 
their  arms,  the  hair  upon  their  heads,  they  dragged  the  pri- 
soners out.  Some  threw  themselves  upon  the  captives  as  they 
got  towards  the  door,  and  tried  to  file  away  their  irons;  some 
danced  about  them  with  a  frenzied  joy,  and  rent  their  clothes, 
and  were  ready,  as  it  seemed,  to  tear  them  limb  from  limb* 
Now  a  party  of  a  dozen  men  came  darting  through  the  yard 
into  which  the  murderer  cast  fearful  glances  from  his  darken- 
ed window  ;    dragging  a  prisonei*    along   the   ground    whose 
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dress  ihej  had  nearly  torn  from  bis  body  ii%  their  mad  eager- 
nets  to  set  him  free,  and  who  iras  bleeding  and  senseless  in 
their  hands.  Now  a  score  of  priaoners  ran  to  and  fro,  who 
had  lost  themselves  in  the  intricacies  of  the  prison,  and  were 
so  bewildered  wilh  the  noise  and  glare  that  they  kbew  not 
where  to  turn  or  what  to  do,  and  still  cried  out  for  help,  as 
loudly  as  before.  Anon  some  famished  wretch  whose  theft 
had  been  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  scrap  of  butcher's  meat,  came 
skulking  past,  barefooted, — going -slowly  away  because  that 
jail,  his  house,  was  burning  ;  not  because*  he  had  any  other, 
or  had  friends  to  meet,  or  old  haunts  to  revisit,  or  any  li* 
berty  to  gain,  but  liberty  to  starve  and  die.  And  then  a 
knot  of  highwaymen  went  trooping  by,  conducted  by  the  friends 
they  had  among  the  crowd,  who  muffled  their  fetters  as  they 
_.  went  along,  with  handkerchiefs  and  bands  of  hay,  and  wrap- 
ped them  up  in  coats  and  cloaks,  and  gave  them  drink  from 
bottles,  aiid  held  it  to  their  lips,  because  of  their  handcuffs 
which  there  w^s  no  time  to  remove.  All  this,  and  Beaven 
knows  how  much  more,  was  done  amidst  a  noise,  a  hurry, 
and  distraction,  like  nothing  that  we  know  of,  even  in  our 
dreams  ;  which  seemed  for  ever  on  the  rise,  and  never  to 
decrease  for  the  space  of  a  single  instant. 

He  was  still  looking  down  from  his  window  upon  these 
things,  when  a  band  of  men  with  torches,  ladders,  axes,  and 
many  kinds  of  weapons  poured  into  the  yard,  and  hammer* 
ing  at  his  door,  enquired  if  there  were  any~  prisoner  within. 
He  left  the  window  when  he  saw  them  coming,  and  drew 
back  into  the  remotest  corner  of  the  cell  ;  but  although  he 
returned  them  no  answer,  they  had  a  fancy  that  some  one 
was  within,  for  they  presently  set  ladders  against  it,  and  be- 
gan to  tear  away  the  bars  at  the  casement ;  pot  only  that, 
indeed,  but  with  pickaxes  to  hew  down  the  very  stones  in 
the  wall. 

As  soon  as  they  had  made  a  breach  at  th&  window,  large 
enough  for  the  admission  of  a  man's  head,  one  of  them  thrust 
in  a  torch  and  looked  all  round  the  room,  He  followed  this 
man's  gaze  until  it  rested  on  himself,  and  heard  him  demand 
why  he  had  not  answered,*  bt|t  made  him  no  reply. 
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In  the  general  surprise  and  wonder,  they  were  used  to  this; 
for  without  saying  anything  more,  they  enlarged  the  breach 
until  it  was  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man,  and 
then  came  dropping  down  upon  the  floor  one  after  another, 
until  the  cell  was  full.  They  caught  him  up  among  them, 
handed  him  to  the  window,  and  those  who  stood  upon  the 
ladders  cast  him  down  upon  the  pavement  of  the  yard.  Then 
the  rest  came  out,  one  after  jnother,  and,  bidding  him  fly, 
and  lose  no  time,  or  the  way  would  be  choaked  up,  hurried 
away  to  rescue  others. 

It  seemed  not  a  minute's  work  from  first  to  last.  He  stag- 
gered to  his  feet,  incredulous  of  what  had  happened,  when 
the  yard  was  filled  again,  and  a  crowd  rushed  on,  hurrying 
Bamaby  among  them.  In  another  minute  —  not  so  mudi : 
another  minute !  the  same  instant,  with  no  lapse  or  interval 
between !  he  and  his  son  were  being  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  through  the  dense  crowd  in  the  street,  and  were  glance 
ing  backward  at  a  burning  pile  which  some  one  said  was 
Newgate. 

At  the  bidding  of  the  mob,  the  houses  were  all  illuminated 
that  night — lighted  up  from  top  to  bottom  as  at  a  time  of  pub- 
lic gaiety  and  joy.  Many  years  afterwards,  old  people  who 
lived  in  their  youth  near  this  part  of  the  city,  remembered 
being  in  a  great  glare  of  light,  within  doors  and  without,  and 
as  they  looked,  timid  and  frightened  children,  from  the  win- 
dows, "seeing  a  face  go  by.  Though  the  whole  great  crowd 
and  all  its  other  terrors  had  faded  from  tKeir  jrecoliection, 
this  one  object  remained  ;  alone,  distinct,  and  well- remember- 
ed. Even  in  the  unpractised*  minds  of  infants,  one  of  these 
doomed  men  darting  by,  and  but  an  instant  seen,  was  an 
image  of  force  enough  to  dim  the  whole  concourse  ;  to  £nd 
itself  an  all-abf orbing  place,  and  hold  it  ever  after. 

When  this  last  task  had  been  achieved  ,  the  shouts  and 
cries  grew  fainter  ;  the  clank  of  fetters,  which  had  resounded 
on  all  sides  as  the  prisoners  escaped,  was  heard  no  more;  all 
the  noises  of  the  crowd  subsided  into  a  hoarse  and  sullen 
murmur  as  it  passed  into,  the  distance  ;  and  when  the  human 
tide  had  rolled  away,  a  melancholy  heap  of  smoking  ruins 
niarjied  the  spot  where  it  had  lately  chafed  and  roared. 
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Although  he  had  had  no  rest  upon  the  previoas  night,  and 
had  matched  with  little  intermission  for  some  weeks  past^ 
sleeping  only  in  the  day  by  stains  and  snatches,  Mr.  Haredale, 
from  the  dawn  of  morning  until  sunset,  sought  his  niece  in 
every  place  where  he  deemed  it  possible  she  could  hare  taken 
refuge.  All  day  long,  nothing,  save  a  draught  of  water,  pass- 
ed his  lips  ;  though  he  prosecuted  his  inquiries  far  and  wide, 
and  never  so  much  as  sat  down,  once. 

In  every  quarter  he  could  think  of;  at  Chigwell  and  in 
London  ;  at  the  houses  of  the  trades-people,  with  whom  he 
dealt,  and  of  the  friends  he  knew  ;  he  pursued  his  search.  A 
prey  to  the  most  harrowing  anxieties  and  apprehensions,  he 
went  from  magistrate  to  magistrate,  and  finally  to  the  Secret^ 
ary  of  State.  The  only  comfort  he  received  was  from  this 
minister,  who  a^ured  him  that  the  Government,  being  now 
driven  to  the  exercise  of  the  extreme  prerogatives  of  the  Grown, 
were  determined  to  exert  them  ;  that  a  proclamation  would 
probably  be  out  upon  the  morrow,  *  giving  to  the  military 
discretionary  and  unlimited  power  in  the  suppression  of  the 
riots;  that  the  sympathies  of  the  King,  the  Administration, 
and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  indeed  of  all  good  men 
of  every  religious  persuasion,  were  strongly  with  the  Catho- 
lics ;  and  that  justice  should  be  done  them  at  any  cost  or  ha- 
zard. He  told  him,  further,  that  other  persons  whose  houses 
had  been  burnt,  had  for  a  time  lost  sight  of  their  children  or 
their  relatives,  but  had  in  every  case,  within  his  knowledge, 
succeeded  in  discovering  them  ;  that  his  complaint  should  be 
remembered,  and  fully  stated  in  the  instructions  given  to  the 
officers  in  command,  and  to  all  the  inferior  mjrmidons  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  that  everything  that  could  be  done  to  help  him, 
should  be  done,  with  a  good-will  and  in  good  faith. 

Grateful  for  this   consolation,   feoble  as  it  was  in  its  refer- 
ence to  the   past,    and  little  hope  as  it  afforded  him  in  con- 
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neiton  with  the  subject  of  distren  which  lay  nearest  to  his 
heart ;  and  really  thankful  for  the  interest  the  minister  ex-* 
pressed,  and  seemed  to  feel,  in  his  condition  ;  Mr.  Haredale 
withdrew.  He  found  himself,  with  the  night  coming  on, 
alone  in  the  streets ;  and  destitute  of  any  place  in  which  to 
lay  his  head. 

He  entered  an  hotel  near  Charing  Cross,  and  ordered  some 
refreshment  and  a  bed.  He  saw  that  his  faint  and  worn  ap- 
pearance attracted  the  attention  of  the  landlord  and  his  wait- 
ers ;  and  thinking  that  they  might  suppose  him  to  be  penni- 
less, took  out  his  purse,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  It  was 
not  that,  the  landlord  said,  in  a  faltering  voice.  If  he  were 
one  of  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  rioters,  he  durst  not 
give  entertainment.  He  had  a  family  of  children,  and  had 
been-  twice  warned  to  be  careful  in  receiving  guests.  Hd 
hearlily  prayed  his  forgiveness,  but  what  could  he  do? 

Nothing.  No  man  felt  that,  more  sincerely  than  Mr.  Hare* 
dale.  He  told  the  man  as  much,  and  left  the  house.  Feel- 
ing that  he  might  have  anticipated  this  occurrence,  after 
what  he  had  seen  at  Chigwell  in  the  morning,  where  no  man 
dared  to  touch  a  spade,  though  he  offered  a  large  reward  to 
all  who  would  come  and  dig  among  the  ruins  of  his  housoi 
he  walked  along  the  Strand  ;  too  proud  to  expose  himself,  to 
another  refusal,  and  of  too  generous  a  spirit  to  involve  in 
distress  or  ruin  any  honest  tradesman  who  might  be  weak 
enough  to  give  him  shelter.  He  wandered  into  one  of  the 
streets  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  was  pacing  in  a  thought- 
fal  manner,  up  and  down,  thinking,-  strangely,  of  things  that 
had  happened  long  ago,  when  he  heard  a  servant-man  at  an 
upper  window  caft  to  another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street^ 
that  the  mob  were  setting  fire  to  Newgate. 

To  Newgate !  where  that  man  was !  His  failing  strength 
returned,  his  energies  came  back  with  tenfold  vigour,  on  the 
instant.  If  it  were  possible— -if  they  should  set  the  murderer 
free— was  he,  after  all  he  had  undergone,  to  die  with  the 
suspicion  of  having  slain  his  own  brother,  dimly  gathering 
aiM>ut  him — 

He  had  no  consciousness  of  f  oing  to  the  jail ;  but  there  hei 


stood ,  before  it.  There  was  the  crowd,  wedged  and  pressed 
together  in  a  dense,  dark,  moving  mass;  and  there  were  the 
flames  soaring  up  into  the  air.  His  head  turned  round  and 
round,  lights  flashed  before  his  eyes,  and  he  struggled  hard 
with  two  men. 

••Nay,  nay,*  said  one.  «Be  more  yourself,  my  good  sir. 
We  attract  attention  here.  Come  away.  What  can  you  do 
among  so  many  men  ? » 

«  The  gentleman's  always  for  doing  something,  •  said  the  other, 
forcing  him  along  as  he  spoke.  •!  like  him  for  that.  I  do 
like  him  for  that. » 

They  had  by  this  time  got  him  into  a  court,  hard  by  the 
pris(Hi.  He  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  as  he  tried 
to  release  himself,  felt  that  he  tottered  on  his  feet.  He  who 
had  spoken  first,  was  an  old  gentleman  whom  he  had  seen  at 
the  magistrate's.  The  other  was  John  Grueby,  who  had 
stood  by  him  so  manfully  at  Westminster. 

« What  does  this  mean  ?  >  he  asked  them,  faintly.  «How 
came  we  together  ? » 

•  Cki  the  skirts  of  the  crowd »  returned  the  distiller ;  •  but 
come  with  us.  Pray  come  with  us.  You  seem  to  know  my 
friend  herc?« 

« Surely,  •  saM  Mr.  Haredale,  looking  in  a  kind  of  stupor 
at  John. 

•  He'll  tdl  you  then,  >  returned  the  old  gentleman,  cthat  I 
am  a  man  to  be  trusted.  He's  my  servant.  He  was  lately 
(as  you  know,  1  have  no  doubt)  in  Lord  George  Gordon's 
service  ;  but  he  left  it,  and  brought,  in  pure  goodwill  to  me 
and  others,  who  are  marked  by  the  rioters,  such  intelligeBce 
as  he  had  picked  up,  of  their  designs. » 

— «0n  one  condition,  please,  sir,*  said  John,  touching  his 
hat.  «No  evidence  against  my  Lord — a  mided  man-— a  kind- 
hearted  man,  sir.     My  Lord  never  intended  this. » 

t  The  contUlion  will  be  observed,  of  course, »  rejoined  the 
old  distiller.  « It's  a  point  of  honornr.  But  come  with  «s« 
sir  ;  pray  come  with  us. « 

John  Grueby  added  no  entreaties,  but  he  adopted  atlifleretti 
hind  of  persuasion,   by  putting  his  arm  through  one  of  Mr. 
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Haredale's,  while  his' mister  took  the  other,  and  leading  hliB 
away  with  all  speeds  '  "- 

Sensible,  from  a  strange  lightness  in  his  head«  and  a  diffi- 
culty in  fixing  his  thoughts  on  anything,  even  to  the  extent 
of  bearing  his  companions  in  his  mind  for  a  minute  together 
without  looking  at  them,  that  bis  intellect  Wa«  affected  by  the 
agitation  and  suffierhfig  through  which  be  bad  passed,  and  t* 
which  he  was  still  a  prey,  Mr.  Haredale  let  them  leadbikk 
where  they  would.  As  they  went  along,  he  was  conscious  of 
having  no  command  over  what  he  said  or  thought,  and  that 
he  had  a  fear  of  going  mad.    ^ 

The  distiller  lived,  as  he  had  told,  him  when  they  first  met, 
on  Holbom  Hill,  where  he  had  great  storehouses  -  and  drove 
a  large  trade.  They  approached  his  house  by  a  back  en- 
trance, lest  they  should  attract  the  notice  of  the  crowd,  and 
Went  into  an  upper  room  which  faced  towards  the  street;  the 
windows,  however,  in  common  with  those  of  every  other 
room  in  the  house,  were  boarded  up  inside,  that  out  of  doors 
all  might  appear  quite  dark. 

By  the  time  they  had  laid  him  On  a  sofa  in  Ibis  chamber, 
Mr.  Haredale  was  perfectly  insensible  ;  but  John  immediafefy 
fetching  a  surgeon,  who  took  from  him  a  large  quantity  of 
Mood,  he  gradually  came  to  himself.  As 'he  wasr  fof  the  lime 
too  weak  to  walk,  they  bad  no  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
to  remain  there  all  night,  and  got  him  to  bed  without  loss  of 
time.  That  d6ne,  they  gave  bim  a  cordial  and  some  toast, 
and  presently  a  pretty  strong  composing-di^aught,  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  soon  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and,  for 
a  time,  forgot  bis  troubles. 

The  vintner,  who  was  a  very  hearty  old  fellow  and  a 
worthy  man,  bad  no  thoughts  of  going  to  bed  himself,  for 
lie  had  received  several  threatening  warnings  from  the  rioters, 
and  had  indeed  gone  out  that  evening  to  fry  and  gatbcfr  frotA 
the  conversation  of  the  mob  whether  his  house  was  to  be  the 
next  attacked.  He  sat  all  night  in  an  easy*<hair  in  the  same 
room — dozing  a  little  now  and  then— and  received  from  time 
to  time  the  reports  of  John  Gruehy  and  tWo  o^'  three  other 
tmst-worthy  persons  in  his  employ,  who  went  out  into  the 
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0lteet8  as  sCouts ;  and  for  wliose  eBtertainment  an  ample  al- 
lowance of  good  cheer  (which  the  old  vinli&r,  despite  his  an* 
xiety,  now  and  then  attacked  himsdf)  was  set  forth  in  an 
adjoining  chamber. 

These  accounts  were  of  a  sa£Bcientlj  alarming  nature  from 
the  first ;  hut  as  the  night  wore  on,  they  grew  so  much  wone, 
And  •  involved  such  a  fearful  amount  of  riot  and  destruc- 
tion, that  in  comparison  with  these  new  tidings  all  the  pre- 
vious disturbances  sank  to  nothing. 

The  first  iatelligence  that  came,  was  of  the  taking  of  New- 
gate, and  the  escape  of  all  the  prisoners,  whose  track,  as 
they  made  up  Holborn  and  into  the  adjacent  streets,  was  pro- 
claimed to  those  citizens  who  Were  shut  up  in  their  houses^ 
J>y  the  rattling  of  their  chains,  which  formed  a"" dismal  con- 
cert, and  was  heard  in  every  direction :  as  though  so  many 
<forges  were  at  work.  The  flames  too  shone  so  brightly  through 
•the  vintner's  skylights,  that  the  rooms  and.  staircases  below 
were  nearly  as  light  as  in  broad  day  ;  while  the  distant  sboutr 
ing  of  the  mob  seemed  to  shake  the  very  walls  and  ceiling. 

At  length  they  were  heard  approaching  the  house,  and  aopie 
minutes  of  terrible  anxiety  ensued.  They  came  close  up,  and 
stopped  before  it ;  but  after  giving  three  loud  yells,  went  on>. 
And  although  they  returned  several  times  that  night,  creating 
new  alarms  each  time,  they  did  nothing  there ;  haTing  their 
hands  fulL  Shortly  after  they  had  gone  away  for  the  first 
time,  one  of  the  scouts  came  running  ip  with  the  news  that  they 
had  stopped  before  Lord  Mansfield's  bouse  in  Bloomsbury 
Square. 

Soon  afterwards  there  came  another,  and  another,  and  theg 
the  first  returned  again:  and  so, « by  little  and  little,  their  tale 
was  this :  --—  That  the  mob  gathering  round  Lord  Mansfield's 
house,  had  called  on  those  within  to  open  the  door,  and 
receiving  no  reply  ( for  Lord  and  Lady  Man^eld  were  at 
that  moment  escaping  by  the  back  way),  forced  an  entranee 
according  to  their  usual  custom.  That  tliey  then  began  to 
demolish  it  with  great  fury,  and  setting  fire  to  it  in  several 
parts,  involved  in  a  common  ruin  the  whole  of  the  costly 
furniture,    the  plate  and  jewels,    a  beautiful   gallery    of  pio- 
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lures,  ihe  rarest  collection  of  manuscripts  ever  possessed  by 
any  one  private  person  in  the  world,  and  worse  than  all,  be- 
cause nothing  could  replace  this  loss>  the  great  Law  Library, 
on  almost  every  page  of  which  were  notes  in  the  Judge's  own 
hand,  of  inestimable  value,  -^  being  the  results  of  t^e  study 
9bA  experience  of  his  whole  life.  That  while  they  were  howl- 
ing and  exulting  round  the  fire,  a  troop  fif  soldiers,  with  a 
magistrate  among  them,  came  up,  and  being  too  late  (for  the 
mischief  was  by  that  time  done),  began  to  disperse  the  crowd. 
That  the  riot  act  being  read,  and  the  crowd  still  resisting, 
the  soldiera  received  orders  to  fire,  and  levelling  their  muskets, 
shot  dead  at  the  first  discharge  six  men  and  a  woman,  and 
wounded  many  persons ;  and  loading  again  directly,  fired  an 
other  volley,  but  over  the  people's  heads  it  was  supposed,  as 
none  were  seen  to  fall.  ThaMhereupon,  and  daunted  by  the 
shrieks  and  tumult,  the  crowd  began  to  disperse,  and  the  sol- 
diers went  away :  leaving  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
ground. 

There  being  now  a  great  many  parties  in  the  streets,  each 
went  to  work  according  to  its  humour,  and  a  dozen  houses 
were  quickly  blazing,  including  those  of  Sir  John  Fielding 
aod  two  other  justices,  and  four  in  Holhorn — one  of  the  great- 
est thoroughfares  in  London— which  were  all  burning  at  the 
same  time,  and  burned  until  they  went  out  of  themselves,  for 
the  people  cut  the  engine  hose,  and  would  not  suffer  the  fire- 
men to  play  upon  the  flames. 

Such  were  the  accounts  brought  to  the  old  vintner  by  his 
servants  as  he  sat  at  the  side  of  Mr.  Haredale's  bed  ;  having 
been  unable  even  to  doze,  after  the  first  part  of  the  night; 
being  too  much  disturbed  by  his  own  fears ,  by  the  cries  of 
the  mob,  the  light  of  the  fires,  and  the  firing  of  the  soldiers. 
Sach,  with  the  addition  of  the  release  of  all  the  prisoners  in 
the  New  Jail  at  Clerkenwell,  and  as  many  robberies  of  pas- 
sengers in  the  streets,  as  the  crowd  had  leisure  to  indulge  in, 
were  the  scenes  of  which  Mr.  Haredale  was  happily  uncon- 
aeious,  and  which  were  all  enacted  before  midnight. 
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When  darkness  broke  away  and  momiDg  began  to  dawn, 
the  town  wore  a  strange  aspect  indeed. 

Sleep  bad  scarcely  been  thought  of  all  night.  The  general 
alarm  was  so  apparent  in  the  faces  of  Ihe  inhabitants,  and  its 
expression  was  so  aggravated  hj  want  of  rest  ( few  {Arsons « 
with  any  property  to  lose ,  having  dared  to  go  to  bed  since 
Monday),  that  a  stranger  coming  into  the  streets  would  have 
supposed  some  mortal  pest  or  plague  was  raging.  In  place 
of  the  usual  cheerfulness  and  animation  of  morning ,  every- 
thing was  dead  and  silent.  The  shops  remained  unclosed,  of- 
fices and  warehouses  were  shut ,  the  coach  and  chair  stands 
were  deserted,  no  carts  or  waggons  rumbled  through  the  slow* 
ly  waking  streets,  the  early  cries  were  all  hushed;  a  universal 
gloom  prevailed.  Great  numbers  of  people  were  out,  even  at 
day-break,  but  they  flitted  to  and  fro  as  though  they  shrank 
from  the  sound  of  their  own  footsteps  ;  the  public  ways  were 
haunted  rather  than  frequented ;  and  round  the  smoking  ruins 
people  stood  apart  from  one  another  and  in'  silence ;  not  ven- 
turing to  condemn  the  rioters,  or  to  be  supposed  to  do  so, 
even  in  whispers. 

At  the  Lord  President's  in  Piccadilly,  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
at  the  Lord  Chancellor's  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  in  the  Royal 
Exchange  ,  the  Bank  ,  the  Guildhall  ,  the  Inns  of  Court ,  the 
Courts  of  Law,  and  every  chamber  fronting  the  streets  near 
Westminster  Hall  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament ,  parties  of 
soldier^  were  posted  before  daylight.  A  body  of  Horse-Guards 
paraded  Palace-yard  ;  an  encampment  was  formed  in  the  Park, 
where  fifteen  hundred  men  and  five  battalions  of  Militia  were 
under  arms;  the  Tower  was  fortified,  the  draw-bridges  were 
raised,  the  cannon  loaded  and  pointed,  and  two  regiments  of 
artillery  busied  in  strengthening  the  fortress  and  preparing  it 
for  defence.  A  numerou9  detachment  of  soldiers  were  station- 
ed to  keep  guard  at  the  New-River  Head,  which  the  people 
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had  threatened  to  atteek,  and  where,  it  was  said,  they  mealil 
to  ciit  off  4he  main^pipes,  so  that  there  might  he  no  water 
for  the  extmction  of  the  flames.  In  the  Poultry,  and  on 
CornhiH,  and  at  several  other  leading  points,  iron  chains  were 
drawn  across  the  street ;  parties  of  soldiers  were  distributed  in 
some  of  the  old  city  churches  while  it  was  yet  dark;  and  in 
seyeral  private  houses  ( among  them  ,  Lord  Rockingham's  in 
Grosyenor  Square) ;  which  were  blockaded  a&  though  to  sus- 
tain a  siege,  aiid  had  guns  pointed  from  the  windows.  When 
the  sun  rose,*  it  shone  into  handsome  apartments  filled  with 
armed  men;  the  furniture  hastily  heaped  away  in  corners,  and 
made  of  little  or  no  account,  in  the  terror  of  the  time  •—  on 
arms  gHtterihg  in  city  chambers,  among  desks  and  stools,  and 
dusty  books«— into  little  smoky  church^yards  in  odd  lanes  and 
bye-ways,  with  soldiers  lying  down  among  the  tombs,  or  ioung*- 
ing  under  the  shade  of  the  one  old  tree  ,  and  their  pile  of 
muskets  sparkling  in  the  light — on  solitary  sentries  pacing  up 
and  down  in  court-yards,  silent  now,  but  yesterday  resound- 
ing with  the  din  and  hum  of  business-—every where  on  guards 
rooms,  garrisons,  and  threatening  preparations.  ^ 

As  the  day  crept  on,  still  stranger  things  were  witnessed  in 
the  streets.  The  gates  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Fleet  Prisons 
being  opened  at  the  usual  hour,  were  found  to  have  notices 
a£Bxed  to  them,  announcing  that  the  rioters  would  come  that 
night  to  bum  them  down.  The  Wardens,  too  well  knowing 
the  likelihood  there  was  of  this  promise  being  fulfilled,  were 
fain  to  set  their  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  give  them  leave  te» 
move  their  goods ;  so,  all  day,  such  of  them  as  had  any  fur- 
niture were  occupied  in  conveying  it ,  some  to  this  place  , 
some  to  that ,  and  not  a  few  to  the  broker's  shops ,  whore 
they  gladly  sold  it,  for  any  wretched  'price  those  gentry  chose 
to  give.  There  were  some  broken  men  among  these  debtors 
who  had  been  in  jail  so  long,  and  were  so  miserable  and  des* 
titute  of  friends,  so  dead  to  the  world,  and  utterly  forgotten 
and  uncared-for,  that  they  implored  their  jailors  not  to  set 
them  free ,  and  to  send  them  ,  if  need  were  ,  to  some  other 
place  of  custody.  But  they,  refusing  to  comply,  lest  they 
should  incur  the  anger  of  the  mob,  turned  them  into  the  streets. 
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where  Ihejr.  wandered  up  and  down  hardly  remembering  the 
ways  untrodden  by  their  feet  so  long,  and  crying— such  abject 
things  those  rotten-hearted  jails  had  made  them-^as  they  slunk 
off  in  their  rags,  and  dragged  thdr  slipndiod  feet  along  the 
pavement. 

Besides  the  notices  on  the  gates  of  the  Fleet  and  King's 
Bench ,  many  similar  announcements  were  left ,  before  one 
o'clock  at  noon  ,  at  the  houses  of  private  individuals ;  and 
further,  the  mob  proclaimed  their  intention  of  seizing  on  the 
Bank  ,  the  Mint ,  the  Arsenal  at  Woolwich  ,  and  the  Royal 
Palaces.  The  notices  were  seldom  delivereS  by  more  than  one 
man  ,  who,  if  it  were  at  a  shop,  went  in,  and  laid  it,  with 
a  bloody  threat  perhaps,  upon  the  counter ;  or  if  it  were  ai 
a  private  house ,  knocked  at  the  docM*,  and  thrust  it  in  the 
servant's  hand.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  military, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  the  great  force  in  the  Park, 
these  messengers  did  their  errands  with  impunity  all  through 
the  day.  So  did  two  boys  who  went  down  Holbom  alone, 
armed  with  bars  taken  from  the  railings  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
house «  and  demanded  money  for  the  rioters.  So  did  a  tall 
man  on  horseback  who  made  a  collection  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  Fleet  Street ,  and  refused  to  take  anything  but  gold. 

A  rumour  had  now  got- into  circulation,  too,  which  diffused 
a  greater  dread  all  through  London,  even  than  these  publicly- 
announced  intentions  of  the  rioters,  though  all  men  knew  thai 
if  they  were  successfully  effected,  there  must  ensue  a  national 
bankriiptcy  and  general  ruin.  It  was  said  that  they  meant  to 
throw  the  gates  of  Bedlam  open,  and  let  all  the  madmen  loose. 
This  suggested  such  dreadful  images  to  the  people's  minds,  and 
was  indeed  an  act  so  fraught  with  new  and  unimaginable 
horrors  in  the  contemplation  ,  that  it  beset  them  more  than 
any  loss  or  cruelty  of  which. they  could  foresee  the  worst, 
and  drove  many  sane  men  nearly  mad  themselves. 

So  the  day  passed  on :  the  prisoners  moving  their  goods ; 
people  running  to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  carrying  away  their 
property  ;  groups  standing  in  silence  round  the  ruins  ;  all 
business  suspended  ;  and  the  soldiers  dbposed  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  remaining  quite  inactive.  So  the  day  passed 
on,  and  dreaded  night  drew  near  again. 


At  the  last,  at  seten  cf'clook  in  the  evening,  the  privy  conn* 
cil  imied  a  'solemn  proclamation  that  it  was  now  necessary  to 
employ  the  military,  and  that  the  officers  had  most  direct  and 
effectual  orders,  by  an  immediate  exertion  of  their  utmost 
fence,  to  repress  the  disturbances;  and  warning  all  good  sub* 
j€0l8  of  the  king  to  keep  themselves,  their  servants ,  and  ap* 
pMintices,  within  doors  that  night.  There  was  then  delivered 
out  to  every  soldier  on  duty,  thirty-six  rounds  of  powder  and 
ball ;  the  drums  beat ;  and  the  whole  force  was  under  arms 
at  sunset. 

The  city  authorities,  stimulated  by  these  vigorous  measures, 
held  a  common  council ;  passed  a  vole  thanking  the  military 
associations  who  had  tenderod  the^  aid.  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties; accepted  it;  and  placed  them  under  the  direction  of  the 
two  sheriffs.  All  these  precautions  having  been  taken,  and  it 
being  now  quite  dark,  those  in  command  awaited  the  result 
in  some  anxiety  :  and  not  without  a  hope  that  such  vigilant 
demonstrations  might  of  themselves  dishearten  the  populace, 
and  prevent  any  further  outrages. 

But  in  this  reckoning  they  were  cruelly  mistaken;  for  in 
half  an  hour,  or  less,  as  though  the  setting  in  of  night  had 
been  their  preconcerted  signail,  the  rioters,  having  previously, 
in  small  parlies ,  prevented  the  lighting  of '  the  street  lamps , 
rose  like  a  great  sea  ;  and  that  in  so  many  places  at  once, 
and  with  such  inconceivable  fury,  that  those  who  had  thedi* 
reetfon  of  the  troops  knew  not,  at  first,  where  to  turn  or  whai 
to  do.  One  after  another,  new  fires  blazed  up  in  every  quar* 
ter  of  the  town,  as  though  it  were  the  inlention  of*  the  insuts 
gents  to  wrap  the  city  in  a  circle  of  flames,  which,  contracting 
by  degrees,  should  burn  the  whole  to  ashes ;  the  crowd  swarmed 
and  roared  in  every  street  ;  and  none  but  rioters  and  soldiers 
being  out  of  doors,  it  seemed  to  the  latter  as  if  all  London 
were  arrayed  tigainst  them  ,  and  they  stood  alone  against  the 
town. 

In^  two  heuit,  six^and-Uiirty  fires  were  raging^^t-and^fliirty 

great  conflagrations  t  among  them  the  Borough  Clink  in  Tooley-* 

atreet,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Fleet,  and  the  New  Bridewell. 

.In  almost  every  street,  there  wte  a  battle  ;  and  in  every  qtiar^^ 
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ter  the  muskets  of  the  troops  -were  beard  abo7e  the  shoals 
and  tumult  of  the  mob«  The  firing  began  in  the  Poultry, 
where  the  chain  was  drawn  across  the  road,  where  nearly  a 
score  of  people  were  killed  on  the  first  discharge.  Their  bodies 
baring  been  hastily  carried  into  St.  Mildred's  church  hj  the 
soldiers,  they  fired  again,  and  fallowing  fast  upon  the  crowd, 
who  began  to  give  way  when  they  saw  the  execution  that 
was  done,  formed  across  Cheap-side,  and  charged  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet; 

The  streets  were  now  a  dreadful  spectacle  indeed  :  while 
the  shouts  of  the  rabble,  the  shrieks  of  women,  the  cries  of 
the  wounded,  and  the  constant  firing,  formed  a  deafening  and 
an  awful  accompaniment  to  the  sights  which  every  corner 
presented.  Wherever  the  road  was  obstructed  by  the  chains, 
there  the  fighting  and  the  loss  of  life  were  greatest ;  but  there 
was  hot  work  and  bloodshed  in  almost  every  leading  thorough- 
fare, and  in  every  one  the  same  appalling  scenes  occured. 

At  Holborn  Bridge,  and  on  Holborn  Hill,  the  confusion  was 
greater  than  in  any  other  part ;  for  the  crowd  that  poured 
out  of  the  city  in  two  great  streams,  one  by  Ludgate  Hill,  and 
one  by  Newgate-street,  united  at  that  spot,  and  formed  a  mass 
so  dense,  that  at  every  volley  the  people  seemed  to  fall  in 
heaps.  At  this  place  a  large  detachment  of  soMiery  were 
posted ,  who  fired  ,  now  op  Fleet  Market  ,  now  up  Holborn , 
now  up  Snow  Hill — constantly  raking  the  streets  in  each  di- 
rection. At  this  place  too,  several  large  fires  were  burning, 
so  that  all  the  terrors  of  that  terrible  night  seemed  to  be  con- 
centrated in  this  one  spot. 

Full  twenty  times,  the  rioters,  headed  by  one  man  who 
wielded  an  axe  in  his  right  hand  ,  and  bestrode  a  brewer's 
horse  of  great  size  and  strength,  caparisoned  with  fetters  taken 
out  of  Newgate,  which  clanked  and  jingled  as  he  went,  made 
an  attempt  to  force  a  passage  at  this  point,  and  fire  the  vint- 
ner's house.  Full  twenty  times  they  were  repulsed  with  losi 
of  life,  and  still  came  back  again  :  and  though  the  fellow  at 
their  he^d  was  marked  and  singled  out  by  all ,  and  was  a 
conspicuous  object  as  the  only  rioter  on  horseback,  not  a  man 
could  hit  him.  So  surely  as  the  smoke  cleared  away,  so  sure 
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rrij  there  was  he ;  calling  hoarsely  to  his  companions,  bran- 
dishing his  axe  aboTe  his  head,  and  dashing  on  as  though  he 
kore  a  charmed  Kfe,  a^d  was  proof  against  ball  and  powder. 
.  This  man  was  Hugh  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  riot,  he 
was  seen.  He  headed  two  attacks  upon  the  Bank,  helped  to 
break  open  the  Toll-houses  on  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  cast  the 
money  into  the  street :  fired  two  of  the  prisons  wilh  his  own 
hand :  was  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere — always  foremost 
---^always  active— striking  at  the  soldiers,  cheering  on  the  crowd, 
making  his  horse's  iron  music  heard  through  all  the  yell  and 
uproar :  but  never  hurt  or  stopped.  Turn  him  at  one  place, 
and  he  made  a  new  struggle  in  another ;  force  him  to  retreat 
at  this  point,  ^nd  he  advanced  on  that,  directly.  Driven  IVom 
Holbom  for  the  twentieth  time  ,  he  rode  at  the  head  of  a 
great  crowd  straight  upon  Saint  Paul's  ,  attacked  a  guard  of 
soldiers  who  kept  watch  over  a  body  of  prisoners  within  the 
iron  railings,  forced  them  to  retreat,  rescued  the  men  they  had 
in  custody,  and  with  this  accession  to  his  party,  came  back 
again  ,  mad  wUh  liqwor  and  excitement ,  and  hallooing  them 
on  like  a  demon. 

It  would  have  been  no  easy  task  for  the  most  careful  rider 
to  sit  a  horse  in  the  midst  of  such  a  throng  and  tumult ;  but 
though  this  madman  rolled  upon  his  back  (he  had  no  saddle) 
like  a  boat  upon  the  sea  ,  he  never  for  an  instant  lost  his 
seat,  or  failed  to  guide  him  where  be  would.  Through  the 
very  thickest  of  the  press,  over  dead  bodies  and  burning  frag- 
ments, now  on  the  pavement ,  now  in  the  road ,  now  riding 
xtp  a  flight  of  steps  to  make  himself  the  more  conspicuous  to 
his  party,  and  now  forcing  a  pasisage  through  a  mass  of  hu- 
man beings  ,  so  closely  wedged  together  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  edge  of  a  knife  would  scarcely  part  them,— *on  he  went, 
as  though  he  could  surmount  all  obstacles  by  the  mere  exer- 
ielse  of  his  will.  And  perhaps  his  not  being  shot  was  in  some 
degree,  attributable  to  this  very  circumstance ;  for  his  extreme 
audacity  and  the  conviction  that  he  must  be  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  proclamation  referred,  inspired  the  soldiers  with  a 
desire  to  take  him  alive  ,   and  diverted   many  an  aim  whidi 

otherwise  might  have  been  more  near  the  mark. 
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The  vintner  and  Jdt.  Haredale,  unable  to  ait  quietly  Hates- 
ing  to  the  terrible  noise  without  seeing  what  went  on,  had 
climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  house ;  and  hiding  behind  a  stack 
of  chimneys »  were  looking  cautiously  down  into  the  street, 
almost  hoping  that  after  so  many  repulses  the  rioters  wouM 
be  foiled  ,  when  a  great  shout  proclaimed  tKat  a  party  were 
coming  round  the  other  way ;  and  the  dismal  jingling  of  those 
accursed  fetters  warned  them  neit  moment  that  they  too  were 
)ed  by  Hugh.  The  soldiers  had  advanced  into  Fleet  Market 
and  were  dispersing  the  people  there  ;  so  that  they  came  on 
with  hardly  any  check,  and  were  soon  before  the  house. 

« All's  over  now, »  said  the  vintner.  « Fifty  thousand  podnds 
will  be  scattered  in  a  minute.  We  must  save  ourselves.  We 
can  do  no  more,  and  shall  have  reason  to  be  thankful  if  we 
do  as  much.  • 

Their  first  impulse  was,  to  clamber  along  the  roofs  et  (he 
houses,  and,  knocking  at  some  garret  window  for  adraissioQ, 
pMB  down  that  way  into  the  street,  :and  so  escape.  But  an- 
other fierce  ci^y  from  beloW,  and  a  general  upturning  of' the 
faces  of  the  crowd,  apprised  them  that  they  were  discovered « 
and  even  that  Mr.  Haredale  was  recognised ;  for  Hugh,  seeing 
him  plainly  in  the  bright  glare  of  the  flames ,  which  in  thai 
part  made  it  as  light  as  day,  called  to  him  by  his  name,  and 
awore  to  have  his  life. 

« Leave  me  here  , »  said  Mr.  Haredale ,  « and  in  Heaven's 
name  ,  my  good  friend  ,  save  yourself !  Come  on ! »  he  mut- 
terM,  as  he  turned  towards  Hugh  and  faced  him  without  any 
further  effort  at  concealment :  « This  roof  is  high,*  and  if  we 
grapple,  we  will  die  together ! » 

« Madness , »  said  the  honest  vintner,  pulling  him  back  , 
« sheer  madness.  Hear  reason  sir.  My  good  sir,  hear  reason. 
I  could  never  make  myself  heard  by  knocking  at  a  window  now; 
and  even  if  1  could,  no  one  would  be  bold  enough  to  connive 
at  my  escape.  Through  the  cellars,  there 's  a  kind  of  passage 
into  the  back  street  by  which  we  roll  casks  in  and  out.  We 
shall  have  time  to  get  down  there,  before  they  can  force  as 
entry.  Do  not  delay  an  instant,  but  come  with  me — ^for  both 
our  sakes — for  nune-Hny  dear  good  sir !  • 
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Mr.  HdMdide  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  companion*^ 
more  because  he  niras  resolved  to  defetid  him  to  the  last,  than 
for  an  J  thought  he  had  of  his  own  life,  or  anjr  care  he  en- 
tertained for  his  own  safety  —  and  quickly  re-entering  the 
houae,  they  descended  the  stairs  together.  Loud  blows  were 
thnndering  on  the  Gutters,  crowbars  were  already  thrust  beneath 
the  door,  the  glass,  fell  from  the  sashes,  a  deep  light  shone 
through  every  creviee,  and  they  heard  the  voices  of  the  fore* 
most  in  the  'crowd  so  close  to  every  chink  and  keyhole,  that 
they  seemed  to  be  hoarsely  whispering  their  threats  into  theii* 
very  ears.  They  had  but  a  moment  reached  the  bottom'  of 
the  cellar-steps  and  shut  the"  door  behind  them,  when  the  mob 
biroke  in. 

The  vaults  were  profoundly  dark,  and  having  no  torch  or 
candle— for  they  had  been  afraid  to  carry  one,  lest  it  should 
betray  their^  place  of  refuge — they  were  obliged  to  grope  with 
their  hands.  But  they  were  not  long  without  light,  for  they 
^had  not  gone  far  when  they  heard  the  crowd  forcing  the  door; 
and,  looking  back  among  the  low-arched  passages,  could  see 
them  in  the  distance,  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  flashing  links, 
broaching  the  casks,  staving  the  great  vals,  turning  off  upon 
the  right  hand  and  the  left ,  into  the  different  cellars ,  and 
lying  down  to  drink  at  the  channels  of  strong  spirits  which 
were  already  flowing  fast  upon  the  ground. 

'  They  hurried  on  ,  not  the  less  quickly  for  this  ;  and  had 
reached  the  only  vault  which  lay  between  them  and  the  pas- 
sage out,  when  suddenly,  from  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  going,  a  strong  light  gleamed  upon  their  faces;  and  be- 
fore they  could  slip  aside,  or  turn  back,  or  hide  themselves, 
two  men  (one  bearing  a  torch)  came  upon  them ,  and  cried  in 
an  astonished  whisper,  « Here  they  are !  • 

At  the  same  instant  they  pulled  off  what  they  wore  upon 
their  heads.  Mr.  Haredale  saw  before  him  Edward  Chester, 
and  then  saw,  when  the  vintner  gasped  his  name,  Joe  Willet. 

Ay,  the  same  Joe,  though  with  an  ami  the  less,  who  used 
to  make  the  quarterly  journey  on  the  grey  mare  to  pay  the 
bill  to  the  purple-faced  vintner  ;   and  that  very  same  purple- 
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faced  vintner,  formerly  of  Thames  Sireet,  now  looked  him  in 
the  face,  and  challenged  him  by  name. 

« Give  me  yonr  hand  ,  •  said  Joe  softly,  taking  it  whether 
the  astonished  vintner  would  or  no.  « Don't  fear  to  shake  it, 
man  ;  it 's  a  friendly  one  and  a  hearty  one,  though  it  has  no 
fellow.  Why,  how  well  you  look  and  how  bluff  you  are ! 
And  you — God  bless  you,  sir.  Take  heart.  We'll  find  them. 
Be  of  good  cheer ;  we  have  not  been  idle. » 

There  was  something  so  honest  and  frank  hi  Joe's  speech, 
that  Mr.  Haredale  put  his  hand  in  his  involuntarily^  though 
their  meeting  was  suspicious  enough.  But  his  glance  at  Ed- 
ward Chester,  and  that  gentleman's  keeping  aloof,  were  not 
lost  upon  Joe  ,  who  said  bluntly,  glancing  at  Edward  while 
he  spoke  : 

■  Times  are  changed,  Mr.  Haredale,  and  times  have  come 
when  we  ought  to  know  friends  from  enemies,  and  make  no 
confusion  of  names.  Let  me  tell  you  that  but  for  this  gentle^ 
man ,  you  would  most  likely  have  been  dead  by  this  time , 
or  badly  wounded  at  the  best. » 

« What  do  you  say  ? «  asked  Mr.  Haredale. 

•  I  say,"  said  Joe,  « first,  that  it  was  a  bold  thing  to  be  in 
the  crowd  at  all,  disguised  as  one  of  them ;  though  I  won't 
say  much  about  that,  on  second  thoughts,  for  that's  my  case 
too.  Secondly,  that  it  was  a  brave  and  glorious  action — that's 
what  I  call  it — to  strike  that  fellow  off  his  horse  before  their 
eyes ! « 

« What  fellow  !    Whose  eyes  ! » 

•  What  fellow,  sir ! «  cried  Joe  *.  -a  fellow  who  has  no  good- 
will to  you  ,  and  who  has  the  daring  and  devilry  in  him  of 
twenty  fellows.  1  know  him  of  old.  Once  in  the  house,  he 
would  have  found  you,  here  or  anywhere.  The  rest  owe  you 
no  particular  grudge,  and  unless  they  see  you,  will  only  think 
of  drinking  themselves   dead.     But  we   lose   time.     Are  you 

ready  ? » 

« Quite, »  said  Edward.  •  Put  out  the  tor(9i,  Joe,  and  go  on. 
And  be  silent,  there's  a  good  fellow.* 

■  Silent  or  not  .silent,*  murmured  Joe,  as  he  dropped  the 
flaring  link  upon  the  ground ,  crushed  it  with  his  foot ,  and 


gave  his  hand  lo  Mr.  Haredale,  «it  was  a  brave  and  glorious 
action  ; — no  man  can  alter  that. 

Both  Mr.  Haredale  and  the  worthy  vintner  were  too  amazed 
and  too  much  hurried  to  ask  any  further  questions  ,  so  fol- 
lowed  their  conductors  in  silence.  It  seemed  ,  from  a  short 
whispering  which  presently  ensued  between  them  and  the 
vintner  relative  to  the  best  way  of  escape,  that  they  liad  en- 
tered by  the  back-door,  with  the  connivance  of  John  Grueby, 
who  watched  outside  with  the  key  in  his  pocket  and  whom 
they  bad  taken  into  their  confidence. 

When  they  had  crawled  through  the  passage  indicated  by 
the  vintner  (which  was  a  mere  shelving^trap  for  the  admission 
of  casks),  and  had  managed  with  some  diflkulty  to  unchain 
and  raise  the  door  at  tfa^  upper  end,  they  emerged  into  the 
street  ^without  being  observed  or  interrupted.  Joe  still  hold- 
ing Mr.  Haredale  tight,  and  Edward  taking, the  same  care  of 
the  vintner,  they  hurried  through  the  streets  at  a  rapid  pace ; 
occasionally  standing  aside  to  let  some  fugitives  go  by,  or  to 
^  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  soldiers  who  followed  them,  and 
whose  questions,  when  they  halted  to  put  any,  were  speedily 
stopfted  by  one  whispered  word  from  Joe. 


CHAPTEH   THE    FOBTT-SBCOND 


While  Newgate  was  burning  on  the  previous  night,  Barnaby 
and  his  father,  having  been  passed  among  the  crowd  from 
hand  to  hand,  stood  in  Smithfield,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  mob, 
gazing  at  the  flames  like  men  who  had  been  suddenly  roused 
from  sleep.  Some  moments  elapsed  before  they  could  distinct- 
ly remember  where  they  were  ,  or  how  they  got  there  ;  or 
recollected  that  while  they  were  standing  idle  and  listless 
spectators  of  the  fire,  they  had  tools  in  their  hands  which 
bad  been  hurriedly  given  them  that  they  might^  free  them- 
selves from  the  fetters. 

Barnaby,  heavily  ironed  as  he  was  ,  if  he  had  obeyed  his 
first  impulse,  or  if  he  had  been  alone,  would  have  made  his 
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way  back  to  ibe  side  of  Hugh,  who  lo  his  clouded  iBteUed 
now  shone  forth  with  the  new  lustre  of  being  his  preserver 
and  truest  friend.  Bat  his  father's  terror  of  remaining  in  the 
streets,  communicated  itself  to  him  when  he  comprehended  the 
full  extent  of  his  fears ,  and  impressed  him  with  the  same 
eagerness  to  fly  to  a  place  of  safety. 

In  a  corner  of  the  market  among  the  pens  for  cattle.  Bar- 
nahy  knelt  down  ,  and  pausing  every  now  and  then  to  pass 
hb  hand  over  his  father'^  face«  or  look  up  to  him  with  a 
smile,  knocked  off  his  irons.  When  be  had  seen  him  springs 
a  free  man,  to  his  feet,  and  had  given  vent  to  the  transport 
of  delight  which  the  sight  awakened,  he  went  to  work  upon 
bis  own,  which  soon  feU  rattling  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
left  his  limbs  unfettered. 

Gliding  away  together  when  this  task  was  accomplished, 
and  passing  several  groups  of  men ,  each  gathered  round  a 
stooping  figure  to  hide  him  from  those  who  passed,  but  un- 
able (o  repress  the  clanking  sound  of  hammers,  which  told 
that  they  too  were  busy  at  the  same  work,-^the  two  fugitives 
made  towards  Clerkenwell,  and  passing  thence  to  Islington,  as 
the  nearest  point  of  egress,  were  quickly  in  the  fields.  After 
wandering  about  for  a  long  time  ,  they  found  in  a  pasture 
near  Finchley  a  poor  shed,  with  walls  of  mud,  and  roof  of 
grass  and  brambles,  built  for  some  cow-herd,  but  now  deserted. 
Here  they  lay  down  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

They  wandered  up  and  down  when  it  was  day,  and  once 
-Bamaby  went  off  alone  to  a  cluster  of  little  cottages  two  or 
three  miles  away,  to  purchase  bread  and  milk.  But  finding 
no  better  shelter,  they  returned  to  the  same  place ,  and  lay 
down  again  to  wait  for  night. 

Heaven  alone  can  tell,  with  what  vague  thoughts  of  duty, 
and  affection  ;  with  what  strange  promptings  of  nature,  intel- 
ligible to  him  as  to  a  man  of  radiant  mind  and  most  enlarged 
capacity  ;  with  what  dim  memories  of  children  he  had  played 
with  when  a  child  himself,  who  had  prattled  of  their  fathers, 
and  of  loving  them,  and  being  loved  ;  with  how  many  half- 
remembered  ,  dreamy  associations  of  his  mother's  grief  and 
tears  and  widowhood  ;  he  watched  and  tended  this  man.  But 
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tlnl  a  vague  and  shadowy  crowd  of  such  ideas  iSaaM  dowly 
on  him  ;  that  thej  taught  him  to  be  sorrj  when  he  looked 
upon  his  haggard  foce ,.  that  thej  overflowed  his  eyes  when 
he  stooped  to  kiss  him  on  the  cheek,  that  they  kept  him  wak* 
iiig  in  a  tearful  gladness,  shading  kirn  from  the  sun,  fanning 
him  with  leaves ,  soothing  him  when  he  started  in  his  sleep 
-—  ah !  what  a  troubled  sleep  it  was  —  and  wondering  when 
she  would  come  to  join  them  and  be  hqipy,  is  the  Trulhi 
He  sat  beside  him  all  that  day  ;  listening  for  her  footstep  in 
every  breath  of  air,  looking  for  her  shadow  on  the  genily- 
wanng  grass,  twining  the  hedge  flowers  for  her  pleasure  when 
she  came,  and  his  when  he  awcdce ;  and  stooping  down  from 
time  to  time  to  listen  to  his  mutterings,  and  wonder  why  he 
was  so  restless  in  that  quiet  place.  The  sun  went  down^  and 
night  came  on,  and  he  was  still  quite  tranquil;  busied  with 
these  thoughts,  as  if  there  were  no  ether  people  in  the  Worlds 
and  the  dull  cloud  of  smoke  hanging  on  the  immense  city  in 
the  distance ,  hid  no  vices ,  no  crimee ,  no  life  or  4eath ,  or 
causes  of  disquiet— nothing  but  clear  air. 

But  the  hour  had  now  come  when  he  must  go  alone  to 
find  out  the  blind  man,  (a  (ask  that  filled  him  with  delight,) 
and  bring  him  to  that  place ;  taking  especial  care  that  he  was 
not  watched  or  followed  on  his  way  back.  He  listened  -to 
the  directions  he  must  observe,  repeated  them  again  and  again$ 
and  after  twice  or  thrice  returning  lo  surprise  his  father  with 
a  light-hearted  laugh,  went  forth,  at  last,  upon  his  care. 

Fleet  of  foot ,  and  anxious  to  return  ,  he  sped  swiftly  on 
towards  the  city,  but  could  not  reach  it  before  the  fires  began 
and  made  the  night  angi^  with  Iheir  dismal  lustre.  When 
he  entered  the  town  —  it  might  be  that  he.  was  changed  by 
going  there  without  his  late  companions ,  and  on  no  violent 
errand  ;  or  by  the  beautiful  solitude  in  which  he  iiad  passed 
the  day,  or  by  the  thoughts  that  had  eome  upon  him,-^bttt 
it  seemed  peopled  by  a  legton  of  deviUi  This  flight  and  pur- 
suit ,  this  cruel  burning  and  destroying ,  these  dreadful  cries 
and  stunning  noises,  were  they  the  good  Lord's  noble  cause  \ 

Though  almost  stupefied  by  the  bewildering  scene,  still  he 
found  the  blind  man's  house.     It  was  shut  up  and  lenantless. 


He  waited  for  a  long  while ,  but  no  one  came.  At  last  he 
withdrew  ;  and  as  he  knew  hy  .this  time  that  the  mddien 
were  firing  and  many  people  must  have  been  kiUed,  he  went 
down  into  Holborn  ,  where  he  heard  the  crowd  was,  to  try 
if  he  could  find  Hugh,  .and  persuade  him  to  avoid  the  danger, 
and  return  with  him. 

If  he  had  been  stunned  and  shocked  before,  bis  horror  was 
increased  a  thousand-fold  when  he-  got  into  this  vorter  of  the 
riot,  and  not  being  an  actor  in  the  terrible  spectacle ,  had  ft 
all  before  his  eyes.  But  there,  in  the  midst,  towering  above 
them  all ,  close  before  the  house  they  were  aitadung  now, 
was  Hugh  on  horseback,  calling  to  the. rest  1 

Sickened  by  the  sights  surrounding  hkn  on  every  side,  and 
by  the  heat  and  roar,  and  crash,  he  forced  his  way  among 
the  crowd  (where  many  recognised  him,  and  with  shouts  pressed 
back  to  let  him  pass),  and  in  time  was  nearly  up  with  Hugh, 
who  was  savagely  threatening  ilome  one,  but  whom,  or  what 
he  said  he  could  not,  ia  the  great  cotifusion,  understand.  At 
that  moment  the  crowd  forced  their,  way  into  the  house,  and 
Hugh— r it  was  impossible  to  see  by  what  means,  in  such  a 
concourse— fell  headlong  down. 

Bamaby  was  beside  him  when  he  staggered  to  his  feet.  It 
was  well  he  made  him  hear  his  voice,  or  Hugh ,  with  his 
uplifted  axe,  would  have  cleft  his  skull  in  twain. 

« Barnaby  —  you  I  Whose  hand  was  that ,  that  struck  me 
down  ? » 

•  Not  mine. » 

•  Whose! — I  say,  whose!*  be  cried,  reeling  back,  and  look* 
ing  wildly  round.  « What  are  we  doing  ?  Where  is  he  ? 
Show  me !  f 

•  You  are  bur t,». said  Bamaby— as  indeed  he  was,  in  the 
head,  both  by  4he  blow  he  had  received,  and  hy  his  horse's 
hoof.     •  Come  away,  with  me.  >» 

As  he  spoke r  he  took  th^  horse's  bridle  in  his  hand,  turned 
him,  and  dragged  Hugh  several  paoes;  Thi^  brought  them 
out  of  the  crowd,  which  was  pouring  from  the  street  into  the 
vintner's  c^lars. 

After  a  minute  ,  though  already  fmntic  with  drinking  and 


with  the  wmind  in  his  head,  be  crawled  to  a  stream  of  burn- 
ing spirit  which  was  pouring  down  the  kennel,  and  began  to 
drink  at  it  as  if  it  were  a  brook  of  water. 

Bamaby  drew  him  away,  and  forced  him  to  rise.  Though 
he  could  neither  stand  nor  walk  ,  he  involuntarily  staggered 
to  his  horse,  climbed  upon  his  back,  and  clung  there.  After 
vainly  attempting  to  divest  the  animal  of  his  clanking  trappings, 
Barnaby  sprang  up  behind  him  ,  snatched  the  bridle  ,  turned 
into  Leather  Lane,  which  was  close  at  hand,  and  urged  the 
frightened  horse  into  a  heavy  gallop. 

He  stopped  at  about  haif-a-mile  from  the  shed  where  his 
father  lay,  and  with  some  difficulty  making  Hugh  sensible  that  he 
must  dismount,  sunk  the  horse's  furniture  into  a  pool  of  stagnant 
water,  and  turned  the  animal  loose.  That  done,  he  supptMrted 
his  companion  afi  well  as  he  could,  and  led  him  slowly  for- 
ward. 


CHAPTEB  THE  FOfiTIT-THiaD. 
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\ 

It  was  the  dead  of  night,  and  very  dari^,  when  Barnaby, 
with  his  stumbling  companion,  approached  the  place  where 
he  had  left  his  father;  but  he  could  see  him  stealing  away 
into  the  gloom,  distrustful  even  of  him,  and  rapidly  retreating. 
After  calling  to  him  twice  or  thrice  that  there  was  nothing 
to  fear,  but  without  effect,  he  suffered  Hugh  to  sink  upon 
the  ground,  and  followed,  to  bring  him  back. 

He  continued  to  creep  away,  until  Barnaby  was  close  upon' 
him  ;  then  turned,  and  said  in  a  terrible,  though  suppressed 
voice  : 

kLet  me  go.  Do  not  lay  hands  upon  me.  Stand  back. 
You' have  told  her;  and  you  and  she  together,  have  betray- 
ed me ! » 

Barnaby  looked  at  him,  in  silence. 

«You  haTe  seen  vour  mother!*  ' 

«No,»  cried  Barnaby,  eagerly.  -Not  for  a  long  time-^lohg- 
er  than  1  can    tell.     A  whole  year,  1    think.     Is  she  here?" 
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His  father  looked  upon  him  stedfastlj  for  a  £ew  inomenU, 
then  said — daaiRring  nearer  to  him  as  he  spoke,  for,  seeing 
his  face,  and  hearing  his  words,  it  was  iikipossible  to  donbt 
his  truth  : 

« What  man  is  that  ? » 

•  Hugh — Hugh.  Only  Hugh.  You  know  him.  He  will 
not  harm  you.  Why,  you're  afraid  of  Hugh !  Ha  ha  ha ! 
Afraid  of  gruff,  old,  noisy  Hugh!* 

•  What  man  is  he,  I  ask  you, »  he  rejoined  so  fiercely,  that 
Barnaby  stopped  in  his  laugh,  and  shrinking  back,  surveyed 
him  with  a  look  of  terrified  amazement. 

•  Why,  how  stern  you  are!  You  make  me  fear  you,  though 
you  are  my  father— I  never  feared  her.  Why  do  yon  speak 
to  me  so  ? » 

hI  want, »  he  answered,  putting  away  the  hand  which  bis 
son,  with  a  timid  desire  to  propitiate  him,  laid  upon  his 
sleeve, — « I  want  an  answer,  and  you  give  me  only  jeers  and 
questions.  Who  have  you  brought  with  you  to  this  hiding- 
place,  poor  fool  ;  and  where  is  the  blind  man  ? » 

« I  don't  know  where.  Bis  house  was  close  shut.  I  wait- 
ed, but  no  person  came;  that  was  no  fault  of  mine.  This 
is  Hugh  —  brave  Hugh,  who  broke  into  that  ugly  jail,  and 
set  us  free.  Aha !  You  like  him  now,  do  you  ?  You  like 
him  now ! » 

•  Why  does  he  lie  upon  the  ground  ? » 

•  He  has  had  a  fall,  and  has  been  drinking.  The  fields 
and  trees  go  round,  and  round,  and  round,  with  him,  and 
the  ground  heaves  under  his  feet.  You  know  him  ?  You  re- 
member ?     See ! » 

They  had  by  this  time  returned  to  where  he  lay,  and  both 
stooped  over  him  to  look  into  his  face. 

•  I  recollect  the  man,*  his  father  murmured.  «Why  did 
you  bring  him  here  ? » 

« Because  he  would  have  been  killed  if  I  had  left  him  over 
yonder.  They  were  firing  guns,  and  shedding  blood.  Does 
the  sight  of  blood  turn  you  sick,  father  ?  I  see  it  does,  by 
your  face.     That's  like  me — What  are  you  looking  at?> 

•  At  nothing ! »  said  the  murderer  softly,  as  he  started  back 
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a  pace  or  two,   and  gazed  with  sunken  jaw  and  siaring  eyes 
above  his  son's  head.     « At  nothing ! » 

He  remained  in  the  same  attitude  and  with  the  same  ex- 
pression -on  his  face  for  a  minute  or  more  ;  then  glanced 
slowly  round  as  if  he  had  lost  something  ;  and  went  shiver- 
ing back,  towards  the  shed. 

« Shall  I  bring  him  in,  father?*  asked  Barnaby,  who  had 
looked  on,  wondering. 

He  only  answered  with  a  suppressed  groan,  and  lying  down 
upon  the  ground,  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  head,  and 
shrank  into  the  darkest  corner. 

Finding  that  nothing  would  rouse*  Hugh  now,  or  make  him 
sensible  for  a  moment,  Barnaby  dragged  him  along  the  grass, 
and  laid  him  on  a  little  heap  of  refuse  hay  and  straw  which 
had  been  his  own  bed  ;  first  having  brought  some  water  from 
a  running  stream  hard  by,  and  washed  his  wound,  and  laved 
his  hands  and  face.  Then  he  lay  down  himself,  between  the 
two,  to  pass  the  night ;  and  looking  at  the  stars,  fell  fast 
asleep. 

Awakei)ed  early  in  the  morning,  by  the  sunshine,  and  the 
songs  of  birds,  and  hum  of  insects,  he  left  them  sleeping  in 
the  hut,  and  walked  into  the  sweet  and  pleasant  air.  But  he 
felt  that  on  his  jaded  senses,  oppressed  and  burdened  with 
the  dreadful  scenes  of  last  night,  and  many  nights  before,  all 
the  beauties  of  opening  day,  which  he  had  so  often  tasted, 
and  in  which  he  had  had  such  deep  delight,  fell  heavily.  He 
thought  of  the  blithe  mornings  when  he  and  the  dogs  went 
bounding  on  together  through  the  woods  and  fields  ;  and  the 
recollection  filled  his  eyes  with  tears.  As  he  was  still  brood- 
ing over  all  this  his  father  came,  and  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

•  Ah!-  cried  Barnaby,  starting  from  his  fit  of  thoughtful- 
ness.     « Is  it  only  you  ?  >• 

« Who  should  it  be  ?  >» 

•  I  almost  thought,  1  he  answered,  «it  was  the  blind  man. 
I  must  have  some  talk  with  him,  father. » 

•  And  so  must  I,    for  without   seeing   him,    I  don't  know 
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where  to  fly  or  what  to   do ;    and  lingering  here,    ia  death. 
You  roust  go  to  him  again,  and  bring  him  here. » 

«Must  l!»  cried  Barnaby,  delighted;  <i that's  bfave,  father. 
That's  what  I  want  to  do.» 

N  But  you  must  bring  only  him,  and  none  other.  And  though 
you  wait  at  his  door  a  whole  day  and  nighl,  still  you  must 
wait,  and  not  come  back  without  him. » 

« Don't  you  fear  that, »  he  cried  gaily.  nHe  shall  come,  he 
shall  come. » 

■  Trim  off  these  gewgaws,  •  said  his  father,  plucking  the 
scraps  of  ribbon  and  the  feathers  from  his  hat,  ^and  oyer 
your  own  dress,  wear  my  cloak.  Take  heed  how  you  go, 
and  they  will  be  too  busy  in  the  streets  to  notice  you.  Of 
your  coming  back  you  need  take  no  account,  for  he'll  manage 
that,  safely. » 

"To  be  sure!*  said  Barnaby.  uTo  be  sure  he  will!  A 
wise  man,  father,  and  one  who  can  teaches  to  be  rich!  Oh! 
I  know  him,  I  know  him. » 

He  was  speedily  dressed  ;  and,  as  well  disguised  as  he  could 
be,  with  a  lighter  heart  he  then  set  off  upon  his  second  jour- 
ney ;  leaving  Hugh,  who  was  still  in  a  drunken  stupor,  stretched 
upon  the  ground  within  the  shed,  and  his  father  walking  to 
and  fro  before  it. 

The  murderer,  full  of  anxious  thoughts,  looked  after  him, 
and  paced  up  and  down,  disquieted  by  every  breath  of  air 
that  whispered  among  the  boughs,  and  by  every  light  shadow 
thrown  by  the  passing  clouds  upon  the  daisied  ground.  He 
was  anxious  for  his  safe  return,  and  yet,  though  his  own  life 
and  safety  hung  upon  it,  felt  a  relief  while  he  was  gone.  In 
the  intense  selfishness  which  the  constant  presence  before  him 
of  his  great  crimes,  and  their  consequences  here  and  hereafter, 
engendered,  every  thought  of  Barnaby,  as  his  son,  was  swal- 
lowed up  and  lost.  Still,  his  presence  was  a  torture  and  re- 
proach ;  in  his  wild  eyes,  there  were  terrible  images  of  that 
guilty  night  ;  with  his  unearthly  aspect,  and  his  half-formed 
mind,  he  seemed  to  the  murderer  a  creature  who  had  sprang 
into  existence  from  his  victim's  blood.  He  could  not  bear 
his  look,    his  voice,    his  touch;    and  yet  was  forced,    by  his 


own  desperate  eondilion  and  his  only  hope  of  cheating  the 
gibbet,  to  have  him  by  his  side,  and  to  know  that  he  was 
inseparable  from  his  single  chance  of  escape. 

He  walked  to  and  fro,  with  little  rest,  all  day,  revolving 
these  things  in  his  mind  ;  and  still  Hugh  lay,  unconscious,  in 
the  shed.  At  length,  when  the  sun  was  setting,  Barnaby  re- 
turned, leading  the  blind  man,  and  talking  earnestly  to  him 
as  they  came  along  together. 

The  murderer  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  bidding  his  son 
go  and  speak  to  Hugh,  who  had  just  then  staggered  to  his 
feet,  took  his  place  at  the  blind  man's  elbow,  and  slowly 
followed,  towards  the  shed. 

••  Why  did  you  send  him  ? »  said  Stagg.  « Don't  yon  know 
it  was  the  way  to  have  him  lost,  as  soon  as  found  ? » 

•  Would  you  have  had  me  come  myself?*  returned  the 
other. 

« Humph  !  Perhaps  not.  I  was  before  the  jail  on  Tuesday 
night,  but  missed  you  in  the  crowd.  1  was  out  last  night, 
too.  There  was  good  work  last  night — gay  work — profitable 
work» — he  added,  rattling  the  money  in  his  pockets. 

« Have  you  —  ■ 

— wSeen  your  good  lady  ?     Yes. » 

mDo  you  mean  to  tell  me  more,  or  not?> 

•  ril  tell  you  all,*  returned  the  blind  man,  with  a  laugh. 
« Excuse  me  —  but  I  love  to  see  you  so  impatient.  There's 
energy  in  it. »       -^ 

«>  Does  she  consent  to  say  the  word  that  may  save  me  ? » 

•  No, »  returned  the  blind  man  emphatically,  as  he  turned 
his  face  towards  him.  ^No.  Thus  it  is.  She  has  been  at 
death's  door  since  she  lost  her  darling — has  been  insensible, 
and  I  know  not  what.  I  tracked  her  to  a  hospital,  and  pre- 
sented myself  ( with  your  leave)  ^t  her  bed-side.  Our  talk 
was  not  a  long  one,  for  she  was  weak,  and  there  being  people 
near,  I  was  not  quite  easy.  But  I  told  her  all  that  you  and 
1  agreed  upon  ;  and  pointed  out  the  young  gentleman's  posi- 
tion, in  strong  terms.  She  tried  to  soften  me,  but  that, 
of  course  (as  I  told  her),  was  lost  time.  She  cried  and  moan- 
ed ,    you  may  be  sure';    all  women  do.     Then,  of  a  sudden. 
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she  found  her  voice  and  strength,  and  said  that  HeaTen  would 
help  her  and  her  innocent  son  ;  and  that  to  Heaven  she  ap- 
pealed against  us — which  she  did;  in  really  very  pretty  lan- 
guage, I  assure  you.  I  advised  her,  as  a  friend,  not  to  count 
too  much  upon  assistance  from  any  such  distant  quarter — re- 
commended  her  to  think  of  it — told  her  where  I  lived — said 
1  knew  she  would  send  to  me  before  noon,  next  day— -and 
left  her,  cither  in  a  faint  or  shamming.* 

When  he  had  concluded  this  narration,  during  which  he 
had  made  several  pauses,  for  the  convenience  of  cracking  and 
eating  nuts,  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  a  pocketful,  the  blind 
man  pulled  a  flask  from  his  pocket,  took  a  draught  himself, 
and  offered  it  to  his  companion. 

«You  won't,  won't  you?*  he  said,  feeling  that  he  pushed 
it  from  him.  «  Well !  Then  the  gallant  gentleman  who's  lodg- 
ing with  you,  will.     Hallo,  bully!* 

« Death  I*  said  the  other,  holding  him  back.  *  Will  you 
tell  me  what  I  am  to  do ! » 

« Do !  ^'othing  easier.  Make  a  moonlight  flitting  in  two 
hours'  time  with  the  young  gentleman  (he's  quite  ready  to  go; 
1  have  been  giving  him  good  advice  as  we  came  along),  and 
get  as  far  from  London  as  you  can.  Let  me  know  where 
you  are,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  She  must  come  round; 
she  can't  hold  out  long ;  and  as  to  the  chances  of  your  being 
retaken  in  the  meanwhile,  why  it  wasn't  one  man  who  got 
out  of  Newgate,  but  three  hundred.  Think  of  that,  for  your 
comfort.  * 

«  We  must  support  life. — How  ?  * 

«How!*  repeated  the  blind  man.  nBy  eating  and  drinking. 
And  how  get  meat  and  drink,  but  by  paying  for  it!  Money!* 
he  cried,  slapping  his  pocket.  ^Is  money  the  word?  Why, 
the  streets  have  been  running  money.  Devil  send  that  the 
sport's  not  over  yet,  for  these  are  jolly  times  ;  golden,  rare, 
roaring  ,  scrambling  times.  Hallo  ,  bully !  Hallo !  Hallo ! 
Drink,  bully,  drink.     Where  are  ye  there!     Hallo!* 

With  such  vociferations,  and  with  a  boisterous  manntr 
which  bespoke  his  perfect  abandonment  to  the  general  licence 
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and  disorder^  he  groped  his  way  towards  the  shed,  where 
Hugh  and  Bamaby  were  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  entered. 

■  Put  it  about!*  he  cried,  handing  his  flask  to  Hugh.  «.The 
kennels  run  with  wine  and  gold.  Guineas  and  strong  water 
flow  from  the  very  pumps.     About  with  it,  don't  spare  it!» 

Exhausted,  unwashed,  unshorn  ;  begrimed  with  smoke  and 
dust ;  his  hair  clotted  with  blood  ;  his  Yoice  quite  gone,  so 
that  he  spoke  in  whispers  ;  his  skin  pa]:phed  up  by  fever ;  his 
whole  body  bruised,  and  cut,  and  beaten  about ;  Hugh  9till 
took  the  flask,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Pe  was  in  the  act 
of  drinking,  when  the  front  of  the  shed  was  suddenly  dark- 
ened, and  Dennis  stood  before  them. 

« No  oflence,  no  ofience,  >  said  that  per^nage  in  a  concilia- 
tory tone.  « No  ofience,  brother.  Barnaby,  here  tpo,  eh  ? 
How  are. you,  B^rntaby?.  Apd  two  other  gentlemen!  Your 
hufaible  seriumt,  gentlemen.  No  ofience  to  you  either,  I  hope. 
£h,  brothers? » 

Notwithstanding  that  he  sppke  in  this  very  .friendly  gnd 
confident  manner,  he  seemed  to  have  considerable  hesitation 
about  entering ,  and  remained  outside  the  roof.  He  was 
rather  better  dressed  than  usual :  wearing  the  same  suit  of 
thread-bare  black,  it  is  true,  but  having  round  his  neck  an 
unwholesome^ooking  cravat  of  a  yellowish  white  ;  and  on 
his  hands  great  leather  gloves,  such  as  a  gardener  might  wear 
in  following  his  trade.  His  shoes  were  newly  greased,  and 
ornamented  with  a  pair  of  rusty  iron  buckles  ;  the  pack-thread 
at  his  knees  had  been  renewed  ;  and  where  he  wanted  but- 
tons, he  wore  pins.  Altogether,  he. had  something  the  look 
of  a  bailifTs  follower,  desperately  faded,  but  who  had  a  no- 
tion of  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  a  professional  character, 
and  making  the  best  of  the  worst  means. 

•  You're  very  snug  here,*  said  Mr.  Dennis,  pulling  out  a 
mouldly  pocket-handkerchief,  which  looked  like  a  decomposed 
halter  ;  and  wiping  his  forehead  in  a  nervous  manner.  . 

I  Not  snug  enough  to  prevent  your  finding  us,  it  seems,  • 
Hugh  answered. 

f  Why,  ril  tell  you  what,  brother,  •  said  Dennis,  with  a 
friendly    smfle,    « when   you    iqni   want  me  to  know  which 
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way  you're  riding,  you  must  wear  another  sort  of  bells  oa 
your  horse.  Ah!  1  know  the  sound  olhem  you  wore  lasft 
night,  and  have  got  quick  ears  for  'em,  that's  the  truth.  Well, 
but  how  are  you,  brother?* 

He  had  by  this  time  approached,  and  now  ventured  to  sit 
down  by  him. 

« And  you're  not  a  going  to  ask  me  to  take  a  sup  out  of 
that  'ere  bottle,  eh  ? » 

Hugh  tossed  it  towards  him.  As  he  raised  it  to  his  lips, 
Barnaby  jumped  up,  and  .motioning  them  to  hesitant,  looked 
eagerly  out. 

«  What's  the  matter,  Barnaby  ? »  said  Dennis. 

«Hush!»  he  answered  softly.  «What  do  I  see  glittering 
behind  the  hedge  ?»  .    * 

.  « What !  n  cried  the  hangman,  raising  his  voice  to  its  highest 
pitch,  and  laying  hold  of  him  and  Hugh.  vNot-^not  soldiers, 
surely ! » 

That  moment,  the  shed  was  filled  with  armed  men  ;  and  a 
body  of  horse,  galloping  into  the  field,  drew  np  before  it. 

«  There !  *  said  Dennis,  who  remained  untouched  among  them 
when  they  had  seized  the  prisoners  ;  « it's  them  two  young 
ones,  gentlemen,  that  the  proclamation  puts  a  price  on.  This 
other's  an  escaped  felon.  —  If  you'll  keep  fast  hold  on  'em, 
gentlemen,  I  think  I  can  make  a  shift  to  tie  'em  better  than 
you  can. » 

But  this  operation  was  postponed^  for  a  few  moments  by  a 
new  occurrence.  The  blind  man,  whose  ears  were  quicker 
than  most  people's  sight,  had  been  alarmed,-  before  Barnaby, 
by  a  rustling  in  the  bushes,  under  cover  of  which  the  soldiers 
had  advanced.  He  retreated  instantly — had  hidden  somewhere 
for  a  minute  —  and  probably  in  his  confusion  mistaking  the 
point  at  which  he  had  emerged,  was  now  seen  running  across 
the  open  meadow. 

An  officer   cried   directly  that  he  had  helped  to  plunder  a 

house  last  night.   He  was  loudly  called  on,  to  surrender.    He 

ran  the  harder,    and  in  a  few  seconds  would  have  been  out 

of  gun-shot.     The  word  was  given,  and  the  men  fired. 

'  There  was  a  breathless  pause  and  a  profotind  silence,  dnr- 
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lag  ^^i^ckt  all  ajeft.were  fixed  upon  him.  He  had  been  seen 
lo  start  at  the  discharge,  as  if  the  report  had  frightened  him, 
'But  he  neither  stopped  nor  slackened  his  pacQ  in  the  leasts 
and  ran  on  full  forty  yards  further.  Then,  without  one  reel 
or  stagger,  or  ngn  of  faintness,  or  quivering  of  any  limh,  he 
dropped. 

.  Some  of  them  hurried  up  to  where  he  lay; — the  hangman 
with  them.  Everything  had  passed  so  quickly,  that  the  smoke 
was  not  yet  S|sattered,  hut  curled  slowly  ojET  in  a  little  cloud, 
which  seemed  like  the  dead  man's  spirit  moving  solemnly  away. 
There  were  a  few  drops  of  blood  upon  the  grass — niore,  when 
they  turned  hjm  over-^that  was  all. 

They  were  notall  three  taken  off  tqgetbfff,  but  in  two  parties; 
Barnaby  and  his  father,  going  by  one  road  in  the  centre  of 
%  body  of  foot;  and  Hugh,  fast  bound,  upon  a  horse,  and 
strongly  ipuarded  by  a.  troop  of  cavalry,  being  t^ken  by  an- 
other. 

They  had  no  opportunity  for  the.  least  cQmmunication,  in 
the  ahoirt  interval  which  preceded  their  departure ;  being  kept 
atrictly  apftrt.  Hugh  only  observed  that  Barnaby  walked  with 
a  drooping  head  among  his  guard,  and,  without  raising  hi^ 
eyes,  that  he  tried  to  wave  his  fettered  hand  when  he  passed. 
Vof  himself,  he  buoyed  up  his  courage  as  he  rode  4dong^ 
with  the  assurance  that  the  mob  would  force  his  jail  wherever 
it  might.be,  and  set  him  at  liberty.  But  when  they  got  into 
London,  and  more  especially  into  Fleet  Market,  lately  the 
stronghold  of  the  rioters,  where  the  military  were  rooting  out 
the  last  remnant  of  the  crowd,  he  saw  that  this  hope  was 
gone,  and  felt  that  he  was^  riding  to  his  death. 
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Snma  Haredale,  DoUy,  and  Miggs,  rerojained  cooped  up 
together  in  what  had  now  been  their  prison  for  many  days, 
without  seeing  any  person,  or  hearing  any  sound  but  the 
mnrmured  conversation,    in  an  outer  room,  .of.  the  men  who 
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kept  watcK  over  them.  There  appeared  td  be  liiore  of  theae 
felloes  than  there  had  been  hitherto;  aftd  they  coidd  bo 
longer  hear  the  vokes  of  women,  which  thej  had  before 
plainly  distinguished.  Some  new  excitement,  too,>  aeemed  to 
prevail  among  them  ;  for  there  was  much  steallhjr  going  in 
and  out,  and  a  constant  questioning  of  those  who  were  newly 
Arrived.  Thej  had  previously  been  quite  reckless  in  their 
'behaviour  t  often  making  a  great  uproar  ;  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  Cghting,  dancing,  and  singing.  They  were  now 
very  subdued  and  sfilcait ;  conversing  almost  in  whispers,  and 
Mealing  iA  and  out  with  a  soft  and  stealthy  tread,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  boisterous  tramplingHn' which  their  arrivals 
and  departures  had  hitherto  been  announced  to  the  trembling 
captives. 

Whether  this  change  Was  occasioned  by  the  presence  among 
them  of  some  person  of  authority  in  their  ranks,  or  J>y  any 
other  cause,  they  were  unable  to  decide.  Sometimes  they 
Ihoughl  it  was  in  pari  attrftutable  to  there  being  a  sick  man 
in  the  chamber,  for  last  night  there  had  been  a  shltflnig'  of 
feet,  as  though  a  burden  were  brought  in,  and  afterwai^  a 
moaning  noise.  But  they  bad  no  means  of  aaeertaining  the 
truth :  for  any  question  or  entreaty  on  their  parts  only  pro^ 
voked  a  storm  of  bfutal  execrations,  or  something^ worse;  anl 
they  were  too  happy  to  be  left  alon^,  unassailed  by  threats 
or  admiration,  to  risk  even  that  comfort,  by  any  volontary 
communication  with  those  who  held  them  in  durance. 

It  was  sufficiently  evident,  both  to  Emma'  and  to  the  loci- 
smith's  poor  little  daughter  herself,  thai  she,  DoDy,  wa9  the 
great  object  of  attrdtction  ;  and  that  to  soon  as  they  sfamiU 
have  leisure  to  indulge  in  the  softer  passion,  Hugh  and  Mr. 
Tapperlit  would  certainly  fall  to  blows  for  her  sake:  in  which 
latter  case,  it  was:. not  very  .diffieuUio  foresee  whose  prize 
she  would  become.  With  all  her  old  horror  of  that  roan 
revived,  and  deepened  into  a  degree  of  aversion  and  abhorrence 
whii^h  no  langiiage  can  describe  ;  wUh  a  dionsand  oM  teloI> 
lections  and  ire^i^ts,  and  causes  of  digress,  ataxiety^  and  fear^ 
besetting  her  on*^  all  sides ;  poor  Dolly  Varden— <sweet,  bhMHii<» 
ing,  buxom   Dolly — began  to  hang  h^  head,  aitd'fade^  and' 
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dt9op^  like  a  beavtiM  flaver.  The  colour  fled  froin  her 
dieekft,  her  courage  foosook  her,  her  geatle  heart  failed. 
Unmindfitl  of  all  her  provokiiig  oafNricefl,  forgeUFul  .o£  all  hcc 
ooaqueala  and  inconstancy,  with  all  her  wifmiog  littie  vanitiea 
f Utte.  gone^  she  nestled  all  the  livelong  day  in  Empia  Hare^ 
Aale'»  bosom  ;  andy  tometimes  calling  on  hci^.old  grey-hairad 
father,  aometimea  on  her  oM^thev,  and  sometimes  even  oki  her 
old  home,  pined  alowly  away,  \ike  a  poor  hird  in  its  cage. 
«  Light  hearts,  light  hearts,  that  float  so  gaily  on  a.  smooth 
atreaia,  thai  are  so  sparkling  and ,  buoyant  in  the  sunshine — i 
down  up<Mi  frviit,  bloom  upon  ^flowers,  blush\ng  in  summer  air^ 
life  of  the  winged  insect,  whose  whole  existence,  is  a  day—- 
how  soon  ye  sink  in  troubled  water!  Poor  Dolly's  heart-^a 
little,  gentle,  idle,  fickle  thing ;  giddy,  restless,  fluttering ;, 
constant  to  nothing  but  bright  looks,  and  smiles,  and  laughter 
— Dolly's  hj^ari  was  breaking. 

Emma  had  known  grief,  and  conid  bear  it  better.  She 
had  little  comfort  to  impart,  but  she  could  soothe  and  tend 
her,  and  she  did  so  ;  ^nd  Dolly  clung  to  her  like  a  child  to 
its  nurse.  In  endeavouring  to  inspire  her  with  some  fortitude^ 
die  increased  her  own;  and  though  the  nights  were  long„ 
and  the  days  dismal,  and  ^she  felt  the  wastifig  influence  of 
watcbi|i\g  apd  fatigue,  and  had  perhaps  a  more  defined  an4 
clear- '  perception  of  their  destitute  condition  and  its  wors( 
dangers,  she  uttered  no  complaint.  Before  the  rufiians,  in 
whose  power  they  were,  she  bore  herself  so  calmly,  and  with 
such  an  appearance,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  terror,  of  a  secret 
conviction  thai  they  dared  not  harm  her,  that  there  was  not 
a  man  among  them  but  held  her  in  some  degree  of  dread  ; 
and  more  than  one  believed  she  had  a  weapon  hidden  in  her 
dress,  and  was  prepared  to  use  it. 

Such  was  their  condition  when  they  were  joined  by  Miss 
Higgs ;  who  gave  them  to  understand  that  she  tOo  had  been 
U3iken  prisoner,  be<tonse  of  her  charms;  and  detailed  sech 
iMs  of  resistance  she  had  performed  (her  Virtue  having  given 
her  supernatural  strength),  that  they  UAt  it  quite  a  happiness 
tb  liave'her  foi'  a  champion,  f^br  ^tfi-  this  the  only  eomfort 
tlley    derived   af  ftrst  f{om'Mlggs>'s  pr^aeiloe  and  Sbdety  i  for 
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tiiat  young  lad j  displayed  such  resignatioB  and  long-suffering, 
and  so  much  meek  endurance,  under  her  trials;  and  brearthed 
in  all  her  chaste  discourse  a  spirit  of  such  holy  confidence 
and  resignation,  and  deroiit  belief  that  all  would  happen  for 
the  best ;  that  Emma  felt  her  courage  strengthened  by  the 
bright  eiample,  never  doubting  but  that  everything  she  said 
was  true,  and  that  she,  like  them,  was  torn  from  all  she 
loved,  and  agonized  by  doubt  and  apprehension.  As  to  |)oor 
Dolly,  she  was  roused,  at  first,  by  seeing  one  who  came 
from  home  ;  but  when  she  beiard  under  what  circumslaRces 
she  had  left  it,  and  in  whose  hands  her  father  had  fallen, 
she  wept  more  bitterly  than  ever,  and  refused  all  comfort. 

Miss  Miggs  was  at  some  trouble  to  reprove  her  for  this  stale 
of  mind,  and  to  entreat  her  to  fake  example  by  herself.  And 
while  on  serious  topics,  Miss  Miggs  considered  it  her  duty  to 
try  her  hand  at  the  conversion  of  Miss  Haredale  ;  for  whose 
improvement  she  launched  into  a  polemical  address  of  some 
length,  in  the  course  whereof,  she  likened  herself  unto  a 
cannibal  in  darkness.  Indeed  she  returned  so  often  to  these 
subjeels,  and  so  frequently  called  upon  them  to  take  a  lesson 
from  her, — at  the  same  time  vaunting  and,  as  il  were,  rioting 
in,  her  huge  unworthiness,  and  abundant  excess  of  sin, — that, 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  she  became,  in  that  small 
ebaraber,  rather  a  nuisante  than  a  comfort,  and  rendered  them, 
if  possible,  even  more  unhappy  than  they  bad  been  before. 

The  night  had  now  come  ;  and  for  Jhe  first  time  (for  their 
jailers  had  been  regular  in  bringing  food  and  candles),  they 
were  left  in  darkness.  Any  change  in  their  condition  in  such 
a  place  inspired  new  fears  ;  and  when  some  hours  had  passed, 
and  the  gloom  was  still  unbroken,  Eitima  could  no  longer 
repress  her  alarm. 

Tb^  listened  attentively.  There  .was  the  ^me  murmuring 
in  the  outer  room,  and  now  and  then  a  moan  which  seemed 
to  be  wrung  from  a  person  in  great  pain,  who  made  an  effort 
to  subdue  it,  but  could  not.  Even  these  men  seemed  to-be 
in  darkness  too  ;  for  no  light  shone  through  the  cbiaksjatbe 
door,  nor  were  they  moving,  as  their  cusM>n^  .w|u^  but  quite 
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Mill  :  the  silence  being  unbroken  by  so  miich  as  the  creaking 
of  a  lH)ard. 

At  irst,  Miss  Miggs  wondered  greatly  in  bet  own  nAind  Who 
this  sick  person  might  be;  but  on  second  thoughts,  she  opined, 
tor  Miss  Haredale's  comfiprt,  that  it'  must  be  some  misguided 
Fapist  who  had  been  wounded  t  and  this  happy  supposition 
encouraged  her  to  say,  tinder  her  breath,  vAlly  Looyeri* 
several  times. 

>ls  it  possible, »  said  Emma,  with  some  indignation,  tthat 
you,  who  have  seen  these  men  committing  the  outrages  you 
have  tolcl  us  of,  and  who  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  like 
us,  can  exult  iii  their  cruelties !  • 

« Personal  considerations.  Miss, «  rejoined  Miggs,  « sinks  into   * 
nothing,   afore    a  noble  cause.     Ally  Looyer !-    Ally  Looyer! 
Ally  Looyer,  good  gentlemen  !  • 

It  seemed,  from  the  shrill  pertinacity  with  which  Miss  Miggs 
repeated  this  form  of  acclamation,  that  she  was  calling  the 
same  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door  ;  but  in  the  profound 
darkness  she  could  not  b^  seen. 

« If  the  lime  has  come— •Heaven  knows  it  may  come  at  any 
moment— -when    they    are   bent   on   prosecuting  the  designs^     . 
whatever   they    may    be/  with    which  they  have  brought  us 
here,  can  you  stiH  encourage,  and  side  with  them?*  demanded 
Emma. 

» I  thank  my-  goodness-gracious-blessed-stars  I  can.  Miss, » 
returned  Miggs  with'  increased  energy.  -Ally  Looyer,  good 
gentlemen! « 

Even  Dolly,  (5ast  down  and  disappointed  as  she  was,  re- 
vived at  this,  and  hade  Miggs  hold  her  tongue  directly. 

«  Which,  was  you  pleased  to  observe,  Miss  Varden  ? »  said 
Miggs,  with  a  strong  empBasis  on  the  irrelative  pronoun. 

Dolly  repeated  her  request. 

•  Ho,  gractotrs  me!»  cried  Miggs,  with  hyst^cal  derision; 
•  Ho,  gracious  me!  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  will.  Ho  yes  J  I  am 
a  abject  slave,  and  a  toiling,  moiling,  cohstant-woHkii^, 
always-being-found-fault-With,  never-giving-satisfadions,  nor^ 
having-no-time-tO'Clean^neself,  potter's  wessel— an't  I,  Misa! 
Ho  yes!    My  situations  is  lowly,  and  my  capacities  is  limited/ 
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and  HI  J  duties  is  to  humble-  nyieif  afore  Ifatu  base  degederating 
daughters  of  their  blessed  mothers  as  is.  fit  to  keep  Companiea 
with  liolj  saints  but  Tb  borti  io  peraeetfCioM'froiii  tricked 
refadians^-^and  to  demean  meaeif  befove  Ibeinaa  is  no  better 
Ihan  I«fidela*-^n'C  it«  Muss*!  Ho  jres!  Mj  obIj  becoming 
oconpationg  is  to  help  young  flaunting  psfgins  to  brush  and 
comb  and  titiwate  themseWes  into  whitening,  and  sii^pulohres, 
and  leave  the  young  men  to  think  that  there  an't  a  bit  of 
padding  in  it  nor.  no  pinching  ins  nor  fillings  out  nor  poma- 
tums nor  deceits  nor  earthly  wanities— ^an't  it,  Miss  I  Yes,  to 
be  sure 'it  is— ho  yes!»  '      ' 

Having  delivered  these  ironical  passages  with^  a  most  won- 
derful volubility,  and  with  a  diriUne^  perfectly  deafening 
(especially  when  she  jerked  out  the  inteijections).  Miss  Miggs, 
from  mere  habit,  and  not  because  weeping  was  at  all  appro* 
priate  to  the  occasion,  which  was  one  of  triumph,  concluded 
by  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  calling  in  an  impassioned 
manner  on  the  name  of  Simrauas. 

What  Emma  Haredale  and  Dolly  wiould  have  done,  or  how 
Ifmg  Miss  Miggs,  now  that  she  bad  hoisted  her  true  colpurs, 
would  have  gone  on  wearing  them  before  their  .astwished 
senses,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  speculate 
oo  these  matters,  for  a  startling  interruption  ocqurred  at  that 
moment,  which  took  their  whole  attention  by  storm. 

This  wa^  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door  ^of  the  hous^,  and 
then  ita  sudden  bursting  open  ;  which  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  a  scuffle  in  the  room  without,  and  the  cla^h  of 
weapons^  Transported  with  the  hope  that  rescue  had  at  length 
arrived,  Emma  and  Dolly  shrieked  aloud  for  help  ^  nor  were 
their  shrieks  unanswered  ;  for  in  an  instsMit  cbeerfnl  light, 
and  beaming  faces  came  pouring  in-- <and  Emma  was  clasped 
in  her  uncle's  embrace  ;  and  Dolly,,  with  a  shrink  that  pteroed 
tl^  .air»  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  father  and  nvother* 
.,.  What, fainting  there  was,  what  laughing,  what  crying,  what, 
sobbing,  what  smiling;  how  much  questioning,  no  answering^ 
aU  talking  together,  all  beside  thenu^lvcs  with  joy  ;  what  kiss- 
ii|g,  coqgqailulatinig,  iambracing,  shaking  of  handa ;  apd  falling 
ii|tQ  all  tbe^  rapltyc^  over  and  over  igain  *,  no  language  can 
describe. 


At  tongth)  and  aftera  long  time,  the  oM  lockiaiith  .wient 
up  Md  bMy  hugged  two  strangers,  who  had^  stood  apart  and 
MIt  them  to  tbems^lveg ;  and  then  they  sa^-«whom  7  Yes, 
Edward  Chester  end  JoMph  -WiUet. 

•  See  here!*  cried  the  locksmiths  «See  here!  where  would 
any  of  us  have  been  without  these  two  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Edward, 
Mr.  Edward — oh,  Joe,  Joe,  how  light,  and  yet  how  full,  you 
i^ye  made  my  old  heart .  to-night !  • 

« And  now,  gentlemen,  i^  said  Joe,  « the  sooner  we  get  back 
to  the  Black  Lion,  the  better,  perhaps, « 

Mr.  Haredaie  nodded  assent ;  and  drawing  hi&,  nieee's  arip 
tiureugh  Us,  ^aod  taking  one  of  bet  handa  between  bis  ow^* 
l>aMed  out  straightway  ;  followed  hg  the  lo«;k^miUi«  .Mib.  Var;! 
den,  and  Dolly ^- who  would  scareelj  have  presented  h  suffi- 
deft!  surface  for  all  the  bugs  and  careeses  tbey  bestowed  upon 
her  tbough  she  had  ^been  a  do«en  DoUys..  Edward  Chestes 
aiid  Joe  followed. 

And  did  DdUy  never  onoe  look  behind '^. not  once?  Waa 
there  net  one, Utile  fleeting  glimpse  of  the:idark:  eyelash,  alt 
most -resting  on  her  flusbsdeheeh,  aadiof  the  downcast  ap^krf 
ling  eye  it  shaded?  Joe  thought  .there  was *^. and  he  is  not 
likely '  ta>ha;Te  been  mistaken  ^  for  there  were  mMt  many  eyes 
like  DoUy'e,  that's  Ibe  truth.  / 

The  ooler  room,  through  .whteh  they  had  Ito  pass.  wasf^U 
of  meni  among,  ihem,  Mr j  Dennis  ia  safe  kee|Mig;  amltfaere^ 
where  he  had  been  since  .yesterday,  lying  in:  biding  behind  A 
wooden  screen  which  was  new  thrown  dewn,  Simon. Tapi»err 
tit^  the  recreant  Prentice:;;  burnt  and  btuised,  and  with  a  gje)»n 
shot  wound  in  his  body ;  and  his  lega?-^hi8  perfect  legs,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  his  life)  the  oomfort  of  bis  whole  twn 
tenofr^crushed  inio  diapoleas  ugliness.  Wondering  no  longer; 
at  the  moans  they  had  heaid,  Dolly  crept  closer  to  her  fathers 
and'shndderedal  the  sight:  bnt  nekher  bnunes,  bwrns,  .non 
guit^^faet  wounds  nor.  all  the  'fortnre^  of  hia  ihaiterod  limbsy 
sent  bdlf  so  keen  a  ^ang  to  Simoo's  bosast,  as  Pcjlyrpaasinft 
out,  with  Joe  for  her  preseryer. 

%.A  «oaeh  was  ready  at  the  door,   and  Dolly  found   herself 
srfeand  whole  inahley  between  her  father  and  mother; 
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Emma  Hwr^ale  and  her  uncle,  quiie.  real,  siUing  opposite. 
Bui  there  wa&  no  Joe|,'  no. Edward;  and  they  had  said noUiuig. 
They  had  only  howed  once,  -and  kept  at  a  distance.  Dear 
heart !  what  a  long  way  it  was»  to  the  Blaek 


CHAPTER    THE    FORTV-FIFTH. 


By  this  Friday  night--* for  it  was  on  Friday  in  the  rioC 
week,  that  Emma  and  Dolly  ^ere  rescued,  bj  the  timely  aid 
of  Joe  and  Edward  Chester — >  the  disturbances  were  entirely 
quelled,  and  peace  and  order  were  restored  to  the  affrigMed 
city.  True,  after  what  had  happened,  it  was  impossthie  for 
any  man  to  say  how  long  this  heifer  stale  of  things  ntgfat 
last,  or  how  suddenly  new  outrages,  ekc^eding  even  those  so 
lately  witnessed,  might  burst  forth  and  fill  its  streels  with  roin 
and  bloodshed  ;'<for  this  reason,  those  who  had  led  from  the 
recent  tumults  still  kept  at  a  distance,  and  many  families, 
hitherto  unable  to  procure  the  means  of  flight,  now  availed 
themselves  of  the  calm,  and  withdrew,  into  the  country.  The 
shops,  too,  from  Tyburn  to  Whiteehapel,  were  stitl  shot;  and 
very  little  business  was  transacted  in  any  of  the  places  of 
great  commercial  resort.  But,  notwithstanding,  and  in  spite 
of  the  melanc^ioly  forebodings:  of-  that  Dnmeik-ous  class  of  so- 
ciety who  see  with  the  greatest  clearness  into  the  darkest 
perspectives  ;  the  town  remained  profoundly  quiet.  The  strong 
military  force  disposed  in  every  adrantageous  quarter,  and 
stationed  at  every  commanding  point,  l^A  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  mob  in  check  ;  the  search  after  rioters  was  pnn 
aecuted  with  unrelenting  vigour  ;  and  if  there  were  any  among 
them  so  desperate  and  reckless  aa  to  be  inclined,  after  the 
terrible  scenes  they  had  beheld,  to  venture  forth  again,  they 
were  so  daunted  hy  these  resolute  measures^  thi^'they  quicUj 
shrank  into  their  hidin^-placea,>  and  had.  no  thought  but  ibc 
their  personal  safety. 

in  a  word,  the  crowd  was  utterly  routed.  Upwards  of  two 
hundred  had  been   shot   dead  in  the  streeits.    *Two    hundred 


and  fifty  more  were  Ijing,  badly  wounded,  in  the  hospitals; 
of  whom  seventy  or  eighty  died  within  a  short  time  afteiw 
wards.  A  hundred  were  already  in  custody,  and  more  were 
taken  every  hour.  How  many  perished  in  the  conflagrations, 
or  by  their  own  excesses,  is  unknown  ;  but  that  numbers 
found  a  terrible  grave  iu  the  hot  ashes  of  the  flames  they  had 
kindled,  or  crept  into  vaults  and  cellars  to  drink  in  secret  or 
to  nurse  their  sores,  and  never  saw  the  light  again,  is  certain. 
When  the  embers  of  the  fires  had  been  black  and  cold  for 
many  weeks,  the  labourers'  spades  proved  this  beyond  a  doubt. 

Seventy-two  private  houses  and  four  strong  jails  were  des> 
troyed  in  the  four  great  days  of  these  riots.  The  total  loss 
of  propm*ty,  98  estimated  by  the  suflerers,  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand' pounds;  at  the  lowest  and  least  partinl 
estimate  of  disinterested  persons,  it  exceeded  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  For  this  immense  loss,  com- 
pensation was  soon  afterwards  made  out  of  the  public  purse, 
in  pursuance  of  a  Vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  sum 
being  levied  on  the  various  wards  in  the  city,  on  the  county, 
and  the  borough  of  Southwark.  Both  Lord  Mansfield  and 
Lord  Saville,  however,  who  had  been  great  sufferers,  refused 
to  accept  of  any  compensation  whatever. 

The  House  of  Commons,  sitting  on  Tuesday  with  locked 
and  guarded  doors,  had  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that, 
as  soon  as  the  tumults  subsided,  it  would  immediately  proceed 
to  consider  the  petitions  presented  from  many  of  his  majesty's 
Protestant  subjects,  and  would  take  the  same  into  its  serious 
eonsideration.  While  this  question  was  under  debate,  Mr. 
Herbert,  one  of  the  members  present,  indignantly  rose  and 
called  upon  the  House  to  observe  that  Lord  George  Gordon 
was  then  sitting  under  the  gallery  with  the  blue  cockade,  the 
signal  of  rebellion,  in  his  hat.  He  was  not  only  obliged,  by 
those  who  sat  near,  to  take  it  out ;  but,  offering  to  go  into 
the  street  to  pacify  the  mob  with  the  somewhat  indefinite  as- 
anrance  that  the  House  was  prepared  to  give  them  « the  satis- 
faction they  sought,  >  was  actually  held  down  in  his  seat  by 
the  combined  force  of  several  members.  In  short,  the  dis- 
order and  violence  which  reigned  triumphant  out  of  doors, 
vot.  II.  -  58 
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penetrated  into  tbe  senate,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  terror  and 
alarm  prevailed,  and  ordinary  forms  were  for  the  time  for- 
gotten. 

On  tbe  Thursday,  both  Houses  had  adjourned  until  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  se'ennight,  declaring  it  impossible  to  pursue 
their  deliberations  with  the  necessary  gravity  and  freedom, 
while  they  were  surrounded  by  armed  troops.  And  now  that 
the  rioters  were  dispersed,  the  citizens  were  beset  with  a  new 
fear  ;  for,  finding  the  public  thoroughfares  and  all  their  usual 
places  of  resort  filled  with  soldiers  entrusted  with  the  free 
use  of  fire  and  sword,  they  began  to  lend  a  greedy  ear  to  the 
rumours  which  were  afloat  of  martial  law  being  declared «  and 
to  dismal  stories  of  prisoners  having  been  seen  hanging  on 
lamp-posts  in  Cheapside  and  Fleet-street.  These  terrors  being 
promptly  dispelled  by  a  Proclamation  declaring  that  all  the 
rioters  in  custody  would  be  tried  by  a  special  commission  in 
due  course  of  law,  a  fresh  alarm  was  engendered  by  its  being 
whispered  abroad  that  French  money  had  been  found  on  some 
of  the  rioters,  and  that  the  disturbances  had  been  fomented 
by  foreign  powers  who  sought  to  compass  the  overthrow  and 
ruin  of  England.  This  report,  which  was  strengthened  by 
the  diffusion  of  anonymous  hand-bills,  but  which,  if  it  had 
any  foundation  at  all,  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  circum- 
stance of  some  few  coins  which  were  not  English  money  hav- 
ing been  swept  into  the  pockets  of  the  insurgents  with  other 
miscellaneous  booty,  and  afterwards  discovered  on  the  pri- 
soners or  the  dead  bodies,  —  caused  a  great  sensation  ;  and 
men's  minds  being  in  that  excited  state  when  they  are  most 
apt  to  catch  at  any  shadow  of  apprehension,  was  bruited  about 
with  much  industry. 

All  remaining  quiet,  however,  during  the  whole  of  this 
Friday,  and  on  this  Friday  night,  and  no  new  discoveries 
being  made,  confidence  began  to  be  restored,  and  tbe  most 
timid  and  desponding  breathed  again.  In  Southwark,  no  fewer 
than  three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into 
a  watch,  and  patrolled  the  streets  every  hour.  Nor  were  the 
citizens  slow  to  follow  so  good  an  example :  and  it  being  the 
manner  of  peaceful  men  to  be  very  bold  when  the  danger  is 
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9Ver,  tkey  were  abundanlly  fierce  aud  dariug;  uol  scrupling 
to  question  the  stoutest  passenger  with  great  sev^rily,  and 
carrying  it  with  a  very  high  hand  over  all  errand-boys,  ser- 
▼ant^girls,  and  'prentices. 

As  day  deepened  into  evening,  and  darkness  crept  into  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  town  as  if  it  were  mustering  in  se-t 
eret  and  gathering  strength  to  venture  inio  the  open  ways, 
Barnaby  sat  in  his  dungeon*  wondering  at  the  silence,  and 
listening  in  vain  for  the  noise  and  outcry  which  had  ushered 
in  the  night  of  ll^.  Beside  him,  with  his  hand  in  hers,  sat 
one  in  whose  oompanionship  he  felt  at  peace  and  tranquil. 
She  was  worn,  «nd  altered;  full  of  grief;  and  heavy-hearted; 
but  the  same  to  him. 

•  Mother,*  he  said,  after  a  long  silence:  «how  long, — how 
many  days  and  nights, — shall  I  be  kept  here  ? » 

•  Not  many,  dear.     I  hope  not  many.* 

.  «You  hope!  Ay,  but  your  hoping  will  not  undo  these 
chains.  I  hope,  but  they  don't  mind  that.  Grip  hopes,  but 
who  cares  for  Grip  ? » 

The  raven  ga?e  a  short,  dull,    melancholy  croak.     It  said 

•  Nobody, »  as  plainly  as  a  croak  could  speak. 

•  Who  cares  for  Grip,  excepting  you  and  me?»  said  Bar- 
naby,   smoothing  the  bird's  rumpled- feathers  with  his  hand. 

•  He  never  speaks  in  this  place;  he  never  says  a  word  in  jail; 
he  sils  and  mopes  all  day  in  this  dark  corner,  dozing  some- 
times,  and  sometimes  looking  at  the  light  that  creeps  in 
Uiroogh  the  bars,  and  shines  in  his  bright  eye  as  if  a  spark 
from  those  great  fires  had  fallen  into  the  room  and  was  burn- 
ing yet.     But  who  cares  for  Grip  ?  • 

The  raven  croaked  again — Nobody. 

« And  by  the  way, »  said  Barnaby,  withdrawing  his  hand 
from  the  bird,  and  laying  it  upon  his  mother's  arm,  as  he 
looked  eagerly  in  her  face;  vif  they  kill  me — they  may,  I 
heard  it  said  they  would — what  will  become  of  Grip  when  I 
am  dead?* 

The  sound  of  the  word,  or  the  current  of  his  own  thoughts, 
•uggested  to  Grip  his  old  phrase  a  Never  say  die!*  But  he 
aU^ped  abort  in  the  middle  of  it,    drew  a  dismal  cork,    and 
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subsided  into  a  faint  croak,    as  if  lie  lacked  the  heart  to  get 
through  the  shortest  sentence. 

•  Will  they  take  his  life  as  well  as  mine  ? »  said  Bamalij. 
«I  wish  they  would.  If  you  and  I  and  he  could  die  together, 
there  would  bq  none  to  feel  sorry,  or  to  grieve  for  us.  But 
do  what  they  will,  I  don't  fear  them,  mother.  • 

« They  will  not  harm  you, »  she  said,  her  tears  choking  her 
utterance.  « They  never  will  harm  you  when  they  know  all. 
I  am  sure  they  never  will. » 

« Oh  !  Don't  yon  be  too  sure  of  that, »  cried  Bamaby,  with 
a  strange  pleasure  in  the  belief  that  she  was  self-deceived, 
and  in  his  own  sagacity.  « They  have  marked  me,  moth^, 
from  the  first.  I  heard  them  say  to  each  other  when  they 
brought  me  to  this  place  last  night ;  and  I  believe  them. 
Don't  you  cry  for  me.  They  said  that  I  was  bold,  and  so  I 
am,  and  so  I  will  be.  You  may  think  that  I  am  silly,  but  I 
can  die  as  well  as  another. — I  have  done  no  harm,  have  I?  • 
he  added  quickly. 

•  None  before  Heaven,*  she  answered. 

« Why  then, »  said  Barnaby,  « let  them  do  their  worst.  You 
told  me  once  —  you  —  when  I  asked  you  what  death  meant, 
that  it  was  nothing  to  be  feared,  if  we  did  no  harm — Aha! 
mother,  you  thought  I  had  forgotten  that  I  • 

His  merry  laugh  and  playful  manner  smote  her  to  the  heart. 
She  drew  him  closer  to  her,  and  besought  him  to  talk  to  her 
in  whispers  and  to  be  very  quiet,  for  it  was  getting  darl^ 
and  their  lime  was  short,  and  she  would  soon  have  to  leave 
him  for  the  night.  i 

« You  will  come  to-morrow  ?  •  said  Bamaby. 

Yes.     And  every  day.     And  they  would  never  part  again. 

He  joyfully  replied  that  this  was  well,  and  what  he  wished, 
and  what  he  had  felt  quite  certain  she  would  tell  him  :  and 
why  she  had  not  come  to  see  him  when  h#  was  a  great  sol- 
dier ;  and  ran  through  the  wild  schemes  he  had  had  for  their 
being  rich  and  living  prosperously  ;  and,  with  some  faint  no- 
tion in  his  mind  that  she  was  sad  and  he  had  made  her  so, 
tried  to  console  dnd  comfort  her,  and  talked  of  their  former 
life  and  his  old  sports  and  freedom  t  little  dreaming  that  every 
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word  he  utlered  only  increased  her  sorrow,  and  that  her  tears 
fell  faster  at  the  freshened  recollection  of  their  lost  tran- 
qniility. 

■  Mother, »  said  Barnabj,  as  they  heard  the  man  approaching 
to  close  the  cells  for  the  night,  'when  I  spoke  to  you  just 
now  about  my  father  you  cried  '  Aush ! '  and  turned  away 
your  head.  Why  did  yon  do  so?  Tell  me  why,  in  a  word. 
You  thought  he  was  dead.  You  are  not  sorry  that  he  is 
alive  and  has  come  back — to  us.     Where  is  he?     Here?* 

•  Do  not  ask  any  one  where  he  is,  or  speak  about  him, » 
she  made  answer. 

« Why  not  ?  •  said  Bamaby.  « Because  he  is  a  stern  man 
and  talks  roughly  ?  Well !  I  don't  like  him,  or  want  to  be 
with  him  by  myself ;  but  why  not  speak  about  him  ? » 

« Because  I  am  sorry  that  he  is  alive  ;  sorry  that  he  has 
come  back ;  and  sorry  that  he  and  you  have  ever  met.  Be- 
cause, dear  Bamaby,  the  endeavour  of  my  life  has  been  to 
keep  you  two  asunder. « 

« Father  and  son  asunder  !     Why  ? « 

•  He  has, »  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  •he  has  shed  blood. 
The  time  has  come  when  you  must  know  it.  He  has  shed 
the  blood  of  one  who  loved  him  well,  and  trusted  him,  and 
never  did  him  wrong  in  word  or  deed.  • 

Bamaby  recoiled  in  horror,  and  glancing  at  his  stained  wrist 
for  an  instant,  wrapped  it,  shuddering,  in  his  dress. 

•  But,  ••  she  added  hastily,  as  the  key  turned  in  the  lock, 
•  and  although  we  shun  him,  he  is  your  father,  dearest,  and 
I  am  his  wretched  wife.  They  seek  his  life,  and  he  will  lose 
it.  It  must  not  be  by  our  means  ;  nay,  if  we  could  win  him 
back  to  penitence,  we  should  be  bound  to  love  him  yet.  po 
not  seem  to  know  him,  except  as  one  who  fled  with  you 
from  the  jail;  and  if  they  question  you  about  him,  do  not 
answer  them.  God  be  with  you  through  the  night,  dear  boy! 
God  be  with  you  !  •* 

She  tore  herself  away,  and  in  a  few  seconds  Bamaby  was 
alone.  He  stood  for  a  long  time  rooted  to  the  spot,  with  his 
face  hidden  in  his  hands ;  then  flung  himself,  sobbing,  upon 
his  miserable  bed. 
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But  the  moon  came  slowly'  up  in  all  her  gentle  glory,  and 
the  stars  looked  out ;  and  through  the  small  compass  of  the 
grated  window,  as  through  the  narrow  crevice  of  one  good 
deed  in  a  murky  life  of  gtiiJt,  the  face  of  Heaven  shone  bright 
and  merciful.  He  raised  his  head;  gazed  upward  at  the  quiet 
sky,  which  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  earth  in  sadness,  as  if 
the  night,  more  thoughtful  than  the  day,  looked  down  jn  sor* 
row  on  the  sufferings  and  evil  deeds  of  men  ;  and  felt  its 
peace  sink  deep  into  his  heart.  He,  a  poor  idiot,  caged  in 
his  narrow  cell,  was  as  much  lifted  u|»  to  God,  while  gazing 
on  that  mild  light,  as  the  freest  and  most  favoured  man  in 
all  the  spacious  city  ;  and  in  his  ill-remembered  prayer,  and 
in  the  fragment  of  the  childish  hymn,  with  which  he  sang 
and  crooned  himself  asleep,  there  breathed  as  true  a  spirit  as 
ever  studied  homily  e:cpressed,  or  old  cathedral  arches  echoed. 
As  his  mother  crossed  a  yard  on  her  way  out,  she  saw, 
through  a  grated  door  which  separated  it  from  another  court, 
her  husband,  walking  round  and  round,  with  his  hands  folded 
on  his  breast,  and  his  head  hpng  down.  She  asked  the  man 
who  conducted  her,  if  she  might  speak  a  word  with  this  pri- 
soner. Yes,  but  she  must  be  quick,  for  he  was  locking  up 
for  the  night,  and  there  was  but  a  minute  or  so  to  spare. 
Saying  this,  he  unlocked  the  door,  and  bade  her  go  in. 

It  grated  harshly. as  it  turned  upon  its  hinges,  but  he  was 
deaf  to  the  noise,  and  still  walked  round  and  round  the  little 
court,  without  raising  his  head  or  changing  his  attitude  in 
the  least.  She  spoke  to  him,  but  her  voice  was  weak,  and 
failed  her^  At  length  she  put  herself  in  his  track,  and  when 
he  came  near,  stretched  out  her  hand  and  touched  him. 

He  started  backward,  trembling  from  head  to  foot ;  -  but 
seeing  who  it  was,  demanded  why  she  came  there.  Before 
she  could  reply,  he  spoke  again. 

« Am  I  to  live  or  die  ?     Do  you  do  murder  too,  or  spare  7  «^ 

«My  son — our  son, »  she  answered,  «is  in  this  prison.* 

«What  is  that  tp  me?»  be  cried,   stamping  impatiently  on 

the   stone   pavement.     «I  know  it.     He  can  no  more  aid  me 

than   I    can  aid    him.     If   you    are   come   to   talk   of   him, 

begone ! » 
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As  be  spoke  be  resumed  his  walk,  and  hmried  round  tbe 
court  as  before.  Wben  be  came  again  to  wbere  sbe  stood, 
be  stopped,  and  said. 

«Am  I  to  Kye  or  die?    Bo  you  repent?* 

a  Ob! — do  you?»  sbe  answered.  «WiH  you,  wbile  time 
remains?     Do  not  believe  tbat  I  could  save  you,  if  I  dared.  • 

•  Say  if  you  would,))  be. angered  witb  an  oatb,  as  be 
tried  to  disengage  bimself  and  pass  on.     «6ay  if  yon  would.  • 

« Listen  to  me  for  one  moment, »  sbe  returned  ;  >  for  but  a 
moment.  I  am  but  newly  risen  from  a  sick*-bed,  from  wbicb 
I  never  boped  to  rise  again.  Tbe  best  among  us  tbink  at  sucb 
a  tine  of  good  intentions  balf-performed  an^  duties  left  undone. 
If  1  bave  ever,  since  tbat  fatal  nigbt,  omitted  to  pray  for  your 
repentance  before  deatb^-if  I  omitted,  even  tben,  anything 
wbicb  might  tend  to  urge  it  on  you  wben  the  borrow  of  your 
crime  was  fresh— if,  in  our  later  meeting,  I  yielded  to  the 
dread  tbat  was  upon  me,  and  forgot  to  fall  upon  my  knees 
and  solemnly  adjure  you,  in  the  name  6{  him  you  sent  to 
bis  account  witb  Heaven,  to  prepare  for  tbe  retribution  which 
must  come,  and  wbicb  is  stealing  'on  you  now-^I  humbly 
before  you,  and  in  tbd  agony  of  supplication  in  which  you 
see  me,  beseech  that  you  will  let  me  make  atonement. » 

•  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  canting  words?  •  he  answered 
roughly.     ■  Speak  so  that  I  may  understand  yon.n 

« I  will, »  she  answered,  •  I  desire  too.  Bear  with  me  for 
a  moment  more.  The  band  of  Him  who  set  bis  curse  on 
murder,  is  heavy  on  us  now.  You  cannot  doubt  it.  Our 
son,  our  innocent  boy,  on  whom  His  anger  fell  before  his 
birth,  is  in  this  place  in  peril  of  his  life — brought  bcfre  by 
your  guilt ;  yes,  by  that  alone,  as  Heaven  sees  and  knows, 
for  be  has  been  led  astray  in  tbe  darkness  of  his  intellect, 
and  that  tbe  terrible  consequence  of  your  crime. « 

Mlf  you  come,  woman^like,  to' load  me  witb  reproaches — » 
he  muttered,  again  endeavouring  to  break  away. 

« -—I  do  not.  1  have  a  different  purpose.  Tou  must  bear 
it.  If  not  to-night,  to-morrow  ;  if  not  to-morrow,  at  another 
time.  You  must  bear  it.  Husband,  escape  is  hopeless— im- 
possible. ■ 
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« You  tell  me  so^  do  yon  ?  •  be  said,  raising  his  manaded 
band,  and  shaking  it.     •  You  ! » 

<•  Yes, »  she  said,  with  indescribable  earnestness.    « But  why? » 

•  To  make  me  easy  in  this  jail.  To  make  the  time  'twixt 
this  and  death,  pass  pleasantly.  Ha  ha  !  For  my  good<^yes, 
for  my  good,  of  course, »  he  said,  grinding  his  teeth,  and 
smiling  at  her  with  a  livid  face. 

« Not  to  load  you  with  reproaches, »  she  replied  ;  « not  to 
aggravate  the  tortures  and  miseries  of  your  condition  :  not  to 
give  you  one  hard  word  ;  but  to  restore  you  to  peace  and 
hope.  Husband,  dear  husband,  if  you  will  but  confess  this 
dreadful  crime  ;  if  you  will  but  implore  forgireness  of  Hearen 
and  of  those  whom  yon  have  wronged  on  earth  ;  if  you  will 
dismiss  these  vain  uneasy  thoughts,  which  never  can  be  real* 
ised,  and  will  rely  on  Penitence  and  on  the  Truth ;  I  promise 
you,  in  the  great  name  of  the  Creator,  whose  image  you  have 
defaced,  that  He  will  comfort  and  console  you.  And  for 
myself,  •  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  upward, 
•  1  swear  before  Him,  as  He  knows  my  heart  and  reads  it 
now,  that  from  that  hour  I  will  love  and  cherish  you  aa  I 
did  of  old,  and  watch  yau  night  and  day  in  the  short  interval 
that  will  remain  to  us,  and  soothe  you  with  my  truest  love 
and  duty ;  and  pray  with  you,  that  one  threatening  judgment 
may  be  arrested,  and  that  our  boy  may  be  spared  to  bless 
God,  in  his  poor  way,  in  the  free  air  and  sunlight ! » 

He  fell  back  and  gazed  at  her  while  she  poured  out  these 
words,  as  though  he  were  for  a  moment  awed  by  her  manner, 
and  knew  not  what  to  do.  But  rage  and  fear  soon  got  the 
mastery  of  him,  alhd  he  spurned  her  from  him. 

« Begone ! »  he  cried.  <  Leave  me  !  You  plot,  do  you ! 
You  plot  to  get  speech  with  me,  and  let  them  know  I  am 
the  man  they  say  I  am.     A  curse  on  you  and  on  your  boy.  • 

•  On  him  the  curse  has  already  fallen,  •  she  replied,  wring- 
ing her  hands. 

•  Let  it  fall  heavier.  Let  it  fall  on  one  and  all.  I  hate 
ye  both.  The  worst  has  come  to  me.  The  only  comfort  that 
1  seek  or  1  can  have,  will  be  the  knowledge  that  it  comes  to 
you .     Begone ! « » 
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Sbe  would  have  urged  him  gently,  even  then,  but  he  me- 
naced her  with  his  chain. 

•  I  say  begone — 1  say  it  for  the  last  time  ;  and  do  not  tempt 
me.  The  gallows  has  me  in  its  grasp,  and  it  is  a  black 
phantom  that  may  urge  me  on  to  something  more,  before  it 
coils  its  arm  about  my  throat.  Begone !  1  curse  the  hour  that 
1  was  born,  the  man  I  slew,  and  all  the  living  world!* 

In  a  paroxysm  of  wrath,  and  terror,  and  the  fear  of  death, 
he  broke  from  her,  and  rushed  into  the  darkness  of  his  cell; 
where  he  cast  himself  jangling  down  upon  the  stone  floor, 
and  smote  it  with  his  ironed  hands.  The  man  returned  to 
lock  the  dungeon  door,  and  having '4one  so,  carried  her  away. 

On  that  warm,  balmy  night  in  June,  there  were  glad  faoci 
and  light  hearts  in  all  quarters  of  the  town ;  and  sleep, 
banished  by  the  lale  horrors,  was  doubly  welcomed.  On  that 
night,  families  made  merry  in  their  houses,  and  greeted  each 
other  on  the  common  danger  they  had  escaped  ;  and  thoae 
who  had  been  denounced,  ventured  into  the  streets:  and  thev 
who  had  been  plundered,  got  shelter.  Even  the  timorous 
Lord  Mayor,  who  was  summoned  that  night  before  the  Privv 
Council  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  came  back  contented  ; 
observing  to  all  his  friends  that  he  had  got  off  very  well  with 
a  reprimand,  and  repeating  with  huge  satisfaction  his  memor- 
able defence  before  the  Council,  « that  such  was  his  temeritv, 
he  thought  death  would  have  been  his  portion. » 

On  that  night,  too,  more  of  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
mob  were  traced  to  their  lurking-places,,  and  taken  ;  and  in 
the  hospitals,  and  deep  among  the  ruins  they  had  made,  and 
in  the  ditches,  and  the  fields,  many  unshrouded  wretches  lay 
dead  :  envied  by  those  who  had  been  active  in  the  distur- 
bances, and  pillowed  their  doomed  heads  in  the  temporary 
jails. 

And  in  the  Tower,  in  a  dreary  room,  whose  thick  stone 
walls  shut  out  the  hum  of  life,  and  made  a  stillness  which 
the  records  left  by  former  prisoners  with  those  silent  witnesws 
seemed  to  deepen  and  intensify ;  remorseful  for  every  act  that 
had  been  done  by  every  man  aqaong  the  cruel  orowd ;  feeling 
for  the  lime  their  guilt  his  own,  and  their  lives  put  in  peril 
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hj  hinnMlf;  and  finding,  amdst«ucli  reflections^  little  confort 
in  fanaticism ,  or  in  his  fancied  call ;  sat  the  unhappy  author 
of  all^~Lord  George  Gordon. 

He  bad  heen  made  prisoner  that  evening.'  ■  If  yoa  are  sore 
it's  me  you  want,  o  he  said  to  the  oiBcer,  who  waited  ontsidB 
with  the  warrant  for  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  High  TreasMi, 
« I  am  ready  to  accompany  yon — »  which  he  did  without 
reaislance;  He  was  conducted  first  before  the  Privy  Council , 
and  afterwards  to  the  Guards,  and  then  was  taken  by  way  of 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  back  over  London  Bridge  (for  the 
.purpose  of  avoiding  the  main  streets),  to  the  Tower,  under 
the  strongest  guard  ever  known  to  enter  its  gates  with  a  single 
^urisDHer. 

Of  all  his  forty  thousand  men^  not  one  remained  to  bear 
ihim  company.  Frielids,  dependents,  followers,— none  were 
there.  His  fawning  secretary  bad  played  the  traitor ;  and  he 
•whose  weakness  hanl  been  goaded  and  urged  on  by  so  many 
Xor  their  own  purposes,  was  desolate  and  alone. 
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Mr.  Dennis,  having  been  made  prisoner  late  in  the  evemng , 
was  removed  to  a  neighbouring  round-house  for  that  night, 
and  carried  before  a  justice  for  eiamination  on  the  next  day, 
Saturday.  The  charges  against  him  being  numerous  and  weigh- 
ty, and  it  being  in  particular  proved,  by  the  testimony  of 
Gabriel  Yarden^  that  he  bad  shown  a  special  desire  to  take 
his  life,  he  was  committed  for  trial.  Moreover-  Ke  was  hon- 
oured with  the  distinction  of  being  considered  a  chief  among 
the  insurgents,  and  received  from  the  magistrate's  lips  the 
complimentary  assurance  that  he  was  in  a^  position  of  immi- 
nent danger,  and  would  do  well  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
worst. 

To  say  Mr.  Dennis's  modesty  was  not  somewhat  startled  by 
these  honours,  or  that  he  was  altogether  prepared  for  so  flat- 
tering a  reception,  would  be  to  claim  for  him  a  greater  amount 


of  stoidtl  philosophy' than  even  he  possened.  Indeed  (his  gen- 
tleman's Bloimm  was  of  that  not  uncommon  kind,  which  en*- 
ablea  a  itoan  to  bear  with  exemplary  fortttudcj  Cbe  afflictions  iif 
his  friends,  but  renders  him,  by  way  of  coaiiterpoisB,  rather 
telfsh  and  sensitive  in  respedt  of  any  that  hap^eh  to  befall 
himself;  It  is  therefore  no  disparAgemenl  to  the  great  ofieiAr 
in  question  to  state,  without  disguise  or  oonceehDentV'lhat'htf 
was  at  first  very  much  aUirifted,  and  that  he  betrayed  divers 
emotions  of  foar,  nntil  his  eeasoning  powerb  eanle  to!his<nM 
lief,  and  set  before  him  a  more  hopeful  prospect. 

In  proportion  as  Mr.  Dennis liexereised  those  inteHeelnalqaa- 
lilies  with  which  he  was  gifled,  rotiewing  his  best  chances 
of  coming  off  handsomely  and  with  small  personal  faicdnvi^ 
mience,  his 'spirits  rose,  and  his  confidence  increased.  When 
he  remembered  4he  great  e^imation  in  which  his  olGoe  ws£i 
held,  and  the  constant  demand  for  his  services  ;  when  he  fie^ 
thought  himself,  how  the  Statute  9ook  rqfarded  him  as  a  kind 
of  Universal  Medicine  applieable  to  men,  women,  and  children, 
of  every  age  and  variety  of  criminal  constitution;  and  how 
high  he  stood,  in  his  official  capacity,  in  the  favour  of  the 
Crown,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliamenti  the  Mint,  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  Judges  of  the  land  ;  when  he  recollected 
that  whatever  ministry  was  in  or  out,  he  remained  their  pe« 
culiar  pet  and  panacea,  and  that  for  his  sake  England  stood 
single  and. conspicuous  among  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth: 
when  he  called  these  things  to  mind  and  dwdt  upon,  them, 
he  felt  certain  that  the  national  gratitude  must  relieve  him 
from  the  consequences  of  his  late  proceedings,  and  would  cer- 
tainly restore  him  to  his  old  place  in  the  happy  social  system. 

With  these  crumbs,  or  as  one  may  say,  with  these  whole 
loaves  of  comfort  to  regale  upon,  Mr.  Dennis  took  his  place 
among  the  escort  that  awaited  him,  and  repaired  to  jail  with 
a  manly  indifference.  Anriviilg-  at  Newgi^,  where  seme  of 
the  hiined  cells  had  been  hastily  fitted  up  for  the  safe  keep- 
iiig  ef  rioters,  he  waa  warmly  received  by  the  turnkeys,  as 
an  unusual  and  interesting  case,  which  agreeably  relieved  thes^ 
monotonous  duties.  In  this  spirit,  he  was  fettered  with  fteat 
c»re,  and  conveyed  inlo  the  interior  oC:^the  prison. 
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« Brother,  >  cried  the  hangman,  as,  following  an  officer,  he 
traversed  nnder  these  novel  circumstances  the  remains  of  pas- 
sages with  which  he  was  well  acquainted ,  « am  I  going  to  be 
along  with  anybody  ?  • 

« If  you'd  have  left  more  walls  standing,  you'd  have  been 
alone,  •  was  the  reply.  •  As  it  is,  we're  cramped  for  room, 
and  you'll  have  company. » 

•  Well,*  returned  Dennis,  >I  don't  object  to  company,  bro- 
ther. I  rather  like  company.  I  was  formed  for  society,  I 
was.  • 

HThat'a  rather  a  pity,  an't  it7»  said  the  man. 
«No,«  answered  Dennis,    "I'm  not  aware  that  it  is.    Why 
should  it  be  a  pity,  brother  ?  > 

•  Oh  !  I  don't  know,  •>  said  the  man  carelessly.  •  1  thought 
that  was  what  you  meant.  Being  formed  for  society,  and 
being  cut  off  in  your  flower,  you  know — » 

•  I  say,  M  interposed  the  other  quickly,  •  what  are  you  talking 
of?     Don't!     Who's  a  going  to  be  cut  off  in  their  flowers?* 

■  Oh,  nobody  particular.  I  thought  you  was,  perhaps,*  said 
the  man. 

Mr.  Dennis  wiped  his  face,  which  had  suddenly  grown  very 
hot,  and  remarking  in  a  tremulous  voice  to  his  conductor  that 
he  had  always  been  fond  of  his  joke,  followed  him  in  silence 
until  he  stopped  at  a  door. 

•  This  is  my  quarters,  is  it?»  he  asked,  facetiously. 

■  This  is  the  shop,  sir, »  replied  his  friend. 

He  was  walking  in,    but  not  with  the    best  possible  grace, 
when  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  started  back. 
« Halloa  ! »  said  the  officer.     •  You're  nervous.  » 

■  Nervous !»  whispered  Dennis  in  great  alarm.  «  Well  I  may 
be.     Shut  the  door.  • 

■  I  will,  when  you're  in,»  returned  the  man. 

« But  1  can't  go  in  there*  ■  whispered  Dennis.  *  I  can't  be 
shut  up  with  that  man.  Do  you  want  roe  to  be  throttled, 
brother  ? » 

The  officer  seemed  to  entertain  no  particular  desire  on  the 
subject  one  way  or  other,  but  briefly  remarking  that  he  had 
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his  orders,  and  intended  to  obey  tfaem,  poshed  him  in,  turned 
the  key,  and  retired. 

Dennis  stood  trembling  with  his  back  against  the  door,  and 
involuntarily  raising  his  arm  to  defend  himself,  stared  at  a 
man,  the  only  other  tenant  of  the  cell,  who  lay,  stretched  at 
his  full  length,  upon  a  stone  bench,  and  who  paused  in  his 
deep  breathing  as  if  he  were  about  to  wake.  But  he  rolled 
over  on  one  side,  let  his  arm  fall  negligently  down,  drew  a 
long  sigh,   and  murmuring  indistinctly,  fell  fast  asleep  again. 

Relieved  in  some  degree  by  this,  the  hangman  took  his  eyes 
for  an  instant  from  the  slumbering  figure,  and  glanced  roand 
the  cell  in  search  of  some  'vantage-ground  or  weap<>n  of  de- 
fence. There  was  nothing  moveable  within  it,  but  a  clumsy 
table  which  conid  not  be  displaced  without  noise,  and  a  heavy 
chair.  Stealing  on  tiptoe  towards  this  latter  piece  of  furni- 
ture, he  retired  with  it.  into  the  remotest  corner,  and  intrench- 
ing himself  behind  it,  watched  the  enemy  with  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  caution. 

The  sleeping  man  was  Hugh  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  un- 
natural for  Dennis  to  feel  in  a  state  of  very  uncomfortable 
suspense,  and  to- wish  with  his  whole  soul  that  he  might  never 
wake  again.  Tired  of  standing,  he  crouched  down  in  his 
comer  after  some  time,  and  rested  on  the  cold  pavement;  but 
although  Hugh's  breathing  still  proclaimed  that  he  was  sleeping 
soundly,  he  could  not  trust  him  out  of  his  sight  for  an  in- 
stant. He  was  so  afraid  of  him,  and  of  some  sudden  oit~ 
slaught,  that  he  was*  not  content  to  see  his  closed  eyes  through 
the  chair-back,  but  every  now  and  then,  rose  stealthily  to  his 
feet,  and  peered  at  him  with  outstretched  neck,  to  assure  him- 
self that  he  really  was  still  asleep,  and  was  not  about  to 
.spring  upon  him  when  he  was  olT  his  guard. 

He  slept  so  long  and  so  soundly,  that  Mr.  Dennis  began  to 
think  he  might  sleep  on  until  the  turnkey  visited  them.  He 
was  congratulating  himself  upon  these  promising  appearances, 
and  blessing  his  stars  with  much  fervour,  when  one  or  two 
unpleasant  symptoms  manifested  themselves  :  such  as  another 
motion  of  the  arm,  another  sigh,  a  re.stless  tossing  of  the 
head.     Then  ,   just   as  it   seemed   that   he  was  about  to  fall 
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beavilj  to  the  ground  from  bis  narrow  bed  ,  HaghV  eje^ 
opened. 

It  happened  that  his  face  waa  turned  directly   towards  his 

unexpected  visitor.     He  looked  lazily  at  him  ibr  some  half-* 

dozen  seconds  without  any  aspect  of  swprise  or  recognition; 

then  suddenly  jumped  up,  and  with  a  great  oalh  prondun^ed 

I  his  name. 

« Keep  off,  brother,  keep  off  j »  cried  Dennisy  dodging  behind 
the  chair.  « Don't  do  me  a  mischief*  I'm  a  prisoner  like 
yon.  I  haven't  the  free  use  of  my  limbs.  I'm  qoite  an  old 
man.     Bon't  hurt  me!>* 

He  whined  out  the  last  three  words  in  such  piteous  accents, 
that  Hugh,  who  bad  dragged  away  the  chair,  avid  aimed  a 
blow  at  him  with  it,  checked  himself,  ajid  bade  him  get  up. 

•  lil  get  up  certainly,  brother,  •  cried  Dennis,  anxious  to 
propitiate  him  by  any  means  in  bis  power.  «  V\l  comply  with 
any  request  of  yours,  I'm  sure.  There— 'Im  up  now.  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?     Only  say  the  word,  and  I'll  do  it.  • 

« What  can  you  do  for  me  \  •  cried  Hugh,  clutching  him 
by  the  collar  with  both  bands,  and  shaking  him  as  though 
he  were  bent  on  stopping  bis-  breath  by.  that  means.  « What 
have  you  done  for  me  ? » 

« The  best.  The  best  that  could  be  done, »  returned  the 
hangman. 

Hugh  made  him  no  answer,  but  shaking  him  in  his  strong 
gripe  until  his  teeth  chattered  in  his  head,  cast  him  down 
'    upon  the  floor,  and  flung  himself  on  the  bench  again. 

« If  it  wasn't  for  the  comfort  it  is  to  me,  to  see  you  here,  • 
he  muttered,  « I'd  have  crushed  your  head  against  it ;  t  would.  • 

It  was  some  time  before  Dennis  had  breath  enough  U>  speak, 
but  as  soon  as  he  could  resume  his  propitiatory  strain,  he 
did  so. 

f  I  did  the  best  that  could  be  done,  brother^*  he  whined; 
•  I  did  indeed.  I  was  forced  with  two  baiyoneU  and  I  don'i 
knew  how  many  bullets  on  each  side  of  me,  to  point  you  out. 
If  you  hadn't  been  taken^  you'd  have  been  shqt ;  and  what 
a  sight  thai  would  have  been— a  fine  young  man  like  youl* 

f  Will  it  be  a  better  sight  now? »:  asked  Hugh,  raising  his 
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head,  with  such  a  fierce  eipreasion,  that  the  other  dursl  not 
answer  hioi  just  then. 

•  A  deal  better,  •  said  Dennis  meekly,  after  a  pause.  « First, 
there's  all  the  chances  of  the  law,  and  they're  five  hundred 
strong.  We  may  get  off  seot-free.  Unlikelicr  things  than 
that,  have  come  to  pass.  Even  if  we  shouldn't,  and  the  chan^ 
ces  fail,  we  can  bat  be  worked  off  once  :  and  when  it's  well 
done,  it's  so  neat,  so  skilful,  so  captiwiiting,  if  that  don't 
teem  too  strong  a  word,  that  you'd  hardly  believe  it  could 
be  brought  to  sich' perfection.  Kill  one's  feilow-^reeturs  off, 
with  muskets ! — ^Pah  ! »  and  his  nature  so  revolted  at  the  bare 
idea,  that  he  spat  upon  the  dungeon  pavement. 

His  warming  on  this  topic,  which  to  one  unacquainted  with 
his  pursuits  and  tastes  appeared  like  courage ;  together  with 
his  artful  suppression  of  his  own  secret  hopess  and  mention 
of  himself  as  being  in  the  same  condition  with  Hugh  ;  did 
more  to  soothe  that  ruffian  than  the  most  elaborate  arguments 
could  have  done,  or  the  most  abject  submission.  Be  rested 
his  arms  upon  his  knees,*  ond  stooping  forward,  looked  from 
beneath  his  shaggy  hair  §X  Dennis,  with  something  of  a  smile 
upon  his  face. 

oThe  fact  is,  brother,*  said  the  hangman,  in  a  tone  of  great- 
er confidence,  vthat  you  got  into  bad  company.  The  man 
that  was  vrith  you  was  looked  after  more  than  you,  and  it 
was  him  1  wanted.  As  to  me,  what  have  I  got  by  it?  Here 
we  are,  in  one  and  the  same  plight. » 

•  Look'ee,  rascal,*  said  Hugh,  contracting  his  brows,  'I'm 
not  altogether  such  a  shallow  blade  but  I  know  you  expected 
to  get  something  by  it,  or  you  would  not  have  done  it.  But 
it's  done,  and  you're  here,  and  it  will  soon  be  all  over  with 
yon  and  me;  and  I'd  as  soon  die  as  live,  or  live  as  die.  Why 
should  I  trouble  myself  to  have  revenge  on  you  ?  To  eat^ 
and  drink,  and  go  to  sleep,  as  long  as  I  stay  here,  is  all  I 
care  for.  If  there  was  but  a  little  more  sun  to  bask  in,  than 
can  find  its  way  into  this  cursed  place,  I'd  lie  in  it  all  day^ 
atid  not  trouble  myself  to  sit  or  stand  up  once.  That's  all 
the  care  I  have  for  myself.     Why  should  I  care  for  you?  » 

Finishing  this  speech  with  a  growl  like  the  yawn  of  a  wild 
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beast,  he  stretched  himself  upon  the  beuch  agaui,  and  dosed 
his  eyes  once  more. 

After  looking  at  him  in  silence  for  some  moments,  Dennis, 
who  was  greatly  relieved  to  find  him  in  this  mood,  drew  the 
chair  towards  his  rough  couch  and  sat  down  near  him — tak- 
ing.the  precaution,  however,  to  keep  out  of  the  range  of  his 
brawny  arm. 

«Wcll  said,  brother;  nothing  eould  be  better  said,*  he 
ventured  to  observe.  « We'll  eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  and 
sleep  our  best,  and  make  4he  best  of  it  every  way.  Anything 
can  be  got  for  money.     Let's  spend  it  merrily.  • 

« Ay,  •  said  Hugh,  coiling  himself  into  a  new  position. — 
« Where  is  it  ?  • 

•  Why,  they  took  mine  from  me  at  the  lodge,*  said  Mr. 
Dennis;  «but  mine's  a  peculiar  case.* 

« Is  it  ?     They  took  mine  too. » 

•  Why  then,  i  tell  you  what,  brother,  •  Dennis  began.  •  You 
must  look  up  your  friends — » 

•  My  friends !  *  'cried  Hugh,  starting  up  and  resting  on  his 
hands.     « Where  are  my  friends?* 

•  Your  relations  then,^  said  Dennis. 

•  Ha  ha  ha !  •  laughed  Hugh,  waving  one  arm  above  his 
head.  -He  talks  of  friends  to  me  —  talks  of  relations  to  a 
man  whose  mother  died  the  death  in  store  for  her  son,  and 
left  him,  a  hungry  brat,  without  a  face  he  knew  in  all  the 
world  !     He  talks  of  this  to  me ! » 

•  Brother,  *  cried  the  bangiAan ,  whose  features  underwent 
a  sudden  change,  «you  don't  mean  to  say-—* 

« I  mean  to  say  *  Hugh  interposed,  « that  they  hung  her  up 
at  Tyburn.  What  was  good  enough  for  her,  is  good  enough 
for  me.  Let  them  do  the  lik^  by  me  as  soon  as  they  please, 
the  sooner  the  better. ,  Say  no  more  to  me.  I'm  going  to 
sleep. » 

•  But  I  want  to  speak  to  you ;  I  want  to  hear  more  about 
that, »  said  Dennis,  changing  colour. 

•  If  you're  a  wise  man,*  growled  Hugh,  raising  his  head  to 
look  at  him  with  a  savage  frown,  •  you'll  hold  your  tongue. 
I  tell  you  I'm  going  to  sleep.  * 
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Dennis  yenturing  to  say  something  more  in  spite  of  this 
caution,  the  desperate  fellow  struck  at  him  with  all  his  force; 
and  missing  him,  laj  down  again  with  many  muttered  oaths 
and  imprecations,  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  wall.  After 
two  or  three  ineffectual  twitches  at  his  dress,  which  he  was 
hardy  enough  to  venture  upon,  nothwithstanding  his  danger- 
ous humour,  Mr.  Dennis,  who  burnt,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
to  pursue  the  conversation,  had  no  alternative  but  to  sit  as 
patiently  as  he  could,  waiting  his  further  pleasure. 

{To  be  concluded  in  the  next  No.) 


» 
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THE 


PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND : 

BEING  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE,   AS  WELL  AS  A  HISTORY 

OP  THE  EINGDOM. 


(Concluded  from  page  390.) 


The  changes  in  the  English  social  system  have  been  so  ra- 
pid and  so  continual,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
anj  space  of  a  generation,  since  the  Conquest,  in  which  some 
old  features  had  not  become  obliterated,  and  new  phenomena 
appeared.  Let  us  pass  by  more  than  three  centuries  —  and 
pause  for  a  while  at  a  much  later  era.  The  deep  wound  of 
the  Norman  sword  has  been  cicatrized  at  last;  under  the  ad- 
venturous  and  able  Plantagenets — the  most  king-like  of  all  the 
royal  houses  which  have  flourished  in  Europe — the  nation 
has  been  slowly  united  in  one  body ;  foreign  wars,  with  their 
fellowship  of  honour  and  dangers,  have  drawn  the  difierent 
classes  of  the  people  together,  and  taught  each  Us  need  of 
the  other;  and  the  unrivalled  glories  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt 
have  rooted  in  all  hearts  the  sense  of  patriotism — a  feeling, 
be  it  observed  in  passing,  altogether  unknown  to  feudal  so- 
ciety. England  has  greatly  increased  in  wealth,  and  become 
a  country  producing  much  exportable  wealth — rich  in  wool 
and  cattle:  its  population,  however,  has  increased  very  slowly,  (') 

(')  Th«t  it,  according^  to  iho  ejiimate  of  our  authors,    in    jrkich    ihcy    agree   irilh 
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and  its  cities  are  still  few  and  inconsiderable.  The  towers  of 
the  small  feudal  noblesse,  are  for  the  most  part  dismantled 
or  decaying,  and  the  whole  country  is  reduced  under  the 
strong  order  of  the  law.  The  higher  lords  still  construct  mag- 
nificent castles;  but  the  common  baronial  fortalice  is  super- 
seded by  the  embattled  or  moated  house ,  the  common  manor- 
ial dwelling  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cenluries-^the 
nursery  of  many  a  gallant  esquire  who  fought  under  the 
Black  Prince  or  Henry  the  Fifth.  Meanwhile,  the  two  great 
elements  of  society,  the  church  and  the  aristocracy,  have  ad- 
vanced in  power  with  ominous  rapidity  ,  and  stand  on  the 
highest  elevation  which  they  have  ever  reached  in  this  coun- 
try; and  each  is  ripe  for  destruction.  The  church  has  grown 
in  wealth  and  in  rapacity,  until — while  her  outward  state  is 
fairer  to  the  eye  than  at  any  former  period  ,  while  she  is 
covering  the  land  with  her  exquisite  architecture,  and  enrich- 

Turoer,  Hallam,  tixd  others.  We  tnbjoin  their  conjectar'al  statements  of  the  population 
at  difTerent  periods. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,      .  S»O00t0OO 

After  the  Conqnest,  .  .  , 1,500,000 

Befere  1350, 3,000.000 

In  1377,  (after  the  plague  of  1348],  .   .  .  2,500,000 

About  1400, : S,700,000 

About  1575, 5.000,000 

At  the  Rerelution 7.000.000 

Sufh  guesses  cannot  of  course  ^eserre  much  reliance ;  and  we  n^ight  point  out  some 
•ingular  inconsistencies  For  example,  the  population  of  Wales  in  Edward  the  Third's 
retgn,  is  guessed  at  100,000 ,  C(to1.  ii.  p.  268),  jet  we  are  told  there  were  40.000 
Welsh  in  Edward' the  Firsr*s,armj  at  the  .compaign  of  Falkirk;  and  whslher  we  be.- 
lieve  this  or  not.  it 'is  certain  that  Owen  Glendower  promised  to  furnish  12,000 
Welshmen  as  his  contingent  to  the  confcdrracy  against  Henry  IV.  in  1403;  a  number  « 
altogether  impossible  out  of  such  a  population.  We  have  not  room  for  criticism  on 
this  interesting  but  very  conj«ctural  topic ;  but  our  own  impression  is,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  peofile  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  is  estimated  very  much  loo  low, 
and  at  the  Rcvolotion  too  high.  If  the  sum  assumed  for  the  latter  period  were  cor- 
rect, there  would  have  been  no  increase  at  all  during  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  . 
century,  during  which  the  north  of  England  was  covered  with  new  cities.  A  great 
deal  of  unexpected  light  might  be  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  statistical  examination 
of  parish  registers  in  towns;  as  has  been  dune  in  a  very  curious  paper  on  those  of 
fhe  parish  of  Tavistock  in  Deronshire.  in  a  late  number  of  the  StatitUeal  JourneU, 
It  exhibits  a  complete  picture  of  the  movement  of  the  population  of  a  country  market 
town,  from  the  reign  of  Eliiabo.h  to  the  present  lime. 
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ing  it  by  her  attenlioa  to  the  arts  of  life — the  enemy  has 
arisen,  although  still  feeble  and  despicable,  who  is  to  lay  her 
splendour  in  the  dust.  The  nobility  are  enormously  increased 
in  wealth  and  influence  by  the  extinction  of  the  lesser  baron- 
age, and  polished  by  the  prevalence  of  chivalrous  manners 
at  once  warlike  and  luxurious  beyond  example  in  Europe: 
but  they,  also,  have  attained  the  limit  of  their  prosperity, 
and  are  about  to  perish  by  each  others*  swords,  in  the  very 
wantonness  and  plethora  of  power,  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
'  Roses. ' 

This  is  a  point  of  time  at  which  it  would  be  peculiarly 
interesting  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  people;  for  they  are  just  about  to  emerge  into 
the  state  of  the  commonalty  of  the  realm.  But  the  materials 
for  this  purpose  seem  peculiarly  deficient.  Nothing  can  bd  less 
ascertained,  in  the  first  place,  than  the  legal  relations  between 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  their  immediate  superiors  at 
this  f)articular  juncture.  We  know,  generally,  that  the  reigns 
'of  the  House  of  Lancaster  were  remarkable  for  a  great  and 
continued  struggle  of  the  peasantry  for  emancipation,  only 
beginning  with  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler;  and  we  know 
that,  notwithstanding  the  bloody  suppresion  of  that  revolt, 
the  object   was   attained.    '  In  1330,'    say  our   authors,  '  the 

*  principal  demand  of  the  insurgents  was  the  abolition  of  the 

*  system  of  villenage  or  slavery :  to  any  positive  political 
^  rights,  any  power  of  interfering  in  the  making  of  the  laws, 

'  or  in  the  regulation  of  public  affairs,  they  made  no  claim,  * 
'  In  IbSO,  (the  period  of  Jack  Cade's  rebellion,)    not  a  word 
'  was  said  on  the  question   of   villenage:    that    question    was 

*  already  settled  ;  villenage  was  already  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
'swept  away.' — (Vol.  II.  p.  271.)  But  in  what  this  change 
consisted  is  extremely  obscure.  Mr  Hallam's  notion  is,  that 
the  enfranchised  *  villeins'  were  altogether  an  inferior  and  a 
diflercnt  class  frbm  the  *  tenants  in  villenage '  whom  we  have 
already  described,  as  the  real  kernel  of  the  English  rural 
population  from  the  Saxon  time  downwards.  Our  authors 
view  the  revolution  dilTerentty,  and  their  explanation  is  well 
worth  attention,  (vol.  i.  886.)    But   each    theory    appears   to 
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conduct  us  to  nearly  the  same  conclasion — a  conjectural  one 
indeed,  but  strongly  justified  by  many  concurrent  circumstan- 
ces: That  the  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  for  some  cen- 
turies, had  been  to  diminish  the  number  of  that  class  of  oc- 
cupiers which  had  fixed  rights  in  the  soil,  and  to  increase 
the  inferior,  or  serrile  body ;  that  the  tendency  of  things  for 
some  time  afterwards  was  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  ended 
in  the  disappearance  of  the  latter  class  altogether-^whilst  the 
former,  now  again  comprehending  the  body  of  the  people, 
became  about  the  same  time  freed  from  those  less  onerous 
ties  which  bound  it  to  the  soiK 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  revolution  was  accom- 
panied,  and  probably  greatly  promoted,  by  a  remarkable  rise 
which  took  place  in  the  comforts  and  condition  of  the  infe- 
rior classes,  including  the  small  occupiers  and  the  yeomen. 
We  trace  this  improvement  from  the  end  of  the  reign  o& 
Edward  III.  to  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  '  Roses. '  The  rise 
-of  wages  in  husbandry  from  1388  to  l^-bb,  has  been  estima- 
ted at  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  Few  things  prove  it  more 
strongly,  as  our  authors  observe,  than  ^  the  successive  efforts 
*  which  continued  to  be  made  to  regulate,  in  other  words,  to 
^notice,  by  legislative  enactment,  the  market  price  of  labour; 
'  and  by  the  rise  of  that  price,  notwithstanding  such  attempts 
Mo  keep  it  down.'  The  *  statutes  of  labourers'  form,  as  is 
well  known,  one  of  the  amplest  portions  of  our  statute-book 
during  this  period  ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  with  a  satisfac- 
tory feeling  as  to  the  effect  of  increasing  civilization  on  the 
comfort  of  the  lower  classes  that  wc  reflect,  that  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislature  was  expended,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  attempts  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  wages  ;  while  the  le- 
gislators of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  have  been  as  se- 
dulously and  inciTectually  attempting  to  keep  it  up.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  any  calculation  foun- 
ded on  bare  statements  of  the  amount  of  money  wages;  but 
Mr  Mallhus,  the  course  of  whose  studies  had  led  him  to 
analyze  this  kind  of  evidence  with  peculiar  care  ,  fixes  on 
the  fifteenth  century,  especially  its  latter  part ,  as  the  period 
when  the  English  labourer  could  command  a  greater  portion 
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of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  than  at  any  other. 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  phenomenon ; 
and  our  writers,  like  others,  dwell  on  the  depopulation  pro- 
duced  by  the  plague  of  iSkS,  which  must  have  been  very 
temporary  in  its  effects;  and  the  French  war,  which  we  can 
scarcely  believe  to  have  affected  the  numbers  of  the  people 
at  all.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect,  (though  with  little  confi- 
dence in  the  accuracy  of  any  speculations  on  such  a  subject,) 
that,  at  least'  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  much  was 
owing  to  another  cause; — the  increased  importance  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  and  yeomanry  to  the  great  lords,  whose  am- 
bition then  divided  England,  as  instruments  for  their  purposes. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  old  English  tie  of  retainership, 
similar  to,  but  more  liberal  than  that  which  had  connected 
the  thane  and  churl  in  earlier  days,  had  replaced  whatever  of 
leudal  relation  the  Norman  Conquest  had  introduced  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  overgrown  vassals  of  the  crown  began  to 
agitate  the  realm  by  their  rivalries ,  this  tie  acquired  addi- 
tional consequence  and  strength.  Each  lord  estimated  bis 
weight  in  the  state  by  the  number  of  archers  and  billmen 
whom  these  could  bring  to  back  them.  The  surplus  wealtb, 
which,  under  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  had  been  spent 
in  courtly  and  knightly  extravagances,  was  lavished,  in  tbe 
less  amiable  times  which  followed,  to  support,  in  comparatiTe 
idleness,  hosts  of  men,  ready  to  seize  their  arms  in  the  cause 
of  either  ^  Rose,'  as  their  leader  required.  This- was  the  trae 
age  of  rude  feudal  magnificence  and  hospitality  ;  which  ra- 
ther followed  the  decline  of  the  pure  taste  of  chivalry  than 
accompanied  its  exaltation — the  age  of  which  Chaucer  sair 
the  beginning — ^jovial,  rough,  and  reckless  : — 

*  Unforlun.ilely,  the  civil  wars  niRde  it  the  interest  of  e.ich  noble 
to  strengthen  llie  side  he  espoused,  as  well  as  to  endeavour  to  secure 
his  own  personal  safely,  by  the  maintenance  of  as  great  a  crowd  o( 
retainers  as  he  could  afford.  Every  man,  therefore,  for  whom  sub- 
sistence could  be  found ,  was  niHubered  around  a  broad  banner,  or 
even  a  paltry  pennoncelle ;  while  the  chief  whose  bounty  was  such 
as  to  satisfy  his  adherents,  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  them  witlionl 
question  ,  let  hini  stand  by  his  party,  or  change  it  as  he  pleased. 
It  was    this  hold  on  armies  of  retainers,  as  we  have  seen,  iu  which 
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lAy  much  of  the  power  of  the  celebrated  Warwick,  « the  king-tnakr^r. » 
It  was  calculated  that  50,000  men  were  daily  maintained  at  his  dif- 
ferent manors  and  castles ;  and  we  are  told  that,  while  he  stayed  in 
London,  six  oxen  were  usually  consumed  by  his  attendants  at  break- 
fast,  while  every  tavern  was  full  of  his  meat.  When  we  pass  from 
these  public  trains  of  the  nobility  to  their  domestic  establishments, 
we  find  that  their  castles  were  palaces  upon  no  diminutive  scale. 
The  noblemen,  especially  those  of  the  highest  class,  had  their  privy 
councillors  ,  treasurers  ,  marshals  ,  constables  ,  stewards  ,  secretaries, 
heralds,  pursuivants,  pages,  guards,  trumpeters.  To  these  were  ad- 
ded whole  bands  of  minstrels ,  mimics ,  jugglers ,  tifhiblers ,  rope- 
dancers,  and  buffoons.  And  last  of  all,  to  throw  the  grandeur  and 
solenmity  of  religion  over  the  princely  establishment,  a  chapel  was 
erected  within  each  castle ,  in  which  large  companies  of  priests  or 
chorists  were  maintained,  to  perform  divine  service  in  all  the  magni- 
ficence of  cathedral  worship.  , 

*  The  two  meals  a-day,  introduced  into  England  at  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  ostensibly  at  the  least  maintained  for  so  long  a  period 
among  the  aristocracy,  had  now  in  general  been  increased  to  four. 
These  were ,  breakfast ,  which  was  taken  at  seven  o'clock  in  the* 
morning*  dinner  at  ten,  supper  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  « live- 
ries, »  which  consisted  of  a  collation  taken  in  bed  between  eight  and 
nine  in  the  evening.  The  breakfast,  although  taken-  so  early  in  the 
morning,  was  a  meal  of  the  most  substantial  description ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  those  who  partook  of  it  had  generally  been  ac- 
tively employed  for  three  hours  previous.  Thus,  from  the  Northum- 
berland Family  Book  -~  which,  although  a  document  not  strictly  be- 
longing to  the  present  period,  may  be  safely  held  in  this  instance  to 
describe  a  custom  of  some  standing  —we  find  that  the  breakfast  for 
an  earl  and  his  countess,  during  four  days  of  a  week  in  Lent,  was, 
first,  a  loaf  of  bread  in  tranches,  two  manchetts,  that  is,  small  loaves 
of  the  finest  flour  weighing  six  ounces  a-piece,  a  quart  of  beer,  a 
quart  of  wine,  two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  baconed  herrings,  four 
-white  herrings,  or  a  dish  of  sproits ;  forming  certainly  a  liberal  com* 
mencement  of  a  day  of  mortification  in  Lent.  On  flesh  days,  the 
fish  at  breakfast  was  xommuted  for  half  a  chine  of  mutton,  or 
a  chine  of  beef,  boiled.  The  liveries,  although  taken  in  bed,  were 
of  the  same  abundant  and  substantial  character.  The  Earl  Percy  and 
Bis  countess ,  at  this  meal ,  had  two  manchetts,  a  loaf  of  household 
bread ,  a  gallon  of  beer,  and  a  quart  of  wine ;  the  latter  beverage 
being  warmed  and  spiced. 

'While  the  breakfasts,  suppers,  and  liveries  of  the  higher  ranks, 
were  probably  secluded  nteals,  the  dinner  was  a  public  and  import- 
ant event,  and  was  held  with  due  solemnity.  But  here  we  find  the 
plenty  and  magnificence  of  the  period  mixed  with  its  characteristic 
rudeness  and  discomfort.    The  hugh  oaken  table  still  filled  the  cen- 
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tral  length  of  the  castle  hall ;  and  at  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon ,  it  groaned  beneath  shapeless  masses  of  fresh  and  salted  beef , 
followed  by  a  succession  of  fowl  and  Gsh,  and  curiously  compounded 
dishes.  The  lord  of  the  feast  assumed  his  place  on  the  dais  or  raised 
part  of  the  floor,  air  the  head  of  the  board;  the  friends  and  retainers, 
or  holders  in  fee,  were  ranged  above  or  below  the  salt,  according  to 
their  respective  ranks :  and ,  as  the  luxury  of  a  fork  was  still  un- 
known in  England,  the  morsels  were  conveyed  lo  the  mouth  by  the 
fingers ;  while  wine,  beer,  and  ale,  in  goblets  of  wood  or  pewter, 
were  handed  round  by  numerous  attendants.  We  may  fill  up  this 
scanty  outline^  by  imagining  the  hawks  of  the  master  and  guesli 
standing  on  perches  above  their  heads,  and  their  hounds  lyiug  about 
on  the  pavement  below.  As  the  dinner  generally  lasted  three  hours, 
occasional  pauses  must  have  occurred  ;  and  to  fill  up  these,  the  min- 
strels harped  and  piped,  the  je&ters  joked,  the  tumblers  capered,  and 
the  jugglers  juggled :  or,  if  a  better  taste  prevailed,  some  lay  of  the 
wars  of  Palestine,  or  poetical  romance  of  knight-errantry,  resounded^ 
over  the  mingled  din ,  and  feasted  the  mind  with  something  of  an 
intellectual  gratification.  When  we  ascend  from  these  every  day 
exhibitions  in  the  mode  of  living  among  the  aristocracy  to  the  ban- 
quets of  the  palace,  and  especially  those  which  were  commemorative 
of  important  events ,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  of  a  similar  de- 
scription ,  with  a  greater  degree  of  splendour  and  bustle.  Coarse 
abundance,  whimsical  variety,  and  stately  parade,  still  endeavoured 
to  compensate  for  real  discomfort.  In  these  slate  banquets,  how- 
ever, we  perceive  some  indications  of  a  commencing  taste  for  exter- 
mixing  and  relieving  the  mere  sensuality  of  the  feast  with  some 
amusement  for  the  fancy.  At  the  end  of  each  course  was  sometimes 
introduced  a  dish  called  a  'subtlety,'  consisting  of  curious  figures, 
made  of  jellies  and  confectionary,  to  represent  men,  animals,  or  al- 
legorical characters  illustrative  of  the  event  commemorated,  with  a 
label  couched  in  quaint  or  riddling  language,  to  exercise  the  think- 
ing faculties  of  the  guests.  Of  the  cookery  of  the  period ,  we  can 
gather  little  from  the  contemporary  writers  beyond  its  general  detail. 
From  the  descriptions ,  hoi^ever,  given  by  Fabian  of  the  two  coro- 
nation feasts,  as  well  as  from  incidental  notices  in  other  writers,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  still  sufficiently  coarse,  although  complex 
and  costly.  Almonds,  almond-milk,  sugar,  honey,  .and  spices,  were 
plentifully  used ;  and  gold-leaf,  powder  of  gold,  and  bright  colours, 
were  in  great  request  for  the  adornment  of  dainty  dishes.  While 
luxurious  living,  or  at  least  what  was  considered  as  such,  was  thus 
highly  appreciated  among  princes  and  nobles,  th^  priesthood  were 
by  no  means  wanting  in  devotedness  to  good  cheer ;  the  monasteries 
were  noted  for  excellent  dinners,  and  the  cook  was  a  most  important 
personage  in  the  conventual  establishment.  The  secular  also  pressed 
even  religion  itself  into  the  service  of  gormandizing,  by  the   insti- 
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CQtion  of  what  were  called  « glutton  masses*  inhonotir  of  tbe  vtrgtti; 
These  were  held  five  times  n-jear.  On  the  morning  of  the  festival ^ 
the  villagers  repaired  to  the  charch  laden  with  provisions  and  liquon* 
When  mass  had  been  hurried  over,  the  viands  were  produced,  and 
laymen  addressed  themselves  to  the  feast :'  so  that  the  church  was 
suddenly  converted  into  a  tavern,  and  the  scene  too  frequently  ter- 
minated in  intemperance  and  riot.  Village  contended  with  village 
in  the  superabundance  contributed  to  a  glutton  mass :  congregation 
vied  with  congregation  in  their  capacity  of  eating  and  drinking^  in 
honour  of  tbe  mother  of  our  Lord.  But  of  all  the  festive  exhibi* 
ttons  of  this  voracious  period,  the  in.^tallation  feast  of  George  Neville; 
the  brother  of  the  king- maker,  when  he  was  inducted  into  the  arch* 
bishopric  of  York ,  is  especially  deserving  of  commemoration.  A 
hundred  and  lour  oxen,  and  six  >vild  bulls,  a  thousand  sheep,  three 
hundred  and  four  calves ,  as  many  swine ,  two  thousand  pigs  ^  five 
hundred  stags,  bucks ^  and  roes,  and  two  hundred  and  four  kids, 
formed  the  solid  barsi$  of  the  entertainment.  Of  fowls »  large  at)d 
small ,  rare  and  common  ,  wild  and  tame  there  were  twenty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twelve.  These  were  aided  by  mountains 
of  fish,  pasties,  tarts,  custards,  and  jellies;  and  three  hundred  quar- 
ters of  wheat  formed  the  vegetable  portion  of  the'  banquet.  The 
quantity  of  liquids  corresponded  to  that  of  tbe  solids;  consisting  of 
three  hundred  tuns  of  ale,  a  hundred  tuns  of  ale ,  a  hundred  tuns 
of  wine,  and  a  pipe  of  hippocras.  Although  many  of  the  articles 
were  sufficiently  rich  and  luxurious,  and  must  have  been  procured 
from  far  and  near  with  immense  labour  and  cost ,  yet  even  at  thii 
more  than  regal  banquet,  there  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  gross- 
Bcss  and  foul  feeding ;  seeing  that  among  the  dishes  were  twelve 
porpoises  and  seals.  In  the  diet  of  the  common  people,  we  as  yet 
discover  little  or  no  improvement.  They  still  found  the  stapMof 
subsistence  in  joints  of  meat ,  brown  coarse  bread  ,*  in  proportions 
considerably  inadequate  to  the  quantity  of  animal  food  ;  and  ale  or 
beer.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  the  legal  writer  Fort* 
escue,  in  describing  the  flourishing  abundance  in  whi6h  the  commoni 
of  England  lived ,  mentions ,  among  other  circumstances  of  plenty, 
that  they  never  vouchsafed  to  drink  water  except  for  penance.  But 
this  statement ,  we  fear,  must  be  taken  as  in  the  main  little  better 
than  a  rhetorical  or  patriotic  exaggeration.  We  know  that,  during 
the  civil  Wars ,  tillage  was  neglected  in  England ,  and  famines  were 
common  ;  so  that ,  while  the  price  of  grttin  was  beyond  the  means  ^ 
bf  the  poorer  classes,  many  endeavoured  to  subsist  on  the  dried  roots 
of  herbs,  which  they  tried  to  convert  into  a  coarse  kind  of  bread, 
while  multitudes  died  from  famine ,  or  unwholesome  Food.  £neas 
Sylvius,  so  late  as  the  year  1437,  while  stopping  at  a  populous  vil- 
lage in  Northumberland  ,  astonished  the  inhabitants ,  as  he  tells  u& 
himself,  by  the  sight  of  wine  and  wheaten  bread,  articles  which  they 
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bad  nerar  seen  before/  [We  niTst  add*  that  they  would  liaTe  been 
almost  equally  surprised,  in  some  parts  of  Nortbumberlasd,  a  hundred 
years  ago.]  'The  laws  of  modern  fashion  in  regard  to  the. hours  of 
meals,  appear  in  those  days  to  have  been  completely  reversed;  for 
while  the  nobility,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  breakfasted  at 
eight ,  dined  at  twelve ,  and  supped  at  six  in  the  evening.'  (*)  — 
(Vol.  II.  p.  251.) 

.  Fighting  and  feasting  seem  to  have  formed  the  two  great 
employments  of  the  nation  at  this  period ;  lords  and  their  re- 
tainers changed  sides  with  a  rapidity, which  drives  historians 
to  despair  in  accounting  for  their  conduct;  and  the  same 
crowds  which  joined  in  the  roaring  carouse  to-day,  might  per- 
haps encounter  death,  with  equal  recklessness,  in  opposite  fac- 
tions to-morrow.  The  effects  produced  by  the  disjointed  state 
of  the  times  on  the  general  mind,  are  not  ill  described  in  the 
following  passage.  The  author  has  been  speaking  of  some 
circumstances  in  the  family  history  of  the  Pastons,  as  detailed 
in  those  invaluable  *  Letters/  which  form  by  far  the  best 
monument  that  we  possess  of  the  days  of  the  ^Roses  •/ — 

*  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  scarcely  any  expression  of  bitter* 
ness,  or  irritated  feeling,  escapes  from  any  of  the  writers,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  adverse  party,  evea  during  the  height  of  the  murderous 
controversy.  Much  more  exasperation  than  all  this  violence  and 
bloodshed  appears  to  have  occasioned,  would  annually  be  generated 
by  the  cold  and  calm  hostilities,  that  break  no  bones  ,  of  a  modem 
lawsuit.  The  affair,  afier  all  its  destructive  results  ,  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  game,  or  trial  of  skill 
or  strength,  much  indeed  as  we  still  regard  a  war  between  one  peo- 
ple and  another ;  which ,  as  soon  as  it  is  terminated  by  a  peace » 
generally  leaves  no  feelings  of  enmity  or  soreness  in  either.  In  thai 
age,  besides,  in  the  dance  of  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions, 
men  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  shifting  of  sides,  and  it-  was 
•o  common  for  the  hands  to  be  linked  in  union  to-day  that  had  been 
lifted  Hgainst  each  other  yesterday,  that  the  habit  of  any  long  reten- 
tion of  enmity  must  have  been  of  difficult  acquisition.  There  is  n« 
stale  of  things  which  has  not  some  peculiar  advantages;  and  the  in- 
duration of  many  sensibilities   that,  in  a  more  refined  condition  of 


(*)  We  haT6  mIJoiq  ant  faalt  to  find  vith  the  aMuracy  of  the  illnstraiioM  of 
vork}  hot  wa  obaerro  opposite  the  paatage  here  eitraeted,  a  woodcut,  entitled  *Coart 
VanaMraa*  vkich  ia  in  reality  taken  from  an  illumination  representing  no  oommon 
■uuaerji  bnt  tke  frightful  aeeident  irhieh  oecored  to  Ckarlea  VI.  and  bis  masked 
ciMipaoy  of  'savage  men.' 
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•ocietj,  are  often  both  sharp  tormeAlora  and  active  roitchief-makers, 
is  one  of  the  compeusatioos  which  temper  to  those  whose  lot  is  cast 
in  a  comparatively  barbarous  age,  as  in  times  of  blood  and  violence, 
the  inclemencies  of  their  stormy  existence.  In  England,  at  the  period 
with  whioh  we  are  at  present  occupied ,  human  life  was  evidently 
rated  at  a  very  low  value ;  the  constant  risks  to  which"^  it  was  ex- 
posed reduced  its  real  worth ;  and  the  mere  habit  of  seeing  it  eon- 
stantly  perilled,  and  so  often  suddenly  lost,  hctlped  still  further  to 
make  its  extinction ,  by  violence  or  otherwise ,,  be  regarded  with  a 
de6ciency  of  concern,  of  which,  in  the  present  day,  we  have  no 
conception.  The  nearest  relations  were  little  lamented,  and  soon 
forgotten.  When  a  man  died,  the  feelings  of  his  friends  and  con^ 
nexions  expended  themselves  in  giving  him  a  handsome  funeral,  and 
procuring  some  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul ;  partly  to  secure  his 
comfort  in  the  other  world,  partly  for  the  sake  of  their  own  credit 
in  this;  for  the  rest,  the  dead  only  made  more  room  for  the  living, 
in  the  universal  scramble  to  which  the  scene  of  life  was  reduced.* 
-(Vol.  II.  p.  679.) 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  we  are  to  infer  from  the  cold, 
matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  the  vicissitudes  of  civil  war 
are  related  in  the  'Fasten  Letters,'  the  indifference  of  the  wri- 
ters. It  must  be  rememhered  that  writing  was  an  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  exercise  of  it  somewhat  painful.  Therefore 
people  were  apt  to  employ  it  only  for  communicating  what 
was  absolutely  necessary;  and  to  keep  their  sentiments  to 
themselves,  as  may  be  observed  at  all  times  in  the  letters  of 
less  educated  persons.  When  Dame  Jane  Pelham,  in  proba- 
bly the  earliest  English  lady's  letter  on  record,  conveys  to  her 
husband  the  intelligence  that  she  is    '  hereby   laid  in  manner 

*  of  a  siege  with  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  a  great 
«  part  of  Kent,    so  that  I  may  none  victual  get  me  but  with 

*  much  hard ; '  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  she  was  alto^ 
gether  unmoved  by  an  event  which  she  relates  with  much 
less  appearance  of  earnestness  than  a  modern  lady  would  ex- 
hibit, in  describing  a  revolt  in  her  kitchen.  The  inference 
rather  is,  that  the  fair  writer  exercised  her  penmanship  'with 
much  hard, '  and  had  enough  to  do  to  announce  the  plain 
fact  to  her  correspondent,  without  garnishing  the  story  by  the 
expression  of  her  own  feelings. 

Strange  it  undoubtedly  appears,  that  this  age  of  '  irrational 
and  brutish  valour, '  when  Uie  whole  energy  of  England  seem- 
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ed  employes  in  the  catting -of  throats,  first  in  France  and 
then  at  home — in  quarrels  which  did  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree affect  the  interests  or  higher  feelings  of  any  part  of  the 
nation — should  have  been  also  the  first  period  in  which  ear- 
nest and  searching  thought  began  to  make  way  to  the  surface, 
here  and  there,  amid  the  contented  apathy  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  how  little  the  out- 
ward course  of  events,  in  different  European  countries,  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  appears  to  have  affected  this  ripening  of 
the  popular  mind.  It  was  an  epoch  of  prosperity  in  some, 
of  adversity  in  others.  While  government  was  falling  to  pieces 
in  England  among  the  fierce  quarrels  of  rival  feudatories,  go- 
vwnment  in  France  was  becoming  consolidated  by  their  de- 
pression ;  and  the  people  were  enjoying  greater  tranquillity, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  than  had  been  their  lot 
for  centuries.  Yet  in  England,  as  well  as  France,  Germany 
as  well  as  the  Low  Countries,  the  same  silent  and  irresistible 
work  was  going  on,  amidst  all  these -various  circumstances. 
Just  ad  the  observer,  who  has  watched  the  vicissitndes  of  the 
seasons,  is  often  surprised  to  find  how  little  influence  they 
have,  after  all,  on  the  great  laws  of  annual  reproduction — 
how  little  drought  or  rain,  heat  or  cold,  seem  in  the  long 
run  tO'  retard  or  hasten  the  season  of  timely  development. 
We  know  very  little  of  the  state  of  opinion  among  the  En- 
glish commonalty  from  the  time  of  Wycliffe,  through  the  war- 
like age  which  succeeded,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  find  it  ma- 
tured, from  the  awakened  and  restless  feeling  which  exhaled 
in  Che  satire  of  *  Piers  Ploughman, '  into  the  steady  and  in- 
r  ^tructed  conviction  of  the    martyrs  of  the  Reformation.     For 

although  great  effects  were  produced  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  by  the  spread  of  learning,  and  by  the  example  of 
foreign  Protestants,  on  the  minds  of  the  higher  classes  ;  we 
cannot,  for  our  own  part,  resist  the  persuasion,  that  the  spi- 
rit of  Protestantism,  in  the  nation  at  large,  grew  up  gradual- 
ly within  itself,  and  that  the  Marian  martyrs  were  substan- 
tially the  successors  of  the  Lollards.  Any  one  who  will  com- 
pare the  accasations  and  d^ences  of  the  heretics  punished  by 
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Arundel,  Bishop  of  Coventry,  from  1496  to  1503,  or  by  Bt- 
shop  Longland  of  Lincoln,  about  1520,  as  tbey  are  fooi|d  in 
Fox  and  elsewhere,  with  these,  of  the  victims  of  Bonner  and 
his  brethren,  will  hardly  imagine  that  any  great  importation 
of  new  opinion  had  taken  place  in  the  interval*  We  would 
not  undervalue  the  services  rendered  to .  the  Reformation  by 
leaders  of  the  clergy ;  but  to  represent  it  as  their  work,  which 
is  sometimes  done — as  in  any  essential  degree  the  work  of  the 
state,  or  the  powerful,  or  the  wise  of  the  land — seems  to  us 
to  neglect  its  real  cause,  and  to  degrade,  instead  of  ^raiting, 
the  Church  of  the  country.  We  all  know  that  there  perished 
in  the  Marian  persecution  not  above  six  or  eight  persons  of 
gentle  rank  ;  and  scarcely  twenty  more  belonging  to  what  may 
be  called  the  higher  classes.  The  remainder  were  all  men 
and  women  of  low  estate — husbandmeii  and  artizans,  and  their 
wives — people  in  whose  minds,  from  father  to  son,  the  revolt 
of  moral  feeling  against  Romish  abuses  had  become  settled 
into  determined,  uncompromising,  though,  for  the  most  part, 
humble  and  unfanatical  Protestantism  ;  for  to  call  them  wild 
enthusiasts,  as  is  common  with  most  of  our  historians^— court- 
ly and  s^ptical.  Popish  and  High  Church,  all  alike  disinclin* 
ed  to  believe  in  sectarian  merits — is  altogether  to  mistake  their 
character.  It  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  which  has  no 
foundation  in  history,  that  there  was  a  great  outbreak  of  po*- 
pnlar  zeal  excited  in  England  by  the  preaching  of  what  is 
specifially  called  the  Reformation  •—  such  an  outbreak  as  car* 
ried  millions  into  Protestantism  in  a  mass,  in  Germany,  the 
Low  Countries,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland;  whereas  the  Re* 
formation  was  not  preached  at  all  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign, 
except  by  stealth,  and  with  hazard  of  life;  and  the  religion 
by  law  established  of  Edward  YI.,  had  little  general  popula- 
rity on  its  side,  and  had  no  time  to  penetrate  quietly  into  the 
national  mind.  Whether  or  not  the  growth  of  the  Anti-Pa- 
pal spirit  among  the  people  would  alone  have  sufficed,  in  the 
end,  to  overturn  the  establishments  which  then  existed,  may 
be  questioned  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  at  all,  that  if 
that  spirit  had  not  been  living  and  burning  in  the  body  of  the 
people,  neither  the  example  of  the  Sacramentaries  abroad,  nor 
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die  spread  of  learning  at  home,  nor  the  quarrel  of  Henry 
with  the  Pope,  nor  the  sacrilegious  rapacity  of  his  courtiers; 
neither  the  prudence  of  Cranmer,  nor  the  zeal  of  Hooper, 
nor  the  strong  sense  and  ripe  practical  learning  of  Ridley; — 
neither  Paul's  Gross,  nor  the  press,  nor  the  grammar-schoob, 
would  have  availed  to  secure  victory  to  the  successful  side  in 
the  struggle.  The  ineffectual  fire  of  the  Reformation  would 
have  been  extinguished  as  easily  as  in  Spain  and  Italy.  With- 
out the  Lollards,  England  would  probably  have  remained  a 
Romanist  province. 

Holding  these  opinions,  we  cannot  but  think  that  our  au- 
thors have  allotted  too  much  influence,  in  their  account  of  the 
changes  in  religion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  court  politics, 
to  the  spread  of  'new  doctrines'  among  the  clergy  and  nobi- 
lity, and  to  the  contagion  of  foreign  opinions;  too  little  to  the 
progressive  spirit  within.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  as  fair 
and  temperate  an  account  as  we  possess.  The  following  pas- 
sage may  serve  as  a  specimen.  The  hand  which  is  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  dissenting  element  of  the  English  Reformation, 
has  perhaps  not  yet  appeared.  Meanwhile,  we  know  no  con- 
trast more  remarkable  than  that  presented  by  the  utter  degra- 
dation of  court  and  aristocracy  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Tu- 
dors;  the  falsehood,  the  profligacy,  the  blood thirstiness  en- 
gendered during  the  tyranny  of  Henry,  and  the  anarchical 
years  which  followed  his  death — and  the  heroism  of  learning 
and  religion,  which  was  developing  itself  in  individual  minds 
in  all  orders,  but  more  especially  the  lower — the  devotion  to 
truth,  the  utter  abandonment  and  forgetfulness  of  self,  which 
characterized  the  students  of  that  age ;  the  calm  unostentatious 
constancy  with  which  its  martyrs  went  forth  to  die  : — . 

*The  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in  the  course  of  which  ihe  Protestant  doc- 
trine and  worship  were  thus  gradually,  but  in  the  end  completely  estab- 
lished, must  have  very  considerably  slackened  the  hold  of  the  ancient 
religion  upon  the  popular  mind.  At  the  close  of*  the  reign,  in  Loo- 
don  and  in  other. great  towns,  and  even  in  some  of  the  counties 
nearest  to  the  capital,  or  otherwise  most  exposed  to  the  influences 
of  innovation  ,  the  new  faith  had  perhaps  already  become  the  pro- 
fessiou  of  the  majority  of  the  lower  classes.  The  multitude  natural- 
ly and  insensibly  accommodates  itself  to  every  established  order  of 
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things;  and  as  another  generation  rose  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  had  been  born  and  grew  up  under  the  exploded  system,  this 
process  of  conversion  and  conformity  would  be  every  day  more  and 
facilitated.  Without  doubt,  also,  the  ability,  zeal,  and  popular  elo- 
quence-, of  many  of  the  preachers  of  the  new  church,  must  have 
had  great  effect  in  spreading  -the  flame  of  the  reformed  doctrines. 
The  rousing  appeals  that  were  made  every  Sunday  from  Paul's  Cross« 
and  elsewhere ,  hj  Latimer  and  Ridley,  and  Hooper  and  others ,  to 
the  reason  and  the  passions  of  their  thronging  auditories,  could  not 
fail  to  make  continual  conquests.  But  we  believe,  after  all,  that  it 
was  the  reign  of  Mary,  much  more  than  that  of  Edward  ,  which 
really  made  England  a  Protestant  country.  Mary*s  cause  was  at  first 
supported  against  her  unfortunate  Protei^tant  rival  by  the  bulk  of 
the  population  in  nil  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;^  and  although  it  is  cer- 
tain that  many  of  those  who  so  took  her  part,  were  actuated  by 
other  principles  end  motives  than  their  attachment  to  Popery,  it  is 
hfirdly  to  be  believed  that  so  general  an  enthusiasm  in  her  favour 
would  have  been  shown  by  a  community  the  majority  of  which  were 
Protestants.  Yfe  know  that  the. bolder  spirits  amongst  the  Protestant 
preachers  openly  took  theii:  ground  on  the  other  side,  and  did  their 
best  —  as  it  turned  out  to  no  purpose  ~  to  get  the  people  to  back 
them.  John  Knox  has  himself  recorded  the  vehement  terms  in 
which,  in  a  sermon  he  preached  to  a  great  assemblage  at  Amersham, 
in  Buckinghamshire ,  while  Mary's  friends  were  busy  in  that  county, 
raising  forces  in  her  support,  he  painted  the  night  of  darkness  and 
sorrow  that  awaited  England,  if  the  idolatress  should  be  allowed  to 
mount  the  throne.  Itidley,  on  one  of  the  two  Sundays  of  Queen 
Janes  short  royalty,  had  already  declaimed  at  Paul's  Cross  in  the 
same  strain.  Yet,  although  no  doubt  there  were  many  individuals 
present  on  these  occasions '  that  sympathized  with  the  courageous 
orators,  all  the  zeal  and  eloquence  so  expended  was  powerless,  as  we 
have  said,  to  turn,  or  even  for  a  moment  to  retard,  the  strong  tide 
of  the  general  feeling  that  rushed  in  ttie  opposite  direction.  It  is 
inconceivable,  we  repeat,  that  this  could  have  happened,  if  the  mass 
of  the  people  had  at  this  time  been  Protestants.  .Ridley  and  Knox, 
and  the  other  champions  of  the  Reformation  who  thus  offered  them- 
selves as  the  people's  leaders,  would,  in  that  case,  have  drawn  after 
them  a  very  different  sort  of  following  and  support  from  that  which 
they  alone  had  to  boast  of— the  outbreak,  once  or  twice,  of  a  rab- 
ble of  women  and  children  against  the  preachers  of  the  other  party, 
who  got  possession  of  the  pulpits  after  the  settlement  of  the  new' 
government.  At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth ,  on  the  contrary,  we 
behold  a  really  national  manifestation  of  Protestantism  —  the  people 
of  all  classes  eagerly  crowding  to  carry  her  in  triumph  to  lh«  throne^ 
and  hailing  her,  not  only  as  their  queen  ,  but  as  their  deliverer. 
The  horrors  of  the  preceding  Popish  reign  had  done  more  to  spread 
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through  the  land  a  horror  of  Popery,  than  prohably  the  most  strennoos 
exertions  on  the  part  of  an  established  Protestant  clergj  coald  have 
done  in  twice  the  same  space  of  time.  No  teaching,  no  preaching, 
would  have  told  like  that  of  the  martyrs*  forms  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames;  — the  sad  histories  of  some,  the  heroic  deaths  of  others,  could 
not  but  touch  the  hearts  of  men  with  pity  and  admiration ;  and  all 
must  have  been  sick  at  last  of  breathing  an  air  rank  with  the  fumes 
of  blood,  and  of  butcheries  to  which  there  seemed  no  iuternrisston 
and  no  end.'— (Vol.  II.  p.  733.) 

Three  causes — religion,  learning,  and  the  depression  of  the 
feudal  nobility — changed  the  face  of  England,  in  the  period 
between  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth.  The  annab 
of  mankind  probably  show  no  other  instance  in  which  the  mo- 
ral and  social  character  of  a  people  underwent  so  great  a  re- 
solution in  the  same  space  of  time.  ^  In  England  especially/ 
aay  our  authors,  Uhe  ^aixteenth  century  is  distinguished  from 
'  the  fifteenth  almost  as  the  day  is  from  the  night,  in  respect 
*•  to  the  activity  and  advancement  of  the  nation  in  every  field 
'  of  enterprize  where  those  accumulated  results  are  to  be  achiev- 
'  ed  which  constitute  civilization/  And  in  intellectual  condi- 
tion, the  England  of  Shakspeare's  day  seems  almost  as  far  re^ 
moved  from  that  of  the  Roses,  as  from  that  of  the  Conquest. 
The  child  seems  to  have  grown  at  once  .into  the  full  bloom 
of  youthful  vigour  which 

'  Impetuous  presses  on  to  manhood's  reign, 
Impetuous  presses  on,  yet  with  a  cast 
Of.  dear  regard  looks  back  to  childhood  past/ 

not  yet  with  all  the  gravity  and  composure  of  more  advanced 
years,  and  still  retaining  some  of  the  wild  freshness  of  boy- 
hood, but  with  sinew,  and  muscle,  and  mental  energy  suffi- 
cient for  the  achievement  of  the  mightiest  enterprizes.  In 
point  of  manners,  the  age  of  steel  has  gone  by  for  ever,  and 
has  scarcely  left  a  trace  behind  it — 

'  The  knights  are  dust, 
And  their  good  swords  rust; ' 

And  their  descendants  are  turned  into  such  gallants  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

.  '  The  temptations  of  rich  apparel,  now  so  plentiful,  and  the  nature 
of  a  female  rule,  produced,  as  might  have  been  expected^  an  abundant 
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increase  of  e^xcombrj ;  tod  as  it  stands  <oapt  in  iiold'  relief  among 
-|lie  ligliis  ind  shades  of  the  latter  part  of  the  present  period ,  we 
shall  concentrate  a  few  particulars  of  this  phasis  of  fashionable  folly, 
in  the  picture  of  a  fop  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  eenturyj  Take 
liis  whole  life.  Re  roie  at  an  hour  later,  indeed,  than  the  iadtis«' 
trtons,  but  still,  wonderfully  esrly,  adeording  to  the  modern  reckon- 
ing; and  after,  breakfasting  and  arranging  his  dress,  ornaments,  and 
weapons,  curling  the  points  of  his.b^rd  and  moslodhes,  sind  sweetenl- 
ing  himself  with  perfume,  he  sallied  for^lh  to  the  great  raartvof 
loungers,  the  churchyard  of  St.  Pauls.  As  the  crowd  of  fashionables 
deepened ,  he  was  anxious  to  display  to  the  best  advaatage  the  exr 
qiii^ite  cut  of  his  doublet  and  slops ,  the  Ene  bkck  of  1ms  bearer, 
the  rich  fancy  of  his  ehaiils  add  scarfii,  tahd  the  choice  hatchings  of 
his  siWer-hilted  rapier  and  dagger.  When  he  was  lired  of  prdmo- 
nading  to  and  fro,  there  w«is  a  resonrco  for  .fashionable  enuui  at 
hand,  in  the  numerous  book'«haps  round  lhie  churchyWd^  in  repairr 
ing  to  which  h&  co^ld  generally  hnd  a  knot  of:  his  companions, 
standings  or' sitting  at  their  ease,  etami^'ng  and  discussing' the  ladl 
publica«N>n  ^1  and<tttrfiing  over  the  netvest- prints.:  Jf.thei  blacklelter 
tomes^  and  grim  hard  woodcuts/ dow  so  dear  to  anliquariaas,  wer6 
toolftertffy  for  his  tastes,  the  dancing  and  fedcing  schools  were  op^ 
to^  him,  where  he  might  breathe  himself  with  a  coranto,  or  a.newlj 
imported  hit  of  the  fdillfromthe  schools  ofi. France  or  Italy.  Thus 
time  wore  on* apace,  until  a  certain  craving,  liko^  that  of  hunger^ 
remibded  him-  that  he  might  now  indulge  .in  the  luxury  of  apip^i; 
for  almost  every  man>  was  now  a  smoker,  and  witliont*  goiog  far  be 
was  sure  to  find  a  *  tobacco-ordinary **«< the- original  of^our  modern 
cigar  divans^  Smoking  'in  those  days  was:not  the  short,  sharp^hiduv 
ried  Yfhiffing  oOw  pracirsed  by  bur  moderft  jecoaomi^its  of  time,  but 
a  slow  and  solemn  process,  in  which  the  luxury  was  drawn  outito 
the  uttermost,  /ihe  smoker,  .produced  his  .apparatus^,  w^iich  he^  al- 
ways carri^d'about  with'  h  I  m,' consislln^  of  a  tobacco-box,  furnished 
with  ladle,  tongs,  and  prinUng-ii-on;  aU  mude  either  ofHsilv^r/^ii' 
gokt;  bnd  after  fill  ing' htsiipipiii  with. tohocco,  which .  Kei{uirM  ilt:thi^ 
jtkne ,  |o  be  as  dry  ^&  tiiYdf^» :  to  sic|il;  .thft.  fai^y  of, .  Nicotian,  ^ficMres^ 
he  conime;iced  operations^  and  slowly  puffed  the  smoke  botli^  tncough 
mouth  and  nobtrijs,  .thus  gratifying  two  organs  of  sense  at  Ohcc  Af- 
ter hfe  had  refffehetl  himself  With 'this  exercise,  the  ditiner-hOu«*^of 
eleven  dtaw  on.  lle'ttow  reptikfed  to  some  fashioilable.^ordiiiMrif, 
wiaere  diPQ«rs  1rer0  prepar^  at  ajshiUiiig  a-head;  ^n^  ^hen  hf  ei^ 
tered  Aif^ong  the  assemble^* company »,  hia|firfi  ain)  was  to  assort  hjj 
gentility  by  elbowing. . his  way  to  a  seat  abave  the  equinoctial  of  the 
salt-ceuar.'  If  he  was  sudden tly  bronzed  fdr  (he  purpose ,  lie  dii^- 
played '  his  *conseqt!ten^e  b^y  engroMog  a  Jotible  ehki'e  of  the  Viandk 
«Dd  eoiiversation,.;«iid  oahihiting  svbhffhidenessas  w^uld  not  noiH-bf 
t4))erate4  io  a  cofttflotfy  of  qajei|Jen»j  .i|od  if;  h?  fvfc^ewed.  fhe  i4«l..ftf 
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digesting  cold  ste^i  «fter  dinner,  in  consequence  of  these  cceenlriei- 
iies,  he  knevf  the  precise  line  short  of  a  cartel  at  which  he  might 
^op,  since  M  the  grounds  of  a  duel  had  heen  systematically  announc- 
ed in  the  text-book  of  Vincent  Saviolo.  After  dinner,  cards  were 
introduced ,  at  which  deep  stakes  were  frequently  put  down ,  and 
pipes ,  without  which  a  good  dinner  was  incomplete.  When  the 
hour  of  opening  the  theatre  arrived,  the  horses  of  play-^oers  were 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  ordinary  by  their  grooms,  ted  when  our 
youth  had  entered  the  Globe,  he  ascended  the  stage,  hired  a  stool, 
<and  lighted  a  fresh  pipe,  disposing  himself  the  while  to  display  his 
figure  and  finery  to  the  best  advantage,  if  this  was  not  enough  to 
attract  notoriety,  he  talked  aloud,  and.  railed  at  the  play,  the  actors, 
and  the  author,  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  one  of  Shakspeare*s  moat 
pathetic  scenes ;  and  if  the  audience,  disturbed  by  his  din,  evinced 
their  dislike ,  he  withdrew  with  a  flourish  of  magnificent  contempt 
at  the  plebeians  of  the  pit,  and  went  in  quest  of  other  adventures. 
After  a  day  spent  in  these  or  more  questionable  frivolities^  he  re- 
turned homeward  at  a  comparatively  early  hour  ^  for  to  hear  the 
tsbimes  at  midnight  was  as  yet  neither  safe  nor  common ;  and  while 
;he  picked  his  steps  along  the  dark  and  deserted  streets ,  he  was 
rtliged  to  look  sharply  about  him,  as  the  ■  minions  of  the  moon* 
were  now  abroad  and  busy.  Frequently  his  solitary  career  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  posse  of  the  city  watch,  with  their  partisans  on  their 
shoulders,  their  steps  directed  by  a. single  lantern,  and  at  their  hoMl 
the  constable,  armed  with  his  long  staff  of  oiEce ;  and  as  the  charge 
to  comprehend  «alt  vagrom  men*  seemed  to  bear  hard  upon  the 
case  in  hand,  our- night  wanderer  was  apt  to  he  disagreeably  cathechis- 
ed,  maugre  his  fashion  and  finery,  for  there  were  thieves  abroad  as 
fine  as  himself,  who  robbed   in  silk  and  velvet.— (Vol,  II.  p.  filfi^ 

Not  only  the  gallant,  but  the  citizen,  as  we  now  conceiYe 
ihe  character,  fiirst  appear  on  the  stage  of  English  life  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Formerly,  the  bold  burghecs  had  beeD 
sportsmen  and  soldiers,  as  distinguished  in  either  capacity  as 
England  could  furnish.  In  the  time  of  Fitz-Stephen,  they  were 
-extremely  knowing  in  horse-races,  and  Smithfield  was  the 
Newmarket  of  the  kingdom ;  they  enjoyed  the  eharier  of  Hen^- 
iry  1.,  wbich  entitled  them  *  to  hunt,  as  freely  as  their  an- 
cestors had  done,'  in  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  in  Middlesex, 
or  in  Surrey;  and  followed  the  stag  or  the,  wolf,  in  the  fo- 
i^ests  which  spread  over  Essex  and  Middlesex,  even  to  the  north- 
ern fate  of  thd  city.  In  tibe  reign  of  Henry  1U«,  ikoogb 
the  progress  of  chivalric   usage   had  tended   to   separate'  tte 
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Knigbt  of  geatk  blood  from  tke  Talidnt  Codcney,  more  ibn 
tincUjr  thaa  before ;  yet,  wbile  the  kldgbts  were  practisiDf 
tbe  (oarBameBt,  the  Londoners  '  were  wont  to  display  thek' 
^'skill  in  borsemansbip  by  running  at  the  quintain,  while  a 
*!  peaeock  was  tbe  reward  of  the  victor. '  And  in  much  later 
dayst  though  wolves  were  not«  and  deer  were  scarce,  and  the 
forest,  with  its  remnaftt  of  wild  inbabltants^  bad  shniafc  far. 
away  from  the  gates  of  London ;  yet  the  fields  of  Saint  Giles'* 
or  Islington  often  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  hare  or  stag 
rather  solemnly  pursued  by  a  sleek  pack,  the  property  of  some 
worshspfuV  company,  with  a  sdect  assemblage  of  aMermanii^ 
p^lrsonjRges  as  thrir  heels.     But  *  the  {urogress  of  buUding,  in 

*  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  like  an  inundation;  it  overflowed 

*  the  ancient  fields  and  vacant  spaces,'  within  and  around  the 

*  city  ;.  so  that  tilt-yard,  shooting-ground,  stud  race-cQurses, 
*"  were  covered  with  streets  and  alleys ;   and  thus  active  civiC) 

*  sports  were  of  necessity,    in  a  great  degree,    laid  aside.     Aa 

*  a  substitute  for  these  healthful  exercises,  young  gentlemetf 
'•were  eshorted  to  « labour  in  thesir  chambers  with  poises  of 
<  lead,  1  that  is,  to  exercise  with  the  dumb-bells;  and  tbe  ci- 
'  tizens  now  betook  themselves  on  Sundays,   with  their  wives 

*  and  families,  to  tbe  suburbs  and  villages,  where  they  might 
^  enjoy   cakes  and   ale,    and  the  fresh  breezes  of  tbe  fields. 

*  This  cessation  from  actite  exercises,    combined  with  the  in- 

*  crease    of  loxury,    naturally  produced    ailments   among  the 

*  wealthy,  of  which  their  boisterous  forefathers  bad  been  igno* 
^  rant ;  and  the  gout  (then  emphatically  named  « the  enemy ») 
^  began  to  prevail  among  the  nobility,  and  was  soon  to  des- 
^  cend  among  the  plodding  and  feast-loving  merchants.    These 

*  circumstances,  which  were  unavoidable,  furnished  golden 
*'  themes  for  the  declaimers  and  moralists  of  tbe  day.  «0h, 
">  what  a  wonderful  change  is  this  1 »  cries  Gosson,  in  a  burst 
''of  despair  and  alliteration,  «our  wrestling  at  arms  is  turned. 

*  into  wallowing  in  ladies '  laps ;  our  courage  to  cowardice; 
''  our  running  to  riot ;  Oujp  bows  into  books ;  and  our  darts  into 
^diAesN 

These  trivial  circumstances   point  significantly  to  the  gteat^ 
social  change  of  tbe  era  of  Elizabeth;    tbe  separation  o(  the 
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EUglisk  communitj,  not  into  ranks,  bi^  into  danes*  When 
we- attribute  any  greieit  social  revolntion  like  thia:t»a  particu- 
facr  era,  we  are  of  course  using  language  whidi  is  in  strict- 
ness inaccurate,  and,  we  fear,  a  little  pedantic  also.  Great 
revolutions  in  the  habits  of  men,  such  as  thait  of  which  we 
are*  speaking,  are  of  very  gradual  operation.;  their  beginniiig 
Md  tlteir  end  cannot  be  traced,  as  one  state  of  things  grad«- 
naily  melts  into  another.  '  But  it  is  rather  to  fix  the  circiim- 
stence  itself  belter  in  the  nembry,  that  we  altribate  it  in 
common  language  to  a  particular  reign  or  a  parlicoliir' centu- 
ry ;  meaning  only,  that  the  period  so  descrikod-  wai  one  dur- 
ing which  the  change  in  question  was  pecnKariy  prominent, 
and  its  ])henbmena  most  distinctly  traceable.    .  . 

When  we  look  back  once  more  to. the  Nerhiiin  and  Plan- 
tageiiet  times,  we  see  a  wide  distinctibn  of  tirnks^  but  little  of 
classes' dr  interei$ts.  The  baron  and  ihc  serf '  were  •  almost 
equally  ignorant  and  equally  rude:  their  habitis  of.mvnd,  and 
habits  of  life,  in  kind  almost  the  sarnie.  Strength,  •  and:  feats 
of  strength,'  were  equally  the  things  hdd  iil  greatest  respect 
by  both.  The  solace  which  the  one  found  ill  havekirig,  kunt- 
in^,  &nd  tournaments,  was  found  by  the  other:  in'  poaching, 
quarterstaff,  archery.  Each  knelt  in  perfect  equality  before 
the  altar ';  each  as  willingly  resigned  ]A,  conscience  and  his 
care  for  the  other  world  into  the  band  of  tho  priisst.  Keither 
could  read  ;  ahd  if  the  long  eveningsdf  the  castle  [were  wbiled 
away  by  the  French  minstrel,  the  .  peasants  might  <  equaUy 
be  seen,  at  close  of  day,  grouped  nmiid  the  itinerant  pracli- 
sers  of '  music  or  legerdemain.  Each  >had<  the  same  hopes  and 
apprehensions.  The  bad  season  which  k^educed'  the  labourers 
to  starvation,  curtailed  the  baron*of  his  surplus  expenditure, 
and  made  him  unpleasantly  familiar  with  the  Jew  and  the 
scrivener.  And  there  was  ho  intermediate  class  in  society — no 
third  body,  of  any-  great  importance,  in  the  population.  The 
burghers  of  the  middle  ages  act,  indeed,  a  great  part  in  our 
Constitutional  history,  and  consequently  fill  a  large  place  in 
our  imagination.  But  this  was  in  reality  not  in  consequence 
of  their  numerical  importance  or  their  real  wealth ;  but  simp- 
ly of  the  fact,    that  taxation  was  most  conVeniendy  made  to 
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hSli  apparenliy  and  in  the  first  insianeb;  on  them-^that  u« 
OB  exportable  commodities,  grown  b j  the  agridultifral  produ-' 
cer,  daring  their  passage  through  the  hands  of  the  dealers.' 
Oiir  Biilhors  calculate,  from  the  capitation  retnms^  of  18S7, 
that' out  V>f  a  total  popuiatioh  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  the 
townspeople '  then  innomted'to  170,000,  or 'tittle  more  than' 
fit  'fifteenth— about'^  the  proportibn*  existing  in  Sweden  at  the 
present  day  :  noir  Could  any  malarial- change  have  taken  place* 
in  it,  while  tbe'indbstry'  of  England  consisted  in  raising  ar* 
tides  of  raw  prodncb  for  exportation. 

But  the  sixteenth  century  was  'in  this  as  in  other  rieq^GU 
the  era  of  rapid  and  extraordnikary  change.  'In  fortlier  times, 
England  had  been  dependent  on  foreign  idounlries  for  mahuk^) 
foctwes';  gradually,  (he  coarser  kind  of  fabrics  had  grown  .up 
among  us,  as  we  chiefly  learn  from  a : long  series  of  probibi*- 
ti^e  statutes  passM  agaii^st  impiorlatioJi  from  abroad  ;' but  itisi 
tout  the  first  ti^e,  perhaps,  that  in  tbi&rtigri  of  Heinry  VIII, 
the  cry  fdtr  prohibition  of  *^his  kihd  )seHdi  to  f income  a  natio* 
nal  concern.  Its  firk^dtspiay,  o^  night  iMi  sup^sed>  was  in 
the  form  of  a  riot.  The'  protectionL«eaking  party  proceeded 
to  agitate  after  the  fashion  of  their*  time;  instdid  of  a  n^s- 
paper,  they  hir^d  a  Canon.  Thi  caqon  liiad  in  public  a  'bill 
6t  grievanl^es, '  and  preachcfd  a  semion  oh  an  appropriate  text. 
The  sermon  contained  much  'the  sanie  heads  as  the  leading 
Sttiitle  of  such  a  newspaper  might  exhibit  at'thei  present  day; 
it  set  forth  *  how  this  land  wa9  ^ren-  to  Englisbmeta  ;  and 
*-  &0W,  as  bir^s  defend  -  their  nests,  so  otight  Etagiishmen  to' 
*  cherish  and  'tnafntaiii  themselves,  arid  fo  hurt  and  grietre  alierts 
*[/br  respect  of- their  commdm^^eahh.  *  The  sermon  prbdbcdd 
a  battle-royal,  which  ended  less  bloodily  than  such  oocurrences* 
were  wont  to  do,  in  the  plundering  of  some  foreigners'  hous^ 
es,  and'  the  eventual  hanging  of  the  chairman  of  the'  mono*, 
polists,  together  with  the  payment  of  a  round  sum  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey  ;  and  the  day  was  long  remembered  as  '  Evil  May- 
day,' 151  &.  This  is  one  of  those  little  occurrences  which 
might  well  remain  fixed  in  the  mind  as  indications  of  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era.  From  thenceforward  England 
became  a  manufacturing    nation  ;    and  with  her  manufactures 
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grew  up  (he  meccantile  claas,  didtinci  frbm,  and  of^med  Un 
the  agricultural  interest ;  of  which  the  growth  was  never,  per* 
haps,  so  rapid  and  remarkable  as  fai  Elizabetk's  dajs. 

Bnf  the  same  days  gave  birth  to  another  separalioii  in  (he 
commnnitj,  not  according  to  interests,  nor  strict] j  to  raidiSy 
but  to  habits  and  feelings  *«  Ae  diviaioB  #f  the  mMSB  of  tbe 
people  into  two  sectionii ;  and  the  rise  of  a'  middle  class  out 
of  it.  A  middle  class  is  a  thing  hardly  definable,  so  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  above  and  below  it ;  but  in  its  outset 
it  was  more  defined  than  at  the  present  day ;  for  it  was  se*, 
parated  from  those  above  by  the  as  yet  recognized  line  of 
gentle  birth,  and  from  tbose  below  by  the  more  substantial 
distinction  of  education. 

As  tisere  is  no  phenomenoA  so  marvellous,  and  no  circvm- 
stance  so  eventful,  in  tbe  whole  course  af  history,  as  (he  prtiH 
gress  of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  education,  in  the  six* 
teenth  century-^  in  EngUnd,  to  speak  more  precisely,  finom 
the  reign  of  Bcsiry  VU.  to  the  middle  of  that  of  Elisabeth — 
so  it  is  scarcely  satisfactory  to  our  vanity  to  reflect  on  the 
very  slow  addition  to  that  progress  which  has. been  made  in 
all  the  years  that  have  since  elapsed  {*),  It  is  true  that  in- 
struction has  partially  spread  itself  among  the  mass  of  tbe 
people,  below  the  middle  class  ;  and  in  this  way  we  have  made 
some  advance,  although  scarcely  enough  to  boast  of.  But, 
with  respect  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  themselves,  can 
we  say  that  they  are  much  more  educated  than  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  ?  A  new  direction  has  be^  given  to 
education  in  many  ^particulars.  We  have  discovered  that  much 
which  it  was  then  thought  important  to  know,  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  acquiring ;  W4$  have  saved  much  time  by  the 
invention  of  compendious  processes,  which  lead  more  easily  to 
the  higher  branches  of  exact  sciences ;  but  although  we  have 
deaused,  and  repaired,  and  straightened- many  of  the  channels, 

(')  Wc  are  surprised  to  find  our  authors  korroving  tbe  yerj  superficial  nolioiw  of 
Warlofi,  so  far  as  !•  qiwstion  ^hvlher  *pupuUr  r^Ufalioii  w«r«  farther  eilended,  ai> 
'ilia  dost  of  ike  reign  of  £licabrth,  than  it  «as  «t  the  romiumcemcDt  of  that  of  her 
'father  or  her  grandralher  ;'  and  to  consider  the  former  a  less  reading  age.  They  ad- 
mit the  enormous  multiplication  of  Looks  tu  the  very  next  sentence.  Do  they  befit vo 
that  books  niultipfj  irhilc  readers  dtMinish. 
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k.nMj  be  questMMid  whether  the  stream  i*  moee  copknitthMi 
of  old'^^whether  the  jireportion  of  wVatolaf  he  *  termed  weU<- 
edocated  people,  that  ifl,  frith  the  laleliect  fairly  exercised  hj 
•ducation,  is  greater  at  preMmt  than  it  was  then.  True,  the 
SMW  amount  of  time  and  bihoar  may  now  aeciire  a  greater 
^antlty  of  knowledge  than  it  did  then ;  hvt.  nothing  can  M 
more  follaeiofis  than  to  estimaAe  the  Talue  of  edocatidn  merely 
by  the  amonpt  of  Imowledge  attained.'  It  ie  the  moral  discto 
pline,  the  cnltivation  of  the  faculties,  the  aelf-«>re8pect  prodn- 
eed  by  edneation,  wfaieh  reform  and  ekratemen  and  nations^ 
and,  considering  the  snhjeet  in  thia  fiew,  hwe  we  advanced 
since  the  time  of  EUiahetb  ?  have  we  not  even  in  some  res-r 
peets  fallen  back?  Though  knowledgfi  be  far  more  manifold 
tad  accurate,  is  the  love  of  knowledge  as  general  or  as  ar* 
dent? 

*  We  should  be  greatly  deceived, '   says  Mr.  Hallam,    \  by 
'  acquiescing  in  the  atrange  position  of.  Wartotts  that  the  ^isr 

*  solution  of  the  monasteries  gave  a  j^redt  temporary  check  to 
^the  state  of  letters  in  England.  But  as  a  desire  to  aggra^ 
^  vate,  in  every  possible  respect,  the  supposed  mischief  of  the 
*'  dissolution  of  monasteries,  is  abundantly    manifest   in  many 

*  writers  later  than  Warton,  I  aball  briefly  show  that  men 
*are  deceived,  or  deceive  others,  by  the  equivocal  use  of  the 
*'  word  leaiming.     What  would  Erasmus  have  thought  of  one 

*  who  should,    in  his  days,    have  gravely   intimated  that  tbe 

*  abolition  of  monastic  fouiidations  would  retard  the  progress 
'  of  literature  ? '  What  Mr.  Hallam  here  says  concerning  claa* 
aieal  learning,  is  equally  trde  of  almost  all  useful  and  grace* 
ful  knowledge  :  the  learning  of  the  monks,  as  he  expresses  it, 
was  worse  than  no  learning  at  all.  It  was  very  natural  thaj( 
the  good  and  wise  of  i\M  day,  who  were  not  all  so  well 
qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject  as  Erasmus,  ahouid 
have  uttered  prophecies  of  evil.  It  was  impossible  for  them 
to  foresee  the  nature  of  tbe  change  which  was  working  itself 
out.  When  bppiest  Latimer  complniped  (abovt .  tS50)  ^at 
there  had  been  twenty  ^eara  l>efore*«-i-wheB  Aaebam,  in  the 
same  year,  lamented  the  decay  of  grammar-schools-^they  both 
aaw  the  immediate  and  ay  parent,  evil  onljr,  and  were,  anxious 
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te  applji  a  remedy*.  .Tlurf  did  not  fdUy.  uMbntapid,  peii«iiA, 

that  die  first' step ^ to va#d  the    iiiim<f9e^ieiiti  of  naiilriBd,  -  wbb 

the  entire  removal  loft  that  fluaerable  .natf  ef  .aiiperatitioii,  jaiv 

^on,   and  ahsiurditjr^   wjiieh  passed  bgr  the  .name  of  educatiiM 

in  the  middle  agea — a  system  uAder.  whieh  advanoe  was  ho|ie- 

less^  learning  udioirely.  and!uiiloyed,taiBd  mind  transmitted  to 

mind  nothing  but  the  hrborious  harharism  irhichithad  inha* 

rtted.     That  system,  cliing  'to .  the. SviaUs .like  -  leprosy;     Theie 

was  not  a  monastery.'  which  fell— niiot.a  hall  .ki:  eithmf.unijirer* 

sity  which  was.  deserted  hy  its  so-calM>l5tudeBts-*-withodt  the 

removal  of  sone.poriioD  of  the  itvigbt-  wJiich  centuries  had 

piled  over  the  prostrate  energies  of  man. 

'A  very  cul*ioas  «cMuttl '  )of 'tb«l  ^Ute  of  the  tJmversity  of  Ctin- 
brid^,  in  thereign  of  Edwsicd  Ylrd  ia^coQtaiped  ip  aisernidOi  preached 
in  1550,  by  a  Tbomas  Sener,  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  some  ex- 
tracts from  which  Strype  has  preserved.  « Formerly  there  were,* 
says  Sener,  ■  In  houses  belonging  to  the  University  of*  CanAridge, 
t%o  hundred  students  'of  diVinity,  knany  very  well  learned,  which 
be  all  nowi'clean  gone  :hoiQe,i  and  I. oiaoy.  young  towttrd  seholars^'and 
old  fatherly  doctors,  not  ■  qpfd  of  tl^m  )eft,  Onf  buudre4  also  .of 
another  sort,  thal^  having  rich  friends^  or  being  beneficed  men^did 
live  of  themselves  in  hostels  and  inns,  be  either  gone  away,  or  else 
fain  to  cVeep  into'  colleges ,  and'  pAt  poor  men  from  bare  living. 
These  both  be  aH  g^^ne^  and  a  small  number  of -peer,  ^dly,  diligent 
Atudents  now.realaiiiipg  t^ilyliaiM^^Qiegea^  bt)no^:ablf3  t^  tarry  and 
continue  their  studies  for  lack  of- exhibition  mid  help.ji  The  des- 
cription  which  fullows  of  the  studies  and  mode  .  of  living  of  the 
poorer  .'^nd  more  di*ligebt' student^  ,  ig  very  ihleresh'ng:  « There  be 
divers  there  whiel)  rise  daily  about  four  or '^Ve- of  the  clock  in  the 
nioriiiDgiv  and  fnonv  £ve  .till  six  of' the  clock  use  convnon  prayer; 
with  an;  exhortaJliop  .of  God's  wor4  ^^  P  f <*nm^  -chapel ;  and  froai 
six  until  ten  of. the  clock,  use  ever  either  piiivate  study  or  common 
lectures.  At  ten  of 'the  clock  they  go  to  dinner,  whereas  they  be 
content  wtth- a' peiiny  piete  of  beef'amotjgsb foiir,*  Kkving  a  few  pot- 
tage-made of  )the  broth  of  tllfe  sa^e'bdef.iwiih  aalt  anil  oacmeal,  and 
H^Hhilig  else.  Al^er  this  pleader  dijet,^,  tkfi^  be  either  leafching.  off 
learning  until  five  of  ihe  clock  in  the  evenings  whereas  they  have 
a  supper  not  much  better  than  their  dinner.  Immediately  after 
which  ,  they  go  to'  either  reasoning  in  'problems  or  to  some  other 
atUd^,  Until  it) %«'>AineOt 'feu  of  the  cle^;  and  th^ti,  b^i^g  without 
fires,  ere  .f«iaii'te'walk:or-ruii.  i^  bnd  down 'half  Ian  hcbii,  t6  gets 
heat j in  thfijr  ,jfeet ;if h^u  4bcy. go  to  bed.*!" 


<   t 


This  is  to  ii»  truly  an-  intercvtinf   picture ;    for   in    these 
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few  gcholiM,  poor  tind  di^ourft^ed,  wko  h^  siieceddbd'  th^ 
noi^  nraUitodes  of  the  middle  ages  in  our  §ea(8  of  learning, 
"^e  recognise  the  men  who  were,  in  fact,  regenei^ating  t^e 
world ;  to  their  ringleness  of  purpose,  and  deTotion  to  the 
cause  Df  truth,  we  trace  almost  all  that  is  really  valuable  in 
modem  civilization.  What  a  contrast  between  them  and  the 
thirty  thoifsand  wrangling  barbarians «-- Greeks  and  Trojans, 
Bcotists  and  Thomists-*-who  swarmed  at  Oxford  in  the  begin* 
ni^  of  the  fourteenth  century  ?  And  in  this  circumstance 
our  authors  might  have  seen  the  explanation  of  the  fact, 
which  they  seem  to  regard  as  paradoxical, — that  *  the  whole 
of  this  period  *  (the  sixteenth  ceiitury)    *  deserves  the   epitbct 

*  of  a  learned  age  ;  nothwitlistanding  the  slate  of  the  schools 
*and  universities,  and  of  what  are  called  the  learned  profe»- 

*  sions. '  It  was  through  the  temporary  decline  6f  thie  schools, 
universities,  and  professions,  such  as  they  had  been,  that  the 
age  was  enabled  to  become  a  learned  one.  This  is  a  point 
on  which  we  are  the  more  anxious  that  well'^informed  and 
clear-sighted  writers  should  speak  out,  in  more  distinct  terms 
than  has  of  late  been  done,  perhaps  even  by  Mr.  Hallam  him- 
self ;  because  there  is  among  us  a  kind  of  sentimental  hanker- 
ing after  the  recollections  of  the  middle  ages,  even  in  those 
points  in  which  they  used  to  be  reputed  most  deficient — phi- 
losopby  and  education.  We  cannot  see,  in  those  deficiencies; 
the  mere  imperfections  incident  to  all  zealous  aspirations  after 
truth.  The  middle  ages  had  their  own  system  of  moral  and 
intellectual  instruction,  and  by  it  their  admirers  must  stand  or 
fall.  That  system  was  either  right,  or  it  was  miserably  wrong, 
as  to  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  subject—- the  principles  of 
mental  development.  It  substituted  conformity  for  truth,  as 
an  object ;  restraint  for  self-restraint  and  self*respect,  as  a 
discipline.  As  the  Greeks  of  the  classic  age  erred  in  too  ex* 
dusively  teaching  the  mind-  to  rely  on  its  own  independent 
majesty,  and  inculcating  self-control ,  not  as  matter  of  prin- 
ciple but  of  wisdom  «^  an  error  which  rendered  institutions, 
and  society  itself,  shortlived,  but  developed  for  a  time  to  an 
unequalled  degree  the  powers  and  excellences  of  manV  na* 
ture-^so  the  church,    in  the  long  centuries  of  her  sway,*  fell 
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into  the  opposite  error  of  etkfopeing  inslead  of  teacAoiig  obe- 
^die&ce ;  compelling  mea  to  abnegate  their  judgment  and  their 
will,  instead  of  directing  where  to  distrust  and  control  theoA; 
a  system  under  which  institutions  lived  on,  while  man  was 
dwarfed  into  moral,  insignificance.  Every  thing  h^s  its  place 
in  the  order  of  Providence  ;  and  doubtless  this  retardation  of 
mental  improvement  for  many  centuries,  was  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  great  scheme  of  this  world's  government ;  but 
we  are  not  bound  to  respect  the  engines  through  which  ii 
was  effected,  any  more  than  to  reverence  the  ^ourge  of  God 
in  Attila  or  Napoleon. 

But  to  "return  once  more  to  a  subject  from  which  we  have 
wandered  very  widely  in  this  rambling  disquisition*  it  seems 
undeniable  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  labouring  body  of 
the  people«^that  which  we  set  out  by  examining--*was  getting 
rather  worse  than  better,  during  this  era  of  such  unexampled 
advance  in  other  respects.  The  ^  golden  age  of  Queen  Bess ' 
was  any  thing  but  golden,  we  fear,  to  the  peasantry  of  Eng- 
land. Many  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this ;  indeed  few 
facts  in  economical  history  are  better -ascertained,  or,  on  the 
whole  ,  more  satisfactorily  accounted'  for.  The  constant  fall 
in  the  value  of  money  was  one — for  usage  goes  for  much  in 
fixing  the  rate  of  all  contracts,  at  least  for  a  time-;  and  con- 
sequently the  rise  of  money  wages  followed  slowly  and  irre- 
gularly the  rise  of  prices.  A  more  important  one  was  the 
gradual  conversion  of  the  class  of  yeomanry— occupiers  of  small 
farms  at  low  fixed  rents  or  services,  and  consequently  in  one 
sense  part-proprietors  of  the  soil ,  as  we  have  shown  before 
•—  into  farmers  at  rackrent ,  and  day  labourers  ;  —  a  change 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  prevent  in  any  country,  without 
checking,  at  the  same  time,  the  growth  of  opulence  and  civi- 
lization ;  and  which  cannot  happen  without  much  temporary 
suffering,  perhaps  without  a  permanent  worsening  of  the  con- 
dition of  some  part  of  the  people  -.  for  it  never  has  been  shown 
-^it  cannot  be  shown-^that  the  enormous  increase  of  surplus 
wealth  which  follows  the  change ,  benefits  the  hands  which 
produce  it.  Each  state  of  society  has  its  evils.  The  small 
yeomen  of  England  in  the  middle  ages  were  slovenly  culiiva- 
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tors ;  they  oAen  fell  into  'want  from  carelessness,  or  into  extreme 
distress  from  temporary  scarcity.  They  were  a  race  among; 
whom  improrement  in  habits -took  place  very  slowly.  But, 
on  the  whole,  in  the  enjoyment  of  physical  comfort,  no  less 
than  in  that  of  the  jew^l  independence ,  theirs  was  probably 
a  superior  condition  to  that  of  landless  labourers,  even  in  the 
most  advanced  and  opulent  oommwiities.     '  The  average.  pric« 

*  of  an  acre  of  land  was,  towardts  the  dose  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 

*  about  twice  what  it  had  been  half  a  century  earlier,'  while 
rtal  wages  had  certainly  foilen  in  the  ihtei'val.  Pauperism 
had  perhaps  increased  ;.  crime,  we  suspect,  had  diminished., 
notwithstanding  the  facts  adduced  by  our  aathors^t  the  closer 
of  their  second  volame ,  from  which  ,   they  say,  *  it  will  be 

*  perceived  that  the  « merry  England*  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
*'was,  in  some  respects,  rathet*  a  terrible  country  to  live  in/ 
But  crime  is  not  always  the  barometer  of  the  physical  well* 
being  of  a  people*  It  is  noticed  as  a  curious  fact,  that  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First ,  while  drinking  had  become  a 
much  more  prevalent  vice  among  the  higher  classes,  ^  the  com-' 

*  mon  people  had  become  more  temper^ite  than  formerfy ;  but, 

*  adds  Stow  to  this  assertion,   it  was  not  from  abstinence  but 

*  necessity,  ale  and  beer  being  small j  and  wines  above  their 

*  reach/     ,  , 

It  is  perhaps  more  amusing  than  profitable,  to  theorize  on' 
a  subject  so  difficult  to  be  accurately  estimated,  as  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  quantity  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  labouring 
elasses  in  our  commonify ;  but,  as  far  as  such  speculations  ca» 
be  formed,  we  ar,e  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  agricukurak 
labourers  (still  the  mass  of  the  people)  had  reached  the  lowest 
point  in  their  condition,  generally  speaking,  by  the  end  of  the^ 
period  which  we  are  now  considering;  and  that  the  long  space- 
of  time  which  elapsed  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  the  ac- 
cession of  JQeorge  111.,  at  which  this  history  terminates,  waa 
marked,  in  general,  by  increasing  prosperity  for  them  as  well 
as  the  other  classes.  Some  who  have  entertained  the  same 
o)Knion,'have  attributed  this  gradual  improvement  to  the  poor-. 
Ia#8  ;  lind  although  we  may  thmk  thai  their  effects  have  beea 
much  exaggerated,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  Ihej 


formerlj  AdoQinisitered,  they  checked  the  undue  increase  of  po- 
pulation in  particular  spots.  If  we  were  indined  to  fix  upoA 
any  particular  period  as  represeiitiiif  the  happy  age  of  OM 
EaflandT-'  which  slill  the  most  uncertain  age  apj^iy'-^  per- 
haps the  reign  of  George  II.,  as  Mr.  Hallan  ohserves,  would 
as  nearly  fulfii  the  requisites  as  any.  There  was  then  a  sin- 
gularly long  and  continuous  succession  of  good  seasons,  together 
with  a  steady  increase  of  etnptoyment ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  thiat  real  wages,  according  to  Mr.  Halthus's  estimate^  were 
higher  in  amount  than  at  any  otiber  time  since  the  fifleenlli 
<;entury.  There  was  neither  civil  war  nor  tnniult  to  rulDe  the 
general  coaiposure  ;  there  was  no  rapidly  increasing  population 
of  artisans,  with  its  turbulence  and  inunorality ;  numhersw^ie 
augmenting  very  slowly,  and  so  as  not  to  outrun  employtnent. 
Our  authors ,  adopting  the  pictures  drawn  by  Fielding  and 
others,  appear  to  imagine  that  it.  was  a  period  of  much  disorder 
and  irregularity  in  the  poUce  of  the  country.  We  question 
the  fact  K  and  believe  that ,  if  future  observers  irere  to  take 
their  premises  from  such  revelations,  for  inslanee,  as  tjhose  of 
the  recent  '  Constabulary  Force  Committee,'  they  ^ould  como 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  own  was  quite  a6  bad.  Crimes  of 
violence  were  much  rarer  than  in  earlier  times ;  crimes  against 
property  were  little  known  in  many  parts ;  and  were  far  indeed 
from  having  attained  to  that  frigtitful  muUipIicKlion  whkh 
has  characlierized  our  own.  It  was  a  breatbing4inie  between 
two  periods  of  storm — an  age  in  which  there  was  little  of  ex- 
citement, little  of  strong  popular  agitattoi^  -.  fanaticism  was  at 
i^est  ior  a  season  ,  tod  dreams  of  politiaal  regeneraition  were 
only  prematurely  born  in  the  bratfis  of  a  few  prophetie  vision- 
aries. To  many,  such  limes  present  no  pleasant  reti^ospect — 
appearing  dead,  apathetic,  slothful ;  and  wanting  altogether  in 
that  earnestness  and  zeal  in  which  alone  they  find  the  true 
exercise  of  the  human  faculties.  In  our  view,  they  are  bieesed 
periods  of  calm,  peculiarly  suited  for  the  growth  of  the  house- 
hold virtues  of  order,  subordination  ,  and  praDiical  religion ; 
and  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  thai  the  seeds  oC  tbofe  sterling 
fualities,  which  alone  elm. carry  ^  nation  if iumphimt^  tthrongh 
tines  of  greater  trial,  may  take   root  and  tbrive.  .Called  to 
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take  our  pari  in  tlie  confliets  of  a  mort  eager  age,  and  with- 
out nnderraluing  iU  peculiar  advantages,  it  is  not  alwaya  with- 
out envy,  we  confess  it,  that  we  look  to  this  portion  of  the 
pastji  Au4  feel  sometimes  tempted  to  exchange  all  our  refine* 
ment  and  luxury,  all  our  vast  wealth,  and  outward  civilization 
-— naj)  even  the  opulence  of  imagination  exhihited  in  our  era, 
and  the  ardour  of  purpose  which  belongs  to  it — for  the  quiet 
industry,  the  rude  plenty,  the  tasteless  hahits  and  unpoetical 
cast  of  thought  of  the  first  Brunswick  reigns.  But  there  is, 
undouhtedly,  much  to  set  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance  ; 
and,  after  all,  we  witt  leave  the  case  le  the  reader  in  the  lan- 
guage in  which  our  authors  sum  up  the  results  of  their  pro- 
tracted labours ,  although  .we  do  not  entirely  agree  with  it 
throughout : — 

*  We  look  at  it,*  ( the  state  of  society  in  any  past  age)  *  only,  as 
it  were,.tli  rough 'SO  manv  long  narrow  tubes  irregularly  disposed, 
which  permit  us  to  sec  through  each  of  them  little  more  than  the 
small  insulated  portion  of  the  field  that  chances  to  be  directly  op- 
positetoit.  Doubtless,  what  is  strictly  and  distinctively  to  be  called 
civiliutYoii,  ))&s  now  been  carried  to  a  very  eoasiderably  higher  point 
in  this  €4Mintry  than  it  bad  arrived  at  by  the  mkldle  of  the  last  cen* 
tury;  that  is  to  say,  along  with  a  greatly  improved  condition  of  all 
material  and  mechanical  arrangements  ,  the  moral  doininion  of  law 
and  order  is  more  firmly  established;  crimes  of  Tiolence,  and  violence 
in  every  sli^pe,  have  diminished  ;  human  life  has  come  to  be  held 
on  all  hands  in  higher  estimotion  ;  great  economical  irrctgularities, 
such  as  Hamioes  a«d  pestilences,  have  been  much  reduced  in  frequency 
and  severity ;  the  general  rate  of  mortality  has  been  lessened ;  in 
short,  the  whole  system  of  circulation  upon  which  our  existence  as 
a  community  depends  ,  has  been  brought  to  act  botW  with  more 
Areedom  and  more  efficiency.  But  our  existence  as  a  comaMiiiity^  is 
R  difierent  thing  from  our  existence  either  as  individuab  or  families; 
and  an  advance  in  civilization  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing  with 
advance  either  in  happiness  or  virtue.  It  does  not  even  follow,  as 
a  matter  of  course ,  that ,  with  a  more  submissive  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  with  actually  a  lower  amount  of  what  the  law  calls  crisie,' 
(the  authors  must  mean- this  bypothetically,  we  suppose,]  <  we  Ara, 
*in  a  more  healthy  condition,  either  socially  or  politically.  With 
less  crime  there  may  be  more  vicej  the  spirit  of  legality,  to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  the  theologians,  may  have  weakened  the  spirit  oF  li- 
berty. At  the  same  time,  while  it  is  but  fair  to  the  past  to  keep 
these  ]^ossibUilies  in  mind ,  it  would  be  ifao  most  fatal  of  all  errara 
to  asntano  that  liberty  and  order,  civilizalian  and  jnoral^ty,  might 
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ii61'b)1  exist  in  the  highest  degrees  toother  and  in  harmonj.  And 
certainly,  id  the  case  immediately  before  us*>^the  comparison  between 
our  present  condition  and  that  of  our  ancestors  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  last  century  — it  would  be  very  difGcult  to  show  that  the  higher 
degree  of  morality  and  liberty  really  went  along  with  the  lower 
degree  of  eivilization  and  order /-^ (Vol.  IV.  p.  856.) 

(bducbumb  nBynw.) 


THE  TOWER  OP  LAHNECK : 

A   HOMANCe. 


Amongst  the  many  castled  crags  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  is  the  ruin  of  Lahneck,  perched 
on  a  conical  rock,  close  to  'that  beautiful  little  river  the  Labn. 
The  Castle  itself  is  a  venerable  fragment,  ^with  one  ioAy  tower 
rising  far  above  the  rest  of  the  building — a  characteristie 
feature  of  a  feudal  stronghold — being  in  fact  the  Observatory 
of  the  Robber-Baron,  whence  he  watched,  not  the  motions  of 
the  healvenly  bodies,  but  the  movements  of  such  earthly  ones 
as  might  aflbrd  him  a  booty,  or  threaten  hiin  with  an  assault. 
And  truly,  Lahneck  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  an 
order  of  Teutonic  Knights — exactly  matching  in  number  the 
famous  band  of  Thieves  in  the  Arabian  Tale. 

However,  when  the  sun  sets  in  a  broad  blaie  behind  the 
heights  of  Capelles,  and  (he  fine  ruin  of  Stoltenfels  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Rhine,  its  last  rays  always  linger  on 
the  lofty  towers  of  Lahneck.  Many  a  time,  while  standing  rod 
in  hand  on  one  or  other  of  the  brown  rocks  which,  narrowing 
the  channel  of  the  river,  form  a  smell  rapid,  very  favourable 
to  the  fisherman  -  many  a  time  have  I  watched  the  rich  warm^ 
light  burning  beaconlike  on  the  very  summit  of  that  solitary 
tower,  whilst  all  the  river  lay  beneath  in  deepest  shadow, 
save  the  golden  circles  that  marked  where  a  fish  rose  to  the 
surface,   or   the  bright   coruscations   made  by  the  soreaming 
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««raUow  as  U  spMlively . dipped  itA  wingia  the  dusky  waler, 
like  a  fay  fciend  bieakuag  in  oa  the  doody  reveries  of  a 
mopdy  mind.  And  as  these  natural  lights  faded  away,  the 
artifieial  ones  of  the  village  of  Lahnsteia  began  to  twinkle—^ 
ihe  glowing  vrindows  of  Duquel'4  hospitable  pavilion,  espe- 
cially, throwing  across  the  stream  a  series  (>f  dancing  reflections 
that  shone  ihe  brighter,  for  the  sombre  shadows  of  a  massy 
cluster  of  acacias  in  the  tavern-garden.  •  Then  the  myriads  of 
chafers,  taking  to  itring  filled  the  air  with  droning — whilst 
the  lovely  fireflies  with  their  fairy  lamps  began  to  flit  across 
my  homeward  path,  or  hovered  from  osier  to  osier,  along 
the  calm  waterside.  But  a  truce  to  these  personal  reminis- 
cences. 

It  was  ofti  a  fime  afternoon,  towards  the  dose  of  May,  18M« 
that  two  ladies  began  slowly  to  climb  the  Wiliding  pdth  whifih 
leads  through  a  wild  shrubbery ; to  the  ruined  Castle  of  Lahneck. 
They  were  unaccompanied  by  any  person  of  the  other  sex  ; 
but  such-  rambles  are  less  perilous  for  unprotected  females  in 
that  country  than  in  our  own — aad  they  had  enjoyed  sevieral 
similar  excursions  without  accident  or  ofience.  At  any  rale, 
to  judge  from  their  leisure  steps,  and  the  cheer/ul  tone  of 
Uieir  voices,  they  apprehended  no  more  danger  than .  might 
accrue  to  a  gauze  or  a  ribbon  from  an  overhanging  branch 
or  a  stray  bramble.  The  steepaess  of  the  ascent  forced  them 
occasionally  to  halt  to  take  breath,  but  they  stopped  quite  as 
frequently  to  gather  the  wild  flowers,  and  especially  th^ 
sweet  valley  lilies,  there  so  abundant,  to  look  up  at^  the  time-^ 
stained  Ruin  from  a  new  point,  or  to  oomment  on  the  beau-t 
ties  of  the  scenery. 

The  elder  of  the  ladies  spoke  in  £nglish,  to  which  her 
companion  replied  in  the  same,  language,,  but  .with  a  foijeiga 
accent  and  occasional  idioms,  that  belonged  to  another  toagueu 
In  fact  she  was  a  native  of  Germany,  wh^'ioas  ihe  other t  wag 
one  of  those  ipany  thousands  of  British  travellers '  whom  thd 
long  peace,  the  steamboat,  and  the  poetry  of  Byron  \mik 
tempted  to  visit  the  '*  blue  and  arrowy  "  river.  Both,  were 
young, .  handfpme,  and  accomplished  ;  but  the  Fraulein  Von  B. 
was  unmarried  ;  whilst  Mrs.  — — —  was  a  wife  and  a  mother. 
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and  ^iih  her  husband  and  her  two  chiMren;  had  occapied 
for  some  ^^.eeks  a  temporary  home  within  the  watts  of  Co^ 
Menz.  It  was  in  this  oitj  that  a  friendship  had  been  formed 
between  the  German  Girl  and  the  fair  Islander — the  gentle 
pair  who  were  now  treading  so  freelj  and  fearlessly  under 
the  .walls  of  a  Castle  where  womanly  beauty  might  formerly 
ha^e  ventured  as  safely^as  the  doe  near  the  den  of  the  lion. 
But  those  days  are  happily  gone  by — the  dominion  of  Brute 
Force  is  over— and  the  Wild  Baron  who  doomed  his  victims 
to  the  treacherous  abyss,  has  dropped  into  an  Oubliette  as 
deep  as  his  own. 

At  last  the  two    ladies  gained  the  summits  of  the  mountain, 
and  for  some  minutes  stood  ^till  and  silent,  as  if  entranced  by  the 
beauty    of  the   scene    before  them.     There  are  elevations  at 
which   the  roind  loses  breath  as  well  as  the  body — and  pants 
too  thickly  with  thought  upon  thought  to  find  ready  utterance. 
This  was   especially  the  case  with  the  Englishwoman,  whose 
cheek   flushed,   wbile   her  eyes  glistened  with  tears ;   for  the 
souKis  touched  by  beauty  as  well  as  melted  by  kindness,  and 
here  Nature  was  lavish  of  both — at  once  charming,  cheering, 
and  refreshing  her  with  a*  magnificent  prospect,  the  brightest 
of  sunshine,    and    the   balmiest  air.     Her  companion,  in  the 
meantime,  was  almost  as  taciturn,  merely  uttering  the  names 
of  the  places— Ober-Lahnstein^-Capelles — Stolzenfels-^Nieder- 
Lahnstein — St.     John's    Chnreh-^to    which    she    successively 
pointed  with  her  little  white  finger.     Following  its  direction, 
the   other,,  lady   slowly    turned  round,  till  her  eyes  rested  on 
the   Castle   itself,   but   she    was   too   near  to  see  the  ruin  to 
advantage,    and   her  neck  ached  as  she  strained  it  to  look  up 
at  the  lofty  tower  which  rose  almost  from  her  feet.    Still  she 
continued   to   gase   upward,    till  her  indefinite  thoughts  grew 
into  a  wish  that  she  could  ascend  to  the  top,  and  thence,   as 
if  suspended  in  air,  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole 
horison.     It  was   with  delight,  therefore,  that  on  turning  an 
angle   of  the  wall  she  discovered  a  low  open  arch  which  ad- 
mitted her  to  the  interior,   where,    after  a  little  groping,   she 
perceived   a  flight  of  stone  steps,  winding,   as  far  as  the  eye 
could  trace,  up  the  massy  walls. 
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The  sta»eai6,  however,  looked  very  texk,  or  rather  4inMl« 
after  the  brighl  sitashine  ahe  had  just  flfviUed,  but  the  vfhim 
of  the  Eloment,  the  apirit  of  advefiture  ^d  curioiaty,  indueed 
her  to  proceed,  although  her  eompanion  whowasoiore  phlegf 
matic,.  started  seyeral  difficulties  and  doubts  as  to  the  pcadlh 
cahiUtj  of  the  aseent.  There  vei^,  however,  no  obstacles  to 
surmount  beyond  the  gloom,  some  trifling  heaps  of  r:Qbbishf 
and  the  fatigue  of  mounting  so  many  gigantic  steps.  But  this 
weariness  was  richly  tepaid,  whenever  through  an  occasional 
loophole  sbe  oajughta  aamp.te  of  the  bright  blue  sky «  and  which 
like  samples  in  general ,  appeared  of  a  far  more  intense  m4 
beauUful  colour  than  any  she  had  ever  seen  in  the  whole  piece. 
No,  never  had  heaven  seemed  so  heavenly, -or  earth  so  lovelyi 
or  water  so  clear.,  and  pure,  as  through  those  narrow  aper- 
tures—rsever  had  she  seen  any  views  so  chasmingas  those 
ex<tuisiie  snatches  of  landscape^  framed  by  the  massive  masonry 
into  little  oahinet  pictures  of.  a  few  inches  squdre— so  smalH 
indeed,  thai  the  two  friends,  prsssed  cheek  to  cheek,  could 
only  behold  them  with  one  eye  apildoef  .The  Sn|^A woman 
knew  at  least  a  dozen  of  such-  tableaux,,  to  be  seen  'through 
particular  loopholes  in  certain  angles  of  the  walls  of  Coblerft 
but  these  « pictures  of  the  Lahneck  gallery, »  as  she  termed 
them,  transc€9ided  them  all !  Nevertheless  it  cost  her  a  sigh 
to  reflect  how  many  forlorn  captives,  languishing  perhaps 
within  those  very  walls,  had  been  conflned  to  such  glimpses 
of  the  world  without — nay,  whose  ^very  prospect  on  this  side 
the  grave,  had  been  framed  in  stone «  But  such  thoughta  soon 
pass  away  from  the  minds  of  the  young,  the  healthy,  an4 
the  happy,  and  the  next  moment  Ube'fstir  moralist  was  chal- 
lenging the  echoes  to  join  with  her  in  a  favonrite  air.  Now 
and  then  indeed  the  song  ahrnptly  stopped,  or  the  voice  qua- 
-vered  ,on  a  wrong  note,  as  a  fragment  o&inortar  rattled  down 
to  the  basement,  or  it  disturbed  bat  rustled  from  its  lurkingr 
plaee,  or  the  air  breathed  through  a  crevice  with  a  sound  so 
like  the  human  sigh,  as  to  revive  her  melancholy  fancies. 
But  these  were  transieni  terrors,  and  only  gave  rise  to  peals 
of  light-hearted  merriment,  that  w«re  mocked  bj  laughhig 
Toiees  from  each  angle  of  the  wells. 

VOL.  n.  04 
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•  At  last  the  taikonia  asoentVag  aaCriy  aMoinplMiad,  aftd  the 
two  friends  stood  togfther  on  the  top  of  Ae  tower,    drewiag 

•  long,  deHciooB  bt«ath  of  the  fredi  free  air.  For  a  tioie 
thej  were  both  denied  to  bttndBeM  hj  the  sudden  change 
from  gloom  to  sunshine,  as  well  as  ditxjr  from  the  unaccus- 
tomed height ;  but  these  eftcts  soon  wore  off,  and  the  whole 
splendid  panorama, — variegated  with  monntains,  valleys,  Tocfc*, 
castles,  chapels,  spires,  towns,  villages^  vineyards,  com»fieUa, 
forests,  and  rivers^  was  revealed  to  the  delighted  sense.  As 
the  English-woman  had  anticipated,  her  eye  could  now  travel 
unimpeded  round  the  entire  horiron,  which  it  did  again  and 
again  and  again,  while  her  lips  kept  repealing  all  Che  super- 
latives of  admiration. 

•  It  is  mine  Fadeiiand,»  murmured  the  German  girl  with  a 
natural  tone  of  trinmpfa  in  the  beauty  of  her  native  country. 

•  Speak  —  did  I  not  well  to  persuade  you  to  here,  by  litde 
bits,  and  little  bits,  instead  of  a  stop  at  Horoheim*?* 

•  You  did  indeed,  my  dear  Amanda.  Such  a  noble  prospect 
would  well  repay  a  much  longer  walk. » 

^  Look  ! — see^-dere  is  Rhense-*and  de  Marxberg  •— but  the 
finger  was  pointed  ih  vain,  for  the  eyes  it  would  have  guided 
continued  to  look  in  the  opposite  direction  across  the  Lahn. 

•  Is  it  possible,    from  here,*   inquired   the  EngllshwottiaA, 

•  to  see  Coblenz?» 

Instead  of  answering  this  question,  the  Gennan  giii.  looked 
up  archly  in  the  speaker's  face,  and  then  smiling  and  nodding 
her  head,  said  slily,  -Ah,  you  do  think  of  a  somebody  at 
home  I » 

•  I  was  thrnUng  of  him  indeed,*  replied  the  other,  •and 
regi^tting  that  he  is  not  at  this  moment  by  my  side  to  enjoy —  • 

She  stopped  short  —  far  at  that  instant  a  tremendous  peal% 
as  of  the  nearest  tbunder,  shook  the  tower  to  its  very  foun- 
dation." The  German  shrieked,  and  the  ever  ready  «Aci 
6ottr»  burst  from  her  quivering-  lips ;  but  the  Englishwoman 
neither  stirred  nor  spoke,  though  her^cheek  turned  of  the  hue 
of  death.  8om«  minds  are  much  more  apprehensive  than 
otters,  and  hers  was  unusually  quick  in  its  conclasions,--*the 
thought  passed  from  cause  to  consequence   with  the  rapidky 
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tt  the  Toltiiie  ^^afk.  Ere  Ibe  souad  had.  done  ruiiib]uig»  ahe 
^knew  the  nature  of  the  calamily  as  diflinctlj  as  if  an  evilapn 
rit  had  whispered  it  in  her  ear,  NeTerlbdeas^  an'irresiatihle 
ia^iulse,  that  dreadful  attraction  whieh  draws  us  in  spite  of 
ourselves  to  look  on  what  is  horrible  and  approach  to  the 
yery  verge  of  danger,  impelled  her  to  seek  the  very  sight  she 
most  feared  to  encounter.  Her  mind  indeed  recoiled,  b«t  her 
Kmbs,  as  by  a  volition  superior  to  her  own,  dragged  her 'to 
the  brink  of  the  abyss  she  had  prophetically  painted,  where 
the  reality  presents  itself  with  a  startling  resemblance  to  the 
ideal  picture. 

Yes,  there  yawned  thart  dark  chasm,  unfathomable  by  the 
human  eye,  a  great  gulf  fixed*^perhaps  eternally  fixed — be- 
tween hesseif  and  the  earth,  with  all  it  contained  of  most  dear 
and  precious  to  the  heart  of  a  wife  and  a  mother.  Three — 
only  the  three  uppermost  steps  of  the  gigantic  staircase  still 
remained  in  their  place ;  and  after  an  interval  which  indicated 
the  frightful  depth  they  had  to  plumb,  these  also  plunged  iota 
the  dreary  void,  and  reached  the  bottom  with  a  crash  that 
was  followed  by  a  roll  of  hollow  echoes  from  the  subter- 
ranean' vaults  I 

As  the  sound  ceased,  the  Englishwoman  turned  away  with 
a  gasp  and  a  visible  shudder  from  the  horrid  cha^m.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  had  mastered  a  mechanical 
fciclination  to  throw  herself  after  the  falling  mass — an  impulse 
very  commonly  induced  by  the  unexpected  descent  of  a  largjEi 
kody  from  our  own  level.  But  what  had^he  gained?  Per-r 
haps  but  a  more  lingering  and  horrible  fate — a  little  more 
time  to  break  her  heart  in — so  many  more  wretched  hours  to 
lament  for  her  lost  treasures-^her  cheerful  home— her  married 
felicity— her  maternal  joys,  and  to  look  with  unavailing  yearn* 
ings  towards  Coblenz.  But  that  sunny  landscape  had  become 
intolerable ;  and  she  hastily  closed  her  eyes  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  bands.  Alas !  she  only  beheld  the  more  vividly 
the  household  images,  and  dear  familiar  faces  that  distractingly 
associated  the  happiness  of  the  past  with  the  misery  of  the 
present  —  for  out  of  the  very  sweetness  of  her  life  came  in* 
tenser  hlttemess,   and  from  its  brighleat   phases  an  exAremer 
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darkness,  eyen  as  the  smiling  valley  beneatb  her  had  changed 
into  that  of  the  Shadow  of  Death !  The  Destroyer  had  indeed 
assumed  altnost  a  ytsible  presence,  and  like  a  poor  trembling 
bird,  conscious  of  the  stooping  falcon,  the  devoted  victim  sank 
down  and  cowered  on  the  hard,  cold,  rugged  roof  of  the  fa- 
tal Tower! 

The  German  girl,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  thrown  herself 
en  her  knees  and  with  her  neck  at  full  stretch  over  the  low 
parapet,  looked  eagerly  from  east  to  west  for  succour — hut 
from  the  mill  up  the  stream  to  the  ferry  d6wn  iielow,  along 
the  road  on  either  side  of  the  river,  she  could  not  descry  a 
living  object.  Yes^-*no*«*yes — there  was  one  on  the  mountain 
itself,  movjng  among  the  brushwood,  ^nd  even  approaching 
the  castle ;  closer  he  came — and  closer  yet,  to  the  very  baae 
of  the  Tower.  But  his  search,  whatever  it  was,  tended  earths 
wards,  for  he  never  looked  up. 

« Here  I^^come  I— »gleich  I — quick  I  •  and  the  agitated  speaker 
hurriedly  beckoned  to  her  companion  in  misfortune  — « we 
must  make  a  cry  both  togeder,  and  so  loud  as  we  can,>  and 
setting  the  example  she  raised  her  voice  to  its  utmost  pitch; 
but  the  air  was  so  rarified  that  the  sound  seemed  feeble  even* 
to  herself. 

At  any  rate  it  did  not  reach  the  figure  below — nor  would 
a  far  louder  alarm,  for  that  figure  was  little  Kranz,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  boy  of  Lahnstein,  .who  was  gathering  bunches  ef 
the  valley-lilies  for  sale  to  the  company  at  the  inn.  Accord- 
ingly after  a  desultory  ramble  round  the  ruins  he  descended 
to  the  road  and  slowly  proceeded  along  the  waterside  towards 
the  ferry,  where  he  disappeared. 

m  Lieber  Gott !  •  exclaimed  the  poor  girl ;  « it  is  too  far  to 
make  one  hear ! » 

So  saying  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  with  her  white  hand- 
kerchief kept  waving  signals  of  distress,  till  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion her  arms  refused  their  office.  But  not  one  of  those 
pleasure^parties  so  frequent  on  fine  summernlays  in  that  fa- 
vourite valley  had  visited  the  spot.  There  was  a  Kirch- Weih 
at  Neundorf ,  down  the  Rhine,  and  the  holiday nmakers  had  all 
proceeded  with  their  characteristic  uniformity  in  that  direction. 
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•  Dete  is  nobodj  at  all,*  said  the  German,  dropping  ber 
arms  and  head  in  ntter  despondence,  •  not  one  t6  s^  us ! « 

« And  if  there  were, »  added  a  hollow  Yoice,  « what  hiimav 
help  could  avail  us  at  this  dreadful  height  ? » 

The  truth  of  this  reflection  was  awfully  apparent ;  but  whv 
when  life  is  at  stake  can  resign  hope,  or  its  last  tearful  con- 
tittgencj  though  frail  as  a  spider's  thread  encumbered  with' 
dewdrops? 

The  German,  in  spite  of  her  misgiying,  resumed  her  watch;' . 
till  after  a  long,  wearj,  dreary  hour,  a  solitary  figure  issued 
froita  a  spot  hut  a  little  lower  down  on  the 'opposite  side  of  the 
Lahn,  and  stepping  into  a  boat  propelled  it  to  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  It  was  one  of  the  poor  ^shermen  who  rented  the 
water,  and  rowing  directly  to  the  rapid,  he  made  a  cast  or 
two  with  his  net,  immediately  within  the  reflection  of  thi^ 
Castle.  But  he  was  too  distant  to  hear  the  cry  that  appealed 
to  him,  and  too  much  absorbed  in  the  success  or  failure  of 
his  peculiar  lottery  to  look  aloft.  Like  the  deaf  and  dumb 
boy  he  passed  on — but  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  gradu** 
ally  disappeared. 

«It  will  never  be  seen!*  ejaculated  the  German  girl,  again 
dropping  her  arm — a  doubtful  prophecy,  however,  for  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  Rhenish  steamboat  crossed  the  mouth 
of  the  lesser  river,  and  probably  more  than  one  telescope  was 
pointed  to  the  romantic  ruin  of  Lahneck.  But  the  distance 
was  great,  an^  even  had  it  been  less,  the  waving  of  a  white 
handkerchief  would  have  been  taken  for  a  merry  or  a  friendly 
ffalute. 

In  the  meantime  the  steamboat  passed  out  of  sight  behind 
the  high  ground  ;  but  the  long  streamer  of  smoke  was  still 
visible,  like  a  day-meteor,  Swiftly  flying  along  and  in  a  di- 
rection that  made  the  English-woman  stretch  out  her  arms 
after  the  fleeting  vapour  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  sensible  to 
human  supplication. 

« It  is  gone  also !  *  exclaimed  her  partner  in  misery.  « And 
in  a  short  while  my  liebe  mutter  will  see  it  Come  to  Coblenz!  t 

The  Englishwoman  groaned. 

•  It  is  my  blame,  >   continued   the   other,    in   an   agony  of 
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8elf-r9proach»  «it  was  my  blarme  to  coiae  so  wide-!— not  one 
can  tell  where.  Nobody  shall  seek  at  Lahneck^-niey  will  think 
we  are  dropped  into  de  Rhine.  Yes  —  we  most  die  both ! 
We  must  die  of  famishment — and  de  cornfields,  and  de  yiaea 
is  all  round  one ! » 

And  thus  hour  passed  after  hour,  still  watching  pronuaea 
diat  bddded  and  blossomtd  and  withered  -—  and  still  flowered 
again  and  again  without  fruition — till  the  shades  of  evening 
began  to  fall,  and  the  prospect  became  in  every  senae  darker 
tod  darker. 

Barge  after  barge  had  floated  down  the  river,  but  the  steers^ 
iian  had  been  intent  on  keeping  his  craft  in  the  middle  of 
(he  current  in  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  navigation — tho 
miller  had  passed  along  the  road  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  the  home  within  hia 
view — the  female  peasant  drove  her  cows  fr«m  the  pasture— 
the  truairt  children  returned  to  the  village,  and  the  fisherman 
drifting  down  the  stream,  again  landed,  add  after  banging  hia 
nets  up  U>  dry  between  the  trees  on  the  opposite  meadows, 
reentered  his  hut.  But  none  saw  the  signal,  none  heard  the 
cry,,  or  if  they  did  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  shrill  squeak  of 
the  bat.  There  was  even  company  at  the.  inn,  for  the  win^ 
dows  pf  Ququet's  pavilion  began  to  sparkle ,  but  the  enjoy*- 
ments  of  the  party  had  stopped  short  of  the  romantic  and  the 
picturesque — they  were  quaffing  Rhein  wein,  and  eating  thick 
sour  cream,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  flavoured  with  cinna- 
mon. 

« It  is  hard  ^  mine  friend , »  sobbed  the  German ,  •  not  one 
thinks  but  for  themselves. » 

«It  is  unjust,*  might  have  retorted  the  wife  and  mother, 
•  for  /  think  of  my  husband  and  children,  and  thejr  think  of 
me.  • 

Why  else  did  her  sobs  so  disturb  the  tranquil  air,  or  where- 
fore did  she  •  paint  her  beloved  Edward  and  her  two  fair-haired 
boys  with  their  faces  so  distorted  by  grief?  The  present  and 
the  future — for  time  is  nothing  in  such  visions— were  almost 
simultaneously  before  her,  and  happy  home  of  the  <me  moment 
was  transfigured  at  the  next  instant  into  the  house  of  mourn- 
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{•g.  The  ebatmsl  iras  >  agonizing  bat  UMpeakable  —  one  of 
tlMee  gtupendoos  vees  which  glupifj  the  gonl ,  aa  when  the 
bodjr  is  not  pierced  with  a  single  wound,  hut  mortally  eriMhed. 
She  was  not  merely  stricken  but  stunned. 

•  Hein  Golt !  •  exclaimed  the  German  girl ,  after  a  Tain  ex- 
periment on  the  passi^eness  of  her  companion,  « why  do  you 
not  speak  someting — what  shall  we  do  ? » 

•  Nothing,*  answered  a  shuddering  whisper,  « except — die! » 
A  long  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  German  girl  ikidre 

than  once  approached  and  looked  down  the  pitch-black  orifice 
which  had  opened  to  the  fallen  stajrs.  Perhaps  it  looked  less 
gloomy  than  by  daylight  in  the  full  blaze. of  the  sun,  —  pei'- 
haps  she  had  read  and  adopted  a  melancholy,  morbid  tone  of 
feeling  too  common  to  German  works ,  when  they  hear  of  a 
voluntary  death,  or  perhaps  (he  Diabolical  Prompter  was  him- 
self at  hand  with  the  desperate  suggestion,  fatal  alike  to  body 
and  to  soul,— but  the  wretched  creature  drew  pearer  and  nearer 
to  the  dangerous  verge: 

Her  purpose,  however,  was  checked.  Although  the, air  was 
perfectly  still,  she  heard  a  sudden  rustle  amongst  the  ivy  on 
that  side  of  the  Tower,  which  even  while  it  made  her  start, 
had  whispered  a  new  hope  in  her  ear.  Was  it  possible  that 
her  signals  had  been  observed — that  her  cries  had  been  heard? 
And  again  the  sound  was  audible,  followed  by  a  loud  harsh 
cry,  and  a  large  Owl,  like  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  as  it  is,  flut- 
tered slowly  over  the  heads  of  the  devoted  pair,  and  again 'it 
shrieked  and  flapped  round  them,  as  if  to  involve  them  in  a 
magical  circle,  and  then  wi^l^  a  third  and  4hrjl]er  screech  sailed 
away  like  an  Evil  Spirit,  in  the  direction  of  the  Black  Forest. 

Nor  was  that  boding  fowl  without  its  sifiister  influence  on 
human  destiny.  The  disappointment  it  caused  to  the  victim 
was  moirti     It  1if$ig  iht:  djnDplhat  overbrimmed  her  cup. 

•  No,»  she  muttered,  vdere  is  no  more  hopes.  For  myself 
1  will  not  starve  up  here —  I  know  my  best  friend,  and  will 
cast  my  troubles  on  the  bosom  of  my  mother  earth. » 

Absorbed  in  her  own  grief  the  Englishwoman  did  not  at 
first  comprehend  the  import  of  these  words;  but  all  at  once 
their  meaning' dawned  on  he^  with  a  dreadful  sifniioanoe.  It 
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was  r  however,  too  late^  Her  eye  caught  a  glinpfe  of  the 
ikirt  of  a  garment,  her  ear  detected  a  oMMoentary  fluller — aad 
she  was  alone  on  that  terrible  tower! 


And  did  she  too  perkh?  Alas!  ask  the  peasants  and  the 
fishermen  who  daily  worked  for  their  bread  in  that  valley  or 
on  its  river  ;  ask  the  ferryman  who  hourly  passed  to  and  fro» 
and  the  bargeman ,  whd  made  the  stream  his  thoroughfare  , 
and  they  will  tell  you,  one  and  all,  that  they  heard  nothing 
and  saw  nothing,  for  Labour  looks  downward  and  forward, 
and  round  about,  but  not  upward.  Nay,  ask  the  angler  him- 
self, who  wilhrlrew  his  (ly  from  the  circling  eddies  of  the 
rapids  to  look  at  the  last  beams  of  sunstiine  glowing  on  the 
lofty  Ruin — and  he  answers  that  he  never  saw  living  creature 
.on  its  summit,  except  once,  when  the  Crow  and  the  Raven 
were  hovering  about  the  building,  and  a  screaming  Eagle,  al- 
though it  had  no  nest  there  ,  was  perched  on  the  Tower  of 
Lahneck. 
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CHAPTEB   THE   FIFTIBTH. 

The  time  wore  on  ('),  the  noises  in  the  streets  became  less 
frequent  by  degrees,  until  silence  was  scarcely  broken  save 
bj  the  bells  in  the  church  towers,  marking  the  progress — softer 
and  more  stealthy  while  the  city  slumbered —  of  that  Great 
Watcher  with  the  hoary  head,  who  never  sleeps  or  rests.  In 
the  brief  interval  of  darkness  and  repose  which  feverish  towns 
enjoy,  all  busy  sounds  were  hushed  ;  and  those  who  awoke 
from  dreams  lay  listening  in  their  beds,  and  longed  for  dawn, 
and  wished  the  dead  of  the  night  were  past. 

Into  the  street  outside  the  jail's  main  wall,  workmen  came 
straggling  at  this  solemn  hour,  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  and 
meeting  in  the  centre  cast  their  tools  upon  the  ground  and 
spoke  in  whispers.  Others  soon  issued  from  the  jail  itself, 
bearing  on  their  shoulders,  planks,  and  beams  :  these  materials 
being  all  brought  forth,  the  rest  bestirred  themselves,  and  the 
dull  sound  of  hammers  began  to  echo  through  the  stillness. 

(')  A  noBth  h«  •lapMd,  tnd  all  iIm  priaonen  bare  baea  eondanuMd  to  daaili, 
VOL.  n.  G5 
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Here  and  there  among  Ihis  knot  of  labourers,  one,  with  a 
lantern  or  a  smoky  link,  stood  bj  to  li^ht  his  fellows  at  their 
work,  and  by  ils  doubtful  aid,  some  might  be  dimly  seen 
taking  up  the  pavement  of  the  road,  while  others  held  great 
upright  posls,  or  fixed  them  in  ihe  holes  thus  made  for  their 
reception.  Some  dragged  slowly  on  towards  the  rest,  an  empty 
cart,  which  tbe^  brought  rumbling  from  the  prison  yard; 
while  others  ^erected  strppg  barrieni  ncross.  the  street.  All 
were  busily  engaged.  Their-  dusky  figures  moving  to  and  fro, 
at  that  unusual  hour,  so  active  and  so  silent,  might  have  been 
taken  for  those  of  shadowy  creatures  toiling  at  midnight  on 
•some  ghostly  unsubstantial  work,  which,  like  themselves, 
would  vanish  with  the  first  gleam  of  day,  and  leave  but  morn- 
ing mist  and  vapour. 

While  it  was  yet  dark,  a  few  lookers-on  collected,  who  had 
plainly  come  there  for  the  purpose,  and  intended  to  remain  : 
even  those  who  had  to  pass  the  spot  on  their  way  to  some 
other  place,  lingered,  and  lingered  yet,  as  though  the  attrac- 
tion of  that  were  irresistible.  Meanwhile'  the  noise  of  saw 
and  mallet  went  on  briskly,  mingled  with  the  clattering  of 
boards*  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the  road,  and  sometimes  with 
the  workmen's  voices  as  they  called  to  one  another.  When- 
ever the  chimes  of  the  neighbouring  church  were  heard — 
and  that  was  every  quarter  of  an  hour — a  strange'  sensation, 
instantaneous  and  indescribable,  bnt  perfectly  obvious,  seemed 
to  pervade  them  all. 

Gradually,  a  faint  brightness  appeared  in  the  east,  and  the 
air,  which  had  been  very  warm  all  through  the  night,  felt 
cool  and  chilly.  Though  there  was  no  daylight  yet,  the  dark- 
ness was  diminished,  and  the  stars  looked  pale.  The  prison, 
which  had  been  a  mere  black  mass  with  little  shape  or  form, 
put  on  its  usual  aspect ;  and  ever  and  anon  a  solitary  watch- 
man could  be  seen  upon  it&roof,  stopping  to  look  down  upon 
the  preparations  in  the  street.  This  man,  from  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  part  of  the  jail,  and  knowing  or  being  supposed  to 
know  all  that  was  passing  within,  became  an  object  of  as 
much  interest,,  and  was  as  eagerly  looked  for,  and  as  awfully 
pointed  out,  as  if  he  had  been  a  spirit. 


Bjr  and  l^e,  the  feeble  light  grew  Bironger,  and  the  houses 
with  their  sign-boards  and  inscriptions  stood  plainly  out^  in 
the  dull  grej  morning.  Heavy  stage- waggons  crawled  from 
the  Inn*jard  opposite;  and  traveUers  peeped  out^  and  m 
fbey  rolled  slaggiahlj  away^  cast  many  a  backward  look  tOM 
wards  the  jail.  And  now  the  sun's  first  beaiw  came  gkncing 
into  the  street;  and  the  night's -work,  which,  in  its  various 
stages  and  in  the  varied  fancies  of  the  lookers-on  had  taken 
a  hundred  shapes,  wmre  its  own  proper  form^^a  scaffold  and 
a  gibbet. 

As  the  warmth  of  cheerful  day  began  to  shed  itiself  upon 
the  scanty  crowd,  the  murmur  of  tongues  was  heard,  shutters 
ware  thrown  open,  and  blinds  drawn  up,  and  those  who  had 
slept  in  rooms  over  against  the  prison,  where  places  to  see 
the  execution  were  let  at  high  prices,  rose  hastily  from  their 
beds.  In  some  of  the  houses  people  were  busy  taking  out 
the  window-sashes  for  the  better  acconmiodation  of  specta- 
tors ;  in  others  the  spectators  were  already  seated,  and  beguil- 
ing the  time  with  cards,  or  drink,  or  jokes  among  themselves. 
Some  bad  purchased  seats  upon  the  house*tops,  and  were  al- 
ready crawling  to  their  stations  from  parapet  and  garret  win- 
dow. Some  were  yet  bargaining  for  good  places,  and  stood 
in  them  in  a  state  of  indecision  :  gazing  at  the  slowly-swell- 
ing crowd,  and  at  the  workmen  as  they  rested  listlessly  against 
the  scaffold  ;  and  affecting  to  listen  with  indifference  to  the 
proprietor's  eulogy  of  the  commanding  view  his  house  afford- 
ed, and  the  surpassing  cheapness  of  his  terms. 

A  fiiirer  morning  nevi»'  shone.  From  the  roofs  and  upper 
stories  of  these  buildings,  the  spires  of  city  churches  and  tho 
great  cathedral  dome  were  viable,  rising  up  beyond  the  pri- 
son, into  the  blue  sky :  clad  hi  the  colour  of  light  summer 
douds,  and  showing  in  the  clear  atmosphere  their  every  scrap 
of  tracery  and  fretwork,  and  every  niche  and  loophole.  All 
was  brightness  and  promise,  excepting  in  the  street  b^lowy 
into  which  (for  it  yet  lay  in  shadow),  the  eye.  looked  down  an 
into  a  dark  trench,  where,  in  the  midst  of  so  mudi  Uffe,  and 
hope,  and  renewal  of  existence,  stood  the  terrible  instrument 
of  death.  It  seemed  as  if  the  verj  sun  fori»ore  to  loldc  Upon  it. 
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.  But  it  was  better,  grim  and  somlite  in  the  shade,  than 
when,  the  day  being  more  adranced,  it  stood  coirfeased  in  the 
foil  glare  and  glory  of  the  sun,  with  its  black  paint  blister- 
ing,  and  its  nooses  dangling  in  the  light  like  loathsome  gar- 
lands. It  was  better  in  the  solitude  and  gloom  of  midnight 
with  a  few  forms  eliistering  about  it,  than  in  the  fireslmesB 
and  the  stir,  of  morning  :  the  centre  of  an  eageE  crowd.  It 
was  better  haunting  the  street  like  a  spectre,  when  men  were 
in  their  beds;  and  influencing  perchance  the  city's  dreams; 
than  .braving  the  broad  ^ay,  and  thrusting  its  obscene  presence 
upon  their  waking  Senses. 

Five  o'clock  had  struck — six — seren— 'and  eight.  Along  the 
two  main  streets  at  either  end  of  the  cross-way,  a  living  stream 
had  now  set  in  :  rolling  towards  the  marts  of  gain  and  bu- 
siness. Carts,  coaches,  waggons,  trucks^  and  barrows,  forced 
a  passage  through  the  outskirts  of  the  throng,  and  clattered 
onward  in  the  same  direction.  Some  of  these  which  were 
public  conveyances,  and  bad  come  from  a  short  distimce  in 
the  country,  stopped  ;  and  the  driver  pointed  to  the  gibbet 
with  his  whip,  though  he  might  have  spared  himself  the 
pains,  for  the  heads  of  all  the  passengers  were  turned  that 
way  without  his  help,  and  the  coach  windows  were  stuck  full 
of  staring  eyes.  In  some  of  the  carts  and  waggons,  women 
might  be  seen  glancing  fearfully  at  the  same  unsightly  thing; 
and  even  little  children  were  held  up  above  the  people's  heads 
to  see  what  kind  of  toy  a  gallows  was,  ^  and  learn  how  men 
were  hanged. 

Two  rioters  were  to  die  before  the  prison,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  attack  upon  it ;  and  one  directly  afterwards 
in  Bloomsbury  Square.  At  nine  o'clock,  a  strong  body  of 
military  marched  into  the  street,  and  formed  and  lined  a  nar- 
row passage  into  Holborn,  which  had  been  indifferently  kept 
all  night  by  constables.  Through  this ,  another  cart  was 
brought  (the-  one  already  mentioned  had  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  scaffold,  and  wheeled  up  to  the  prison 
gate.  These  preparations  made,  the  soldiers  stood  at  ease;  the 
officere  lounged  to  and  fro,  in  the  alley  they  had  made ,  or 
talkttd  .together  at  the  scaffold's  foot ;  and  the  conoomrse,  which 
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had  been  ra^dly  avgmeiiling  for  some  hours,  and  still  roeeiY- 
ed  additioM  ererj  minnte,  'waited*  iridi  an  impatience  whick 
inereased  with  every  chime  of  St.  Sepnldure's  elocky  for  twelf« 
isit  noon. 

Up  to  this  time  they  had  been  yery  quiet,  comparativdy 
sikmt,  save  when  the  arrival  of  some  new  party  at  a  window^ 
hitherto  unoccupied,  gave  them  something  new  to  look  at  or 
to  talk  of.  But  as  the  hour  approached,  a  buzz  and. hum 
arose,  which,  deepening  every  moment^  soon  swelled  into  a 
roar,  and  seemed  to  fill  the  air.  No  words  or  even  voices 
could  be  distinguished  in  this  clamour,  nor  did  they  speak 
much  to  each  other  ;  though  such  as  were  belter  informed 
upon  the  topic  than  the  rest,  would  tell  their  neighbours, 
perhaps,  that  they  might  know  the  hangman  when  he  came 
out,  by  his  being  the  shorter  one :  and  that  the  man  who 
was  to  suffer  with  him  was  named  Hugh  :  and  that  it  was 
Barnaby  Rudge  who  would  be  hanged  in  Bloomsbury  Square. 
As  it  is  the  nature  of  men  in  a  great  heat  to  perspire  spon- 
taneously, so  this  wild  murmur,  floating  up  and  down,  seemed 
born  of  their  intense  impatience, .  and  qnite  beyond  their  re* 
siraint  or  control. 

It  grew,  as  the  time  drew  near,  so  loud,  that  those  who 
were  at  the  windows  could  not  hear  the  churchrclock  strike, 
though  it  was  close  at  hand.  Nor  had  they  any  need  to  hear 
it,  either,  for  they  could  see  it  in  *the  people's  faces.  So  sure- 
ly as  another  quarter  chimed,  there  was  a  movement  in  the 
crowd— as  if  something  had  passed  over  it— -as  if  the  light 
upon  them  had  been  changed«^in  which  the  fact  was  readable 
as  on  a  brazen  dial,  figured  by  a  giant's  hand. 

Three  quarters  past  eleven !  The  murmur  now  was  deafen- 
ing, yet  every  man  seemed  mute.  Look  where  you  would 
among  the  crowd,  you  saw  strained  eyes,  and  lips  compressed; 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  most  vigilant  observer  to 
point  this  way  or  that,  and  say  that  yonder  man  had  cried 
out :  it  were  as  easy  to  detect  the  motion  of  lips  in  .a  sea-* 
flliell. 

Three  quartos  past  eleven  !  Many  spectators  i  who  had  re- 
tired from  the  windows,  came  back  refreshed,  as  though  their 
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wateh  had  Just  begun.  Those  who  head  f alien  «deep  rouaed 
themaeWes ;  and  every  person  in  the  crowd  made  one  last  ef- 
fort to  better  bia  po8itkn»«**i^hith  canaed  a  ftex  againat  the 
sturdy  barriers  that'' made  them  bend  and  yield*  like  twigs. 
The'  officera,  who  nntil  now  bad  Iccfit  together,  fell  into  their 
several  poaitions,  and  gave  the  worda  of  command.  Sworle 
were  drawn,  muskets  shouldered,  and  the  brifht  steel  windioff 
its  way  among:  the  crowd,  gleamed  and  glittered  in  the  auB 
like  a  river.  Along  this  ahining  path  two  men  came  hurry- 
ing on,  leading  a  horse,  which  was  speedily  harnessed  to  the 
cart  at  the  prison  door.  Then  a  profound  ailence  replaced 
the  tumult  that  had  so  long  been  gathering,  and  a  braathleaa 
pause  ensued.  Every  window  was  now  choked  up  with  heads; 
the  house-tops  teemed  with  people  -—  clinging  to  chimneys, 
peering  over  gable-ends,  and  holding  on  where  the  sudden 
loosening  of  any  brick  or  stone  would  dash  them  down  into 
the  street.  The  church  tower,  the  church  roof,  the.  church 
yard,  the  prison  leads,  the  very  water-spouts  and  lamp-posts — 
every  inch  of  room-— swarmed  with  human  life. 

At  the  first  stroke  of  twelve  the  prison  bell  began  to  toll. 
Then  the  roar — mingled  now  with  cries  of  •  Hats  off!  •  and 
« Poor  fellows  1 »  and,  from  some  specks  in  the  great  concourse, 
with  a  shriek  or  groan  —  burst  forth  again.  It  was  tex^ 
rible  to  see— if  any  one  in  that  distraction  of  excitement  oouM 
have  seen — the  world  of  eager  eyes,  all  strained  upon  the  scaf- 
fold and  the  beam. 

The  hollow  murmuring  was  heard  within  the  jail  as  plainly 
as  without.  The  three  were  brought  forth  into  the  yard,  to- 
gether, as  it  resounded  through  the  air :  and  knew  its  import 
well. 

IT  D'ye  hear?»  cried  Hugh,  undaunted  by  thelound.  «They 
expect  us !  I  heard  them  gathering  when  I  woke  in  the  night, 
and  turned  over  on  t'other  side  and  fell  asleep  again.  We 
shall  see  how  they  welcome  the  hangman,  now  that  it  comes 
home  to  him.     Ha,  ha,  bali 

The  ordinary  coming  up  at  this  moment,  reproved  him  for 
Ma  indecent  mirth,  and  advised  him  to  aher  his  demeanour. 

•rAnd  why,    master?)!    said  Hngh.i    «Gan  I  do  better  than 
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beat  il  milj  ?  You  bear  it  easily  enongli.  Ob !  aevev  teU 
ne,  •  he  cried,  as  the  otber  would  have  spoken,  « for  alL  your 
sad  look  and  your  sofemn  air,  you  think  little  enough  of  it! 
They  say  you're  the  best  maker  of  lobster  salads  in  London. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  I've  heard  that,  yon  see,  before  now.  Is  it  a 
•good  one,  this  morning-«*is  yoor  hand  in?  How  does  the 
breakfast  look  ?  I  hope  there's  enough,  and  to  spare,  for  all 
this  hungry  company  that'll  sit  down  to  it,  when  the  sight's 
over, » 

•  I  fear, »  observed  the  clergyman,  shaking  his  head,  •  that 
you  are.  incorrigible,  • 

« You're  right.  I  am,  •  rejoined  Hugh  sternly.  «Be  no  hy^ 
pocrite,  master.  You  make  a  merry nnaking  of  this^  every 
month  $  let  me  be  merry,  too.  If  you  want  a  frightened 
fellow,  there's  oAe  that'll  suit  you.  Try  your  hand  upon 
him.  • 

He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  Dennis,  wbo«  with  his  legs 
trailing  on  the  ground,  was  held  between  two  men ;  and  who 
trembled  so,  that  all  his  joints  and  limbs  seemed  racked  by 
spasms.  Turning  from  this  wretched  spectacle,  he  called  to 
Barnaby,  who  $tood  apart. 

•  What  cheer,  Barnaby?  Don't  be  downcast,  lad*  Leave 
that  to  him.  • 

<i Bless  you,*  cried  Barnaby,  stepping  lightly  towards  him« 
•  I'm  not  frightened,  Hugh.  I'm  quite  happy.  I  wouldn't 
desire  to  live  now,  if  they'd  let  me.  Look  at  me !  Am  J 
afrud  to  die  ?    Will  they  see  me  tremble  ? » 

Hugh  gaaed  for  a  moment  at  his  face,  on  which  there  was  a 
strange,  unearthly  smile ;  and  at  his  eye,  which  sparkled 
brightly  ;  and  interposing  between  him  and  the  ^dinary*,  gruffly 
whispered  to  the  latter : 

« I  wouldn't  say  muob  to  himi  master,  if  I  ^as  you.  Qe 
omy  spoil  your  ap|ietite  for  breakfast,  though  you  are  uaed 
to  it.  • 

He  was  the  only  one  of  the  three,  who  had  washed  or 
trimnsed  bimseif  ihat.  morning,  .  Neither  of  the  others  bad 
done  so,  since  iheir  doom  was  pronounced.  He  still  wop^e 
tlie  broken  peacock's  Ceathecs  ia  hia  bat ;   and  all   bis  u^nal 
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scraps  of  fiiiory  were  earefullj  diipoeed  about  Ida  peiaen.  Hk 
kindling  eye,  hia  firm  step,  his  proud  and  rescdule  bearing, 
might  have  graced  some  lofty  act  of  heroism ;  some  Tofam- 
tary  sacrifice,  bom  of  a  noble  cause  and  pure  enthusiasm; 
rather  than  that  felon's  death. 

But  all  these  things  increased  his  guilt.  They  were  mere 
assumptions.  The  law.  had  declared  it  so,  and  so  it  must  be. 
The  good  minister  had  been  greatly  shocked,  not  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before,  at  his  parting  with  Grip.  For  one  in  his 
condition,  to  fondle  a  bird.' 

The  yard  was  filled  with  people  ;  bluff  civic  functionaries, 
officers  of  justice,  soldiers,  the  curious  in  such  matters,  and 
guests  who  had  been  bidden  as  to  a  wedding.  Hugh  looked 
about  him,  nodded  gloomily  to  some  person  in  authority, 
who  indicated  with  his  hand  in  what  direction  he  was  to 
proceed  ;  and  clapping  Bamaby  on  the  shoulder,  passed  out 
with  the  gait  of  a  lion. 

They  entered  a  large  room,  so  near  to  the  scaffold  that  the 
voices  of  those  who  stood  about  it,  could  be  plainly  heard : 
some  beseeching  the  javelin-men  to  take  them  out  of  the  crowd: 
others  crying  to  those  behind  to  stand  back,  for  they  were 
pressed  to  death,  and  suffocating  for  want  of  air. 

In  the  middle  of  this  chamber,  two  smiths,  with  hammers, 
stood  beside  an  anvil.  Hugh  walked  straight  up  to  them, 
and  set  his  foot  upon  it  with  a  sound  as  though  it  had  been 
struck  by  a  heavy  weapon.  Then,  with  folded  arms;  he  stood 
to  have  his  irons  knocked  off:  scowling  haughtily  round,  as. 
those  who  were  present  eyed  him  narrowly  and  whispered  to 
each  other. 

It  took  so  much  time  to  drag  Dennis  in,  that  this  ceremony 
was  over  with  Hugh,  and  nearly  over  with  Bamaby,  before 
he  appeared.  He  no  sooner  came  into  the  place  he  knew  so 
well,  however,  and  among  faces  with  which  he  was  so  fami^ 
liar,  than  he  recovered  strength  and  sense  enough  to  clasp  his 
hands,  and  make  a  last  appeal. 

« Gentlemen,  good  gentlemen,  •  cried  the  abject  creature, 
grovelling  down  upon  his  knees,  and  actually  prostrating  him- 
aelf  upon  the  stone  floor :  •«  Governor,  dear  governor — ^honour* 
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able  Aei*ifb — worthy  gentlemen — have  mercj  upon  a  wretched 
man  that  has  served  His  Majestj,  and  the  Law,  and  Par- 
liament, for  so  many  years,  and  don't — don't  let  me  die — 
because  of  a  mistake. » 

•  Dennis,*  said  the  governor  of  the  jail,  -you  know  what 
the  course  is,  and  that  the  order  came  with  the  rest.  You 
know  that  we  could  do  nothing,  even  if  we  would.  •• 

•  All  I  ask,  sir, — all  I  want  and  beg,  is  time,  to  make  it 
sure,  ••  cried  the  trembling  wretch,  looking  wildly  round  for 
sympathy.  •«  The  King  and  Government  can't  know  it's  me; 
I'm  sure  they  can't  know  it's  me  ;  or  they  never  would  bring 
me  to  this  flreadful  slaughter-house.  They  know  my  name, 
but  they  don't  know  it's  the  same  man.  Stop  my  execution 
— for  charity's  sake  stop  my  execution,  gentlemen — till  they 
can  be  told  that  I've  been  hangman  here,  nigh  thirty  year. 
Will  no  one  go  and  tell  them?-  he  implored,  clenching  his 
hands  and  glaring  round,  and  round,  and  round  again — » 
will  no  charitable  person  go  and  tell  them !  *  , 

« Mr.  Akerman, »  said  a  gentleman  who  stood  by,  after  a 
moment's  pause;  « since  it  may  possibly  produce  in  this  un- 
happy man  a  better  frame  of  mind,  even  at  this  last  minute, 
let  me  assure  him  that  be  was  well  known  to  have  been  the 
hangman,  when  his  sentence  was  considered. » 

« — But  perhaps  they  think  on  that  account  that  the  pa* 
nishment's  not  so  great, »  cried  the  criminal,  shufiUng  towards 
this  speaker  on    his  knees,  and  holding  up  his  folded  hands; 

•  whereas  it's  worse,  it's  worse  a  hundred  times,  to  me  than 
any  man.  Let  them  know  that,  sir.  Let  them  know  that. 
They've  made  it  worse  to  me  by  giving  me  so  much  to  do. 
Stop  my  execution  till  they  know  that !  n 

The  governor  beckoned  with  his  hand,  'and  the  two  meci, 
who  had  supported  him  before,  approached.  He  uttered  a 
piercing  cry  : 

*  «Wait!  Wait.  Only  a  moment— only  one  moment  move! 
€ive  toe  a  last  cbande  of  reprieve.  One  of  us  three  is  to 
go  to  Bloomsbury  Square.  Let  me  be  the  one.  It  m^cf 
come   in '  that  time  ;    it's  sure  to  come.     In  the  Lord's  name 
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let  me  be  sent  to  Bloomsbury  Square.     Don't  hang  me  here. 
It  8  murder !  » 

They  took  him  to  the  anvil:  biit  even  then  he  coold  be 
heard  above  the  clinking  ot  the  smith's  hammers,  and  the 
hoarse  raging  of  the  crowd,  crying  that  he  knew  of  Hugh's 
birth  (')  —  that  his  father  was  living,  and  was  a  gentleman 
of  influence  and  rank — that  he  had  family  secrets  in  his  pos- 
session— that  he  could  tell  nothing  unless  they  gave  him  time, 
but  must  die  with  them  on  his  mind  ;  and  he  continued  to 
rave  in  this  sort  until  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  sank  down 
a  mere  heap  of  clothes  between  the  two  attendants. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  clock  struck  the  first  stroke 
of  twelve,  and  the  bell  began  to  toll.  The  various  officers, 
with  the  two  sheriffs  at  their  head,  moved  towards  the  door. 
All  was  ready  when  the  last  chime  came  upon  the  ear. 

They  told  Hugh  this,  and  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say. 

« To  say!  •  he  cried. ,  « Not  I.  I'm  ready. — Yes,  ■  he  added, 
as  his  eye  fell  upon  Barnaby,  « I  have  a  word  to  say,  too. 
Come  hither,  lad. » 

There  was,  for  the  moment,  soniething  kind,  and  even 
tender,  struggling  in  his  fierce  aspect,  as  he  wrung  his  poor 
companion  by  the  hand. 

« I'll  say  this, »  he  cried,  looking  firmly  round,  that  if  I  had 
ten  lives  to  lose,  and  the  loss  of  each  would  give  me  ten  times 
the  agony  of  the  hardest  death ,  I'd  lay  them  all  down  —  ay 
I  would,  though  you  gentlemen  may  not  believe  it —  to  save 
this  one.  This  one,»  he  added,  wringing  his  hand  again, 
M  that  will  be  lost  through  me.  i 

•  Not  through  you ,  •>  said  the  idiot ,  mildly.  •  Don't  say 
that.  You  were  not  to  blame.  You  have  been  always  very 
good  to  me.  —  Hugh  ,  we  shall  know  what  makes  the  stars 
shine,  now!» 

« I  took  him  from  her  in  a  reckless  mood,  and  didn't  think 
what  harm  would  come  of  it , »  said  Hugh ,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  head ,  and  speaking  in  a  lower  voice.  « I  ask  her 
pardon,  and  his. — Look  here,  •  he  added  roughly,  in  his  former 
tone.    "You  see  this  lad?> 

('}  It  bad  been  AUeorwA  that  Hugh  waa  a  natoral  aon  of  Srr  lobn  Ch«ater. 
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They  murmured  « Yes , »  and   seemed   to    wonder    why  bo 
asked. 
« That  gentleman  yonder  — »  pointing  to  the  clergyman  — 

•  has  often  in  the  last  few  days  spoken  to  me  of  faith,  and 
strong  belief.  You  see  what  I  am— 4nore  brute  than  man,  as 
I  have  been  often  told  —  but  I  had  faith  enough  to  beliere, 
and  did  believe  as  strongly  as  any  of  you  gentlemen  can 
believe  anything  ,  that  this  one  life  would  be  spared.  See 
what  he  is! — Look  at  him!* 

Barnaby  had  moved  towards  the  door,  and  stood  beckoning 
him  to  follow. 

<«  ff  this  was  not  faith,  and  strong  belief! »  cried  Hugh,  raising 
his  right  arm  aloft,  and  looking  upward  like  a  savage  prophet 
whom  the  near  approach  of  Death  had  filled  with  inspiration, 

•  where  are  they!  What  else  should  teach  me — me,  born  as 
I  was  born  ,  and  reared  as  I  have  been  —  to  hope  for  any 
mercy  in  this  hardened,  cruel,  unrelenting  place!  Upon  these 
human  shambles,  I,  who  never  raised  this  hand  in  prayer  till 
now,  call  down  the  wrath  of  God!  On  that  black  tree,  of 
which  I  am  the  ripened  fruit ,  I  do  invoke  the  curse  of  all 
its  victims,  past  and  present,  and  to  come.  On  the  head  of 
that  man  ,  who,  in  his  conscience  ,  owns  me  for  his  son  ,  I 
leave  the  wish  that  he  may  never  sicken  in  his  bed  of  down, 
but  die  a  violent  death  as  I  do  now,  and  have  the  night-wind 
for  his  only  mourner.     To  this  I  say.  Amen,  amen!» 

His  arm  fell  downward  by  his  side ;  he  turned ;  and  moved 
towards  them  with  a  steady  step:  the  man  he  had  been  before. 

« There  is  nothing  more  ? »  said  the  Governor. 

Hugh  motioned  Barnaby  not  to  come  i)ear  him  ( though 
without  looking  in  the  direction  where  he  stood)  and  answer- 
ed, « There  is  nothing  more. » 

•  Move  forward! » 

•'—^Unless,*  said  Hugh,  glancing  hurriedly  back,  —  •  unless 
some  person  has  a  fancy  for  a  dog ;  and  not  then  ,  unless  he 
means  to  use  him  well.  There's  one,  belongs  to  me,  at  the 
house  I  came  from  ;  and  it  wouldn't  be  easy  to  find  a  better. 
He'll  whine  at  first,  but  he'll  soon  get  over  that.— r You  wonder 
that  I  think  about  a  dog  just  now , »  he  added ,  with  a  kind 
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of  laugh.     « If  any  man  deserted  it  of  me  half  as  well ,  I'd 
think  of  him. » 

He  spoke  no  more  ,  bat  moved  onward  in  his  place,. with 
a  careless  air,  though  listening  at  the  same  tine  to  the  Ser- 
vice for  the  Dead ,  with  ^something  between  sullen  attention  , 
and  quickened  curiosity.  As  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  door, 
his  miserable  associate  was  carried  out ;  and  the  crowd  beheld 
the  rest. 

Barnaby  would  have  mounted  ^the  steps  at  the  same  time — 
indeed  he  would  have  gone  before  them,  but  in  both  attempts 
he  was  restrained  ,  as  he  was  to  undergo  the  sentence  else- 
where. In  a  few  minutes  the  sheriffs  reappeared  ,  the  same 
procession  was  again  formed,  and  they  passed  through  various 
rooms  and  passages  to. another  door — that  at  which  the  cart 
was  waiting.  He  held  down  his  head  to  avoid  seeing  what 
he  knew  his  eyes  must  otherwise  encounter,  and  took  his  seat 
sorrowfully,— ^and  yet  with  something  of  a  childish  pride  and 
pleasure,  —  in  the  vehicle.  The  officers  fell  into  their  places 
at  the  sides,  in  front,  and  in  the  rear  ;  the  sheriffs'  carriages 
rolled  on ;  a  guard  of  soldiers  surrounded  the  whole ;  and  they 
moved  slowly  forward  through  the  throng  and  pressure  toward 
Lord  Mansfield's  ruined  house. 

It  was  a  sad  sight — all  that  show,  and  strength,  and  glitter, 
assembled  round  one  helpless  creature:  and  sadder  yet  to  note, 
as  he  rode  along,  how  his  wandering  thoughts  found  strange 
encouragement  in  the  crowded  windows  and  the  concourse  in 
the  streets ;  and  how,  even  then,  he  felt  the  influence  of  the 
bright  sky,  and  looked  up  smiling  into  its  deep  unfathomable 
blue. 


CHAPTEB   THE    FIFTT-FIRST. 

On  this  same  day,  and  about  thts  very  hour,  (•)  Mr.  Willet, 
the  elder,  sat  smoking  his  pipe  in  a  chamber  of  the  Black 
Lion.     Although  it  was  hot  summer  weather,  Mr.  Willet  sat 

(')    Mr.    Willel's  intellects  bad  been  more  clouded    than  over  »ince  ibe    rioters   had 
visl(ed  and  lifled  the  Maypole. 


close  to  the  fire.  He  was  in  a  state  of  profound  cogitation , 
with  his  own  thoughts,  and  it  was  his  custom  at  such  timed 
tq  stew  himself  slowly,  under  the  impression  that  that  process 
of  cookery  was  favourable  to  the  melting  out  of  his  ideas, 
which,  when  he'hegan  to  simmer,  sometimes  oozed  forth  so 
copiously  as  to  astonish  even  himself. 

Mr.  Willel  had  been  several  thousand  times  comforted  by 
bis  friends  and  acquaintance,  with  the  assurance  that  for  the 
loss  he  had  sustained  in  the  damage  done  to  the  Maypole,  he 
could  « come  upon  the  county. »  But  as  this  phrase  happened 
to  bear  an  unfortunate  resemblance  to  the  popular  expression 
of  « coming  on  the  parish, »  it  suggested  to  Mr.  Willet's  mind 
no  more  consolatory  visions  than  pauperism  on  an  extensive 
scale  and  ruin  in  its  most  capacious  aspect.  Consequently,  he 
bad  never  failed  to  receive  the  intelligence  with  a  rueful  shake 
of  the  head,  or  a  dreary  stare,  and  had  been  always  observed 
to  appear  much  more  melancholy  after  a  visit  of  condolence 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  whole  four-and-twenty  hours. 
4t  chanced,  however,  that  sitting  over  the  fire  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion — perhaps  because  he  was,  as  it  were,  done  to 
a  turn  ;  perhaps  because  he  was  in  an  unusually  bright  state 
of  mind  ;  perhaps  because  he  had  considered  the  subject  so 
long;  or  perhaps  because  of  all  these  favouring  circumstances, 
taken  together — it  chanced  that,  sitting  over  the  fire  on  this 
particular  occasion  ,  Mr.  Willet  did ,  afar  off  and  in  the  re- 
motest depths  of  his  intellect,  pei*ceiye  a  kind  of  Inrkinghint 
or  faint  suggestion,  that  out  of  the  public  purse  there  might 
issue  funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  Maypole  to  its  former 
high  place  among  the  taverns  of  the  earth.  And  this  dim  ray 
of  light  did  so  diffuse  itself  within  him,  and  did  so  kindle  up 
and  shine,  that  at  last  he  had  it  as  plainly  and  visibly  before 
him  as  the  blaze  by  which  he  sat :  and,  fully  persuaded  that 
he  was  the  first  to  make  the  discovery,  and  that  he  had 
started,  hunted  down,  fallen  upon,  and  knocked  on  the  head, 
a  perfectly  original  idea  which  had  never  presented  itself  to 
any  other  man,  alive  or  dead,  he  laid  down  his  |>ipe,  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  chuckled  audibly. 

•  Why,  father!*  cried  Joe,  entering  at  the  moment, « you're 
in  spirits  to-day ! »  ^ 
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•  It's  nothing  partickler,  Joseph.  Tell  me  something  about 
the  Salwanners. »  Having  preferred  this  request ,  Mr.  Willel 
chnckled  a  third  time ;  and  after  these  unusual  demonstrations 
of  levity,  he  put  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  again. 

•  What  shall  I  tell  jou,  father?*  asked  Joe,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  sire's  shoulder,    and    looking    down    into    his  face. 

•  That  I  have  come  back,  poorer  than  a  church  mouse?  You 
know  that.  That  I  have  come  back,  maimed  and  crippled? 
You  know  that. » 

•  It  was  took  off,*  muttered  Mr.' Willet,  with  his  eyes  upon 
the  fire, « at  the  defence  of  the  Salwanners,  in  America,  where 
the  war  is. » 

« Quite  right, »  retqmed  Joe,  smiling,  and  leaning  with  his 
remaining  elbow  on  the  back  of  his  father's  chair;  « the  very 
subject  I  came  to  speak  to  you  about.  A  man  with  one  arm, 
father,  is  not  of  much  use  in  the  busy  world.  *' 

This  was  one  of  those  vast  propositions  which  Mr.  Willet 
had  never  considered  for  an  instant,  and  required  time  to 
« tackle.  I    Wherefore  he  made  no  answer.  # 

« At  all  events  ,  •  said  Joe  ,  •  he  can't  pick  and  choose*  his 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  as  another  man  may.  He  can't 
say  ^I  will  turn  my  hand  to  this,'  or  *I  won't  turn  my  hand 
to  that,'  but  must  take  what  he  can  do,  and  be  thankful  it's 
no  worse. — What  did  you  say? • 

Mr.  Willet  had  been  softly  repeating  to  himself,  in  a  mus- 
ing tone ,  the  words  •  defence  of  the  Salwanners  : »  but  he 
seemed  embarrassed  at  having  been  overheard,-  and   answered 

•  Nothing.  • 

•  Now  look  here,  father. — Mr.  Edward  has  come  to  England 
from  the  West  Indies.  When  he  was  lost  sight  of  ( I  ran 
away  on  the  same  day,  father),  he  made  a  voyage  to  one  of 
the  islands  ,  where  a  school-friend  of  his  had  settled  ;  and 
finding  him  ,  wasn't  too  proud  to  he  employed  on  his  estate  ; 
and  —  and  in  short,  got  on  well,  and  is  prospering,  and  has 
come  over  here  on  business  of  his  own  ,  and  is  going  back 
again  speedily.  Our  returning  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and 
meeting  in  the  course  of  the  late  troubles  ,  has  been  a  good 
thing  every  way  ;    for  it  has  not  only   enabled  us  to  do   old 
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friends  some  service  ,  but  has  opened  a  path  in  life  for  me 
which  I  may  tread  without  being  a  burden  upon  you.  To  be 
plain,  father,  he  can  employ  me ;  I  have  satisfied  myself  that 
I  can  be  of  real  use  to  him ;  and  1  am  going  to  carry  my  one 
arm  away  with  him,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it. » 

In  the  mind's  eye  of  Mr.  Willet,  the  West  Indies,  and 
indeed  all  foreign  countries,  were  inhabited  by  savage  nations, 
who  were  perpetually  burying  pipes  of  peace ,  fiourishing 
tomahawks  ,  and  puncturing  strange  patterns  in  their  bodies. 
He  no  sooner  heard  this  announcement ,  therefore ,  than  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips,  and 
stared  at  his  son  with  as  much  dismay  as  if  he  already  beheld 
him  tied  to  a  stake,  and  tortured  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
lively  population.  In  what  form  of  expression  his  feeling 
would  have  found  a  vent,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Nor  is  it 
necessary:  for  before  a  syllable  occurred  to  him,  Dolly  Varden 
came  running  into  the  room,  in  tears;  threw  herself  on  Joe's 
breast  without  a  word  of  explanation;  and  clasped  her  white 
arms  round  his  neck. 

« Dolly  !  ••  cried  Joe.     •  Dolly  !  ■ 

"Ay,  call  me  that;  call  me  that  always,*  exclaimed  the 
locksmith's  little  daughter  ;  « never  speak  coldly  to  me,  never 
be  distant,  never  again  reprove  me  for  the  follies  I  have  long 
repented,  or  I  shall  die. » 

« /  reprove  you  !  ■  said  Joe. 

•  Yes — for  every  kind  and,  honest  word  you  uttered,  went 
to  my  heart.  For  you,  who  have  borne  so  jnuch  from  me — 
for  you,  who  owe  your  sufierings  and  pain  to  my  caprice — 
for  you  to  be  so  kind — so  noble  to  me,  Joe — » 

He  could  say  nothing  to  her.  Not  a  syllable.  There  was 
an  odd  sort  of  eloquence  in  his  one  arm  ,  which  had  crept 
round  her  waist :  but  his  lips  were  mute. 

•  If  you  had  reminded  me  by  a  word  —  only  by  one  short 
word, »  sobbed  Dolly,  clinging  yet  cloter  to  him,  « how  little 
1  deserved  that  you  should  treat  me  with  so  much  forbearance  i 
if  yon  had  exulted  only  for  one  moment  in  your  triumph,  I 
could  have  borne  it  better. » 
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o  Triumph  ! "  repeated  Jojb  ,  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to 
say,  « I  am  a  pretty  figure  for  that.  • 

«Yes,  triumph,*  she  cried,  with  her  whole  heart  and  soul 
in  her  earnest  voice,  and  gushing  tears;  >for  it  is  one.  I  am 
glad  to  think  and  know  it  is.  I  wouldn't  be  less  humbled, 
dear  ;  I  wouldn't  be  without  the  recollection  of  that  last  time 
we  spoke  together  in  this  place — no,  not  if  I  could  recal  the 
past,  and  make  our  parting,  yesterday. » 

Did  ever  lover  look  as  Joe  looked  now ! 

•  Dear  Joe,  ■  said  Dolly,  « 1  always  loved  you — in  my  own 
heart  I  always  did  ,  although  I  was  so  vain  and  giddy.  I 
hoped  you  would  come  back  that  night.  I  made  quite  sure 
you  would;  I  prayed  for  it  on  my  knees.  Through  all  these 
long  ,  long  years  ,  I  have  never  once  forgotten  you  ,  or  left 
off  hoping  that  this  happy  time  might  come.  • 

The  eloquence  of  Joe's  arm  surpassed  the  most  impassioned 
language  ;  anc]  so  did  that  of  his  lips  —  yet  he  said  nothing, 
either. 

«  And  now,  at  last, »  cried  Dolly,  trembling  with  the  fervour 
of  her  speech,  « If  you  were  sick,  and  shattered  in  your  every 
limb  ;  if  you  were  ailing  ,  weak,  and  sorrowful  ;  if,  instead 
of  being  what  you  are  ,  you  were  in  everybody's  eyes  but 
mine,  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  man  ;  I  would  be  your  wife, 
dear  love,  with  greater  pride  and  joy,  than  if  you  were  the 
stateliest  lord  in  England!* 

«What  have  I  done, »  cried  Joe,  ^what  have  I  done,  to 
meet  with  this  reward  ?  * 

« You  have  taught  me, »  said  Dolly,  raising  her  pretty  face 
to  his  ,  « to  know  myself,  and  your  worth  ;  to  be  something 
better  than  I  was  ;  to  be  more  deserving  of  your  true  and 
manly  nature.  In  years  to  come  ,  dear  Joe  ,  yon  shall  find 
that  you  have  done  so  ;  for  I  will  be,  not  only  now,  when 
we  are  young  and  full  of  hope ,  but  when  we  haTe  grown 
old  and  weary,  your  patient,  gentle,  never^iring  wife.  I  will 
never  know  a  wish  or  care  beyond  our  home  and  you,  and 
always  study  how  to  please  yon  with  my  best  aflEecdon  and 
my  most  devoted  love.     I  will  :  indeed  I  will.  * 
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Joe  coald  only  repeat  his  former  eloquence  —  but  it  was 
very  much  lo  the  purpose. 

>  They  know  of  this  ,  at  home  , »  said  Dolly.  «  For  your 
sake,  I  would  leave  even  them  ;  but  they  know  it ,  and  are 
glad  of  it,  and  are  proud  of  you,  as  1  am,  and  full  of  gra- 
titude. —  You'll  not  come  and  see  me  as  a  poor  friend  who 
knew  me  when  I  was  a  girl,  will  you?» 

Wei],  well!  It  don't  matter  what  Joe  said  in  answer,  but 
he  said  a  great  deal  ;  and  Dolly  said  a  great  deal  too  :  and 
be  folded  Dolly  in  his  one  arm  pretty  tight,  considering  that 
it  was  but  one  ;  and  Dolly  made  no  resistance :  and  if  ever 
two  people  were  happy  in  this  world — which  is  not  an  utter- 
ly miserable  one,  with  alfits  faults — we  may,  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  certainty,  conclude  that  they  were. 

To  say  that  during  these  proceedings  Mr.  Willet  the  elder 
underwent  the  greatest  emotions  of  astonishment  of  which  our 
common  nature  is  susceptible — to  say  that  he  was  in  a  perfect 
paralysis  of  surprise,  and  that  he  wandered  into  the  most 
stupendous  and  theretofore  unattainable  heights  of  complicated 
amazement  —  would  be  to  shadow  forth  his  state  of  mind  in 
the  feeblest  and  lamest  terms.  If  a  roc,  an  eagle,  a  griffin, 
a  flying  elephant,  or  winged  sea-*horse,  had  suddenly  appeared, 
and,  taking  him  on  its  back,  carried  him  bodily  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  ••  Salwanners, »  it  would  have  been  to  him  as  an 
every-day  occurrence,  in  comparison  with  what  he  now  beheld. 
To  be  sitting  quietly  by,  seeing  and  hearing  these  things  ;  to 
be  completely  overlooked,  unnoticed,  and  disregarded,  while 
his  son  and  a  young  lady  were  talking  to  each  other,  and 
making  themselves  in  all  respects  perfectly  at  home  ,  was  a 
position  so  tremendous,  so  inexplicable,  so  utterly  beyond  the 
widest  range  of  his  capacity  of  comprehension ,  that  he  fell 
into  a  lethargy  of  wonder,  and  could  no  more  rouse  himself 
than  an  enchanted  sleeper  in  the  first  year  of  his  fairy  lease, 
a  century  long. 

N  Father,  ■»  said  Joe,  presenting  Dolly.  «  You  know  who  this 
is  ? «  - 

Mr.  Willet  looked  first  at  her,  then  at  his  son,  then  back 
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again  at  Dolly,  and  then  made  an  ineffectual  effwt  to  extract 
a  whiff  from  his  pipe,  which  had  gone  out  long  ago. 

•  Say  a  word,  father,  if  it's  only  ^how  d'ye  do,'«  urged 
Joe. 

•  Certainly,  Joseph,*  answered  Mr.  Willet;  «0h  yes!  Why 
not?» 

«  To  be  sure, »  said  Joe.     « Why  not  ?  • 

«  Ah  ! "  replied  his  father.  «  Why  not  ? »  and  with  this  re- 
mark ,  which  he  uttered  in  a  low  voice  as  though  he  were 
discussing  some  grave  question  with  himself,  he  used  the  little 
finger— if  any  of  his  fingers  can  be  said  to  have  come  under 
that  denomination — of  his  right  hand,  as  a  tobacco*8topper, 
and  was  silent  again. 

And  so  he  sat  for  half  an  hour  at  least,  although  Dolly,  in 
the  most  endearing  of  manners,  hoped,  a  dozen  times,  that 
he  was  not  angry  with  her.  So  he  sat  for  half  an  boor, 
quite  motionless  ,  and  looking  all  the  while  like  nothing  so 
much  AS  a  great  Dutch  Pin  or  Skittle.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  he  suddenly,  and  without  the  least  notice,  burst, 
to  the  great  consternation  of  the  young  people,  into  a  very 
loud  and  very  short  laugh  ;  and  repeating  « Certainly,  Joseph. 
Oh  yes!    Why  not?"  went  out  for  a  walk. 


CHAPTER   THE    FIFTY-SECOND. 

The  Golden  Key,  fair  emblem  of  the  locksmith's  trade,  had 
been  pulled  down  by  the  rioters,  and  roughly  trampled  under 
foot.  But  now  it  was  hoisted  up  again  in  all  the  glory  of  a 
new  coat  of  paint ,  and  showed  more  bravely  even  than  in 
days  of  yore.  In'deed  the  whole  Jfiouae-front  was  spruce  and 
trim,  and  so  freshened  up  throughout,  that  if  Aete  yet  re- 
mained at  large  any  of  the  rioters  who  had  be^n  conoemed 
in  the  attack  upon  it,  the  sight  of  the  old,  goodly,  prosperous 
dwelling,  so  revived,  must  have  been  to  them  as  gall  and 
wormwood. 

The  shutters  of   the  shop   were  closed  ,    however,  and  the 
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vindo^^-blinds  above  were  all  pulled  down  ,  and  In  place  of 
its  usual  cheerful  appearance,  the  house  had  a  look  of  sadness 
and  an  air  of  mourning  ;  which  the  neighbours  who  in  old 
days  had  often  seen  poor  Bamaby  go  in  and  out,  were  at  no 
loss  to  understand.  The  door  stood  partly  open  ;  but  the 
locksmith's  hammer  was  unheard :  the  cat  sat  moping  on  the 
ashy  forge  ;  all  was  deserted,  dark,  and  silent. 

On  the  threshold  of  this  door,  Mr.  Haredale  and  Edward 
Chester  met.  The  young  man  gave  place ;  and  both  passing  in 
with  a  familiar  air,  whidi  seemed  to  denote  that  they  were 
tarrying  there,  or  were  well  accustomed  to  go  to  and  fro  un« 
questioned;  shut  it  behind  Ihem. 

Entering  the  old  back  parlour,  and  ascending  the  flight  of 
stairs ,  abrupt  and  steep ,  and  quaintly  fashioned  as  of  old  , 
they  turned  into  the  best  room  ;  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Varden's 
heart,  and  erst  the  scene  of  Miggs's  household  labours. 

«t  Varden  brought  the  mother  here  last  evening,  he  told  me?  m 
said  Mr.  Haredale. 

« She  is  above  stairs  now — in  the  room  over  here, »  rejoined 
Edward  «Her  grief,  they  say,  is  past  all  telling.  I  needn't 
add — for  that  you  know  beforehand  —  that  the  care  ,  huma- 
nity^ and  sympathy  of  these  good  people  have  no  bounds. » 

« I  am  sure  of  that.  Heaven  repay  them  for  itj  and  for 
floiuch  more !     Varden  is  out  ?  ■» 

«He  returned  with  your  messenger,  who  arrived  almost  at 
the  moment  of  his  coming  home  himself.  He  was  out  the 
whole  night — but  that  of  course  you  know.  He  was  with  you 
the  greater  part  of  it?» 

« He  was.  Without  him  ,  I  should  have  lacked  my  right 
hand.  He  is  an  older  man  than  I ;  but  nothing  can  conquer 
him. » 

N  The  cheeriest,  stoutest-hearted  fellow  in  the  world. » 

«He  has. a  right  to  be.  He  has  a  right  to  be.  A  better 
ereature  never  lived.     He  reaps  i^hat  he  has  sown— *no  more. « 

«It  is  not  all  men,*  said  Edward,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, «who  have  the  happiness  to  do  that. » 

•  More  than  you  imagine  , »  returned  Mr.  Haredale.  •  We 
note  the  harvest  more  than  the  seed-time.    You  do  so  in  me. » 
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In  tralh  his  pale  and  haggard  face  ,  and  gloomy  bearing , 
had  so  far  influenced  the  remark,  thai  Edward  was,  for  the 
moment,  at  a  loss  to  answer  him. 

•  Tut,  tut,  n  said  Mr.  Haredale,  •  'twas  not  very  difficult  to 
read  a  thought  so  natural,  fiut  you  are  mistaken  nevertheless. 
I  have  had  my  share  of  sorrows — more  than  the  common  lot, 
perhaps — but  I  have  borne  them  ill.  i  have  broken  where  I 
should  have  bent  ;  and  have  mused  and  brooded,  when  my 
spirit  mixed  with  all  God's  great  creation.  The  men  who 
learn  endurance,  are  they  who  call  the  whole  world,  brother. 
I  have  turned  from  the  world,  and  I  pay  the  penalty.* 

Edward  would  have  interposed ,  but  he  went  on  without 
giving  him  time. 

« It  is  too  late  to  evade  it  now.  I  sometimes  think,  that  if 
1  had  to  live  my  life  once  more  ,  I  would  amend  this  fault 
— not  so  much,  I  discover  when  I  search  my  mind  ,  for  the 
love  of  Vhat  is  right,  as  for  my  own- sake.  But  even  when 
I  make  these  better  resolutions,  I  instinctively  recoil  from  the 
idea  of  suflering  again  what  1  have  undergone  ;  and  in  this 
circumstance  I  find  the  unwelcome  assurance  that  I  ^ould 
still  be  the  same  man  ,  though  I  could  cancel  the  past ,  and 
begin  anew,  with  its  experience  to  guide  me. » 

*^^yf  you  make  too  sure  of  that, »  said  Edward. 

«<You  think  so, »  Mr.  Haredale  answered,  «and  I  am  glad 
you  do.  I  know  myself  better,  and  therefore  distrust  myself 
more.  Let  us  leave  this  subject  for  another — not  so  far  re- 
moved from  it  as  it  might,  at  first  sight ,  seem  to  be.  Sir, 
you  still  love  my  niece,  and  she  is  still  attached  to  you.  ■ 

«I  have  that  assurance  from  her  own  lips  , »  said  Edward, 
•  and  you  know — I  am  sure  you  know — that  1  would  not  ex- 
change it  for  any  blessing  life  could  yield  me.  ■ 

« You  are  frank  ,  honourable  ,  and  disinterested , »  said  Mr. 
Haredale  ;  « you  have  forced  the  conviction  that  you  aire  so, 
even  on  my  once-jaundiced  mind  ;  and  I  believe  you.  Wait 
here  till  i  come  back.n 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke  ;  but  soon  returned,  with  his 
niece. 

•  On  that  first  and  onlv    time;*  he  said,  looking  from   the 
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one  to  the  other,  «when  we  three  stood  together  under  her 
father  s  roof,  I  hade  you  quit  it ,  and  charged  you  never  to 
return. » 

•  It  is  the  only  circumslance  arising  out  of  our  love, »  ob- 
served Edward,  «that  I  have  forgotten. » 

•  You  own  a  name, »  said  Mr.  Baredale,  «!  had  deep  reason 
to  remember.  I  was  moved  and  goaded  by  recollections  of 
personal  wrong  and  injury,  I  know  :  but  even  now  1  cannot 
charge  myself  with  having  then,  or  ever,  lost  sight  of  a  heart- 
felt desire  for  her  true  happiness  :  or  with  having  acted  -^ 
however  mnch  I  was  mistaken — with  any  other  impulse  than 
the  one  pure,  single,  earnest  wish  to  be  to  her,  as  far  as  in 
my  inferior  nature  lay,  the  father  she  had  lost. » 

•  Dear  uncle,*  cried  Emma,  «!  have  known  no  parent  but 
you.  I  have  loved  the  memory  of  others,  but  I  have  loved 
you  all  my  life.  Never  was  father  kinder  to  his  child  than 
you  have  been  to  me,  without  the  interval  of  one  harsh  hour, 
since  I  can  first  remember.  •> 

•  You  speak  too  fondly,*  he  answered,  «and  yet  I  cannot 
wish  you  were  less  partial  ;  for  I  have  a  pleasure  in  hearing 
those  words,  and  shall  have  in  calling  them  to  mind  when  we 
are  far  asunder,  which  nothing  else  could  give  me.  Bear  with 
me  for  a  moment  longer,  sir,  for  she  and  I  have  been  together 
many  years  ;  and  although  I  believe  that  in  resfgning  her  to 
you  I  put  the  seal  upon  her  future  happiness,  1  find  it  needs 
an  effort. » 

He  pressed  her  tenderly  to  his  bosom,  and  after  a  minute's 
pause,  resumed  * 

- 1  have  done  yon  wrong,  sir,  and  I  ask  your  forgiveness — 
in  no  common  phrase,  or  show  of  sorrow  ;  but  with  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity.  In  the  same  spirit,  I  acknowledge  to  you 
both  that  the  time  has  been  when  I  connived  at  treachery  and 
falsehood — which  if  I  did  not  perpetrate  myself,  I  still  per- 
mitted— to  rend  you  two  asunder.  • 

« You  judge  yourself  too  harshly,  ■  said  Edward.  « Let  these 
things  rest.  •* 

•  They  rise  up  in  judgment  against  me  when  I  look  back , 
and  not  now  for  the  first  time, «  he  answered.     « 1  cannot  part 
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from  you  without  your  full  forgiyenessf ;  for  biMy  life  aoud  I 
have  little  left  in  common  now,  and  I  have  regrets  enough 
to  carry  into  solitude,  without  addition  to  the  stock. » 

«You  bear  a  blessing  from  us  both,  ■  said  Emma.  « Never 
mingle  thoughts  of  me — of  me  who  owe  you  so  much  love 
and  duty — with  anything  but  undying  affection  and  gratitude 
for  the  past,  and  bright  hopes  for  the  future  »  . 

nThe  future*  returned  her  uncle,  with' a  mehmcholy  smik, 
«is  a  bright  word  for  you,  and  its  image  should  be  wreathed 
with  cheerful  hopes.  Mine  is  of  another  kind,  but  it  will  be 
one  of  peace  ;  and  free,  I  trust,  from  care  or  passion.  When 
you  quit  England  I  shall  leave  it  too.  There  are  cloisters 
abroad  ;  and  now  that  the  two  great  objects  of  my  life  are 
set  at  rest,  I  know  no  better  home.  You  droop  at  that,  for- 
getting I  am  growing  old,  and  that  my  course  is  nearly  run. 
Well,  we  will  speak  of  it  again — not  once  or  twice,  but  many 
times  ;  and  you  shall  give  me  cheerful  counsel,  Emma.  > 

« And  you  will  take  it  ? »  asked  his  niece. 

«ril  listen  to  it, »  he  answered,  kissing  her  fair  brbw,  «and 
it  will  have  its  weight,  be  certain.  What  have  I  left  to  say? 
You  have  of  late  been  much  together.  It  is  better  and  more 
fitting  that  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  past,  which 
wrought  your  separation  ,  and  sowed  between  you  suspicion 
and  distrust,  should  not  be  entered  on  by  me.  • 

•  Much,  much  better, »  whispered  Emma.  « Remember  them 
no  more ! » 

«I  avow  my  share  in  them,»  said  Mr.  Haredale,  ^though 
I  held  it  at  the  time  in  detestation.  Let  no  man  turn  aside, 
ever  so  slightly,  from  the  broad  path  of  honour,  on  the  plau- 
sible pretence  that  he  is  justified  by  the  goodness  of  his  end. 
All  good  ends  can  be  worked  out  by  good  means.  Those  that 
cannot ,  are  bad  ;  and  may  be  counted  so  at  once ,  and  left 
alone. » 

He  looked  from  her  to  Edward  ,  and  said  in  a  gentler 
tone : 

« In  goods  and  fortune  you  arc  now  nearly  equal ;  I  have 
been  her  faithful  steward  ,  and  to  that  remnant  of  a  richer 
property  which  my  brother  left  her,  I  desire  to  add,  in  token 
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of  my  love,  a  poor  pittance,  scarcely  worth  the  mention,  for 
which  I  have  no  longer  any  need.  I  am  glad  you  go  abroad. 
^Let  our  illrfated  house  remain  the  ruin  it  is.  When  you  re- 
turn after  a  few  thriving  years,  you  will  command  a  better. 
And  more  fortunate  one.     We  are  friends?* 

Edward  took  his  extended  hand,  and  grasped  it  heartily. 

•  You  are  neither  slow  nor  cold  in  your  response, »  said  Mr. 
Haredale,  doing  the  like  by  him,  « and  when  I  look  upon  you 
now,  and  know  yon,  I  feel  that  I  would  choose  you  for  her 
husband.  Iler  father  had  a  generous  nature,  and  you  would 
have  pleased  him  well.  I  give  her  to  you  in  his  name,  and 
with  his  blessing.  If  the  world  and  I  part  in  this  act,  we 
part  on  happier  terms  than  we  have  lived  for  many  a  day. » 

He  placed  her  in  his  arms,  and  would  have  left  the  room 
but  that  he  was  stopped  in  his  passage  to  the  door  by  a  great 
noise  at  a  distance,  which  made  them  start  and  pause. 

It  was  a  loud    Aouting,  mingled  with  boisterous  acclama- 
tions, that  rent  the  very  air.     It  drew  nearer  every  moment 
and  approached  so  rapidly,  tha,t  even  while  they  listened    it 
burst   into   a   deafening   confusion    of  sounds   at   the   street 
corner. 

•  This  must  be  stopped — quieted, »  said  Mr.  Haredale,  has- 
tily. « We  should  have  foreseen  this,  and  provided  against  it. 
I  will  go  out  to  them  at  once.  • 

But  before  he  could  reach  the  door,  and  before  Edward 
could  catch  up  his  hat  and  follow  him,  they  were  again  ar- 
rested by  a  loud  shriek  from  above  stairs :  and  the  locksmith's 
wife,  bursting  in,  and  fairly  running  into  Mr.  Haredale's  arms, 
cried  out  -. 

•  She  knows  it  all,  dejur  sir! — she  knows  it  all!  We  broke 
it  out  to  her  by  degrees,  and  she  is  quite  prepared. »  Having 
made  this  communication  ,  and  furthermore  thanked  Heaven 
with  great  fervour  and  heartiness,  the  good  lady,  according 
to  the  custom  of  matrons  on  all  occasions  of  excitement,  faint- 
ed away  directly. 

They  ran  to  the  window,  threw  up  the  sash  ,  and  looked 
into  the  crowded  street.  Among  a  dense  mob  of  persons,  of 
whom  not  one  was  for  an  instant  still,  the  locksmith's  ruddy 
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face  and  burly  form  could  be  descried  ,  beating  about  as 
though  he  were  struggling  with  a  rough  sea.  Now  he  was 
carried  back  a  score  of  yards,  now  onward  nearly  to  the  door, 
now  back  again,  now  forced  against  the  opposite  houses,  now 
against  those  adjoining  his  own  :  now  carried  up  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  greeted  by  the  outstretched  hands  of  half  a  hundred 
men ,  while  the  whole,  tumultuous  concourse  stretched  their 
throats,  and  cheered  with  all  their  might.  Though  he  was 
really  in  a  fair  way  to  be  torn  to  pieces  in  the  general  en- 
thusiasm ,  the  locksmith  ,  nothing  discomposed  ,  echoed  their 
shouts  till  he  was  hoarse  as  they,  and  in  a  glow  of  joy  and 
right  good-humour,  waved  his  hat  until  the  daylight  shone 
between  its  brim  and  crown. 

But  in  all  the  bandyings  from  hand  to  hand,  and  strivings 
to  and  fro,  and  sweepings  here  and  there,  which — saving  that 
he  looked  more  jolly  and  more  radiant  after  every  struggle — 
troubled  his  peace  of  mind  no  more  than  if  he  had  been  a 
.straw  upon  the  water's  surface  ,  he  never  once  released  his 
firm  grasp  of  an  arm,  drawn  tight  through  hi$.  He  sometimes 
turned  to  clap  this  friend  upon  the  back,  or  whisper  in  his 
ear  a  word  of  staunch  encouragement,  or  cheer  him  with  a 
smile  ;  but  his  great  care  was  to  shield  him  from  the  pres- 
sure, and  force  a  passage  for  him  to  the  Golden  Key.  Passive 
and  timid  ,  scared  ,  pale  ,  and  wondering  ,  and  gazing  at  the 
throng  as  if  he  were  newly  risen  from  the  dead,  and  felt  him- 
self a  ghost  among  the  living,  Barnaby — not  Barnaby  in  the 
spirit,  but  in  flesh  and  blood,  with  pulses,  sinews,  nerves,  and 
beating  heart ,  and  strong  affections  —  clung  to  his  stout  old 
friend,  and  followed  where  he  led. 

And  thus,  in  course  of  time,  they  reached  the  door,  held 
ready  for  their  entrance  by  no  unwilling  hands.  'Then  slip- 
ping in,  and  shutting  out  the  crowd  by  main  force,  Gabriel 
^stood  between  Mr.  Haredale  and  £dward  Chester  ;  and  Bar- 
naby, rushing  up  the  stairs  ,  fell  upon  his  knees  beside  his 
mother's  bed. 

*  Such  is  the  blessed  end,  sir, »  cried  the  panting  locksmith, 
to  Mr.  Haredale,  « of  the  best  day's  work  we  ever  did.  The 
rogues!  it's  been  hard  fighting  to  get  away  from 'em.     I  al- 
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most  thought,  once  or  twice,  they'd  have  been  too  much  for 
us  with  their  kindness ! »  * 

They  had  striven  all  the  previous  day  to  rescue  Barndby 
from  his  impending  fate.  Failing  /in  their  attempts  ,  in  the 
first  quarter  to  which  they  addressed  themselves,  they  renewed 
them  in  another.  Failing  there,  likewise,  they  began  afresh 
at  midnight ;  and  made  their  way,  not  only  to  the  judge  and 
jury  who  had  tried  him,  but  to  men  of  influence  at  court,  to 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  and  even  to  the  antechamber  of 
the  king  himself.  Successful,  at  last,  in  awakening  an  inte- 
rest in  his  favour,  and  an  inclination  to  enquire  more  dis- 
passionately into  his  case,  they  had  had  an  interview  with  the 
minister,  in  his  bed  ,,  so  late  as  eight  o'clock  that  morning. 
The  result  of  a  searching  inquiry  ( in  which  they,  who  had 
known  the  poor  fellow  from  his  childhood,  did  other  good 
service,  besides  bringing  it  about]  was  that  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock  ,  a  free  pardon  to  Barnaby  Rudge  was 
made  out  and  signed,  and  entrusted  to  a  horse-soldier  for  in- 
stant conveyance  to  the  place  of  execution.  This  courier 
reached  the  spot  just  as  the  cart  appeared  in  sight ;  and  Bar- 
naby being  carried  back  to  jail  ,  Mr.  Haredale ,  assured  that 
all  was  safe  ,  had  gone  straight  from  Bloomsbury  Square  to 
the  Golden  Key,  leaving  to  Gabriel  the  grateful  task  of  bring- 
ing hime  home  in  triumph. 

« I  needn't  say,  >•  observed  the  locksmith,  when  he  had  shaken 
hands  with  all  the  males  in  the  house  ,  and  hugged  all  the 
females  ,  five-and-forty  times  ,  at  least ,  « that ,  except  among 
ourselves,  /  didn't  want  to  make  a  triumph  of  it.  But  di- 
rectly we  got  into  the  streets  we  were  known,  and  this  hub- 
bub began.  Of  the  two, »  he  added,  as  he  wiped  his  crimson 
face,  «and  after  experience  of  both,  I  think  I'd  rather  be 
taken  out  of  my  house  by  a  crowd  of  enemies,  than  escorted 
home  by  a  mob  of  friends ! » 

It  was  plain  enough,  however,  that  this  was  mere  talk  on 
Gabriel's  part ,  and  that  the  whole  proceeding  afforded  him 
the  keenest  delight ;  for  the  people  confmuing  to  make  a  great 
noise  without,  and    to  cheer  as   if   their  voices  were   in  the 

freshest  order,  and  good  for  a  fortnight,  he  sent  up  stairs  for 
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Grip  (who  had  come*  home  at  his  master's  bade,  and  had  ac- 
knowledged the  favours  of  the  multitude  by  drawing  blood 
from  every  finger  that  came  within  his  reach),  alid  with  the 
bird  upon  his  arm,  presented  himself  at  the  first-floor  window, 
and  waved  his  hat  again  until  it  dangled  by'a  shred,  between 
his  fingers  and  thumb.  This  demonstration  having  been  re- 
ceived with  appropriate  shouts,  and  silence  being  in  some  de- 
gree restored  ,  he  thanked  them  for  their  sympathy  ;  and 
taking  the  liberty  to  inform  them  that  there  was  a  sick  person 
in  the  house,  proposed  that  they  should  give  three  cheers  for 
King  George  ,  three,  more  for  Old  England  ,  and  three  more 
for  nothing  particular,  as  a  closing  ceremony.  The  crowd 
assenting  ,  substituted  Gabriel  Varden  for  the  nothing  parti- 
cular ;  and  giving  him  one  over,  for  good  measure,  dispersed 
in  high  good-humour. 

What  congratulations  they  exchanged  when  they  were  left 
alone  ;  what  an  overflowing  of  joy  and  happiness  there  was 
among  them ;  how  incapable  it  wa^  of  expression  in  Bamaby's 
own  person  ;  and  how  he  went  wildly  from  one  to  another, 
until  he  became  so  far  tranquillized  as  to  stretch  himself  on 
the  ground  beside  his  mother's  couch,  and  fall  into  a  deep  sleep; 
are  matters  that  need  not  be  told.  And  it  is  well  they  hap- 
pen to  be  of  this  class,*  for  they  would  be  yery  hard  to  tell, 
were  their  narration  ever  so  indispensable. 

Before  leaving  this  bright  picture,  it  may  be  well  to  glance 
at  a  dark  and  very  different  one  which  was  presented  to  only 
a  few  eyes,  that  same  night. 

The  scene  was  a  churchyard;  the  time,  midnight;  the  per- 
sons, Edward  Chester,  a  clergyman  ,  a  grave-digger,  and  the 
four  bearers  of  a  homely  coffin.  They  stood  about  a  grave 
which  had  been  newly  dug,  and  one  of  the  bearers  held  up 
a  dim  lantern, —  the  only  light  there — which  shed  its  feeble 
ray  upon  the  book  of  prayer.  He  placed  it  for  a  moment 
on  the  coffin  ,  when  he  and  his  companions  were  about  to 
lower  it  down.     There  was  no  inscription  on  the  lid. 

The  mould  fell  solemnly  upon  the  last  house  of  this  name- 
less man  ;  and  the  rattling  dust  left  a  dismal  echo  even  in 
the  accustomed  ears  of  those  who  had  borne  it  to  its  resting- 
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place.    The  graye  was  filled  in  to  the  top,  and  trodden  down. 
The  J  all  left  the  spot  together. 

«Yoa  neyer  saw  him,  IWing? »  asked  the  priest,  of  Edward. 

« Often,  years  ago  ;  not  knowing  him  for  my  brother.* 

■  NeTer  since?* 

•  Neyer.  Yesterday,  he  steadily  refused  to  see  me.  It  was 
urged  upon  him,  many  times,  at  my  desire. » 

•  Still  he  refused?    That  was  hardened  and  unnatural.** 
« Do  you  think  so  ? » 

« I  infer  that  you  do  not« » 

"  You  are  right.  We  hear  the  world  wonder  every  day  at 
monsters  of  ingratitude.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  it 
often  looks  for  monsters  of  affection  ,  as  though  they  were 
things  of  course  ? » 

They  had  reached  the  gate  by  this  time,  and  bidding  each 
other  good  night,  departed  on  their  separate  ways. 
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Another  month  had  passed,  and  the  end  of  August  had  nearly 
come,  when  Mr.  Haredale  stood  alone  in  the  mail-coach  office 
at  Bristol.  Although  but  a  few  weeks  had  intervened  since 
his  conversation  with  £dward  Chester,  and  his  niece,  in  the 
locksmith's  house,  and  he  had  made  no  change,  in  the  mean 
time,  in  his  accustomed  style  of  dress,  his  appearance  was 
greatly  altered.  He  looked  much  older,  and  more  care-worn. 
Violent  agitation  and  anxiety  of  mind  scatter  wrinkles  and 
grey  hairs  with  no  unsparing  hand  ;  but  deeper  traces  follow 
on  the  silent  uprooting  of  old  habits,  and  severing  of  dear, 
familiar  ties.  The  affections  are  not  so  easily  wounded  as 
the  passions,  but  their  hurts  are  deeper,  and  more  lasting. 
He  was  now  a  solitary  man,  and  the  heart  within  him  was 
dreary  and  lonesome. 

He  was  not  the  less  alone  for  having  spent  so  many  years 
in  seclusion  and  retirement.  This  was  no  better  preparation 
than  a  round  of  social  cheerfulness  :  perhaps  it  even  increased 
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Ibe  keenness  of  his  sensibility.  He  had- been  go  dependent 
upon  her  for  companionship  and  love  ;  she  had  come  to  be 
so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  existence  ;  they  had  had  so 
many  cares  and  thoughts  in  common,  which  no  one  else  had 
shared  ;  that  losing  her  was  beginning  life  anew,  and  being 
required  to  summon  up  the  hope  and  elasticity  of  youth,  amid 
the  doubts,  distrusts,  and  weak^ied  energies  of  age. 

The  effort  ho  had  made  to  part  from  her  with  seeming 
cheerfulness  and  hope— and  they  had  parted  only  yesterday- 
left  him  the  more  depressed.  With  these  feelings,  he  was 
about  to  revisit  London  for  the  last  time,  and  look  once  more 
Uflpn  the  walls  of  their  old  home,  before  turning  his  back 
upon  it,  for  ever. 

The  journey  was  a  very  different  one  in  those  days  from 
what  the  present  generation  find  it ;  but  it  came  to  an  end, 
as  the  longest  journey  will,  and  he  stood  again  in  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis.  He  lay  at  the  inn  where  the  coach  slop- 
ped, and  resolved,  before  he  went  to  bed,  that  he  would 
make  his  arrival  known  to  no  one  :  would  spend  but  another 
night  in  London  ;  and  would  spare .  himself  the  pang  of  part- 
ing even  with  the  honest  locksmith 

Such  conditions  of  the  mind  as  that  to  which  he  was  a 
prey  when  he  lay  down  to  rest,  are  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  disordered  fancies,  and  uneasy  virions.  He  knew  this, 
even  in  the  horror  with  which  he  started  from  his  first  sleep, 
and  threw  up  the  window  to  dispel  it  by  the  presence  of  some 
object,  beyond  the  room,  which  had  not  been,  as  it  were, 
the  witness  of  his  dream.  But  it  was  not  a  new  terror  of 
the  night ;  it  had  been  present  to  him  before,  in  many  shapes; 
it  had  haunted  him  in  bygone  times  ;  and  visited  his  pillow 
again  and  again.  If  it  had  been  but  an  ugly  object,  a  chil- 
dish spectre,  haunting  his  sleep,  its  return,  in  its  old  form, 
might  have  awakened  a  momentary  sensation  of  fear,  which, 
almost  in  the  act  of  waking,  would  have  passed  away.  This 
disquiet,  however,  lingered  about  him,  and  would  yield  to 
nothing.  When  he  closed  his  eyes  again,  he  felt  it  hovering 
near  ;  as  ho  slowly  sunk  into  a  slumber,  he  was  conscious  of 
its  gathering  strength  and  purpose,  and  gradually  assuming  its 
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recent  sbapc  ;  when  he  sprang  up  from  his  bed,  the  same 
phantom  vanished  from  his  heated  brain,  and  left  him  filled 
with  a  dread  against  which  reason  and  waking  thought  were 
powerless. 

The  sun  was  up  before  he  could  shake  it  off.  He  rose 
late,  but  not  refreshed,  and  remained  within  doors  all  that 
day.  He  had  a  fancy  for  paying  his  last  visit  to  the  old  spot 
in  the  evening,  for  he  had  been  accustomed  to  walk  there  at 
that  season,  and  desired  to  see  it  under  the  aspect  that  was 
most  familiar  to  him.  At  such  an  hour  as  would  afford  him 
time  to  reach  it  a  little  before  sunset,  he  left  the  inn,  and 
turned  into  the  busy  street. 

^  He  had  not  gone  far,  and  was  thoughtfully  making  his  way 
among  the  noisy  crowd,  when  he  felt  a  hand  upon  his  shoul> 
der,  and,  turning,  recognised  one  of  the  waiters  from  the  inn, 
who  begged  his  pardon ,  but  he  had  left  his  sword  behind 
him. 

•  Why  have  you-  brought  it  to  me?'»  he  asked,  stretching 
out  his  hand,  and  yet  not  taking  it  from  the  man,  but  look- 
ing at  him  in  a  disturbed  and  agitated  manner. 

The  man  was  sorry  to  have  disobliged  him,  and  would 
carry  it  back  again.  The  gentleman  had  said  that  he  was 
going  a  little  way  into  the  country,  an(f  that  he  might  not 
return  till  late.  The  roads  were  not  very  safe  for  single  tra- 
vellefs-  after  dark  ;  and  since  the  riots,  gentlemen  had  been 
more  careful  than  ever  not  to  trust  themselves  unarmed  in 
lonely  places.  « We  thought  you  were  a  stranger,  sir, »  he 
added,  vand  that  you  might  believe  our  roads  to  be  better 
than  they  are  ;  but  perhaps  you  know  them  well,  and  carry 
fire-arms — " 

He  took  the  sword,  and  putting  it  iip  at  his  side,  thanked 
the  man,  and  resumed  his  walk. 

It  was  long  remembered  that  he  did  this  in  a  manner  so 
strange,  and  with  such  a  trembling  hand,  that  the  messenger 
stood  looking  after  his  retreating  figure,  doubtful  whether  he 
ought  not  to  follow,  and  watch  him.  It  was  long  remember- 
ed that  he  had  been  heard  pacing  his  bed-room  in  .  the  dead 
of  the  night ;  that  the  attendants  had  mentioned  to  each  other 
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in  the  morniDg ,  how  fevered  and  how  pale  he  looked  ;  and 
that  when  this  man  went  back  to  the  inn,  he  told  a  fellow- 
servant  that  what  he  had  observed  in  this  short  interview 
lay  very  heavy  on  his  mind,  and  that  he  feared  the  gentle- 
man intended  to  destroy  himself,  and  would  never  come  back 
alive. 

With  a  half  consciousness'  that  his  manner  had  attracted  the 
man'fi  attention  (remembering  the  expression  of  his  face  when 
they  parted),  Mr.  Haredale  quickened  his  steps  ;  and  arriving 
at  a  stand  of  coaches,  bargained  with  the  driver  of  the  best 
to  carry  him  so  far  on  his  road  as  the  point  where  the  foot- 
way struck  across  the  fields,  and  to  await  his  retnm  at  a 
house  of  entertainment  which  was  within  a  stone's*throw  of 
that  place.  Arriving  there  in  due  course,  he  alighted  and 
pursued  his  way  on  foot. 

He  passed  so  near  the  Maypole,  that  he  could  see  its  smoke 
rising  from  among  the  trees,  while  a  flock  of  pigeons — some 
of  its  old  inhabitants,  doubtless — sailed  gaily  home  to  roost, 
between  him  and  the  unclouded  sky.  •  The  old  house  will 
brighten  up  now, »  he  said,  as  he  looked  towards  it,  •  and 
there  will  be  a  merry  fireside  beneath  its  ivied  roof.  It  is 
some  comfort  to  know  that  everything  will  not  be  blighted 
hereabouts.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  one  picture  of  life  and 
cheerfulness  to  turn  to  !  •  - 

He  resumed  his  walk,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  the  War- 
ren. It  was  a  clear,  calm,  silent  evening,  with  hardly  a 
breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  leaves,  or  any  sound  to  break  the 
stillness  of  the  time,  but  drowsy  sheep-bells  tinkling  in  the 
distance,  and  at  intervals  the  far-off  lowing  of  cattle,  or  bark 
of  village  dogs.  The  sky  was  radiant  with  the  softened  glory 
of  sunset ;  and  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  air,  a  deep  repose 
prevailed.  At  such  an  hour,  he  arrived  at  the  deserted  man- 
sion which  had  been  his  home  so  long,  and  looked  for  the 
last  time  upon  its  blackened  walls. 

The  ashes  of  the  commonest  fire  are  melancholy  things,  for 
in  them  there  is  an  image  of  death  and  ruin, — of  something 
that  has  been  bright,  and  is  but  dull,  cold,  dreary  dust,— 
with  which   our  nature  forces  us  to  sympathise.     How  much 


more  sad  the  enimbled  embers  of  a  home :  the  casting  down 
of  that  great  altar,  where  the  worst  among  us  sometimes  per- 
form the  worship  of  the  heart ;  and  where  the  best  haye  of- 
fered lip  such  sacrifices,  and  done  such  deeds  of  heroism  as, 
chronicled,  would  put  the  proudest  temples  of  old  Time,  with 
all  their  vaunting  annals,  to  the  blush! 

He  roused  himself  from  -  a  long  train  of  meditation,  and 
walked  slowly  round  the  house.  It  was  by  this  time  almost 
dark. 

He  had  nearly  made  the  circuit  of  the  building,  when  he 
uttered  a  half-suppressed  exclamation,  started,  and  stood  still* 
Reclining,  in  an  easy  attitude,  with  his  back  against  a  tree, 
and  contemplating  the  ruin  with  an  expression  of  exquisite 
pleasure, — a  pleasure  so  keen  that  it  overcame  his  habitual 
indolence  and  command  of  feature,  and  displayed  itself  utterly 
free  from  all  restraint  or  reserve, — before  him,  on  his  own 
ground,  and  triumphing  over  him  then,  as  he  had  done  in 
eyery  misfortune  and  disappointment  of  his  life,  there  stood 
the  man  whose  presence,  of  all  mankind,  in  any  place,  and 
least  of  all  in  that,  he  could  the  least  endure. 

Although  his  blood  so  rose  against  this  man,  and  his  wrath 
so  stirred  within  him,  that  he  could  have  struck  him  dead, 
he  put  such  fierce  constraint  upon  himself  that  he  passed  him 
without  a  word  or  look.  Yes,  and  he  would  have  gone  on, 
and  not  turned,  though  to  resist  the  Devil  who  poured  such 
hot  temptation  in  his  brain,  required  an  effort  scarcely  hu* 
man,  if  this  man.  had  not  himself  summoned  him  to  stop  : 
and  that,  with  an  assumed  compassion  in  his  voice  which 
drove  him  well-nigh  mad,  and  in  an  instant  routed  all  the 
self-command  it  had  been  anguish — ^acute,  poignant  anguish—- 
to  sustain. 

All  consideration,  reflection,  mercy,  forbearance  ;  everything 
by  which  a  goaded  man  curbs  his  rage  and  passion ;  fled  from 
him  as  he  turned  back.  And  yet  he  said,  slowly  and  qnite 
calmly  —  far  more  calmly  than  he  had  ever  spoken .  to  him 
before  : 

•  Why  have  you  called  to  me  ? » 

« To  remark; «  said  Sir  John  Chester  with  his  wonted  com- 
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posure,  « what  an  o^d  chance  it  is,  that  we  should  meet  here! » 

« It  is  a  strange  chance. » 

« Strange!  The  most  remarkable  and  singular  thing  in. the 
world.  1  pcver  ride  in  the  evening  ;  I  have  not  done  so  for 
years.  The  whim  *  seized  me,  quite  unaccountably,  in  the 
middle  of  last  night.  —  How  very  picturesque  this  is!*  —  He 
pointed,'  as  he  spoke,  to  the  dismantled  house,  and  raised  his 
glass  to  his  eye. 

« You  praise  your  own  work  very  fieely. » 

Sir  John  let  fall  his  glass  ;  inclined  his  face  towards  him 
with  an  air  of  the  most  courteous  inquiry  ;  and  slightly  shook 
his  head  as  though  he  were  remarking  to  himself,  >I  fear 
this  animal  is  going  mad !  • 

« I  say  you  praise  your  own  work  very  freely,  •  repeated 
Mr.  Haredale. 

«Work!i>  echoed  Sir  John,  looking  smilingly  round.  •Mine! 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  really  beg  your  pardon — » 

« Why  you  see »  said  Mr.  Haredale,  « those  walls.  You  see 
those  tottering  gables.  You  see  on  every  side  where  fire  and 
smoke  have  raged.  You  see  the  destruction  that  has  been 
wanton  here.     Do  you  not?* 

« My  good  fellow, »  returned  the  knight,  gently  checking  his 
impatience  with  his  hand,  •  of  course  I  do.  1  see  everything 
you  speak  of,  when  you  stand  aside,  and  do  not  interpose 
yourself  between  the  view  and  me.  I  am  very  sorry  for  you. 
If  I  had  not  had^  the  pleasure  to  meet  you  here,  I  think  I 
should  have  written  to  tell  you  so.  But  you  don't  bear  it  as 
well  as  I  had  expected — excuse  me — no,  you  don't  indeed.  > 

He  pulled  out  his  snuff-box,  and  addressing  him  with  the 
superior  air  of  a  man  who  *  by  reason  of  his  higher  nature 
has  a  right  to  read  a  moral  lesson  to  another,  continued  : 

«For  you  are  a  philosopher,  you  know — one  of  that  stern 
and  rigid  school  who  are  far  above  the  weaknesses  of  man- 
kind in  general.  You  are  removed,  a  long  way,  from  the  frail- 
ties of  the  crowd.  You  contemplate  them  from  a  height, 
and  rail  at  them  with  a  most  impressive  bitterness.  I  have 
heard  you . » 

— «And  shall  again,  ••  said  Mr.  Haredale. 


uThmAyon,»  rel«rii«d  tli<»  other.  ^  Shall  we  •  H(4lk  at  w4 
tlilk?  The  damp  fells  rather  heatJfy.  W*»,-i^^  ywi  f»tmgbJ 
Bat  I  gt'ieve  to  -say  that  I  ttan  spare  yon  Ottly  i  Viry  ffli^ 
ttomfents.  -     •  •      ^ 

^1  wotild^*  said  Mr.  Baredale,  «ryoa  hi*  ^{^iited  Ae  noMi 
I  irtjttld,  wifli  all  my  sdul,  you  had  been  In  Paradise  (if  fiuck 
a  nMnkfous  He  c6uld  be  enacted) »  rfcther  than  here  to^nighi;'* 

«Kay,>»   returned  the   other— •  rearlly— you  do  yonrself  in* 
Justice.     You  are  a  rough  companion,  but  I  would  not  go  #i 
far  to  a  void  you .  fc 
'  -Listen  to  me,  said  Mr.  Haredftle.     'listen  to  me.  » 

♦  While  you  rail?»  inquired  Sir  John. 

-While  I  deliver  your  infamy.  You  urged  and  stimulated 
to  do  your  work  a  fit  agent,  but  one  Who  in  hi^  nature — in 
the  very  essence  of  "his  being — is  a  traitor,  and  who  has  been 
fillse  to  you,  desinte  the  sympathy  you  two  should  Jiave  to-^ 
gether,  as  he  has  been  to  all  others.  With  hinls,  and  looks-, 
and  crafty-  words,  which  told  again  are  nothing,  you  set  bA 
(htshford  tO'  this  wjork— this  work  hJefore  us  now.  With  tKesfe 
same  hints;  and'  looks,  and  crafty  words,  which  told  again 
are  nothing,  you  urged  him  on  to  gratify  the  deadly  bate  h6 
*iWes  me.  Yoii  did.  I  see  denial  in  your  looks »*— he  bri^, 
itbruptly  pointing  in  his  face,  and  stepping  back.  -Deniiil  ts 
a  Keir, 

-  fie  had  his  baud  upon  his  sword  ;  but  the  knighf,  with  A 
cMffemptuoUs  smile,  replied  to  him  as  coldly  as  before. 

•  -Ydu  will  take  notice  sir  —  if  you  can  discriminate  suffl- 
(^Midy^^that  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  deny  nothing.  Your 
dlicertlment  is  hardly  fine  Enough  for  the  perusal  of  faces; 
ikiftof  a  kind  as  coarse  iis  your  speech  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been, 
that  I  remember ;  or,  iii  one  face  that  I  could  name,  yod 
Wo^lld  hSfve  read  inifi£ferenee,  not  to  say  disgust,  somewhat 
sooner  than  you  did.  I  speak  of  a  long  time  ago, — ^but  yon  ' 
titderstahd  me.  • 

•  IHsgufse  it  as  yon  will,  you  mean  denial.  Denial  etpli^il 
bt  reserved,  expressed  or  left  to  be^  inferred,  is  still  a  He. 
IfM  say  yoU'  «yii'f  diBriy.     Do  y*ti  admit !» -  '*' 

»1rou  yourself,*  rethrfied  Sir  .lobn,  suffering  tlie  current  of 
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hk  tpe0eb'to.  flow  it*'  fimoolltly  u  if  it  bad  been  At^BM^d  by 
no  one  word  of  interruption,  « publicly  proclaimed  tbe  cbarao- 
ter  of  ibe  gentleman  in  question  (i  tbink  it  wa9  in  West- 
minster Hall)  in  terms  which  relieve  me  from  the  necessity  of 
making  any  fgrtfa^r  allusion  to  bim.  You  may  have  been 
warranted  ;  yon  may  not  have  been  ;  I  can't  say.  Assnming 
the  gentleman  to  be  what  you  described,  and  to  have  made 
to  you  or  any  other  person  any  statements  that  may  have 
liappei^ed  to  suggest  themselves  to  bim,  for  the  sake  of  bis 
own  security,  or  for  the  sake  of  money,  or  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment, or  for  any  other  consideration,  —  !  have  nothing  to 
say  of  him,  except  that  his  extremely  degrading  situation  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  shared  with  his  employers..  You  are  so 
very  plain  yourself,  tba(  you  will  excuse  a  little  freedam  in 
me,  I  am  sure. » 

« Attend  to  me  again,  Sir  John— but  once, »  cried  Hr.  Hare- 
dale  ;  «in  your  every  look,  and  word^  and  gesture,  you  tell 
fne  this  was  not  your  act.  I  tell  you  that  it  was,  and  that 
you  tampered  with  the  man  1  speak  of,  and  with  your  wretch* 
ed  son  i^whom  God  forgive),  to:do  this  deed.  You  talk  of 
degradation  and  character.  You  told  me  once  that  you  had 
purcbas^.tbe  absence  of  the  poor  idiot  and  his  mother,  when 
(as  I  have  discovered  since,  and  then  suspected)  ypu  had  gone 
to  tempt  them,  and  had  found  them  flown.  To  you  I  traced 
the  insinuation  that  I  alone  reaped  any  harvest  from  my  bro- 
ther's 4?9th ;  and  all  the  foul  attacks  and  whispered  calnm- 
nies.tbat  fojllpwed  in  its  train.  In  every  action  of  my  life, 
from  that  first  hope  which  you  converted  into  grief  and  de- 
solation, you  have  stood,  like  an  adverse  fate,  between  ne 
aa^  peace.  In  all,  you  have  ever  been  the  same  cold-blood- 
ed,- hollow,  false,  unworthy  villain.  For  the  second  time, 
and,  for  the  last,  I  cast  these  charges  in  your  teeth>  and  spun 
you  from  me  as  I  would  a  faithless  dog! a 

With  that,  he  raised  his  arm,  and  struck  him  on  the  breast 
SD  that  he  staggered  back.  Sir  John,  the  instant  be  recovered, 
drew  bis  sword,  threw  away  the  scabbard  and  hia  bat,  and 
rushing  on  his  adversary  made  a  desperate  lunge  at  his  heart, 
wb^^f  but  ihat  bis  guard  was  quick  afid  tme,  would,  have 
stretched  bim  dead  upon  the  grass. 


'  'hi  th^'iM^-bf  slfiliMg  Kiiiiv  IM  torrMil>  OT  lM''«ipJNMtot'ft 
rife  <  liad  •  #«Mhed  a  stop'.  BhP  pafrri«d  bis  'tapid  tMhisti v  wilK^ 
Otfl  iretuMrfng  them,  aUd  malted  .to  klm  with  -IK^fribtk'  yind  of 
tenor  in  bis  feed  to  koe^'bhck.  ' 

«  «N#I  tiHoight!  not  to-iiight>!«  be  criM,  tin  God's  name, 
not  to-night !  ■ 

teeing  that  he  lowered  his  weapon,  and  that  he  wetold  not 
Ihnist  in  turn.  Sir  Jofcn  lowered  his. 

« I  warn  yoo,  not  to-night!*  his  ndrersary  eried.  «^Ba 
wiarned  in- time  1  • 

•  Yon  tcM  me*-^it  must  have  been  in  a  sort  of  inspiMion^--  ** 
said  Sir  John,  quite  detiberately,  though  now  he  dropped  his' 
mask,  and  showed  his  bitter  hatred  in  his  face,  •  that  this  was 
the  last  tim^.  Be  assured  ft  is !  INd  you  believe  ottr  last 
ibeeting  was  forgotten  ?  Did  you  believe  that  yoor  every 
word  and  look  was  not  to  be  accounted  for,  and  was  not 
well  remembered  ?  Do  yoil  believe  that  I  harve  waited  your 
time,  or  you  mine?  What  hind  of  man  is  he  who  entered, 
with  all  his  sickening  canl  of  honesty  and  truth,  into  a  bond' 
with  me  to  prevent  a  marriage  he  affected  to  dislike,  and 
when  i  had  redeemed  my  part  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter, 
Attlked  ft*om  his,  and  brought  the  match  about  In  his  own* 
time,  to  rid  himself  of  a  burden  he  had  grown  ^ed'Of;  afkd' 
ca^  a  spurious  lustre  on  his  house?* 

•  I  have  acted,*  cried  Mr.  Haredale,  «with  hiohomr  and  in 
good  faith.  I  do  so  now.-  Do  not  for<^e  me  to  renew  this 
duel- to-night!^ 

«You  said  my  'wretched'  son,  I  think ?>  said  Sir  John,' 
with  a  smile.  « Poor  fool !  The  dupe  of  such  a  shallow 
knave— trapped  into  marriage  by  such  an  uncle  and  by  such 
a  niece  —  he  well  deserves  your  pity.  But  he  is  no  longer 
son  of  mine :  you  are  welcome  to  the  prize  your  craft  has 
nasde,  siri* 

•  Once  more,*   cried  his  opponent,  wildly  stamping  on  ther^ 
ground,   •although  yon  tear  me  from  my  better  angel,  I  tm-^ 
plore  you  not  to   come  within   the   mach   of  my  sword-  Ib- 
liight.  '  Oh  I  why  were  you  here  at  all!    Why' have  we  met! 
ToHnbmm  would  have  cast  ns  far' apart  for  eferf » 
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eJOiflUon,  ,iiit;.i»  yery  forbiMki  infihave  met  hwiiigbt* .  D««- 
49ile,  j['  bjRif^  Always,  de^piied  you,  «s.  you  kiio>w,  lnvifcl  b«T# 
given  you  credit  for  a  species  of.  brule  ^ourag^^  Fpv.lhtW- 
noor  ^f .  injc  jnulgineMt  wbich  I  bad  tboagbt'  a  g«KMli  ooa,  I 
am  sorry  to  find  you  a  coward. » 

Not  another  ^oxd  w^as. spoken  on  either  side.  They  croised 
swords,  though  it  was  now  iqaite.  dusk,  and  allwkiid  eack 
q^kher  fiort^y.  Tbey  were  well  matched.  Each  was  skilled 
in  the  management  of  his  weapon.  Mr.  Haredale  hsad  tke 
adyantfge  in  strength  and  height )  on  tlie, other  band  Uft  ad- 
veis^y  could  bo^st  superior  address,  ttM  certainly  a  greater 
share  of  coolness. 

After  a  few  seconds  they  grew  hotter  and  -more  foriovs; 
s^  pressing  en  each  other  inflicted  and  received  several  altgbl 
wounds*  It  was  directly  after  receiving  one  of  .these  in  bit 
army  iHat  Mr.  Haredale,  making  a  keeper  Ibrust  as  be  fek 
the  warm  blood  spirting  out,  plunged  his  sword  through  bia 
opponeikt's  body  to  the  bilt. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  were  on  each  olber  as  be  dnew  it  oiit« 
He  put  bis  arm  gbout  the  dying  man^  who  repulsed  bioi* 
fi^ebly^.  and  .dropped  upon  the  turf.  Raising  himself  npom 
his  hands,  he  gai^d  at  bim  for  an  instant,  with  s<^oj!n  ^^ 
haired  in  his  look  :  but  seeming  to  remember,,  even  Ihen,  that 
this .  expression,  would  distort  his  features  after  deaths  he  tried 
to,  smile;,  and,  faintly  moving  bis.  right  band,  as  .if  to  bide 
his  bloody  linen  in  bis  vest,  fell  back  dead-  the  phantom  of 
last  njgbt. 

€HAt»T«B    THE    PIFTT-FOURTH . 

A  parting  glance  at  such  of  the  actors  in  this  little  history 
as  it  has  not|<  in  tbe  course  of  its  eviMs,  dismissed^  will  bring 
it  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Haredaj|^  fled  tbii  ni|^t.  •  Before  pursuit  could  be^b^* 
gun,  indeed  beloffe  Sir  John  W'ts  traoad  or  missedr  be  bad 
left  the  kingdom.     Repairing  straight -to  a  relipous /establish' 


^  iU  dif^plin^^  and  for  th?  Mnqfi^nl  fmAeaa^  i|iA^aQted,$9W^ 
thoie  wliQ.saaght.ito  ^belteR^a^.ainBAigejIroiti.'lll^  vfoiMi  i» 
UiQk  tbe  Yowf  wjmh il^wcetof^  lahNtt  Ufn.put.fi^m  naftmi 
4iid.  1^  Jkind,  and  ^a^  a  ;foir  rwiMH^)  jmm  wAsMriadin 
il^  gloomy  cloirttrs*.  .  •       i.  ..;'«•.  :,i 

Two  d^ji  eUps^d  before  the  boAy  of  9^  John  *  wa«|. founds 
As  soon  as  it  was  reeogQified.a«id.qaiTi9d  home,  4be  faililifii) 
valft,  tru^  to  bis  mfister's  creeds  sloped  vith  4II  tbe  c^h  f^ 
moveables  be.coul4  lay  bis  bands  00,  and  started- a^.jifi^isb^ 
gai4)emaA  upop  bis.  own  aocouni*  In  tbis  career  be,  met  .^ith 
(veat  sncce;^,  upd  n^ould  certainly  baife  married  an  beii:ess  mi 
tbe  end,  but  i^r  an  unlucky. Qb^iik  'which  led  to  bis  preff^ 
lure  decease.  He  'sank  under  a  contagious  diaordery  very  pre^ 
Vif^nt  at  that  lime«  and  vulgarly  termed  the.js^il  fever. 

Lord  George  Gordpn, .  remaining  in  li^is  prison  ia  tbe  Towe^ 
until  Monday  the  Fifth  of  February  in  the  following  j/aar^ 
was  on  that  day  solemnly. tri^^  at  West^Qinster  for  Higb.Xr^-* 
son.  Of  tbis  criipe  be  was;;. ff tar  a  p^ent  investigation »  de-? 
chafed  Not  Guilty  ;  upon  tbe  ground  thai,  there  waf  np  prooi[ 
of  his.  having  .called  the  multitude  together  with. any  trait^r^ 
Qns  .or. unlawful  in|entions.  .  Yet  so  maqr  people  were-.^d^e 
still,  to  whom  those  riots  taught  no  lesson  of  reproof  or.  n^ 
d^r^iour  that  a  public  suhacriptiqp  w|is  set  on  ifbpt.  in  S^t- 
IjiAd  to  defray  tbe  cost  of  his  4<^fence.  1 

For  seven  yeara  afterwards  be  remained «  at  the  strong  ii^r^ 
tercession  of  his  friends,  comp^rat^yely  quiet  j  savjqg  tbft  ;be 
every  now  and  then  took  occasion  to  display  bis  zeal  fpK.;tbf| 
Protestant  {aitb  in  some  extravagant,  proceeding  wbicb  vas 
tbe  delight  of  its  enemies;  and  saving,  besides,  that  be  w|ia 
formally  excompiunicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
for  refusiiig  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
when  cited  for  that  purpose.  In  the  year  1788  he  was  slimiu* 
lated  by  /some  .new  insapily  to  write  and  publish  an  injurious 
paimpbtet,  reflecting  on  tbe  Queen  of  France,  in  very  violent 
terms,  peing  indi4;ted  for  tbe  libel,  and  (after  varld^us  strange 
4raVN)slxatipns  in  ooust)  found  guilty,  be  fled  into  Hollfuad  in 
ftofe  o(  appearii^g  to. receive  sentence;  from  whence^   ^  the 


i|iiM  tmtgomaMOM  of  AmsterdiiM  Marino  Mtek  finr  tis  t^m^ 
pftii7,^he  m^  $tai  iMme  agtfiii  wftk  fttl  speed.  Arrii^ng  in 
^  nnonth  of  Oillf  at  Barwidbrattd  gofof  t&ence  to  Birmtng- 
h^TA,  he  mode^  in  tbe  iMIer  place,  in  Ayjgiwt;  a  public  pro- 
fession  of  the  Je'«ri3h  reHgion/  and  figured'  there'  as  a  Jew 
until  he  was  arrested,  and  brought  back  tor  Londdn  to  reoeiiPB 
the  sentence  he  had  evaded.  By  virtue  of  hisjsentence  he  was, 
in  the  month  of  December ,  east  into  Newgate  for  five  jean 
and  ten  months,  and  required  besides  to  pay  a  large  ffiie, 
and  to  furnish  heavy  securities  fbr  his  future  good  behaviour. 

After  addressing,  in  the  midsummer  of  the  following  year, 
am  appeal  to  the  commiseration  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  which  the  English  minister  rcifused-lo  sanction,  he 
composed  himself  to  undergo  his  full  tertn  of  punishment;  and 
suffering  his  beard  to  grow  nearly  to  his  waist,  and  conform^ 
ing  in  ^li  respects  to  the  ceremonies  of  his  new  religion,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  history ,  and  occasionally  to 
the  art  of  painting,  iil^trh^ch,  in  his  younger  days,  he  had 
shown  some  skill.  Deserted  by  his  former  friends,  and  treat- 
ed in  all  respclcts  Kk^  the  worst  criminal  in  the  jail,  he  lin« 
gered  on,  qirite  cheerful  and  resigned,  until  the  1st  of  No- 
vember 1793,  when  he  died  in  his  cell,  being  then  only 
thrte-and-forty  years  of  age. 

Many  men  with  fewerfeelings  for  the  distressed  and  needy,  with 
less  abilities  and  harder  hearts,  have  made  a  shining  figure 
and  left  a  brilliant  fame.  He  had  his  mourners.  The  prison- 
ers bemoaned  his  loss,  and  missed  him;  for  though  his 
means  were  not  large  hi^  charity  was  great,  and  in  bestow- 
ing alms  among  them  he  considered  the  necessities  of  all 
aHKe,  and  knew  no  distinction  of  sect  or  creed.  There  are 
wise  men  in  the  highways  of  the  world  who  may  learn  some- 
thing, even  from  this  poor  crazy  Lord  who  died  in  New- 
gate. 

To  the  last ,  he  was  truly  served  by  bluff  lohn  Orueby, 
He  was  at  bis  side  before  he  had  been  four-an^^twenty  hours 
in  the  Tower,  and  he  never  left  bin  until  he  died.  He  had 
one  other  constant  attendant,  in  the  person  of  a  beautiful 
Jewish   girl;   who  attached  herself  to  him  from  feelings  hrif 
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r#Kgiou«,  half  roi»iaaUc,  but  whose  virtuouB  and  diiihterested 
character  appears  to  have  been  beyond  the  censure  even  of 
the  roost  censorious. 

Gashford  deserted  him,  of  course.  He  subsisted  for  a  time 
upon  his  traffic  in  his  master's  secrets ;  and,  this  trade  faiKng 
irhen  the  stock  was  quite  exhausted,  procured  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  honourable  corps  of  ^pies  and  eaves>droppers 
employed  by  the  government.  As  one  of  these  wretched 
underlings,  he  did  hia  drudgfery,  sometimes  abroad,  sometimes 
a(  home;  and  long  endured  the  various  miseries  of  such  a 
station.  Ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago — not  more — a  meagre, 
wao  444  man,  diseased  and  miserably  poor,  was  found  dead 
in  his  be4.  at  an  obscure  inn  in  the  Borough ,  where  he  was 
quite  unkBown.  He  had  taken  poison.  There  was  no  clue  to 
bis  name  >•' but  'it  was  discovered  from  certain  entries  in  a 
pocket-book  he  carried ,  that  he  had  been  secretary  to  Lord 
George  C^curdon  in  the  time  of  the  famous  riots. 

Many  months  after  t^e  re-establishment  of  peace  and  ordei*; 
and  even  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  town  talk,  that  everj 
military  officer,   kept  at  free  quarters  by  the  city  during  the 
late  alarms ,   had  cost  for  his  board  and  lodging  four  pounds 
four    per   day,    and   every  priyfite  soldier  two  and  twopence 
halfpenny ;  many  months  after  even  this  engrossing  topic  wasl 
forgotten,  and  the  United  Bull-Dogs  were  to  a  roan  all  killed,' 
imprisoned  or  transported;   Mr.  Simon  Tappertit,    being   re«- 
moved  from  a  hospital. to  prison,,  and.  thence  to  his  place  of 
trial,    was  discharged  by  proclamation,  on  two  wooden  legs. 
Shorn  of  his  graceful    limbs,    and   brought  down   from    his 
high  estate  to  cijrcumstances  of  utter  destitution,  and  the  deep-* 
est  .uiisery^  he  made  shift  to  stump  back  to  his  old  master, 
and  beg,  for  some  relief.  By  the  locksmith's  advice   and  aid, 
he  was  ..established  in  bvsiness  as  a  shoe-b)ack,   and    opened 
shop  under,  an  archway  near  the  Horse  Guards.  This  being  a 
eentral  qn^ter,  he  quickly  inade  a   very   largfi  tooBnectkiii ;» 
and- on  levee  days^  was  soQiatimes  known   to  hare   as   maiijn 
as  tw,eiity  i^fif^p^j  ^^f^^  waiting  their   tiirn    fel*.  polidringi; 
Indeed  his  trade  increased  to  that  extent ,    that  in   course  of 
time  he  entertained  no  less  than  two  apprentices,  besides  tak- 
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teg  for  hit  '^fe  the  widow  of  an  eminent  bone  and  rag  col- 
lector, formerly  of  Milbank.  With  thii  lady  (who  assisted  in 
the  business)  he  lived  in  great  domestic  happiness,  only  che- 
quered by  those  little  storms  which  serve  to  clear  the  atmos- 
phere of  wedlock,  and  brighten  its  horizon.  In  some  of  these 
gusts  of  bad  weather,  Mr.  Tappertit  would  ,  in  the  assertion 
of  his  prerogative,  so  far  forget  himself,  as  to  correct  his  lady 
with  a  brush,  or  boot,  or  shoe ;  while  she  (bat  only  in  ettreme 
cases)  would  retaliate  by  taking  off  his'  legs,  and  leaving  hitt 
exposed  to  the  derision  of  those  urchins  who  delight  in 
mischief. 

Miss  Miggs  ,  baffled  in  all  her  schemes,  matrimonial  and 
otherwise ,  and  cast  upon  a  thankless ,  undeserving  world, 
turned  very  sharp  and  sour  ;  and  did  at  length  become  so 
acid,  and  did  so  pinch  and  slap  and  tweak  the  hair  and  noses 
of  the  youth  of  Golden  Lion  Court  ('),  that  she  was  by  one 
consent  expelled  that  sanctuary,  arid  desired  to  bless  some 
other  spot  of  earth,  in  preference.  It  chanced  at  that  mo- 
ment, that  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex  proclaimed 
by  public  placard  that  they  stood  in  need  of  a  female  turn- 
key for  the  County  Bridewell,  and  appointed  a  day  and  hour 
for  the  inspection  of  candidates."  Miss  Miggs,  attending  at  the 
time  appointed,  was  instantly  chosen  and  selected  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  competitors,  and  at  once  promoted 
to  the  office  ;  which  she  held  until  her  decease,  more  than 
fliirty  years  afterwards,  remaining  sfngle  all  that  time.  It 
was '  observed  of  thid  lady  that  while  she  was  inflexible  and 
grim  to  all  her  female  flock,  she  was  particularly  so  to  those 
who  could  establish  any  claim  to  beauty  :  and  it  was  often 
remarked  as  a  proof  of  her  indomitable  virtue  and  severe 
clMstity,  that  to  such  as  had  been  frail  she  showed  no  mercy; 
always  falling  upon  them  on  the  slightest  occasion,  or  no  oc- 
casion at  all,  with  the  fullest  measure  of  her  wrath.  Among 
other  useful  inventions  which  she  practised  upon  this  class  of 
ofleuders  and  becpieathed  to  posterity,  was  the  art  of  inflicting 
aq  etquiaitely  vicfous  poke  oif'dig  With  the  wards  of  a  k^ 
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in  Ihe  small  of  the  back,  near  the  spine.  She  likewise  ori- 
ginated a  mode  of  treading  by  accident  (in  pattens)  on  such 
as  had  small  feet ;  also  very  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity,  and 
previously  quite  unknown. 

It  was  not  very  long,  you  may  be  sure,  before  Joe  Willet 
and  Dolly  Varden  were  made  husband  and  wife,  and  with  a 
handsome  sum  in  bank  (for  the  locksmith  could  ajGTord  to  give 
his  daughter  a  good  dowry),  reopened  the  Maypole.  It  was 
not  very  long,  you  may  be  sure,  before  a  red>faced  little  boy 
was  seen  staggering  about  the  Maypole  passage,  and  kicking 
up  his  heels  on  the  green  before  the  door.  It  was  not  very 
long,  counting  by  year^,  before  there  was  a  red-faced  little 
girl,  another  red-faced  little  boy,  and  a  whole  troop  of  girls 
and  boys:  .so  that,  go  to  Chigwell  when  you  would,  there 
would  surely  be  seen,  either  in  the  village  street,-  or  on  the 
green,  or  frolicking  in  the  farm-yard — for  it  was  a  farm  now, 
as  well  as  a  tavern — more  small  Joes  and  small  Dollys  than 
could  be  easily  counted.  It  was  not  a  very  long  time  before 
these  appearances  ensued  ;  but  it  was  a  very  long  time  before 
Joe  looked  five  years  older,  or  Dolly  either,  or  the  locksmith 
either,  or  his  wife  either  :  for  cheerfulness  and  content  are 
great  beautifiers,  and  are  famous  preservers  of  youthful  looks, 
depend  upon  it. 

It  was  a  long  time,  too,  before  there  was  such  a  country 
inn  as  the  Maypole,  in  all  England  :  indeed  it  is  a  great 
question  whether  there  has  ever  been  such  another  to  this 
hour,  or  ever  will  be.  It  was  a  long  time  too— for  Never, 
as  the  proverb  says,  is  a  long  day — before  they  forgot  to  have 
an  interest  in  wounded  soldiers  at  the  Maypole  ;  or  before 
Joe  omitted  to  refresh  them,  for  the  sake  of  his  old  campaign; 
or  before  the  serjeant  left  off  looking  in  there,  now  and  then; 
or  before  they  fatigued  themselves,  or  each  other,  by  talking 
on  these  occasions  of  battles  and  sieges,  and  hard  weather  and 
hard  service,  and  a  thousand  things  belonging  to  a  soldier's 
life.  As  to  the  great  silver  snuff-box  which  the  King  sent  Joe 
with  his  own  hand,  because  of  his  conduct  in  the  Riots,  what 
guest  ever  went  to  the  Maypole  without    putting   finger   and 

thumb  into  that  bOx,  and  taking  a  great  pinch,  though  he  had 
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never  takea  a  pinch  of  snuff  before,  and  almost  sneezed  him- 
self into  convulsions  even  then  ?  As  to  the  purple-faced  vint- 
ner, where  is  the  man  who  lived  in  those  times  and  never 
saw  him  at  the  Maypole  :  to  all  appearance  as  much  at  home 
in  the  best  room,  as  if  he  lived  there?  And  as  to  the  feast- 
ings  and  christenings,  and  revellings  at  Christmas  and  celebra- 
tions of  birth-dajs,  wedding-days,  and  all  manner  of  days, 
both  at  the  Maypole  and  the  Golden  Key,  —  if  they  are  not 
notorious,  what  facts  are  ? 

Mr.  Willet  the  elder,  having  been  by  some  extraordinary 
'  means  possessed  with  the  idea  that  Joe  wanted  to  be  married, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  for  him,  his  father,  to  retire  into 
private  life,  and  enable  him  to' live  in  comfort,  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  small  cottage  at  Chigwell ;  where  they  widened 
and  enlarged  the  fire-place  for  him,  hung  up  the  boiler,  and 
furthermore  planted  in  the  little  garden  outside  the  froift-door, 
a  fictitious  Maypole:  so  that  he  was  quite,  at  home  directly. 
To  this,  his  new  habitation,  Tom  Cobb,  Phil  Parkes,  and  So- 
lomon Daisy  went  regularly  every  night :  and  in  the  chimney- 
comer,  they  all  four  quaffed,  and  smoked,  and  prosed,  and 
dozed,  as  they  had  done  of  old. .  It  being  accidentally  discov- 
ered after  a  short  time  that  Mr.  Willet  still  appeared  to  con- 
sider himself  a  landlord  by  profession,  Joe  provided  him  with 
a  slate,  upon  which  the  old  man  regularly  ^scored  up  vast  ac- 
counts for  meat,  drink,  and  tobacco.  As  he  grew  older  this 
passion  increased  upon  him  ;  and  it  became  his  delight  to 
chalk  against  the  name  of  each  of  his  cronies  a  sum  of  enorm- 
ous magnitude,  and  impossible  to  be  paid  :  and  such  was  his 
secret  joy  in  these  entries,  that  he  would  be  perpetually  seen 
going  behind  the  door  to  look  at  them,  and  coming  forth 
again,  suffused  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 

He  never  recovered  the  surprise  the  Rioters  had  given  him, 
and  remained  in  the  same  mental  condition  down  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life.  It  was  like  to  have  been  brought  to  a 
speedy  termination  by  the  first  sight  of  his  first  grandchild, 
which  appeared  to  fill  him  with  the  belief  that  a  miracle  had 
happened  to  Joe,  and  that  something  alarming  had  occurred. 
Being  promptly  blooded,    however,   by  a  skilful  surgeon,    he 
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rallied  ;  and  although  Ihe  doctors  all  iigreed,  on  his  being 
attacked  with  symptoms  of  apoplexy  six  months  afterwards, 
that  he  ought  to  die,  and  took  it  very  ill  that  he  did  not,  he 
remained  alive — possibly  on  aocount  of  his  constitutional  slow- 
ness—-for  nearly  seven  years  more,  when  he  was  one  morn-? 
ing  found  speechless  in  his  bed.  He  lay  in  this  state,  free 
from  all  tokens  of  uneasiness,  for  a  whole  week,  whte  he 
was  suddenly  restored  to  consciousness  by  hearing  the  nurse 
whisper  in  his  son's  ear  that  he  was  going.  «rm  a-going, 
Joseph, »  said  Mr.  Willet.  turning  round  upon  the  instant, 
«to  the  Salwanners" — and  immediately  gave  up  the  ghost. 

lie  left  a  large  sum  of  money  behind  him  ;  even  more  than 
he  was  supposed  to  have  been  worth,  although  the  neighbours, 
according  to  the  custom  of  mankind  in  calculating  the  wealth 
that  other  people  ought  to  have  saved,  had  estimated  his  pro- 
perty in  good  round  numbers.  Joe  inherited  the  whole  ;  so 
that  he  became  a  man  of  great  consequence  in  those  parts, 
and  was  perfectly  independent. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Bamaby  got  the  better  of  the 
shock  he  had  sustained,  or  regained  his  old  health  and  gaiety. 
But  he  recovered  by  degrees :  and  although  be  could  never 
separate  his  condemnation  and  escape  from  the  idea  of  a  ter- 
rific dream,  he  became,  in  other  respects,  more  rational.  Dat- 
ing from  the  time  of  his  recovery,  he  had  a  better  memory 
and  greater  steadiness  of  purpose  ;  but  a  dark  cloud  overhung 
his  whole  previous  existence,  and  never  cleared  away. 

He  was  not  the  less  happy  for  this  ;  for  his  love  of  free- 
dom and  interest  in  all  that  moved  or  grew,  or  had  its  being 
in  the  elements,  remained  to  him  unimpaired.  He  lived  with 
his  mother  on  the  Maypole  farm,  tending  the  poultry  and  the- 
cattle,  working  in  a  garden  of  his  own,  and  helping  every- 
where.    He  was  known  to  everv    bird   and    beast   about  the 

• 

place,  and  had  a  name  for  every  one.  Never  was  there  a 
lighter-hearted  husbandman,  a  creature  more  popular  with 
young  and  old,  a  blither  or  more  happy  soul  than  Bamaby; 
and  though  he  was  free  to  ramble  where  he  would,  he  never 
quitted  Her,  but  was  for  evermore  her  stay  and  comfort. 
It  was  remarkable  that  although  he  had  that  dim  sense  of 
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tbe  past,  he  sought  out  Hugh's  dog,  and  took  him  under  his 
care  ;  and  that  he  never  could  be  tempted  into  London.  When 
the  Riots  were  many  year^  old,  and  Edward  and  his  wife 
came  back  to  England  with  a  family  almost  as  numerous  as 
DoUj's,  and  one  day  appeared  at  the  Maypole  porch,  he 
knew  them  instantly,  and  wept  and  leaped  for  joy.  Bat  nei- 
ther to  visit  them,  nor  on  any  other  pretence,  no  matter  how 
full  of  promise  and  enjoyment,  could  he  be  persuaded  to  set 
foot  in  the  streets :  nor  did  he  ever  conquer  this  repugnance 
or  look  upon  the  town  again. 

Grip  soon  recovered  his  looks,  and  became  as  glossy  and 
sleek  as  ever.  But  be  was  profoundly  silent.  Whether  he 
had  forgotten  the  art  of  Polite  Conversation  in  Newgate,  or 
had  made  a  vow  in  those  troubled  times  to  forego,  for  a  pe- 
riod, the  display  of  his  accomplishments,  is  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty ;  but  certain  it  is  that  for  a  whole  year  he  never  in- 
dulged in  any  other  sound  than  a  grave,  decorous  croak.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  morning  being  very  bright  and 
sunny,  he  was  heard  to  address  himself  to  the  horses  in  the 
stable  upon  the  subject  of  the  Kettle,  so  often  mentioned  in 
these  pages ;  and  before  the  witness  who  overheard  him  could 
run  into  the  house  with  the  intelligence,  |and  add  to  it  npon 
his  solemn  affirmation  the  statement  that  he  had  heard  him 
laugh,  the  bird  himself  advanced  with  fantastic  steps  to  the 
very  door  of  the  bar,  and  there  cried  « Tm  a  devil,  Tm  a 
devil,  I'm  a  devil !  •  with  extraordinary  rapture. 

From  that  period  (although  he  was  supposed  to  be  much 
affected  by  the  death  of  Hr.  Willet  senior),  he  constantly  prac- 
tised and  improved  himself  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  as  he 
was  a  mere  infant  for  a  raven,  when  Barnaby  was  grey,  he 
has  very  probably  gone  on  talking  to  the  present  time.- 
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WHO  IS  THE  MURDERER? 

A    PROBLEM    IN    THE    LAW    OF    CIRCUMSTANTIAL    EVIDENCE,    IN    A    LETTER 

TO    CHRISTOPHER   NORTH. 


York,  15lh  March  1849. 

My  Dear  Christopher —  A  trial  for  murder  'occurred  here  a 
few  days  ago,  during  the  spring  assizes  for  this  county,  which, 
taken  altogether,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  remarkable  that 
has  been  witnessed  in  this  country  for  many  years^-little  less 
so,  indeed,  than  that  of  Eugene  jircun;  to  which  it  bears, 
in  several  respects ,  a  striking  resemblance.  The  more  I  re- 
flect upon  it,  the  more  am  1  struck'  with  its  peculiar  interest 
and  difBculty  ;  and  I  consider  it  so  calculated  profitably  to 
exercise  the  understandings  of  all  clear-headed  persons,  lay  or 
professional,  interested  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  so 
illustrative  of  the  working  of  our  principles  of  criminal  law, 
that  I  have  determined  to  devote  my  leisure  evenings  at  this 
place  to  the  task  of  giving  you,  and  through  you  the  public, 
a  |)retty  full  account  of  it.  That  there  are  in  it  circumstan- 
ces of  mystery  and  horror  is  certain  ;  but  I  shall  reveal  uo 
more  of  them  than  is  necessary,  for  my  purpose ;  for  both 
you  and  I  scout  the  idea  of  •  ministering  to  minds  diseased  • 
by  that  degrading  appetite  for  the  loathsome  details  of  crime, 
which  certain  late  publications  have  eiigendered  in  persons  of 
inferior  capacity  and  education.  They  will  find  little  to  in- 
terest them  in  this  article  ;  but  1  hope ,  and  believe ,  that  it 
will  be  otherwise  with  those  of  your  readers  who  are  of  a 
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higher  order  —  who  may  live  under,  or  be  acquainted  wilh, 
other  systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  (say  in  Scotland,  and 
on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  France,)  with  which  I  shall 
enable  them  to  compare  that  of  England  —  and  to  say  how 
such  a  case  as  the  present  would  have  been  dealt  with  by 
Iheir  own  system.  Who,  indeed,  here  or  elsewhere,  can  fail 
to  be  profoundly  interested  on  behalf  of  justice  when  in  quest 
of  a  great  criminal,  and  endeavouring,  spite  of  a  long  lapse 
of  time,  to  frustrate  all  his  devices  for  secrecy  and  conceal- 
ment ;  —  and  in  ascertaining  that  neither  the  innocent  has 
been  condemned  ,  nor  the  guilty  acquitted  ?  I  shall  proceed 
to.  enable  you  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  case  for  yourself, 
just  as  if  you  had  sat  beside  me  in  court  during  the  trial  — 
observing  the  demeanour  of  the  different  witnesses,  and  listen- 
ing to  their  testimony — with  your  eyes,  too,  riveted — at  mo- 
ments of  intense  and  thrilling  interest,  upon  the^  features  of  the 
/man  standing  at  the  bar,  to  answer  the  most  dreadful  charge 
on  which  man  can  be  arraigned  before  man.  Q-  Q.  Q. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1830,  there  lived  at  a  place 
called  Eagle's-cliffe,  near  Yarm,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorii- 
shire,  a  man  of  the  name  of  William  Huntley.  He  was  one 
of  the  sons  of  a  respectable  farmer  who  had  died  about  ten 
years  before,  leaving  behind  hinr  a  widow  and  several  chil- 
dren, and  considerable  property  to  be  divided  between  them; 
but  his  will  was  so  imperfect  and  obscure  as  to  have  led  to  a 
Chancery  suit,  in  order  to  determine  the  true  distribution  of 
the  property  according  to  his  intention— ' which  was,  to  leave 
his  widow  the  interest  of  a  certain  sum  for  her  life,  and  con- 
siderable legacies  to  each  of  his  children,  payable  as  they  be- 
came of  age.  His  son  William  was,  in  the  year  1830,  about 
thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  married,  but  lived  apart  from 
his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled.  Owing  to  his  being 
so  long  kept  out  of  his  little  property,  he  became  a  weaver 
in  order  to  support  himself — and  was,  in  fact,  in  very  humble 
circumstances.  In  point  of  personal  appearance — a  matter  to 
which  1  call  your  particular  attention  —  he  was  of  middling 
stature  ;  he  had  a  broad,  squat  face ;  his  head  was  very  large 
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behind  ;  his  forehead  a  retreating  one ,  with  rather  a  deep 
indentation  between  the  eyebrows ;  and  he  was  pitted  with 
the  smallpox.  But  there  was  one  peculiarity  in  his  face — a 
very  prominent  tooth  on  the  left  side  of  the  under-jaw — which 
caught  every  one's  eye  on  first  looking  at  him.  It  occasioned 
him  to  have  a  sort  of  « twist  of  the  mouth  •  —  for  which  he 
had  been  always  known  and  ridiculed  by  his  companions , 
even  at  school.  The  solicitor  who  had  the  management  of 
the  affairs  in  Chancery  was  a  Mr.  Garbutt,  residing  at  Yarm, 
and  still  living.  He  had  occasionally  asisisted  the  family,  and, 
amongst  them  ,  William  Huntley,  by  small  advances  during 
the  time  of  their  being  kept  out  of  their  property.  At  length, 
on  Thursday^  S.2  July  i830 — I  also  beg  your  attention  to 
dates — Mr.  Garbutt  was  enabled  to  pay  over  to  him  the  mo^ 
ney  due  under  the  will ;  and  on  that  day  gave  him  a  sum  of 
L.85,  16s.  4d.  —  the  balance  due  after  deducting  the  above- 
mentioned  advances— > in  seventeen  L.5  bank-notes  of  the  bank 
of  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Company,  bankers  at  Stockton-upon- 
Tees,  and  the  remainder  in  silver  and  copper.  He  was  also 
entitled  to  receive  other  money,  which  Mr.  Garbutt  had  re- 
ceived  instructions  from  him  to  endeavovu:  to  obtain  ;  and  1 
believe  that  he  would  have  been  entitled  io  a  still  further 
sum  on  his  mother's  death.  As  I  have  already  mentioned, 
Huntley  at  this  time  resided  at  Eagle Vcliffe ,  but  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  coming  over  to  a  sopU  village  at  a  few  . 
miles'  distance,  called  Hutton-Rudby,  wnere  his  mother,  and 
also  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  one  Robert  Goldsborough , 
whose  hous^,'on  such  occasions,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing his  own — always  passing  the  night  there.  Goldsborough 
was  about  Huntley's  age  ;  was  a  widower,  with  a  couple  of 
children,  and  in  very  destitute  circumstances,  having  even 
been  in  the  receipt  of  parish  reliei[  down  to  within  a  very  few 
months  of  the  period  at  which  this  narrative  commences.  On 
the  day  of  Huntley's  receiving  his  money,  viz.  Thursday,  the 
22d  July,  he  went  over  to  Hutton-Rudbv,  and  stayed  there 
one  or  two  days,  principally  in  company  with  his  friend  Golds- 
borough. There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Huntley  was 
desirous  of  preventing   two    or   three  creditors   of   his    from 
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knowing  that  he  had  received  so  considerable  a  sum  of  money; 
and  also  thai  he  had  ,  about  the  time  in  question ,  intimated 
to  one  or  two  persons  a  wish  to  go  to  America.  He  appeal 
to  have  gone  very  frequently  to  and  fro,  between  Button* 
Rudby  and  Eagle's-cliffe  ,  during  the  ensuing  week.  At*  an 
early  hour,  five  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  Friday j  Hie  30th 
July,  he  was  seen  coming  to  Goldsborongh's  house  ;'  again, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  walking  on 
the  high-road  ,  in  company  with  Goldsborougb  ,  and  a  man 
named  Garbutt ;  a  third  time,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day;  atting  in  Goldsborough's  house  ;  and  about 
ten  o'clock  that  night,  he,  Goldsborougb,  and  Garbutt,  were 
observed  walking  together  in  a  cheerful  and  friendly  manner 
— Goldsborougb  with  a  gun  in  his  hand — all  apparently  bend- 
ing their  steps  towards  Crathome  Wood  which  was  close  by, 
on  a  poaching  errand.  From  that  moment  to  the  present, 
Huntley  has  never  once  been  seen  or  heard  of.  The  circura* 
stance  of  his  disappearance  was  noticed  as  soon  as  six  on  the 
ensuing  day,  Saturday,  and  his  continued  absence  rapidly  in- 
creased the  suspicion  and  alarm  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  quan- 
tity  of  stale  looking  blood  being  seen  on  the  side  of  the  high- 
road, on  the  ensuing  Monday  morning,  very  near  the  spot  where 
be  had  been  last  seen  walking  with  Golsborough  and  Garbutt — 
and  also  a  man's  recollecting  that,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  he  ^d  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  in  Crathome 
Wood,  added  to  the  circumstance  of  Huntley's  having  been  seen 
so  frequently  in  Goldsborough's  company,  down  even  to  the 
moment  of  his  sudden  disappearance,  naturally  pointed  suspicion 
at  Goldsborougb,  and  anxious  enquiries  were  at  once  pnade  of 
him  by  many  persons,  to  know  what  had  become  of  Huntley 
To  one  person,  a  creditor  of  Huntley's,  Goldsborougb  said,  with 
an  easy  confident  air,  that  he  had  set  Huntley  on  the  road 
to  Whitby,  where  he  was  going  to  take  ship  for  America. 
To  Whitby  instantly  went  several  persons  in  quest  of  the 
missing  man,  but  in  vain  ;  no  such  person  had  been  seen  or 
heard  of  in  that  direction,  nor  was  there — nor  had  there  been 
for  some  tims  —  in  that  port  any  vessel  bound  for  America. 
The  disappointed  enquirers  returned  to  Goldsborougb,  to  an* 
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QOiiMe  Uie  CroitleflBBess  of  tlieir  seardi,  ^oi  he  gave  anollMK 
aGCOMiit  of  Huntley'8  movemeBts ;  namely,  that  he  had  tH 
Bunllej  on  the  way  to  Liveqiool,  there  to  take  ship  for  Aitao^* 
yioa$  ioA  a  short  time  aftenracds^  to  another  dags  of  enquirers, 
he  told  aa  entirdy  diCweot  story,  that  he  had  set  Hontiaff 
on  his  iray  to  Bidsdali^ ,  to  see  some  friends  of  his  residing 
there.  AU  this  kindled  still  mone  ¥ivid  suspicion  against  hini. 
Gonslables  and  others  searched  ys  house  ,  and  found  in  it  « 
W^ick^  and  various  articles  of  clothing,  beionging  to  Huntley^ 
but  none  of  which  he  made  the  least  attempt  to  conceal. 
When  asked  to  account  for  his  possession  of  them,  he  gsrre 
lACOttsistent  answers*  First,  he  said  that  Huntley  had  given 
them  to  him  ;  but,  on  being  reminded  how  improbable  it  witt 
that  a  man  so  covetous  as  Huntley  should  have  done  so,  he 
said  thM  the  £iict  was  tibat  he  had  lent  Huntley  money^  and,' 
on  his  gpoing  off  to  America,  he  had  left  the  artkles  in  •qud^ 
lion  aa  a  secnrUy  for  the  repayment  of  what  he  owed,  iq 
short,  GoUsborough  was  universally  supposed  to  have  ■Mirder*^ 
ed  Hmstley.  On  one  occasion  h,e  said,  without  any> enAniio 
rassment  of  manner,  when  taunted  on  the  subject — ^^«  You'll  laH 
see,  by  and  by,  whether  he's  been  murdered!*  On  anothn# 
occasion ,  after  following  to  his  door  a  person  who  had  just 
quitted  it,  he  said  to  a  man  standing  near-^»,That  gwatlemasi 
has  been  here  asking  after  Hunlley,  but  he'll  neither  find  him 
at  my  house,  nor  at  Whitby,  nor  no-where  else. »  Confidmt 
ttiat  the  missing  man  had  been  murdered,  the  neighbours,  and 
also  the  constables,  searched  Car  and  wide  after  his  body.  Xo 
a  party  thus  engaged,  he  once  went  up  and  said,  impatien%*r>r. 
« You  fools!  it's  no  use  searching  there!  Only  you  give  tipv 
and. I'll  bring  Hnntley  to  you  in  a  fmlnight!*  From  soma 
cause  or  other,  these  efforts  were  shortly  afterwards  4iBOo»^ 
tinned.  Some  week  ior  ien  days  after  Huntley's  disappearance; 
Goldsborough  was  observed  sitting  opposite  a  very  large  firo 
la  his  house,  reading ;  and  a  strong  smell  was  perceived  ad  of 
vaailen  bisiiiing.  «J)ear  me, »  said  a  person  to  him,  «yOuiiPlS 
a  large  fre  lor  summer  time?*  He  said  he  could  noA sleeps 
so  he  was  sitting  up  reading.  To  another  person  mentiot^inf 
An  sindil  of  woollen  buining,  he  reptind-^*  That  he  had.  teen 
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burning  only  some  old  things  ivbioh  he  had  pulled  from  trader 
the  stairs.  •  At  times  he  appeared  disoonsoiate,  and  agitated, 
und  very  reserved.  Again  he  was  found  suddenly  in  po99e»- 
^n  of  a  considierable  sum  of  money  —  in  bank-notes ,  gold 
and  silver —  which  he  rather  exhibited  with  some  ostentation 
than  concealed,  and  this  as  early  as  within  a  day  or  two  after 
Huntley's  disappearance  :  offering  to  lend  to  some  persons,  and 
making  various  purchases  for  himself.  He  remained  at  his 
house  till  towards  the  close  of  the  autumn  ,  when  ,  wearied 
with  the  perpetual  suspicions^  and  ill-feeling  exhibited  towards 
him,  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Barnsley,  about  thirty  or 
forty  miles  off,  and  hired  a  loom  of  a  man,  at  whose  house 
he  took  up  his  abode.  When  asked  what  his  name  was,  he 
replied,  •  Touch  me  lightly.*  He  brought  with  him  a  good 
slock  of  clothes — many  of  them  Huntley's — two  watches,  and 
plenty  of  money,  with  which  he  was  very  liberal.  He  com"* 
plained  of  being  out  of  health  ,  and  did  no  work  —  hia>  chief 
amuseinent  being  the  going  out  to  shoot  small  birds.  Some 
wedcs  afterwards  he  went  away,  and  returned  in  company 
with  a  ^oman,  whom  he  said  he  had  married^^and  that  die 
had  brought  him  a  sum  of  L.80  for  her  fortune.  On  being 
asked  whence  he  had  come,  he  replied,  «(from  Darlington* — 
and  passed  under  the  name  of  Robert  Tow(n*s. 

This  mysterious  disappearance  of  Huntley,  connecled  as  it 
was  with  th6  circumstances  above  related  with  reference  fe 
6oldd>orougb,  gradually  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  gossip 
and  speculation.  But  it  may  be  adted  —  Why  were  not  the 
starlKJig  facts  of  the  case  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  jndi* 
cial  enquiry  ?  Let  m6  adc  another  question,  however—- What 
proof  was  there  that  HuQtley  had  been  murdered  at  aH,  or 
that  he  was  even  dead?  Was  it  impossible*-or  vecy  impr<H 
bable— -that  Goldsborough's  account  of  the  matter  might  be  a 
true  one  —  viz.  that  Huntley  had  gone  to  America,  and  thai 
GoMsborough  was  purposely  giving  contradictory  accouata  of 
Huntley's  movements,  to  enable  him  to  elude  discovery?  There 
was,  in  fact,  no  corpus  delicti -^^e  very  first  step  fSailed. 
tto  lawyer,  on  the  above  facts  only,  would  ledi  himsrif  war- 
ranted  in  recommending  the  prosecution  of  Goldsborongh  for 
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munler,  with  so  serious  a  chance  of  an  .acquittal :  in 
ease,  he  couid  never  have  been  again  tried  as  the  murderer, 
however  conclusive  might  be  evidence  subsequently  discovered.' 
« However  ^^ng  and  luminous  may  be  the.  circam^ances,  the 
coincidence  of  which  tends  to  indicate  gtiih, »  observes  a  dis- 
tingnished  writer  on  the  law  of  evidence,  Mr.  Starkie,  «tfaey 
avail  nothing,  unless  the  corpus  de&cd  «^  the  fact  that  the 
crime  has  been  actualty  perpetrated  —  shall  have  been  firal 
established.  So  long  as  the  least  doubt  exists  as  to  the  act^ 
there  can  be  no  cerlainty  as  to  the  criminal  agent.  • 

Thus,  then,  matters  rested  for  a  period  of  eleven  years  — 
that  is,  till  the  2ist  June  1841 — when  a  number  of  workmen 
were  employed  by  a  respectable  farmer,  a  quaker,  named 
Nellist,  in  making  some  alteration  in  the  sides  of  a  stell,  i,  e, 
a  brook  or  rivulet,  dividing  a  place  called  Slokesley  from  an- 
other called  Seymour.  While  one  of  the  labouring  men, 
named  Robinson,  was  engaged  in  cutting  into  onenof  the  sides 
of  the  stell,  at  a  spot  where  there  was  a  carve  or  bend 
in  the  stream,  called  Stokesley  Beck  ,  and  which  was  about 
five  miles  distant  from  the  spot  where  Huntley,  Garbiitt,  and 
Goldsborough  had  been  last  seen  walking  together^  after  turn* 
ing  up  two  cattle  bones  ,  he  discovered  one  belonging  to  a 
human  body-— a  shin  bone ;  and  presently,  within  a  space  of 
about  a  yard  and  a  quarter,  nthe  bones  of  a  Christian,*  as 
he  expressed  it ;  in  fact,  a  complete  skeleton,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  feet.  The  head  lay  at  a  distance  of  a  yard  from 
the  shin  bone.  Deeming  this  rather  a  curious  circumstance, 
he  took  out  (he  bones  very  carefully,  and  laid  them  out  at 
length  on  the  side  of  the  stell.  They  had  lain  at  a  depth  of 
about  three  feet  from  the  surface ;  and  had  evidently  not  been 
deposited  there  by  digging  a  hole  down  from  the  surface,  like 
a  grave,  but  by  hollowing  out,  or  digging  a  hole  in  the  stell-^ 
side,  and  then  thrusting  in  the  body,  the  «back  first,  and 
doubled  up, »  to  use  the  words  of  the  witness.  The  soil  was 
tough  and  clayey  ;  and  the  spot  lay  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  high-road.  This  stell  was,  in  fkct , 
not  an  inconsiderable  stream,  sometimes  subject  to  overflows; 
and  there   was    a   wooden    foot-bridge  over   it,  a  good    way 
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Mgher  up  the  stream.  Tlie  skull  was  reimTe4  from  the  earfh 
very  carefully  by  hand.  It  was  illed  with  earth,  and  the 
Idwer  back  part  of  it  appeared  to  hare  been  broken  off.  Thtf 
hMes  haying  been  thus  carefully  laid  out,  on  Robinson's  mas- 
te^^  Mr.  Nellist,  arriving  at  the  spot  in  the  evening,  he  saw 
thete  with  not  a  little  surprise ;  and  on  looking  at  the  skull 
aikd  jawr-bone,  partiejalaHy  noticed  a  long  projecting  tooA 
on  the  left  side  cf  the  Icwer  jaw.  With  the  exoeption  of 
two  or  three,  all  the  teeth  were  in  their  sockets,  and  renudned 
in  them  till  the  bones,  which  had  been  very  damp  when  int 
discovered  ,  began  to  dry,  when  some  of  the  teeth  £ril  out , 
and ,  amongst  the  others ,  the  remarkable  and  all'-importaat 
toolh  in  question.  Before  this  had  occured,  hoitrever,  Ifr. 
Nellist  took  home  with  him,  on  the  same  evening,  the  skuH 
and  jaw-bone,  anJ  kept  them,  together  with  the  loose  teeth, 
in  a  pail.  They  were  shortly  afterwards,  bat  before  the  pro- 
mident  tootb  in  question  had  dropped  out ,  seen  by  various 
persons ;  several  of  whom,  on  noticing  the  tooth,  at  once  said 
that  the  skull  was  Huntley's  ,  whom  they  had  known.  Mr. 
Nellist  committed  the  skull  and  teeth ,  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards,, to  the  care  of  one  Gemon,  a  constable,  who  put  them 
into  a  basket ;  and  having  heard  of  the  former  suspicions 
against  Goldsborough ,  whom  he  also  ascertained  to  be  then 
living  under  another  name  at  Bamsley,  set  off  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, carrying  with  him  the  bones,  to  take  Goldsborough  into 
custody.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d  June,  he  found  Golds- 
borough sitting  in  his  house  alone  ,  without  his  coat,  whidi 
hung  over  a  chair  back.  « I  have  come, »  said  the  constable 
abruptly,  >  to  take  you  into  custody  for  the  murder  of  Wil- 
liam Huntley,  eleven  years  ago, »—"  on  which  Goldd>orou)^ 
appeared  dreadfully  agitated.  •  Look  at  this,»  continued  the 
ofieer,  taking  out  the  shattered  skull,  and  showing  it  to  Golds* 
borough,  •  and  tell  me  if  it  isn't  the  remains  of  Huntley  ?  • 
Goldsborough  could  not  look  at  it,  but  his  eyes  wandered 
rovnd  the  room ;  and  with  increasing  trepidation,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  he  exclaimed,  •Vm  innocent!  They  may  swear  my 
Itfe  away  if  they  please,  but  I  never  had  any  clothes,  or  a 
watch,  I*  (the  constable  had  asked  him  if  he  had  not  a  watch 
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bekogfaig  to  Hundey,)  cor  any  thing  bel(niging  lo  Hnntley? 
The  htst  tine  I  ever  saw  him  was  on  Thursday !  ^  The  eon* 
afaMe  then  took  him  intd  custody,  but  released  him  the  iiett 
morning,  considering  the  erideoce  against  him  not  suflSoient  to 
warrant  his  detention  ,  especially  as  .  he  had  artested  Golds^ 
borough  on  his  own  responffbiHily  only.  The  whole  matter 
was  soon,  howev^,  bronght  under  the  notice  of  the  magls- 
trales ,  and  steps  were  taken  at  once  to  iditaiii  any  eVidenoe 
that  might  throw  light  on  this  long*hidde»  tratisaction:— ^a  reward 
of  one  hundred  pounds  being  offered ,  in  the  usual  terms,  to 
any  one  whd  should  give  suek  evidence  as  would  lead  to  the* 
discoTifry  and  conviction  of  the  murderer  of  WllHam  Huntley. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Groundy 
was  heard  making  such  observations  as  led  to  bis  being  taken 
into  custody,  and  (m  the  10th  of  August  Goldsborough  al^ 
was  again  arrested-**- having  continued  ever  sincd  in  tftie  sam^ 
house  in  which  he  had  formerly  been  seised  ^  at  ftavnsley-*-^' 
on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  WilUam  Hlmitley ;  Thomas 
Groundy  being  charged  as  an  accessary  after  the  fact.  The 
magistrates  having  heard  all  the  evidence  which  had  been 
collected,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  expedient  for  the  ends 
of  justice  to  permit  Groundy  to  turn  king's  evidence,  as  it  is 
oailed  —  i,  e,  to  be  relieved  from  the  charge  against  himself, 
ia  order  to  give  evidence  impeaching  his  fellow-prisoner.  That 
Was  done  ;  and  the  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  bis  de- 
position, every  syllable  of  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  extraordinary  circumstamce  which  occurred 
shortly  afler  it  had  been  taken  :  — 

« Thomas  Groundy,  being  charged  before  us  as  an  accessary 
after  the  fact  to  the  murder  by  Robert  Goldd>orough  of  Wil- 
liam Huntley,  and  being,  after  the  hearing  of  all  theevidence 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  in  the  exercise  of  our  discre- 
tion, admitted  by  us  at  this  stage  of  tbe  proceedings  to  give 
evidence  against  the  said  Robert  Goldsborough,  on  his  oath, 
saith — 

•  On  the  Wednesday  after  William  Huntley  was  missing!;, 
Robert  Goldsborough  came  lo  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
help  him  with  a  bag  to  Stokesley — he  was  going  to  America; 
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and  I  told  bim  1  weuld  go,  and  we  weni  bj  Neville's  bind- 
house,  and  then  we  kept  no  road,  and  we  went  dawn  to  yon 
wood  beside  the  stone  bridge.  He  took  me  to  a  bag  whidi 
was  laid  upon  the  ground  in  the  wood,  and  I  laid  hold  of  it, 
and  1  found  like  a  manr's  head,  and  1  asked  him  what  it  was 
and.  he  stopped  Hbout  fiye  minutes  before  he  spoke,  and  he 
then  said— ^  It  is  a  bad  job,  it  is  Huntley — as  he  was  waiving 
(qu.  walking)  by  me,  1  shot  him/  Then  I  fell  frightened, 
and  wanted  to  go  home,  and  Goldsborough  said  —  ^  If  yoa 
mention  it,  TU  giva  you  as  much.'  And  i  said  i  would  not 
mention  it,  and  I  wanted  to  mAe  off,  and  I  made  off.  That 
the  body  was  in  the  wood,  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  bridge.  It  is  quite  a  lonely  place.  It  was  a  rough 
place  in  the  wood.  Gold« borough  never  said  any  thing  more 
to  me  aboiul  it,  ai)d  I  was  frightened,  and  durst  not  mention 
it  to  him..  It  was  about  hay-time.  I  knew  William  Hant- 
ley.  He  had  a  long  tooth,  and  used  to  twist  his  month.  »— 
Sworn,  &c.,  i4th  August  ISbi. 

<•  The  mark  of 

«  Thomas  +  Gboundt.  • 

Two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  Groundy  hanged  himselfi — 
He  had  been  placed  in  a  room  in  York  Castle,  only  to  await 
the  arrival  of  his  sureties,  who  were  to  be  bound  with  him 
for  his  appearance  to  give  evidence  at  the  trial,  and  had  not 
been  left  above  half  an  hour  before  he  was  found  suspended 
by  his  neckkerchief  and  braces  to  one  of  4he  iron  bars  of  the 
window,  his  knees  resting  on  the  floor,  and  quite  dead.  He 
had  been  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  perfectly  sober,  op 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  being  seen  alive;  having  ohservedf 
in  answer  to  enquiries,  that  what  he  had  just  been  swearing 
to  he  had  mentioned  to  two  or  three  persons,  whom  he  nam- 
ed,  shortly  after  the  facts  had  happened.  An  inquest  was 
held  on  his  body,  and  a  verdict  returned  o( felo  de  se.  To 
return,  however — (Goldsborough,  having  heard  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  thus  adduced  against  him,  including,  of  course, 
that  of  Groundy,  vohmlarily  made  and  signed  the  following 
statement,  which  also  I  shall  present  to  you  \^erbatim  : — 
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•  On  Thanday  the  22d  July  1830,  Williain  Huntley  came 
to  my  house,  and  stopped  and  talked  awhile,  and  asked  me 
to  taike  a  walk  with  him.  We  took  a  walk  down  oter  the 
bridge^  and  through  Sir  William  Foulis'  (dantation.  We  sat 
down  on  the  side  of  the  footpath,  in  the  plantation  ;  and  Ue 
says,  ^  I  want  you  to  look  at  some  papers  I  have  ; '  and  so 
he  pulled  them  out  of  his  inside  coat  pocket,  one  a  lar- 
gish paper,  which  be  bad  got  from  .Mr.  Garbutt,  and'  he 
says —  '  I  have  been  drawing  my.,  money^ '  and  said  he  hdd 
dmwn  L.  85,  1.63m  and  he  said,  '  what  is. the  reason  of  aH 
llbia  money  I^pt-back  ? '  I  loojted  at  the  paper,  and  told  him 
what,  tbe  sums  were  for.     He   paid  he  did  not  want  it  menr 
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tioned  to  citery  person,  for  Dalkin,  Robert  Moon,  and  some 
others,  who  >wanted  money  of  him,  would  be  at  him.  I  told 
him  I  had  notbipg  to  do  with  it-*-I  should  say  nothing  about 
it — so  we  eame  home  together,  and  -^he  was  backwards  infl 
forwards  out  of  our. house,  and  otber  hou^e^  in  the  townii^Il 
the  day.  He  laid  with  me  all  nif^t,  as  he  generally  used^io 
do  when  he  came  to  the  town.  He  was  backwards  and  fdf* 
wards  all  the  next  day,  and  he.  hired* a  cart  and  brought  a 
loom  down  from  Robert  Moon's,  and  sold  it  to  George  Far^ 
naby  that  d^y^  and  he  stopped  all  night  again,  and  slept  with 
me,  and  then  he  came  to  Stokesley  <)n  the  Saturday,  and 
tried  me  several  times  to  go  to  Amjerica  with  him.  I  went 
with  him  to  Stokesley.  We  were  together  awhile  at  Stokefi- 
ley  on. that  day,  and  then  we  parted,  and  I  never  saw  him 
any  more  until  the  Thursday  following,  and  he  came  down 
to  me  at  Farnaby's  shop  at  Hutton,  and  called  of  me  ontv 
and  pushed  me  sadly  to  go  to  America  with  him,  and  1  toli 
him.l  had  two  children,  and  I  should  not  leave  them,  a*  I 
-wa^  both  father  and  mother  to  thefn.  So  he  stopped  awhile^ 
and  be  said  if  I  wQuld  ,not  go,  he  could  nQt  fore^  me  ;  but 
if  I  would  go,  I  should  share  with  him  as  long  as  he.  had,  a 
halfpenny.  I  refused,  and  he  stopped. on  a  while,  add. we 
went  out^  and  I  set  him  down  a  few  yards  from  |he  domr, 
and  l^fl  him.  We  shaked  band^  and.  parted  $  and  .he  said,  if 
Mr.  Garbntt  did  not  put  it  out  about  his  money,  he  wouM 
stQp  a  few  dayfiilopger.^-  if  people  did  not  get  to  know  about 
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a.  That  wa6  Ihe  very  last  time  I  clapped  nj  eyes  vpon 
faim.  It  it  was  the  last  words  i  had  to  speak,  I  never  was 
in  Crathome  Woods,  nor  Weary  Bank  Woods,  with  Thomas 
Groundy.  You  may  think  it's  a  lie ;  buf  if  it  were  the  last 
words  I  had  to  qpeak,  I  nevor  was  with. him. 

«  ROBBBT   GOLDSBOBO€6H.  » 

He  was  then  committed  to  York  Castle,  to  take  his  trial  at 
the  next  spring  assiase^  for  Yoikshire — an  occasion  looked  for- 
ward to  with  universal  interest  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
igreat  county.  Accordingly,  at  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  9th  of  Alarc^  18b2,  he  made  his  appearance  at 
the  bar  of  the  Crown  Court,  before  Mr.  Baron  Rolfe —  than 
whom  a  more  patient,  acute,  and  clear-headed  judge  could 
not  have  been  selected  to  try  such  a  case — ^to  meet  the  fear- 
ful charge  now  made  against  him,  of  the  « wilful  murdo*  ef 
William  Huntley,  by  discharging  at  him  a  loaded  gun,  and 
thereby  giving  him  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  instantly 
died.* 

«Put  up  Robert  Goldsborough, »  said  the  clerk  of  arraigns 
to  the  governor  of  the  castle,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Baron  Rolfe  had 
taken  his  seat ;  and  in  a  few  moments'  time  a  man  was  led 
•long  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  whose  appearance  instantly  ex- 
ited in  me  a  mixed  feeling  of  pity  and  suspicion — the  latter, 
however,  predominating.  He  was  forty-seven  years  of  age,  of 
wrerage  make  and  height,  wearing  an  old  but  decent-looking 
drab  great-coat,  a  printed  cotton  ned(erchief,  clean  shirt  col- 
lar, and  a  pair  of  somewhat  tarnished  doeskin  gloves.  His 
hair  and  whiskers  were  of  a  dull  sandy  colour  ;  his  face  rather 
long  and  thin ;  his  eyes  grey,  heavy  and  dow  in  their  move- 
iMnfs,  and  with  a  sad  eipressioil ;  his  upper  Up  long  and 
heavy  ;  his  mouth  compressed,  with  a  certain  indication  of 
aullenness  and  determination.  In  short,  fa$s  features  were  al- 
iagelber  of  a  rigid  cast  and  a  phlegmatic  character,  wearing 
JB  exptesskm  of  great  anxiety  and  depression.  Whatever  in- 
ward emotion  he  might  be  experiencing,  he  preserved  an  ex- 
kemal  oompoMire  of  manner.  On  heing  placed  at  the  bar,  he 
Meted  his  arms  on  the  i¥Mi  bar,    with  his  hands  clasped  to- 
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gBtter— MT^r  removing  the  gloves  he  wore.  This  wts  the; 
attitude  which  he  preserved,  with  scarce  any  variation,  duf^^ 
i»g  the  whole  of  bis  two  daya'  tfial.  He  pleaded  « Mot  Guil- 
ty, •  with  an  air^  of  niodesi  fimuiess  and*  sadness — eyeing  each 
of  bis  jurymen  as  they  were  sworn,  and  also  the  judge  iu  his 
imposing  ermiae  robes,  and  the  eounsel  immediately  beneath 
him^  with  aniioiis  attention.  He  appeared  to  me  a  maa  of 
firm  nerves,  or  rather  perhaps  of  slow  feeling,  who  had  made 
up  his  miad  to  the  worst.  Was  he  not  an  object  of  profound 
iirterest  ?  Hed  he  really  done  the  deed  which  now,  after  so. 
mirny  years'  ooncealment,  was  to  be  dragged  into  the  light  of 
day  ?  Had.  he  shot  dead  the  companion  walking  beside  him 
in  unsuspioious  sociality,  rifled  the  bleeding  body,  and  then 
thrust  it,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  into  the  earth  ?*-^r  waa 
be  standing  there  as  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him  aa 
the  judge  who  was  to  try  him,  yet  long  blighted  by  unjust 
suspicion,  and  now  despairing  of  a  fair  trial — the  miserable  ^ 
victim  of  blind  and  cruel  prejudice — to  be  convicted,  withm 
a  few  days  hanged,  bis  body  bdried  within  the  precincts  of 
the  priBon ; .  and  presently  afterwards  William  Huntley  to  ap- 
pear again,  alive  and  well! 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  opened  the  case  with  cmi- 
dour  and  judgment,  giving  a  very  deaf  account  of  the  facff 
he  expected  to  be  able  to  establish ;  and  in  one  of  his  obser- 
vatiwa  the  judge  subsequently  expressed  his  anxious  concur-^ 
fence,  namely^  the  necessity  there  was  for  the  jury  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  a  certain  air  of  romance  which  seemed 
shed  over  the  case,  and  agaiast  a  secret  notion  that  the  guilt 
of  a  leng-hiddeii  murder  was  destined^  by  apme  sort  of  special 
providence,  to  be  brought  home  against  (he  person  now  charged 
with  it.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  condensed  and 
accurate  account  of  all  the  material  facts  proved — you  keep* 
iag  your  eye,  all  the  while,  on  any  points  of  coincidence  or 
contradiction  that  may  strike  you ;  and  I  shall  add  such .  ab^ 
servations  on  the  demeanour  and  character  of  the  witnesses,, 
ak  may  possibly  enable  you  the  better  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  their  evidence*  You  are  alreadj.  supplied  with  a  key  ta 
rot.  n,  79 
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it,  tn  the  brief  narratire  I  hare  giren  yon  in  the  former  part 
of  this  article. 

At  the  instance  of  the  prisoner's  comisel,  all  die  witnesses 
were  ordered  oat  of  eourt  before  the  counsel  opened  the  case 
for  the  prosecation.  The  following,  then,  was  the  evidence 
adduced  to  prove,  first,  that  William  Huntley  had  been  mur- 
dered ;  and  secondly,  by  Robert  Goldsborough,  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar. 

William  Garhatt^  a  solicitor,  proved  the  facts  staled,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  narrative,  as  to  the  family,  the  proper* 
ty,  the  person  of  William  Hnnlley  ;  particularly  the  proai* 
nent  tooth,  the  payment  to  him  of  L.  85,  i6s.  4d.  on  Thurs- 
day the  22d  July  1830.*  He  had  examined  the  skull  which 
had  been  found,  and,  from  his  recollection  of  the  form  of 
Huntley's  countenance,  believed  it  to  have  been  his.  He  had 
never  heard  Huntley  talk  of  going  to  America.  A  warrant 
had  been  issued  against  Garbutt  in  1830,  but  unsuccessfully, 
as  he  had  then  absconded,  and  never  since  been  heard  of. 

George  Farnaby  had  known  both  Huntley  and  Goldsbo- 
rough well.  They  were  very  intimate ;  and  the  last  time  he 
had  seen  them  together  was  on  Thursday^  29th  July  1830. 
He  saw  Goldsborough  enter  his  house  (which  was  in  the  same 
yard  as  the  witness's  house)  about  3  f.  m.  the  next  day,  [Fri- 
day^)  with  a  sort  of  sack;  but  could  not  guess  what  it  con- 
tained, nor  whether  it  was  light  or  heavy.  On  the  next  even- 
ing, {Sunday^)  Goldsborough  stood  at  his  window,  and  pressed 
Ae  witness  to  accompany  him  to  Varm  fair  the  next  morning, 
saying,  that  a  man  there  owed  him  L.  5;  which  sum  Golda- 
]k>rough  offered  to  lend  to  the  witness.  Goldsborough  went 
to  the  fair,  and  bought  a  cow  there,  and  put  it  into  a  field 
belonging  to  witness.  A 'week  afterwards  i  was  at  Golddio- 
rough's,  when  Dalkin  called  to  enquire  after  Huntley.  Golds- 
borough said,  Huntley  had  gone  to  Whitby  to  sail  for  Ame- 
rica. The  witness  had  himself  heard  Huntfey  speak,  at  diffe- 
rent times,  of  going  to  America. 

'  Robert  Braitkwalte  saw  tluntl^y  t^ome  to  Goldsborough's 
door,  knock,  and  be  admitled,  aboiift  five  o*elock  in  the 
morning  of  Ftiday,    30th  July  i830.     He  had  a  partica^ 
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kr  tootkf  tm  bift.  under  jai^,  ^Uck  puihad  Uf  iUpt  otfL  WH^ 
Hess  kaA  aeen  Ihe  skull  and  jaW^bon^  ^  and  iht  looUi  in  il 
corresponded  exactly  with  that  of  Huntley.  Just  before  his 
diiappearaace,  wiinefli  (a  Cailor}  bud -made  him  a  dark-green 
t0^i  with  yellow  ropndirii  buttons  $  iMMl  a  pait  of  patent  cord 
linmtfsrs,  With-  li  yellow  sandy  cast;  and  a  broadish  rib ;  khd 
be  distinctly  observed  that  ttuntley  w<Hre  those  trowsei^  when 
he  .^sailed  at  Goldsboroilgb'a,  at  five  o'clock  on  the  Fridlij 
nM>niing<  Witness  had  known  GoMsboroiUgh  all  his  life.  He 
iwaa  always  very  poor,  and  unable  to  pay  witness  for  bis 
dollies  without  the  greSiteft  difficulty. 

Jkmes  Gettrs  was  sitting  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  road-side, 
(whttce  he  was  engaged  breaking  stones,)  at  Button  Rudby, 
between  ihtee  dndfout  o'clock  in  the  cj/ternoon  of  Frid^^ 
80th  July  1430.  Huntley,  Goldsborough,  and  Garbutt  came 
up  together,  lit  their  pipes  at  mine,  and  then  went  down  the 
lano,  northward,  towards*  Middleton.  That  was  the  last  time 
he  aTer  saw  Huntley.  On  Wednesday^  4th  August  1830^ 
Addsborough  and  i  were:  walking  together  towards  some  po- 
tato fields,  and  he  pulled  a  quantity  of  silver  out  of  his  lefh- 
band  pocket,  and  four  or  five  L.  5  bank-notes  out  of  his 
fight-hand  pocket.  1  knew  them  by  the  stamp  to  be  L.  5 
notes.  He  told  me  they  were  Bank  of  England  notes.  I  said!, 
'^  Robert,  thou's  well  off^mnoh  better  than  I :  I  woric  hard  for 
my  family,,  and  yet  never  have  a  penny  to  call  my  own.  n 
fie  said  he  had  got  the  money  out  of  Uie  Stockton*on-Tees 
bank,  where  he  could  draw  money  whenever  be  wanted  it; 
for  he  dealt  in  poultry.  He  had  always  till  then  been  very 
jN>or ;  having  many  times  occasion  to  borrow  a  little  meal  and 
n  little  flour  from  the  witness.  The  witness  had  mentioned 
Ihe  circumstance  of  the  three  men  lighting  their  pipes  from 
has,  to  Bewick  the  constable,  on  Monday  the  2d  August  1830x 
(If  that  were  so,  he  must  have  then  bad  his  suspicions  against 
Goldsborough  ;  and  it  b  rather  odd  that  two  days  afterwards 
Jie  should  be  walking  so  familiarly  with  Goldsborough,  and 
should  not  have  challenged  him  more  strictly  as  to  his  sud^ 
deitly  acquired  wealth.  As  awg^lar  is  it,  that  Geldsboroogk, 
if  guiky,  should  have  so  stupidly  exbyi>ited  it  to  one  who  well 
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kiKSw  Us  ptieviow  poverty ;  and  tkat,  too,  ai  th«  imy  Ciae 
trben  every  body  was  begitiniiig  to  saspect  biiD  as  Hatttlejr't 
murderer.) 

James  Braiih%vatte'^the  last  time  lie  ever  sanr  Hmtley 
was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Frid^wf,  SOdt 
July  i830,  sitting  on  a  box  near  the  fire^plaoe  in  Goldsbo- 
rougb's  house.  His  face  was  fnll  towards  witness,  who  stw 
him  quite  plainly.  On  Monday,  9d  August  1830,  iras  Yaim 
fair-day  ;  and  on  witness  passing  along  the  high-road,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  observed  a  pool  of  blood  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  bridge,  which  is  a  little  below  Foxton 
Bank,  on  the  road  from  Yurm  to  Rudby.  He  menti<med  the 
circumstance  the  same  day  to  Brigham,  the  constable.  About 
ten  days  afterwards,  in  passing  Golddiorough's  house  about 
ten  o'clock  one  night,  he  observed  a  large  fire,  and  went  in, 
and- told  Goldsborough  that  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  wool- 
lea  burning^  He  replied  that  he  had  been  burning  some  oU 
rags.  The  witness  soon  after  reminded  him  that  it  was  bed- 
time, and  said,  « Aren't  you  going  to  bed?>  He  replied  vNo; 
I  can't  sleep.  ■ 

James  Maw  ^  (By  far  the  most  important  witness  in  the 
case.  A  violent  attempt  was  made  to  impeach  his  credit;  but 
in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  all  I  conversed  with,  f|uite  un- 
successfully. He  was  about  forty  years  old,  very  calm  and 
collected — with  a  sort  of  quaint  frankness  of  manner,  and 
gave  his  evidence  in  a  fair,  straightforward  way.)  The  last 
time  he  had  ever  seen  Huntley  was  about  nine  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  Friday,  SOtli  July  i830^  near  the  bridle-road 
leading  to  Crathorne  Wood,  in  company  with  Goldsborough, 
who  carried  a  new  gun,  and  Garbutt — all  three  ol  whom  the 
witness  had  long  known  well.  Huntley  wore  a  dark  green 
coat,  a  yellow  neckcloth,  (that  the  witness  particularly  noticejfit) 
«nd  darkish. trowsers  and  waistcoat.  He  spoke  to  witness,  and 
«aid,  « Where  hast  thou  been,  thou  eaffy  dog?  (which  was  a 
common  e:xpressiOfi  of  Huntley's.)  Wilt  go  along  with  u^ »— 
<  No, »  replied  the  witness  ;  « you^ll  be  getting  into  mischief 
with  your  poaching  ! »  «  Do  thM'  go  with  us, »  said  Huntlef ; 
« we're  going  to  try  a  new  gun,  and,  if  we  cateh  a  hare,  well 
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goto  €ritliortie,  lui?«  U  Stewed,  and  gielewie  ale.»  Re  theii 
polled  out  of  Ms  pockets  some  notes,  showed  tkem  to  iW 
witness,  sftd  said,  ^Vre  pleedy  of  uMmej— I'to  been  io  Mr.* 
Chndratl's,  and  drawn  pari  of  my  fortune. »  On  this,  <v(4dlH 
borough  said,  «Put  np  thy  money,  thou  fool  ;  why  art  et-^ 
posing  il  that  way?*  and  then  he  Padded,  (hat  the  witnoss^wad 
not  sure  whether  to  Hnntley  or  ^rbnti,)  « We'll  liavenobcMiy 
with  us. »  They  then  went  on  through  the  gsfie  on  to  Ct^ 
thorne  Mdle^rood,  and  the  witness  went  home,  which  he  readn 
od  about  ten  o'clock.  (1  shaH  pve  the  remainder  of  his 
eridence  in  his  own  words.)  «0n  Saturday,  7tii  August,  Be^ 
wick  the  constable  and  I  went  to  the  shop  of  Hall,  a  butcher 
at  Holton  Rndby,  and  there  we  had  some  talk  about  Hunt^ 
ley's  being  missing  ;  and  we  and  several  others  went  that 
night  to  Goldsborough's  hoose.  Bewick  said  —  '  Goldy,  there 
are  strange  reports  aho^t  HMtley  ;  what  has  thou  really  done 
with  him?'  Goldsborough  it^as  veiy  mueh  agitated,  making 
no  answer  for  some  time;  then  said  he  had  set  Hnnitey  on 
tlie  Whitby  road  as  far  M  Ensley  Bridge,  to  take  ship  for 
AMericb.  But  1  said  that  was  very  unlikely,  for  th€s«  had 
'been  no  ship  adforlrsed  to  go  to  America.  Shortly  afterwards; 
he  said  he  had  set  Huntley  on  the  Tontiiie  road,  to  take  coach 
for  Liyerpool — which  was  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Whit^ 
by.  i  asked  if  Huntley  had  booked  at  th^  Tontinof  Gold^ 
boroogh  said  no,  he  bad  got  on  the  coach  beyond  the  Ton-^ 
tine.  On  this  we  ail  toTd  him  *these  were  two  apposite  tafes. 
I  forget  what  his  answer  was,  but  he  seckned  very  mnch  agi« 
laled^— so  much  so,  that  he  quite  riiook,  and  requit^ed  to  «m 
both  his  hands  to  put  bis  hat  on.  Bewick  and  1  at  anfother 
time  went  to  call  on  him,  and  found  him  walking  up  and 
down  before  some  houses  near  bis  own.  Bewick  said^  'Now, 
feaRy  tell  us,  what  hast  thou  done  with  Huntley  7 '  He  an^ 
swered  and  satd-^(tbat  was  the  formal  style  in  which  much 
of  the  witness's  evidence  was  given) — 'i  set  him  up  Carlton 
Bank,  to  go  into  ffilsdale,  to  see  some  friends  of  bis. '  We 
said  that  was  again  another  different  story  ;  hot  I  forget  his 
answer.  The  same  evening,  1  and  four  other  men,  (some  of 
them  constables,^    who  all   died   of  the  cholera   when  il  was 
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jectiog  to  it.  W«  foand  a  pair  of  ^woollen  corded,  troiwB, 
w  old  vaifllcoat,  and  aa  old  coal.  I  could  almost  lia^e  awom 
they  were  all  Hunllej'a.  We  aIso  fouod.  atx  MUr  abirfa,  mai^ 
M  *W.  H.  W  '  W.  H.  2,'  *  W.  H.  3,'  *W.  H.  4/ 
«  W.  H.:  5, '  '  W.  H.  6; '  in  an  oidfashioned  piece  of  (vmi^ 
tiirei,  like  a.bov  or  pveasi  up  stairs ;  not  in  the  room  wheva 
one  Ebinnah  Best  i^as  engaged  wasliing.  The  ehirts  had  beea 
made  bjr  one  Hannah  Butterwiok,  she  was.  then  there,  and  is 
now  living,  but  I  know  not  where.  We  asked  Goldsborongh 
how  he  explained  all  these  things ;  and  he  said  that  Huntley 
had  given  the  things  to  him.  We  said,  '  No,  no;  he's  too 
greedy  a  man  for  that ; '  on  which  Goldsborough  said  he  had 
lent  HunUej^money,  and  he  had  left  these  things  in  part  pay- 
ment. Xh^ere  was  n  watch,  seemingly  of.  silver,  with  *  W. 
H. '  engraved  on  the  bcack,  hanging  up  over  the  fiie-place. 
We  took  it  down,  and  examined  it.  There  were  two  papeis 
inside,  one  with  the  name  of  '  Mr.  Needham,'  the  other  ^  Mr« 
Stephenson,  wabch  and: clock-maker,  Stokesley.'  Goldsborough 
gave  the  same  account  of  the  watch  as  he  had  given  of  the 
clothes  and  shirts.  There  was  a  gun  up  the  stairs,  like  the 
one  I  had  observed  in  his  hand  when  1  last  saw  him  with 
Huntley  :  it  was  new-looking.  His  sisler-in-law  pointed  to  it, 
orying,  and  saying,  '  Oh,  Robert,  this  is  the  thing  thou'st 
either  killed  or  hurt  Huntley  with.'  He  replied,  '  Hold  thy 
tongue,  thou  fool ! '  and  was  much  agitated.  I  afterwardb 
made  one  of  those  who  went  to  search  for  Huntley's  body« 
About  fifty  yards  from  that  part  of  the  road  where  the  blood 
was  found,  near  Fox  ton  Bridge,  I  recollect  seeing  a  place,  in 
a  potato  ground,  where  the  earth  seemed  to  have  been  newly 
dug.  (It  certainly  seems  most  unaccountable  that,  if  this  cir- 
cumstance really  had  been  observed  at  that  time,  a  spot  so 
challenging  suspicion  should  not  have  been  instantly  examined.) 
After  we  had  been  searching  some  time,  we  met  Goldsborough, 
who  said,  '  Where  have  you  been  searching  to-day  ? '  Several 
persons  replied  '  In  Foxton  Beek,  Foxton  Woods,  and  Middle- 
ton  and  Crathome  Woods/  Goldsborough  answered  'He's  far 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  Stokesley  Beek/>   {The  very  place 
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'where  the  shdeion  wa5  found.)  The  witness  then  described 
Huntley's  £Me,  particnlnfly  his  projecting  tooth  ;  and  said  he 
had  seen  the  sknll  and  jaw-bone,  with  the  projecting  tooth  in 
it,  just  in  the  same  place  as  Hnntley's  was,  and  projecting  in 
the  same  way. 

John  Sanderson  lived  in  a  house  200  yards  from  Crath* 
ome  Wood,  and  well  recollected  hearing,  about  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Friday,  30th  July  1830,  (the 
Friday  before  Yarm  fair,)  a  shot  fired  in  the  wood  ;  and  a 
second  within  about  a  minute  afterwards,  it  seemed  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off.  He  got  up  and  listened  ;  but  heard 
nothing  more.  There  was  game  in  the  wood,  and  there  wer6 
sometimes  poachers. 

Bartholomew  Goldshorougk^^-^On  going  on  Monday  mom* 
ing,  2d  Augnst  1830,  to  Yarm  fair,  saw  a  pool  of  stale^IoOk* 
ing  blood,  about  one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  lying  on 
the  high-road,  (which  was  not  much  frequented,)  a  little  on 
the  Crathorne  side  of  the  road,  and  in  a  slanting  direction 
towards  the  gate  leading  into  Crathorne  Wood.  He  had  no- 
ticed this  blood  before  he  had  heard  that  Huntley  was  miss*- 
ing.  The  place  where  the  blood  lay  was  from  four  to  six 
miles'  distance  from  Stokesley  Beck,  where  the  skeleton  was 
found. 

Thomas  Richardson  had  sold  Geldsbovough  a  single-bar- 
relled gun,  on  Monday,  26th  taly  1830,  for  8s.  It  was  an 
old  one,  but  cleaned  and  polished  up -so  as  to  look  like  a  new 
one.  He  did  not  pay  foi'  it, '  saying,  he  would  take  it  on 
trial.  A  day  or  two  after  Yarm  Fair,  (which  was  on  Mon"" 
day;  ^d  August  1830,)  the  witness  called  on  him  for  payment. 
Golddiorovrgh  said  he  would  return  ii-^he  did  noi  want  it< 
and  had  not  used  it.  The  witness  thrust  his  finger  down  the 
muszle/ and  when  he  drew  it  out  it  was  dirty  with  the  mark 
of  powder.  The  witness  showed  him  the  finger,  and  told  htm 
he  had  used  the  gun  ;  which  the  witness  then  look  awafC 
When  the  witness  entered  Gdldsborough's  house,  the  latter  > was 
engagM  at  a  chest,  in  which  were  some  clothes  ;  he*partica^ 
larly  recollected*  seizing  -a  pair  of  woollen  cord  trowsers,  broad 
triped,    and<  a    yellow   cast  w^th  them  ;   a  yellow  waistcoat 
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with  a  dark  stripe,  with  gitt  buttons.  Thara  wave  oilier 
clothes  of  a  dark  eolour.  The  trowsers  and  waistcoat  wers 
Bunilay's — for  the  witness  had  seen  him  wear  them.  Ha 
had  also  seen  Huntley  wearing  a  green  coat  with  brass  but* 
tons,  having  a  nob  on  them.  (This  witness  gave  his  evi« 
dence  in  a  satisfactory  manner  ;  and  admitted,  on  cross-exa- 
mination, having  been  once  or  twice,  some  time  before,  ioK 
prisoned  for  poaching,  and  once  for  having  stolen  some  gos- 
lings ;  of  which,  however,  he  strenuously  declared  tbat  he  had 
not  been  guilty.  Mr.  Baron  Rolfe,  in  sununing  up,  seemed 
to  attach  no  weight  to  these  circumstances  as  impeaching  the 
jvalue  of  his  evidence.) 

Joseph  Dalkin. — Heard  on  Sunday,  1st  August  1S30,  of 
Huntley's  disappearance,  and  went  on  that  day  to  Goldabo- 
rough's,  to  enquire  after  him.  Goldsborough  said  he  had  set 
Huntley  along  Stokesley  Lane — that  he  was  going  to  sail  for 
America  from  Whitby,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  next  morning, 
(Monday.)  Witness  said  he  would  go  and  stop  him,  for  he 
owed  witness  L.  4  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  Goldsborough  said, 
•  Huntley  and  I  have  had  all  that  matter  talked  ov«r  about 
bis  owing  thee  money  ;  he  never  intends  paying  thee — and 
it's  of  no  use  thy  going  after  hisBi. «  The  witness,  however, 
did  go  immediately  to  Whitby,  (a  distance  of  thirty  miles,) 
and  searched  the  whole  town  for  Huntley,  but  in  vain :  nor 
vtas  there  any  vessel  going  to  America.  When  the  witneai 
measured  Huntley,  he  wore  a  pair  of  patent  cord  trowsers, 
with  broad  rib,  and  yellowish  ,cast.  He  had  pressed  Huntley 
several  times,  in  vain,  to  pay  his  bill. 

.George  Bewick,  a  linen  mannfacturer,  and  also,  in  1830, 
a  constable.  He  had  known  Huntley,  and  reeollectod  his  dis- 
appearance. In  consequence  of  hearing  of  it,  he  went  soon 
after  to  Hall's  (the  butcher's)  shop,  where  w«re  Goldsborovf^ 
and  several  others  ;  but  he  did  not  then  rec<dlect  whether  the 
witness  Maw  was  also  there.  Huntley's  wife  also  accompa- 
nied witness,  and  he  said  to  Goldsborongh,  •  There's  a  report 
that  Huntley  is  missing ;  and,  as  I  hear  you  were  last  with 
him,  I  thonghl  yon  the  likeliest  person  to  ask  about  him.  • 
He  replied,  •  That  Huntley  had  some  relations  al  Bilsdale,  and 
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liad  gtee  ihtecf  to  see  them. »  « Why  then,  •  asked  the  wit- 
ness, ddSd  you  tell  Joe  Dalkih  he  haid  gone  to  Whitby,  and 
thereby  give  him  a  sixty  miles'  joutney  for  noiighl?*  He 
made  some  unsatisfactory  answer;  but  what  it  was  the  wit'- 
nefls  did  not  reeollect.  He  was  agitated,  and  trembled.  The 
witness  then  said  to  him,  «I  understand  thou  hast  Unntley's 
five  shirts  :  how  did'st  thou  come  by  them  ? »  He  answered 
that  he  had  bought  them  of  Huntley  ;  to  which  the  witness 
replied,  «I  understand  you  and  Hubtley  bought  a  web  from 
George  Famaby  between  you,  which  made  you  five  shirts 
each  ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  either  you  could  buy  or  he 
would  sell  you  bis  five  shirts  ;  and  here's  his  wife  says  he 
was  badly  off  for  shirts-— having  only  a  bad  one  on,  and  a 
worse  one  off!  ■  His-  answer  to  this  the  witness  had  forgotten. 
He  proceeded '  to  give  the  same  description  of  Huntley's  person 
Which  had  been  given  by  the  other  witnesses  ;  adding,  «  Hunt- 
ley had  something  more  remarkable  about  his  appearance  than 
most  men;*  and  that  he  had  seen  atid  exaroitfied  the  skull 
and  jaw-bone,  arid  believed  it  to  be  Huntley's.  (This  was 
an  important  witness  ;  of  respectable  character  md  appearance; 
and  Gotroborating  the  evidence  of  Maw  in  several  inost  ma- 
terial particulars.  No  attempt  even  was  made  to  Shake  him 
by  cross-ekamination.' 

Maria  Richardson  had  Hved  at  Hutton  Rudby  when  Hunt- 
ley was  -missed.  He  wore  at  that  tinie  woollen  cord  trowsers, 
with  a  bfoad  rib,  and  yellow  cast ;  and  had  a  yellow  waist- 
coat with  a  dark-coloured  stripe  in  it.  These  articles  of 
clothes,  which  witness  loaew  at  the-  time  to  be  Huntley's,  to- 
gether with  others,  she  saw  in  Goldsborough's  house,  in  a 
sort  of  old-fashioned  chest  or  press,  about  a  week  or  fort*- 
nigfat  after  Huntley  was  missing.  When  she  went  in,  Gold9- 
borough  was  at  the  chest  looking  over  the  clothes,  and  did 
not  seem  agitated.  She  was.  confident  about-  having  seen  the 
articles  in  question. 

Johfi  Kaye  was  sitting  on  the  step  of  the  house  next  door 
to  Goldsborough's  on  Sunday,  1st  August  1830,  and  saw  thfj 
witness  Dalkin  go  to  Goldsborough's  house,  And  *then  come 
back.     Goldsboroug^  followed  him    onf,    and   then   remained 
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standing  cloae  to  Ihe  witness,  and  saidy  t  Tbaft  genttematt'Ss 
been  to  my  house,  asking  for  Huntley  ;  but  I've  told  him 
hell  neither  find  him  at  my  house,  nor  at  Whitby,  nor  any 
where  dse ! »  The  witness  saw  Goldsborongh  the  next  day, 
(Monday,  2d  August  1830,)  driving  home  a  red  cow  ffora 
Yarm  fair. 

Elizabeth  Sfiaiv. -^-On  Friday  night,  30lh  July  1830,  (not 
having  then,  nor  till  a  week  afterwards,  heard  of  Huntley  a 
disappearance,)  between  12  and  1  o'clock^  was  at  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge's  house,  which  was  just  opposite  to  Goldsborough'a. 
She  had  brought  some  washing  things  home.  While  there 
she  observed  Goldsborough  go  out  of  his  yard  ;  then  he  went 
up  to  the  public^hiottse  of  Catchasides,  (also  a  constable,)  and 
iirst  listened  at  the  door,  tben  at  the  low  window,  and  then 
looked  ^p  towards  the  uppei' window,  after  which  he  returned 
towards  bis  own  house.  When,  about  a  week  afieniraipds, 
the  witness  had  heard  that>  Huntley  was  missing,  she  went  to 
Goldsboro^h's  house,  and  found  him  sitting  by  a  very  lai^ 
fire,  reading.  •>  Dear  me, »  said  theVithefe  to  him,  «this  is 
a  large  fire  for  summer  I »  He  said  he  had  been  burning 
af>mc  old  rubbish,  from  under  the  stairs.  There  was  a  strong 
smell  of  wopllen  burning  ;  and  while  the  witness  was  talking 
in  this  way  to  him,  he  got  up,  opened  the  back. window, 
and  stood  leaning  for  some  titne  against. it,  saying,  ^I'm  only 
looking  out  to  get  a  bit  of  fresh  air. »  Two  or  three  days 
afterwards;  she  again  saw  Goldsborough  at  his  house,  and  saitf 
•  What  a  sad  thing.it  was  if  Huntley  was  murdered!*  But 
all  he  said  ii^as,  « You'll  all  see  by  and  by  whether  he's  mur- 
dered or  not  \ »  About  that  tame  he  appeared  greatly  troubled 
in  his  rnind^  and  not  inclined  to  speak  to  any  one.  Golds- 
borough  was  a  very  poor  man,  scarcely  able  to  get  a  meal 
of  mea^  and,  in  particular,  was  very  badly  dressed.  She 
believed  she  li^d  heard  Goldsborough «  and  possibly  Huntley, 
talk  of  going  to  America  ;  and  thought  she  had  heard  Golds- 
borough say  that  Huntley  had  gone  to  Aiperica,  and  had 
•rued «  it.  (This  witness  gave  her  evidence  in  a  plain,  straight- 
forward man»er,  admitting  that  she  had  had  two  children  be- 
fore marriagOi  and  had  been  once  in  jail  for  an  assault,  and 
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once  for  stealing  geese — the  truth  of  which  charge;  ^he  vehe- 
nendy  deoied.  She  did  not  varj  at  all  iu  her.  cYideoce,  un* 
der  cross-examination.) 

'  JSoimah  jBest^  (mother  of  the  last  two  f<dmale  >Bvitnes9es,) 
msed  to  wash  for  Goldsl^roMgh  onpe  a-W!eek ;  and  when  Okt 
his  house  on  suoh  occosiioiis,  used  1p  pui  one  of  his  two  chil- 
dren to  bed.  The  last  time  I  washed  for  him  was  on  Fri- 
day, 80th  Juljr  1830 ;  and  on  that  occasion  he  said  he  would 
himself  put  his.  child  to  bed,  but  gate  no  reason  fo^  so  doing.- 
During  the  afternpon  of  thalt  day,  ah^  observed  him  bring  in 
aoniething  in  a  ^ck  'on  his  back,  and  take  it  up  stairs.  She 
a^0ld  *  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  any  shirls  in  Golds*- 
bdrough's  h^use  that  were  marked,  and  m^ust  have  reccl* 
lected  them  if  there  had  been  such  $  nor  did  she  recollecC 
seeing  Goldsborough  looking  into  a  che^t,  nor  with  any  such 
clothes  as  had  been  described  ;  nor  did  she  recollect  seeii^ 
the  witness  Maw  in  the  house.  (This  was  a  very  stupid  old 
woman,  of  the  non  mi  ricordo  class*;  either  really  recollect- 
ing nothing  of  what  had  happened,  or  resolved  lo  say  nothing 
pirejfidicial  to  Goldsborough  <) ' 

jinHiony  TFVes^  till  within  the  last  seven  years,  had  lived 
next  door  to  his  steip^sister,  who  kept  a  chandler's  shop  at 
Hnttcin  Rudby;  and  where  he  had  often,  seen  Huntley  go  iu 
to  change  his  mcmey  into  half-crown  pieces,  for  which  heal- 
Wdy^  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  fancy.  Witness  knew  Golds*. 
be«H>u^  well ;'  and  recollected  the  time  cX  Yarm  fair,  oi^ 
Mtaday ,  2d  August  tS30.  On  the  Saturday  before  (31sl  July) 
Kdolleeted  seeing  Goldsboropgh,  Tlvomas  (Gra/jjufyy  and  two 
o&ers,  in: a  iHiblic-house  drinking,  in  the  front  kitchen}  they 
came  in  about  twelve  o'clocjk  at  night,  and  remained  there 
till  four  o'clock,  in  the  morning.  They  had  at  least  thirteen, 
pints.  <^f  ale-^giying  half-crowns^  and  getting  change  for  them 
every  second  or-  third  pint.  The  witue^  w-as  one  of  those 
who  had  searched  ft)r  Huntley's  body  on  the  f  ridfiy  or  S^ur- 
day  afite  ihe  wasimissihg/  Afteii  haying  been  I^me  to  g^ 
tome-  refreslnneiyt,  they  returned,  to  .their  task  ;  .and  while  44 
a  hay-stack,  which  was  near  about  two  miles  from  the  {plaqe 
M^here  dib.  banest  were,  found,  Gold^b^fough  caine  up,  anxious 
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and  breathless,  and  said,  « What  are  you  doing  there?— a  lot 
of  fools!  If  you'll  only  wail,  I'll  bring  him  forward  in  a 
fortnight ! » 

John  Diick  was  overseer,  in  1830,  of  the  parish  where 
Goldsborough  then  lived  ;  and  gave  him  and  his  family  pariah 
relief  in  the  fore  part  of  that  year— ^viz.  five  shillings  a-week 
for  four  weeks. 

Robert  Hall^  a  butcher  at  HoUon  Rudby,  saw  Goldsbo- 
rough at  Yarm  fair  on  Monday,  2d  August  1830,  buying  a 
red  heifer,  for  which  witness  saw  htm  pay  L.7;  and  obser- 
ved that  he  had  paper  money,  gold,  and  silver.  Recollected 
also  Bewick,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Huntley,  coming  to  his 
shop-  shortly  after  Huntley  was  missiiig,  to  enquire  of  Golds- 
borough,  who  was  there  also,   what  had  become  of  Huntley. 

Witlimn  Robinson,  a  weaver  at  Bamsley. — In  the  autumn 
of  1830 — towards  Martinmas — Goldsborough  came  to  reside 
with  the  wihiess  ;  he  took  a  loom  of  witness,  and  called  him- 

* 

self  « Robert :  •  when  asked  his  other  name,  he  used  to  say, 
•  Touch  me  lightly! »  He  complained,  at  first,  of  being  poorly, 
and  did  not  work  for  some  weeks,  but  would  go  out  with  a 
gun  to  shoot  small  birds.  When  he  first  eame,  he  had  on  a 
pair  of  broadish  woollen  fawn-K^oloured  trowsers,  xni  had  also 
a  black  coal.  His  box  did  not  arrive  till  some  weeks  after- 
wards ;  and  then  he  had  a  green  and  black  plaided  coat,  a 
top-coat,  two  hats,  and  two  watches  —  ohe  seemed  an  old, 
the  other  a  new  one,  and  made  of  silver.  Both  had  cases 
when  he  first  came,  but  he  subsequently  lost  the  c*se  ,of  the 
old 'one.  -Witness  never  .?aiv  him  with  money  ;  but,  from  his 
style  of  living,  he  must  have  had  it.  Once,  on  Witness  talk- 
ing about  buying  a  pig,  Goldsborough  tdd  him  not  to  be 
•r  fast  It  foi^  want  of  a  pound  or  two,  and  lent  him  two  sove- 
reigns. After  living  with  witness  a  few  i'eeks,  he  went  away 
northward,  as  he' said — and,  after  a  month's  absence,  return- 
ed with  awonwin,  whom  he  said  he  •  had  mairried.  ■  They 
only  took  thieir  meals  with  the  witness ;  sleeping  elsewhere. 
Th6y  lived  much  better  than  witness  ^nfl  *•«  finrily  ceuld 
arfford  to  live.  '  '  ^ 

Tniliam  While.  ^  In  the   spring  of  1881,   fioldAofough 
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came  to  li^e  near  witness's  mother,  at  Barnsley,  under  the 
name  of  Robert  Towers.  He  nsed  to  have  witness  to  go  out 
with  him  shooting,  to  gather  his  birds-^and  the  first  time  he 
paid  witness  any  thing.  Was  a  shilling,  which  he  took  out  of 
a  quantity  of  gold  and  si)ver«*-4here  must  have  been  as  much 
as  L.15  or  L.16,  and  30s.  worth  of  silver,  or  thereabouts. 
He  had  a  watch,  with  scarlet  ribbon  and  two  large  seals, 
which  he  wore — and  another  with  no  outer'  case.  He  once 
offered  to  sell  witness  the  watch  he  wore  ;  and  on  his  de- 
clining, asked  him  if  he  would  buy  the  inside  of  another, 
which  also  the  witness  declined.  At  this  time-,  he  had  heen 
about  four  or  five  months  at  Barnsley.  Once  the  witness  ask- 
ed'  him  where  he  had  come  from  ;  and  he  replied,  Darling- 
ton. Soon  after  he  came,  he  bought  a  pair  of  drawers,  a 
corner  cupboard  ,  and  some  chairs.  He  said  he  had  got 
L.80  frorh  his  wife's  friencfs. 

Three  witnesses  were  then  })roduced,  to  speak  to  the  pecu-' 
liarities  of  Huntley's  personal  appearance,  and  the  correspon- 
dence of  tho  skull  which  had  been  found  with  the  form 
of  his  face  and  head.  One  w^  a  respectable  farmer,  who 
had  known  him  for  fourteen  years,  and  said,  that  he  had  a 
very  low  nose  and  forehead,  and  his  head  Was  largei^h  be^ 
hind.  The  witness  had  seen  ^and  eiamiiled  the  skull — «lt 
n^as, «  he  said,  « similar  to  Huntley's  head,  his  face,  and  every 
thing  about  it'.  'A  second  witness  was  a  hatter  at  Hutton 
Kiidby,  whose  customet*  Hunlley  had  been.  He  required  a 
targe  h^t ;  and'  on  the  Idfst' occasion,  the  witness  had  found  it 
Very  drfficalt  to  fit -httn^.  He  h^d  a  particular  shaped  face,  a 
very  short  one,  a  broad  flat  nose,  and  was  very  much  sunk 
between  the  eyehrbws.  The  low  part  of  his  forehead  over- 
hung much,  and  then  fell  hack  ;  and  the  hinder  part  of  his 
head  was  very  large.  The  third  witness  had  known  Huntley 
when  a  boy;  and  used,  with  the  other^boys,  to  plague  him. 
about  his  tooth. 

Then  was  adduced  the  evideni^e  of  the  discovery  of  the  bo- 
nes, and  the  locality'  where  they  were  found,  of  which  I  have 
already  given  some  account.  The  «Stell»  in  question  seemed 
to  be  a 'sort  Of  tributary  stream  to  the  river   Leven,    two  or 
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three  yards  deep,  though,  not  very  broad,  and  was  oceaflkm- 
ally  subject  to  floods,  when  its  water  wouM  ran  very  rapidly 
down,  paiiss  the  spot  where  the  bones  were  found,  whidi  wjss 
in  a  sort  of  small  bend  ot  curve  of  the  stream,  where  the 
current  had  in  a  manner  undecmined  the  bank,  which  ii  left 
considerably  overhanging.  As  I  understood  it,  this  hollowed 
part  must  have.bden  still  further  e:icavated,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  body,  which  was  supposed  to  have  beea 
thrust  in  irback  foremost,*  leaving  ttie;  skull  at  one  angle,  and 
the  feet  at  the  opposite  one  of  the  base  of  the  triangle.  The 
8oil  was,    I  believe,    alluvial.     The  spot   in    question*   was  a 

very  secluded  one,  being  the  property  of  a  Colonel ,  who 

had  once  or  twice  been  seen  fishing  in  it.  There  was  a  foot 
bridge,  but  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  higheriup  the  stream. 
The  whole  of  a  human  skeleton  was  found  except  (h€  feet, 
the  small  bones  of  which  might  have  been  exposed  to  the  ac* 
tion  of  the  current,  and  from  time  to  time  washed  away.  AH 
the  bones,  and  particularly  the  skull,  were  removed  most  care- 
fully by  the  band,  so  that  no  injury  might  be  inflicted  by 
spade  ,or  pick-axe..  When  fic^t  discovered,  it  would  appear 
certain  that  there  was  a  very  prominent  tooth  on  the  left  of 
the  lower  jaw,  which  arrested  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
saw  it ;  but  soon  afterwards,  owing  to  the  inconceivable  care- 
lessness and  stupidity  of  those  intrusted  with  the  custody  of 
such  all-important  articles,  and  who  permitted  every  idle  visi^ 
ter  to  hav«  free  access  to  them,  the  tooth  in  question — alas! 
was  lost !  1  confess  I  have  seldom  erperieqced-  such  a  rising 
of  indignation,'  as  when  this  disgraceful  defiioiency  of  evidence 
was  thus  accounted  for;  and  had  1  been  the  judge,  the  very 
least  symptom  of  my  displeasure  Would  have  been  the  dis- 
allowance of  the  costs  of  any  witness  in  whose  custody  the 
bones  had  been  placed  when  the  tooth  in  question  was  with 
them.  But  to,  return — ^It  was  now  nearly  fi^e  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  as  the  case  for  the  crown  must  inevitably  close 
very  shortly,  it  was  vei^  properly  determined  upon  to  pro- 
duce the  bones  during  the  broad  daylight,  to  enabk  the  jury, 
judge,  and  witne$sej>,  to  see  them  distinctlj^.  As  soon  as  1 
beard  a  whispered  ^(ugge^tion  to  that  efliect,    I  fixed  my  eyes 
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closely  on  the  priBonar.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  ocdfer  pven 
to  produeo  the  bones,  I  pcrceiyed  thai  he  slightly  changed 
colour ;  and  turning  his  head  a  little  towards  the  wilness-boii, 
whore  he  expected  them  to  be  produced,  he  directed  quick 
furtive  glances,  while  a  new  square  deal  box  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  unlocked.  To  the  eye  of  a  dose  observer,  the  pri^ 
toner's  .donntenance  now  evidenced  the  miserable  and  almost 
4>verpi)wering  agitation  he  was  experienciAg— and  that,  withal, 
he  was  nerving  himself  tip ,  so  to  speak,  to  a  great  effort* 
I  perceived  his  breast  twice  or  thrice  heave  heavily  ;  and. 
though -conseioius  of  being  watched,  closely  by  those  around 
hhn,  *  hfe  cotld  not  keep  his  eyes  &r  more  than  a  moment 
away  from  the  box,  with  whose  mysterious  contents  he  was 
to  be  so  quickly  confronted.  '  At. length- a  dark  brown  skulii, 
the  hindeir  part  appearing  to  have  been  broken  off,  was  iiftod 
out  of  the  box  :  the  prison ws  under  lip  drooped  «:  liitir, 
and  perceptibly  quivered  for  a  moment  or  two '—  and  after 
one  or  two  glances  at  the  skull,-  he  looked,  in  another  di*- 
TQction,  bis  eyes ^-- if  I  know  any'  thing  of  human  expresi- 
8ion--full  of  suppressed  agony  and  terror-.  Yet  again-^aad 
Again  — *  he  glanced  at  the  dumb  but  fearful  witness  pio- 
duced  against  him  ;  aiulfrom  a  certain  tremnlous  motion  of 
the  ends  of  his  neckkerchief,  I  could  perceive  that  his  heart 
-vraa  healing  violently.  Still  he  never  moved  from  the  po- 
sition which  he  had  occupied  since  the  morning  ;  though  I 
learnt  from  one  of  the  turnkeys  who  stood  near  him  in  the 
dock,  that  at  the  period  I  am  mentioning,  and  also  at  seve- 
ral other  periods  of  the  day,  he  trembled  so  violently,  and 
hia  knees  seemed  so  near  giving  way,  that  they  almost  thought 
he  would  have  faUen.  In  these  observations  concerning  the 
prisoner's  demeanour,  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  corroborated 
by  a  learned  friend,  himself  a  very  close  observer,  who  Was 
engaged  in  the  case,  and  made  a  point  of  watching  the  pri- 
soner closely  at  the  moment  which  I  also  had  selected  for  se 
doing.  He  tells  me  (hat  he  had  also  observed  another  litHe 
circumstance — that  the  prisoner  listened  with  comparative  uni- 
oono«m  to  those  portions  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  blood 
found  on  the  road-^tbe  .sound  of  the  gunshot   heard  in  the 
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-wood,  Itis  possession  of  the  clothes  of  iliiniiey,  and  his  eon- 
flicting  accounts  concerning  them  and  the  movements  of  Hunt- 
ley  ;  but  whenever  there  was  any  afhision  to  the  disposal  of 
the  body,  the  carrying  of  it,  and  depositing  it  at  Stokesley 
Beck,  he  became  evidently  painfully  absdrbed  by  what  was 
said — agitated— and  apprehensive*— always,  however,  striving 
to  conceal  his  emotion.  For  what  reason  I  know  not,  but  no 
other  portions  of  the  skeleton  were  produced  in  court  than 
the  skull,  the  jaw-bone,  the  teeth,  and  a  portion  of  the  pel- 
vis. I  examined  them  all  very  carefully.  They  were  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  with  no  appearance  of  decay  -^  on  the 
contrary,  they  seemed  strong  and.  compact.  Most  of  the  teeth 
were  so  loose  as*  to  fall  out  of  the  sockets^  unless  held  ia 
them  while  the  jaw-bone  and  skuU  were  being  examined. 
T9one  of  the  teeth  wece  decayed,  but  were  just  s^ch  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  healthy  adult,  who  had  at  alt  events 
never  had  diseased  teeth.  1  examined  very  minutely  the  socket 
which  had  contained^!  when  the  bonies  were  first  discovered, 
the  prominent  tooth-— the  first  molar  tooth  •  on  the  left  side 
of  the  lower.  jaw-*-suhseqiiently  so  strangely  lost.  There  was 
little  apparent  difference  between  it  and  its  corresponding  socket 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  than  which,  however,  it 
was  a  trifle  deeper,  and  the  outside  edge  projected  a  little, 
and  only  a  very  little,  more  outwards.  But  even  had  they 
both  been  precisely  similar,  1  conceive  it  yet  quite  possible 
that  the  tooth  may,  in  life,  have  been  a  larger  one  than  usual 
above  the  gum,  and  inclining  a  little  outwards,  so  as  to  cause 
a  perceptible  protrusion  of  the  under  lip.  As  far  as  my  own 
impression  goes,  I  should  certainly  have  felt  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  pronouncing,  from  the  mere  appearance  of  the  socket, 
that  the  tooth  it  had  contained  must  have  been  such  a  pro- 
minent and  projecting  one,  as  to  give  the  living  individual  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  countenance.  But  it  niust  be  bonie 
in  mind  that  a  very  striking  prominent  tooth  that  socket  acta* 
ally  did  contain  when  first  removed  from  the  earth,  unless  all 
the  witnesses  who  said  they  observed  it,  Mr.  StroAer  the 
surgeon  included,  are  perjured,  or  labouring  under  an  tncon^ 
celvable  delusion  on    the  subject.     The   sknll  was  darkj   and 
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ctf>caOpflct>;teritH8<<i>b«t  the.  Ant  liUngi>tbaltfllrabki<3rDUiilra^ 
thAi  a>^i«A^p4Hioii  #f  liw::iloireff«.biii4cl^  fpail/ibrai(.:ira9iiiii|^i 
amtiswin^!  I»i  hive /J>e»)  hrolml  «ffj-i  Ithadr^iM  apiieariufeOBi 
ofiiliftyittgideQQiiod  ar^nnofildei^  Moqpi;  linlnof  hil1*gfibcieu|iraeti 

i1Ml|ur(»itd:<lfKvr  11a:  ppitiiQiUrXJieiftd0Q  1^  «oiii||^.a«ditiii^pi9ffi 
Idm^anna^  jwlpo0ijtta>«f i^m,  .bul  steoilg  intt'MU  dellM)0»ofai 

i|MMwf*  ^U;i^w  Any  b^aillQwail  t#  ipMubtteiid^faach^a^AalH 
t^f  ;i  ^lmikd>j«gr  .Ibab  if  a  I#a4BdojiiM<  <if  nialal  Md  bwai 
dM^r^Nli  dmiilj^  lifaliA^ftt/lAA  piMlPiK  to  uvii4>ia  iltluii.  ahjidk 
l^d^Mmgai^  107  wifr  ^ennMzbfinwlBdtal^ior  jiaair^iBiihMr 
^ilti  iA^lb.)A«fCtloql||«ialMil,OK  .ii4a4](/^^  Tfildk:tha)olferv(  or 

whit  iifMrafiA  diinrtitftw  «r  i£  Utaqpaiti^ii  bari:]>e^iAU%dlil%D 
iiiib#»^ilblo,irii^oiiiii)fMpd.   ««fl  Mli^weftdy'  ^fifpeAtai  liUf 

dfeKth  fmtwk;.)Qr>ifr  Mviog  1mm*  fti  Aa  £ffsl.%i«aiiaD<Aatt) 

%ii|i<)lMiirj^  tmHtt$mt»U,  :iw)i«tfcM;  Womi.ojr.nftec.  deatfe^^wilir 
aagr.  ^£  ftafe<  tfa^ei^  i  ifbonU  JIafa  aHpec^Mkilbcr  idotlK^iisA^ 
IjwWi  tait:  <»r.vti«|elire  .jMi»  fftthe^gtowldi  m^itMut  l|atHlj^«mi 
iHmnJili  flUy-coOiai,  loifveseiitt  tbch  aMHsaunp^.  a^^iUtol  ^ 

t^f^iiUJa  fW<^<N»i«:i^bJto  I  w0f  bnMQg  aa4  ^vamii^gAt 
iRitou«»ir/)^u^  I  ^wiW  ,by  im  ^mi^mjAki^t  9mk  muppMrn 
4Mf)><^14timt.9lBQ:>bave  h^n  (mm^^i^kf  fi^y  ^\e»i  it^ 

Wry.tfnffWViA  by,;jib§.i^^l|.jforn,  jcjgh^.  ^,  nr  iw^ya  7«^r« 
lMVTingi(ATeri;4lfatt.:0t^BJM  pr.<liftii^  &t§\.  AepQij|M4 

«#^  ]  M.fPi}i)dgiiigi|k^m^t]i».mf9iper4w^^  tbn 
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Qf>  IbaiooiiiitmftmtofhdviiiDrfg  ;lift,'>iU  i»bbyinil|fv]aJiB«ttir>af 
infiaite  diffieolty*     [Wiiiir' 'foi'instanilii,   €aii(  telfti:i#kedie«  Um 

baicnlp.  lidai«ti the  aanitfiiaGOpanl  ^ennby  <mi)  inaof  irf'^e^wil^ 
]ifBM»)of  Bifciitiey^s}  !fanw>and(  Iwadv  iuid>  ^Ubaul^iWgurdingi 
their  (^bciri'SMtttiieiitnhiiti  the*  d^uHj^  tfaiMr  oftinioii',  •'iHri' 
bdoDged  id  ibiibi  i  tliM|f^hl>  it  ve»y^olud>ie  Ihttt  auch  iMa* 
the^Aicti  The  tdMdt  >v«rfi«r  iaifi^'^'pavlliiulMy  Mm^fiis  th^  AMt 
pivli^  ib^  fotehead^>iiawoti9t,i..itttd(>rither'<]»if^ 
Mfmer  tiiiliingi^bel^iiSA  ;the^  «i)r#li^W3  r-)<ltid^'fH>ii|i  Ai  boMMLdf 
t1i0(«osevtli^8hbuld>'ithh|k  <il  aiu8t>'iiaTii  Ifeea  »i4Utt  spnMidiiiy 
inwl  ((SUeltakilj  profaiiiohal'>iiriliiejii  uflMd,  ^vusidniMpe^tabb- 
dUi0g^iliiitoho<i<Uv«d  •>inM*iiM..i](^hboilffliOdd^  vhiiini>tlie:  boMi> 
wctf^i  f oruiMk.  'i«HI»'>sirdw:'4iai'wten^>iEb  (Amc  wv  tfce:jmr4ioiMV 
a<daf' idkKtwiitaildi^  tt< ^h«j|'  btteftodilMviiNriii  U'^Mtakiad  tto 
retnatlcMii  |^je(itliig'>^^hliil  <|[)MttitobJ;'  mi  'ftdml'thnfiMki 
of<:tt»liAuttv  >iiiM  of  A«sp«lMis,.  te  wll»i|$wfid6tft^ttiil  flMf 
HU  isto^'^b^se' bf  >«•  nBuit  f0i^Ie^<'i^><alM<>![Jai#,('i4hia/Aoai> 
tlie''foriitfi(d»i«h4'iMi€lMlli,  (ft  «NUJt  ^hiiri^iicodiaiiied:  tobi#  Mftft) 
w«wouMr4Uvev#veii  BmUa«^  tbi»  iBiltwiu*iiH»i  diiteflbeJ  iqi  fliat 
tiihiies5^>>i)'It7lsi'»'iMid  heil  hoMiift{^'4heJt||MiH  ii«4  J9iw^1km»i 
tngicher^iini^hii'^hatmi;  Mjthe  akttM  hfi^ai petso^'inho  ImA  A^hm 
nmnd^iiraii  Ji«  lai^  'forehead^  ^irig  'bc«lt, '  a'  br<MnI>  flat  dtMy, 
and  ia'^'^pl^^iM  aH'Cheilopof  ]!•.     V%e<'boB^;^'>h)ft*«foiltfn«M/ 

•)a|ip««irad<  10  have-J}^Mii  ihiv  ^<MttiMHi«  idf  tuti  ye^MKth^ 
mifht' haM^  lain  th<ifeV'«^^lMig  atfsiir  'ai»<t«#^iity<'yeart^i 'imtf 
thbu^'ii^k'taittfy  iyLubh'i<#^td>  dsp^eikd, '«4th>^Nriiidc^'td^>  ^(as1i> 
r ( f»6{Dt>/ ^i^dii  the-  ti Aur^  4^r>  thtf ^iU i#^ra<Uh4j|*  1M'} Itftt , 'M 
bM^'iMit  'thade-  tin^-icU«fMcai''^eMtitfiA«Q^«f^^l.   '^FMyin-ifliK 

d^Mhhl^  ibat^'Ab  i)eridi|uioi%hdfti  H  h^'tieMitg^'liM'^e*  tf 

jti^g^V'tb^  %itii«M  l<^^M  4liar»tlii^'tt>(^^id''^^idlM^;  -iMM 

If  idMh  g^H^^aH^'dib!  'S^'^R^Mk  fcM^^  A^  MUl^.  ^^VBtt^*^^ 

inadmi^ble.     The    contrary,    however,    was  dear ;    and  Mr. 
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Hmmrn  mOt^m  hMl*   Grmbkif   haixikiMt)  iikpilliii  -%  tikb 
flMgMnUifllo  tfiv6  fewlnicev''ittlfiDfnillefl»  iti«fttf9i'4bf^ 
|MH«rt»ral^ilMwrithd<clMtf||e'4tal^  hid 

|ileiiMgiTfih'io»  dalli|,Hti(ihi9latH7ij''and  jvtittBrl|>ftaeiBA!  qLBA 
^Mntejifwlio  inB^hfi&aimopuft*to^iiiitaiijri<ipia4li*iih>h^^ 
iMk!W»Mit>ligllt;%p«o|iei>ij)  lhd<  wl9efl0luiiMt»'tiiMe'(clc|^4':fe^nd/U^ 
Aifi«riticm:iMI>whliitf  ;tile  oidinil^  aJhmMkik 

^twUmMt^iiihvA  wtiMkidredU  vlMrdiisM  it;:  mB*,!  «f.'lel^diM(, 
(4ii|t0  ««illiarr.nitttorii  >Tlito  gdvenmi^of  OvixaBfle '  mb  flnii 
•Urorolir  md  hB> fMvafl  ttMlfacl'afifiroinidjrii^baiUng btatioaiM 
.i/uAiitk''^  'mwankr  mXbmdf'deiktUKA  ;  and  tkea.  l)hft')'A8|» 
.rilhiiK  Mtai  MmWj  Tiiid  in  arideiKe  bj  ttei^ffiter  bf  life 

( t  Bfrj  <6li-b*ltv  (fli«r'fiiit  wlM^,  arid  iriiowas  «ka  tbecM 
tejtke  idagiitralfei)!  then.proiredv  ttat  as*  aooti  -wd  4he  aboiFftda- 
fMiitktt'  baicl'lweii  mari^v  kev'mooanpamed  bf  a  pdlic^iofikea, 
fiMdt:iD' Oratfavnie  Wmd,' atid'thdy  Umtdl^fmimit^aiaMf 
ikoHmponiimg  tvriUb  ibMenamvd  m'tlbe  deposiinln'.  'lAt  'tfad>tri- 
^atilMBrsr  lhe'prt8<mer''S  onniiek,  G^nan,  tli^.offint'  4ar»#biMB 
•clie  flto  iMe8<  bad  hekn  fini  -  conmftlad,  -  #afe  »kall6d,  ifand 
-paddaced  a:flat  buUon.  wbiobtbad  hceuifaiiM  near  the  hobai, 
and'whick  Iras  of  a  ^MttfmA  d^scripliDii/ Ardm  the  MitlM 
MMhibad  baen  kfnkenl'Otikff  tbc  'utittiMal^avirars  bgrHMfi- 
Sfli^^'^&Ur  Ihe  purpoae,  of  oovne,  of  nvlMkaaiDf  theetideBn 
of  jdoillily.!  Tbe  priatMidv's  own  stataaMiDt  buiforo,  ^aUCev  ^. 
)i&7^)!  cki ; being  comautted  for  trial,  was  then  )fonliaU7  pdt  iti 
4mk  aeddv*  'T^biv  olasad  iha^caae  dgbinrt  ibaipnsaneir ;  and  it 
'fandg  ^^aaar^  aawen .  b'clock'  •■»  4he .  ewtaaU^ft  ibe  Gmirt  «djouni- 
M4-tbo»(|nry" being!.  adaonilliodafBd  dbrng  tbia  night  in  tbe 
€a8tfe<  ao  that  ibaj  might  entte*  into'  eonvertatiim 'i«[ith  no 
ponana  wbatorar.  on  any  pretanci$«': 

'..viWiban.lbe.priapner  '  mw  plaeed  again  iat/the  hir,'  al'  aanb 
Vdodfc  oli'the  easunig  mornings  bis  drantenanoa  bore  maid^ 
of  riia  mdifij  and  agitation  be  nrqst  >faava  endnffed  in  the  i»- 
4enM)  aad'  hwhad'  worn*  Md>fbaggafd  indeM.  Hia  cMmaal 
ihen  raae^  'and  addnnaad'  the  Jury  ifor  three  haursy' often  with 
^eonsMraUa  fbrce  and  iingdmiity.  He  inipngned^'lhe  oredibl- 
Ktj'ornlbiaatall  tbe  ^attneaseal^eapecndhr  thbar  w4io  had  gi- 
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yih  Ikte  kiMiigtol  eirfaMndb.    IM  dmed  dUt  thve  ^Ml  wiUtOk 
of  mdtoce  to  Aoir  that  Hnibtley  #9  doI  at  Ihia  loawat 
Uive  and  wail^*^tid.  ridicdM  the  idea  of  the  shall  proAiKit 
jbeing  that  of  Buadej:,  ooaninetithii^  wMi  juat  mwerHy  on  thfe 
abaanoa  of  the  tciath^^the  great  point  of  the  pratended  Urn- 
Mj*    HU  qrinion,  ^le  aaidv  ^aa^  thai  the  bones  had  belongel 
io  a  feniaie  >;  and  his  ^  hypntheais')' '  that  sotne  divnketi  person 
had  fallen  from  'the  bridge,  into   the  streand,   beiin  drowned, 
jmd  the  bodj  carried  domi   by  the  currant,   and  feroed  intb 
the  bend  of  the  stream^    irbcre   they  3iad  been  fomd.     He 
pffooeeded  to  alrgne,  at  great  kngth  and  with  nnieh  T^hemasea, 
ihat.the  priaeimr's  possession  of  Huntley's  daihes  andp^qia^- 
tj — which  he  denied  to  be  the  fAct,  for  the  wibiesses  4ied'-«^ 
.wab'  OQdsistent  with  a  scheme  between   him  and   Himtley  to 
-eikaUe  the  latter  to  fo-  to«  America.     He  said  the  etidenee  ^w» 
M  lisane  off  exag|;erations,   misrepraieotiltonsir  aid  pcrjniles  ' 
the  legitimate  piMnce  ef  the  « Mood  aMHiej  n  wbidi  hnd  bean 
had  recourse  to*    If  Huntley  were  morderedv  again,  might  it 
not  have  been  by  Garbatt?  ta  Gtwnidy-^who  had^  imnedilh 
tely  rfter  his  false  evidence,  ^  g6ne  and  hanged   himself^   NIdb 
«iQdas?'    He  aatdowh,    urging  on  the  jury  that,  it  was  inimt- 
tciy  better  that  tea -guilty  persena  should  escape  than  that  mie 
itamttent  person  :sfaould  be  condemned  *;    and  Mr.  Bavan  IMfe 
inmiediately  proceeded  to  discharge  his   very   respoiisihie-and 
difficult  duty  of  ^unmsing  up  the  whole  case  to  the  Jnry,    I 
rtook  no  notes  of  it ;    and  do  not,   oansaqnentlyi  Teci  mysatf 
.warranted  in  gtying  any  detailed  aeceunt  of  so  critical  n  mnt- 
ter*  from  mere;  recollection.    Vome  of  •  the   newspapats   hivre 
rendered  'me,   in  tibss  dilemnta^   the>  slightest  assistanoo  z  -for, 
afteTi. giving  at  great  length  the  splsech  of  the  paisoner'a  csrhk 
sel,  (who,    of  course,    must  take  only  one  view  of  the  cue,) 
the  view  taken  by  the  iudge-*-*4he  oMe,  experienced,  and  im- 
partial pdrson, .  on  whose,  view,    in  nine  eases  out  of-  tan, 
adopted  by  the  jury,  the  prisoner's  fate  ahnoat  exclusively  de- 
pemis  in  eapitel  chiarges,  -^  is   thus  smnmaiily  diamissod  :«— 
«Mr.  Baron  Aalfe  then  proceeded  to  anmisp,  commenting  on 
the  evidence  aa^be  proceeded,  and  pointing  ont  snah  faets  aa 
bore  for  or  against  4he  prisoner  ;  »-«4i«t  what  Ifaeaa  .ftcts  were. 
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«r  >how}  dtelt'iMh  bj  the  jinlgev  Ibe  Tmder  of  tfaepi«p«r.l|ig 
■of.'ihe<  sligUist  >gUaiiila*iii;  Botiofa  nArded^  Unu  if 't«]r 
tlii^  siii  hy  tee  wrii  IMra  the  ImsI  wdght  wilh  die  gedtl^ 
iMn  whop«rfinm.  tte^  haaiourAte  «Md  re8|MiHbI<t  datieg  of 
leiiefpliag  eases  oMtw,  esfmMHj  in  ffcettt  eriniiiial  >lriel9,' ^Ji 
tile  newfl^apcvs,  1  would  reeamiBendl4heiii  to  ghe  the  eriAiiMiil 
ftinj/Mid'ftbo'a  caiBfial  heeou^t  of.  the  jodfe'a  aunniiag  Mp 
le-tht^JBr^.  •    ••  '.  :.:^i  — 

•  llf. 'Baron  .BoMUfc  JunnAingupirwas  dsfcidediy  ad^iene  Id  i 
eottvistioiK ;.  Bk  firrit  !readiio^et4oi. die  jury  tke  MieU:  of  dis 
mflvnori  .irlddD  bad  lieeri  adduced  in  tke  case  ;  and  thpn  ga^ 
a.Tarj'lHcid  slAteneai  ^ef  lhe'priaQit>les  bj  which  Ihe  law  m* 
qmwU  fahn  t»  be-  governed v  in  eatimaitng  Uie  Triue  of  ihA 
erideoee;:  He  If  ft  tl  fairly  to  them  to  jodge  trhither  iMttUeht 
had -been  doA^  to^  satisfy  them,  beyond  aH  remsonoble  doulit^ 
thai  die  bones  predtMed..wfre>lihose  of  Huntley  }  hut  aeeon^ 
panied  by  a  sifong  enpreestoih of  his  own;,  opfalfeil  ^  thai  the 
evideeee  ^as  eC  a  very:  unsejtisCftot0ry  natwe.  Usrleis  Aey 
w«ae  •  astiafiied  lOw  thai*  faiMdi.  there  was  an  end  of  -the  eases 
for  :the  very  flr^t  s(ep<  ftiiled  ,  vie.  proving  thai  Huifiley  iras 
dead;  lf«  however,  oil  Ibe  who)^  of  the  'ftielii^  they  dioitU 
fiidk'eatisfisd  'in  ihe  afimfatvre.^  ihennMiine  the  other  graat 
qid^Uon  in  the  sltee-M^ad-  ilmitley.  heen  mucdered  by  the  |ta!t^ 
soner  at  the  har?^'  Was  the  svideMT  stvMg  ^noui^  ^  AfettQl 
hdihe  the  efaargo  to  hiai  ?  .  His  |<vNAip  9d  vised  the^i  to  plaed 
lilAe  or  no  reUance  on  the  e'vidence  sonteined:  ia  Gfionady's 
depdsilion;  and  IhenfMrocciededJkif'iaBslyxe^.tbe  ?t;iK<i  i^oce'elar 
denee  whidh  had  ht^ed  given-,  l^qiif  tbewhoh  efitrwefe 
heSeved  >hy  the  juify^  iliil  'itiiWdiB  not  rt&i^4e<^|^  Ineeiosiiteilt 
widi  the  fad  of  the'prisiMier's  innooHiee  ofMhliviQg  murdered 
Hmdley,  and  -with  the  troth  of- his  Itory  UMA.he  had  itfsMtfd 
Hnnd^  io  floing  oflTsecredy  to' .Anetiea*  Widiont  impug^ng 
Ihe  gendrtJt  charabter.of  the  witnesses,  W»  lordship  pointed  out 
how  uaeohscioualy  liAhte  pefsens  were,  io  cases  like  d^ese,  to 
^  laots  to  precoaoeived  noiiicHis,  ifivaig  Lhem  a  complexion  and 
n'eoilnetinn  not  wtnrtotable  bgF  ths  reality — and  all  'this  with- 
toui  intending  1».  stale  .#faat  they  believed  to  be  unti'ue. ;  Many 
of  the  facts   spoken  to   were  utterly  irreconeHinble   with  the 


iU  isdlTtful^iov  iiidifyidiiUB,:tomfds  wkom  Ar^i^w  it  im 
pdioted,  it.  is  fctow .  ia  imummcMit's  tW  tieiuli^of.)itf  iatUmtiem 
qairia,  evMi  ks  MMlisCtingsiil  oonTMlioitfv'te'iiiait.^oBdHife 
evidoMOs. '.  After  a  .mindte.  awl  aadbrate  approxiof^locaiitiBf-^ 
tbe.  next  eitqwrj,  in  case  of  ^>i0«Mtir,  iii,:^th'.iiiiM>M  »mm 
ihd  ilBoeaMd  Uat  seen?,  uadec  vinl. €irciiiiblanc6Rh'itbai:a0^ 
eeniDl  ia . giiMn  of  the : oMitter  byi  :sudh  a >perioii^i€i>fenoiia2 
ean  ailjf  tbadv^  be  BUggestod  aD4hto'f>ai;tibfl.4nfu9naiy  .  SiqH 
^oae  aiigr  mcoiaii&^ssasj  4«  MD|iik>bdibtUty  :fllipiiUt;b«i^elMiad.io 
ihv  aeoomt  gitfen  hj.9i  ^lupeeled  fiananvftds  lait  keivig'ivilll 
Ihfe  deocasedi  iait  ceferabb'  faidyifto.  tha-coifesieiLaitolvkjak 
adeh.  a  •  alarding  eaqairj.  inigitf  ihrov  ttieiiHodl  nunhwil  par* 
atti,  or,  ^  the  more  ii  is  coasidevedv  tbe  mbie  of'porposa  and 
volm  is.Ahera  'duoemiUe«-H>tha  teire^of  coilfiBiaua.'falliefaoodf 
Has  son^^aaawerbeeii  qipataneously- given,  aiiggesCive  of  a 
neoBSsitj'ifor  soBfe  faiiher'.ebqnaf  ;*  the  anaivfaer  ilo'irhieh  iaael 
once  'fmceiied^  hj-^ani  «dperieaced  .and  Bontetfobterver^  te  fee 
Utlerljf  ineonaiBteni  ^ith  the  3tppasitimi!oC.the  speaher'Aignea* 
iMefoC  dw  tradsaatioa  int.ifuMioaiF'  .Hepe.itegBs.  ioiiJc}ndi9 
the  law's  saspisiaii »  biit  iMe  4  at>4hB.  samte  nsoihent^  ^VP®^ 
he^  forhearancei  and  humaaMyHt^she  viUi  nafcanffisl:  a  fabpecfad 
person  to  ataawer  a  aingleiiiti^i^n»uptei.«(iaipMisiQii9  hoi,  en 
Ihe  eentraiy,  deliberltte^r.irarto.Ulfes  o£.  the.  ikae  irhiali.  any 
bexnade  ef  his  AnlnersL*  -Suplpefie,  hovetiar,  the  iieni  disoa^ 
¥eaj  eheaU  be,  (ha|t.th«'injflBing.lpeiMn>«a8«/wiiihiti  1^ 
|<;dgfi '  (d£  .the  i^nspocted  >  penMNa^  pciflneaa?d  of.  .a  ;,«OfHidcaable  aaas 
ef  j|Mnaji»l.:tbet4lnieiQf»l]fiadisa|ifiearaad#rf^  suspeoftad 

peeMUiy'ilpi^odiat  t»e.in.aliiect  poveiiit,  dbeciaasa  anddaa^ 
dnd  nnaeeoiafetahly  i»  pemeasion^-of.  ample  binda^  end, 
CmlCi  iihHhitast^^.  j^oaBiesscdi  jof'.lhd  tifaMhes  and^  other,  i 
of  ipeMainliprapcrijr  .whioh.faad  helsii^  Xd  the  miaBlB 
sea?  <>--^Yei  aiqppcBer >ui  thei.eiheo  hand,  dn  aiiipacled opened 
lllawf  tti  nn  eoncealment.of  these  faeli ;  land  Aulhan,  nuJieaa 
^UteaNDbv  bot  lin  itself  mi|Hrobalrie  or  inbois]iteBt')with.vt^ 
prtggjeua  >  cimsBMfnneBa  of  tta  miasiBg  peilky,  Ipndiag  to.  Am« 
etft>i|g' idonlii  .on  t bet  presumed? fael  of  hia.iieiicft ,  .to  aay  mtkt 
IkCmg/Of  haa  inirdep,  nhick  iaiba^siafoot ,  om  refleatiiMLi  nnlh 
litt  Abe  pkoAwdifaoU^  of  the  oase^raadt  with  that  ofifthe:  aiinang 
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parly's  havin|f ,  for  instance ,    quitted   the  country,  to  return 

hereafter ;  -^  here  the  law  pauses ,   is  staggered ,  suspects  she 

has  taken  a  false  first  step,  and  begins,  with  Increasing  anxiety 

and  diffidence,  to  enquire  further  into  the  matter.     The  sua* 

pected  person,  in  the  mean  time,  makes  no  attempt  to  escape, 

though  enjoying  ample  opportunities  ;  and  at  length  the  law 

feels    compelled  to  remove   her  hand  ,  at  least  for   a  while , 

vehement  as   may  be   her  suspicions   as  to    his   actnlil  guiH. 

Fresh  circumstances  are  brought  to  light,  tending  to  the  same 

conclusion  ,    possibly  consistent  with  his  innocence  ,    but   far 

more  probably  with  his  guilt.     Still  the  suspected  party  fliea 

not  before   the  darkening   features  of  suspicion,    but   persisli 

cahnly  in  his  original  version  of  the  afikir. 

First ,  then  ,  Said  the  law  in  this  case ,  in  the   autumti   of 

1830 — let  me  be  assured  of  the  fact  that  a  murder  has  been 

committed —^  that  the  miss^ig  person  is  realty  dead.     Melan^ 

choly  experience  wamnts  the  anxiety  of  the  law  on  this  score, 

namely,  to  obtain  evidence  that  the  missiqg  person  is  actually 

dead.     The  great  Lord  Hale  would  never  allow  a  conviction 

for  murder,  unless  proof  were  first  given  of  the  death  of  the 

party  charged  to  have  been  murdered,  by  either  direct  evidence 

of  the  fact ,  or  the  actual  finding  of  the  body  ;   •  and  this , » 

says  he,  (2  Hale,  290,)  «for  the  sake  of  two  cases — the  first, 

one  mentioned  by  my  Lord  Coke  :     '  The  niece  of  a  gentleman 

had  been  heard  to  cry  out ,  Good  uncle^  do  not  kill  me!  and 

soon  afterwards  disappeared.     He,    being  presently  suspected 

of  having  destroyed  her  for  the  sake  of  her  property,  was  re^ 

quired  to  produce  her  before   the  justices   of   assize.     She, 

however,  had  absconded,  whereby  he  was  unable  to  produce 

her  ;  but ,  thinking  to  avert  suspicion,  procured  another  girl 

resembling  his  niece ,  and    produced   her  as  his  niece.     The 

fraud  was  detected  ,  add  ,  together  with  other  circumstances  , 

appeared  so  strongly  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  uncle,  that  h^ 

was  convicted  and  executed   for  Che   supposed  murder  of  hit 

niece,  who,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  was  still  living!'* 

•  The  second  cas6 ,  •  continues  Lord  Hale ,  « happened  within 

my  own  remembrance  in  Staffordshire,  where  one  A  was  long 

miMing  ;  and  ,  up6n  strong  presumptions ,  B  waA  Supposed  to 
▼OL.  II.  76 
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have  murdered  him,  and  to  have  consumed  him  to  ashe§  in 
an  oven,  that  he  might  never  be  found;  and  upon  this,  B  was 
indicted  for  murder,  convicled,  and  executed.  Within  one 
year  afterwards,  A  returned,  having  been  indeed  sent  beyond 
seas  against  his  will  by  B,  who  had  thus  been  innodeni  of 
the  offence  for  which  he  suffered .  >  But  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable case  of  the  kind  on  record  is  that  of  Ambrose  Gwyn- 
net,  who,  on  evidence  which  really  appeared  conclusive  and 
irresistible,  was  condemned  for  murder,  hanged,  and  gibbeted; 
yet,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  singular  circumstances ,  he 
survived  his  supposed  execution-^Qscaped  to  a*foreign  country, 
and  there  actually  saw  and  conversed  with  the  very  person 
of  the  murder  of  whom  he  bad  been  condemned  to  die.  Sure- 
)y  the  frightful  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  .such  cases 
as  these,  warrants  the  law  in  requiring  full  and  decisive  evi- 
dence of  the  death  of  the  party  missing.  By  t^i$.,  however, 
is  not  meant  that  actual  proof  of  the  finding  and  identifying 
of  the  body  is  absolutely  essential.  «To  lay  down  a  strict 
rule  to  such  an  extent,*  justly  observes  Mr.  Slarkie,  > might 
be  productive  of  the  most  horrible  consequences..*  According- 
ly^ in  Hiiidmarch's  case,  (2  Leach,  571,)  a  mariner  being 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  captain  at  sea,  and  a  witness 
(^wearing  that  he  saw .  the  prisoner  throw  the  captain  over- 
board, and  he  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  afterwards,  it  was 
left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  deceased  had  not  been 
killed  by  the  prisoner  before  being  thrown  into  the  sea.  The 
jury  found  him  guilty  —  with  the  subsequent  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  the  twelve  judges  to  whom  the  case  was  referred, 
and  the  prisoner  was  executed.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  imagine 
cases  in  which  the  bodies  of  murdered  persons,  especially  in- 
fants, might  be  removed  at  once,  and  for  ever,  by  the  mur- 
derers, beyond  the  reach  of  discovery.  But,  to  return  to  the 
case  before  us.  Where  was,  in  1830,  the  corpus  delicfi,  or 
proof  of  the  fact  that  a  murder  had  been  actually  committed? 
The  grounds  of  suspicion  were  extraordinarily  strong  ;  but 
our  law  will  not  convict  upon  mere  suspicion.  Then  how 
far  was  this  essential  deficiency  supplied  in  1841,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  skeleton  ,  coupled  with  the  additional  evidence 
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wMch  that  event  enabled  those  engaged  in  the  investigation  to 
coHeet  ?   First — Was  the  skeleton  the  skeleton  of  Huntley  ?  It 
was  a  verj  singular  place  for  a  skeleton  to  have  been  found 
in  ;    the  position  of. the  bones  was  curious,  4o  saj  the  least, 
stronglj  favouring  thq  notion  of  the  bod j  to  which  they  had 
belonged  having  been  hastily  doubled  up  and  thrust  into  (he 
earth  in  the  way  suggested  ;  the  prominent  tooth  was  a  most 
signal  token  of  identity,  and  as  a  fact,  spoken  to  hy  several 
credible  witnesses  ;    the  general  appearance   of  the  skull  cer- 
tainly suited   the   descriptions  of  Huntley's  countenance    and 
bead  given  by  many  witnesses ;  and  its  battered ,  broken  ap*- 
pearance  behind  ,  was ,  to  say  the  least ,  a  singular    circum- 
stance in  the   case.    311 1  I  can   add  nothing  to  what   I  have 
already  presented  to  the  reader  on  this  part  of  the  case — and 
he  must  judge  for  himself.     To  come  next  to  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesseSp-^Let  me  first  advert  to  the  circumstance  iA 
Hie  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  offered  for  the  production 
ef  such  evidence  as  should  lead  to  a  conviction.     Whether  or 
net  such  a  procedure  be  a  politic  one — whether  calculated  to 
assist  or  obstruct  the  progress  of  justice — '^  in  the  one  case,  by 
atimulating  persons   who  would  .otherwise  be  indifferent ,  into 
ferreting   out   real  facts  ;  in   the  other  case  ,  by  tempting  to 
the  fabrication  of  felse  evidence  for  the  sake  of  gain— ^I  shaU 
not  stay  to  enquire.     It  is  in  my  opinion  a  question  of  im- 
portance and  diilficulty  ;  but  one  thing  is  clear — the  practiee 
aflbrds  a  constant  topic,  under  the  name  of  « blood*money, « 
for  vituperative  declamation  on  the  behalf  of  the  most  goiltj. 
prisoner,  and  is  calculated  too  often  to  turn  the  scale  the  wrong 
way — to  incline  a  candid,  but  anxious  juryman,  to  a  distrust 
of  evidence   really  of   the  most   satisfactory  description.     Of 
eouTse,  I  can  speak  for  myself  only  ;    but  I  believed  that  all 
tbe  witnesses  intended  to  speak  the  truth.     I  think  Mr.  Baron 
Rolfe  was  also  of  that  opinion,  though  he  seemed  to  suspect 
that  Okie  or  two  of  the  witnesses,  by  long  brooding  over  the 
nsistter,  had  got  to  put  things  together  which  ought  not  |o  have 
been,  and  even  to  suppose  one  or  two  matters  to  have  hap* 
pened,  whi<^  had  not.     There  were  certainly  discrepancies--^ 
but  none  of  a    very    material  description  ;   and  could  it  he 
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otherwise,  when  «ticb  a  large  body  of  witnesses  came  to  speak 
to   so  many    differetit  circumstances ,    which   had   happened 
so  long  before  ?    An  entire  concord,  in  things  great  and  small, 
would  have  beep  a  most  palpable  badge  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood.    The  circumstance  of  Huntley's  sudd^  disappearance 
only  the  day  but  one  before  a  particular  day,  riz.  Monday, 
2d  August,  on  which  Jorm  FcUr  was  held,  will  account  for 
%  tolerably  minute  recollection  of  what  happened  about  that 
period  }  and  above  all,  the  attention  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood was  directed,  at  the  time j  to  the  circumstances  attending 
80  remarkable  a  disappearance  of  one  of  their  neighbours  and 
companions.    Several   of  the   principal  witnesses,   moreover, 
answered^  promptly  in  the  aiBrmaiive  to  questions  put  by  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  manifestly  for  his  advantage-^^for  instance, 
as  to  their  having  heard  Huntley  talk  of  going  to  America, 
fad  the  absence  of  all  concealment  by  the  prisoner   of   the 
clothes,  &c.,    belonging  to   Huntley.    As   to  the  discrepancy 
with  reference  to    the  six  shirts  spoken  of  so  distinctly  and 
specifically    by  Maw,  while  Bewick,    whom  he  described  to 
have  been  with  him  at  the  time,  spoke  of  there  being  only 
Jive^  and  gave  a  decisive  reason  for  it,  with  great  deference 
to  the  judge,  I  think  it  deserving  of  very  little  consideration. 
Bewick  convborates  Maw  up  to  Jiwe  of  the  shirts,  leaving  it 
plain  that  Maw  is  under  a  bond  fide  mistake  —  after  such  a 
lapse  of  time  —  as  to  there  having  been  a  sixth.     Thus  the 
important  fact  of  the  prisoner's  being  in  possession  of  five  new 
shirts  belonging  to  Huntley,    is  clearly    establiriied  ;    for  the 
mere  negative  evidence  of  the  old  wonuin    Hannah   Best,  is 
unworthy  of  attention. 

Let  me  first  direct  your  attention  to  the  prisoner's  own 
statement — a  matter  which,  especially  wKen  the  statement  is 
made  deliberately,  is  always  worthy  of  attention.  "In  crimi- 
nal cases » •—  observes  the  distinguished  writer  on  the  Law  of 
Evidence,  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted—*  the  statement 
made  by  the  accused  is  of  essential  importance  in  some  points 
of  view.  Such  is  the  complexity  of  human  affairs  ,  and  ao 
infinite  the  combinations  of  circumstances,  that  the  true  hypo^ 
thesis  which  is  capable  of  explaining   and   reuniting  all   tlia 
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apparently'  conflicting  circiimstances  of  the  caae  ,  may  escape 
the  acutest  penetration  : — but  tbe  prisoner,  so  far  as  he  alone 
18  concerned,  can  always  afford  a  cine  to  them  ;  and  though 
he  may  be  unable  to  support  it,  his  account  of  the  transaction 
IS,  for  this  purpose,  always  mOst  material  and  important.  The 
effect  may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  to  suggest  a  view  which  consisU 
with  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  might  otherwise  have 
escaped  observation  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  effect  may 
be  to  narrow  the  question  to  the  consideration  whether  that 
statement  be  or  be  not  excluded  by  the  evidence. »  Now,  in 
the  present  case ,  the  prisoner  s  statement  corroborates  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  evidence.  He  admits  a  full  knowledge, 
on  Thursday,  the  22d  July  1830,  of  Huntley's  possession 
of  L.85,  i6s.  id.,  and  that  Thursday,  29th  July  1830,  was 
« the  very  last  time  he  clapped  eyes  on  »  Huntley.  Nevertheless, 
four  witncssess  speak  decisively  to  the  fact  of  their  having 
seen  him  in  Huntley's  company  at  four  different  periods  of 
tbe  ensuing  memorable  day,  Friday-^ viz.  5  o'clock,  a.  m.; 
8  or  b  o'clock,  p.  m.;  8  o'clock,  p.  m.;  and  9  or  10  o'clock, 
p.  m.-^on  the  last  of  which  occasions,  the  prisoner  (having 
a  gun  in  his  hand,]  Huntley,  and  Garbutt  being  together,  and 
going  towards  Crathorne  Wood  ,  to  which  they  were  then 
Tery  near. — Was  this  a  mere  error  of  recollection,  or  a  Wil- 
ful falsehood  of  the  prisoner's  ?  Or  are  all  the  four  witnesses 
contradicting  him — each  speaking  to  a  different  period  of  the 
day,  and  to  a  different  place— *  in  erroi^,  or  conspirators  and 
perjurers?  If  they  be  speaking  truth,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  believe  that  Goldsborough  could  have  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  so  much  in  Huntley's  company, 
up  even  to  within  an  hour  or  two  of  his  being  so  mysteriously 
missing  —  knowing  that  his  movements  in  connexion  with 
Huntley  had  immediately  become  the  subject  of  keen  enquiry, 
and  most  vehement  suspicion.  If,  then,  he  deliberately  fal- 
sified the  fact,  what  are  we  at  liberty  to  infer  from  that  ci^ 
cuinstance,  as  to  his  object  and  motives?  Again.  Before  he 
made  the  statement ,  he  had  heard  all  the  evidence  against 
him  read  over*— and  a  very  essential  part  of  it  was  that  res- 
pecting his  having  been  ,  so  very  soon  after  Huntley's  disap- 
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pearance,  in  possession  of  his  clothes,  and  also  of  a  large  sum 
ef  money.  Yet  he  makes  no  allusion  to  these  matters-^neithe^ 
denies  nor  accounts  for  them  in  afny  way  whatever  •:  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  when  arrested  hy  Geraon  in  June 
18^*1,  he  denied  having  ever  had  any  of  Huntley's  clothes, 
or  his  watch.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  account  for  his  sud- 
den possession  of  so  much  money  between  the  period  of  Hunt- 
ley's disappearance  and  the  spring  of  18&'l  —  though  he  did 
state,  then,  that  he  had  married  a  wife  with  eighty  pounds! 
Nor  does  he  offer  any  explanation  of  the  contradictory  accounts 
he  had  given  as  to  Huntley's  having' gone  to  America,  and 
his  —  the  prisoner's  —  possession  of  the  clothes,  &c.;  nor  re- 
affirm any  of  them.  In  short,  his  statement  appears  as  re- 
markable for  what  is  does  not  contain,  as  it  is  important' for 
what  it  does.  I  also  consider  it  characterized  by  one  tittle  mark 
of  tact  and  circumspection,  on  the  supposition  of  his  guilt :  he 
frankly  admits  a  great  deal  which  he  felt  he  might  be  con- 
tradicted in,  if  he  were  to  deny  it  —  viz.  his  knowledge  of 
Huntley's  receipt  of  the  exact  sum  (within  a  few  pence)  on  the 
day  of  his  actually  receiving  it ;  suggesting  a  motive  for  his 
absconding  to  America,  and  for  his  so  frequently  being  in  the 
pns6ner's  company  —  asseKing  that  he  finally  parted  openly 
with  Huntley  at  the  shop  door  of  Farnaby,  in  the  town  pf 
Button  Rudby  ;  and  contenting  himself  with  a  brief  but  solemn 
denial  of  the  truth  of  Groundy's  statement. 

That  statement ,  and  its  author's  suicide  immediately  after 
making  it,  invest  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  -with  an  air  of 
extraordinary  mystery.  It  contains  on  the  face  of  it  sorely 
a  glaring  improbability — namely,  that  the  prisoner  should  have 
be^i  so  insane  as  to  commit  himself  gratuitously  and  irretriev- 
ably to  one  who  he  knew  might  immediately  have  caused  his 
apprehension  ,  and  secured  incontestable  proof  of  his  gaiii  in 
the  murdered  body.  Stranger  still ,  perhaps  ,  is  it ,  that  if 
Groundy  really  had  no  further  part  in  the  business  than  he 
represents  in  that  statement,  he  should  not> have- disclosed  the 
fuiil  of  Goldsborough  at  once,  instead  of  continuing  ever  afkier 
burdened  with  kieh'a  guilty  secret,  and  for  no  adequate  mo- 
tive.    II  is  -to  be  observed  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  Anthonv 
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Wiles,  (airt^  p.  $79,)  iisiclositd  incidentaify;'^[iox  hUetidenc^ 
was  called  with  another  view) — a  ciccumstaoce  worthy  eif  a(- 
leaitioQ  —  yia*  that  one  of  the  meawith  whom  the  fMrisoner 
^as  drinking  on  the  Saturday  night  after  ^untley's  disap- 
pearance, was  Groun^y: :  y^t  the  prisoner  »^h  *  if  it  was  (h4^ 
last  words  I  had  to  speak,  I  neyer  was  withf  hifn««  At  .ail 
events,  a  faint  xsy  of  light  is  thrown  .^like^eam  by  ihe^t 
that  Groondy  was  actually  aaiuainted  with:  the  pjrisoner,  afiii 
in  his  company  about  i^io  very  time  of  ibei  ti-atisaction  deposed 
to.' '  Again  the  truths  qt  his  description  of  tfae.l^calities,  isco^r 
firped  by  thiQse  ,yr\kO  went. to  ei^afiiine  itheip.  Thf). prisoner 
asks  him  n^^Yifig  :,%vas  it  bex\ausig  ^le  dared  not? 

Let  us  now  follow  the  course  of  events.  I  take  it  to  ht 
proved  beyond  all  re^sonablp  doubt,  that,  contrary  to.thede- 
liherate .signed) statement  of  the  prisoner,  he, was  see^  with  ,a 
gun  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  Friday,  30  July  1830.^  in 
company  with  Huntley  ai^d  Garbutt  near  a  .lane  or  bridlerroad 
leading  to  Crathorne  Wood.  Jhat  gun  Jhj^.had  puyrcha^  only 
a  few  days  previppsly,  but  after  his  knowledge -of  the  fact  of 
Huntley's  receipt  of  his  money.  The  report  of  a  gun  is  heard 
from  \he  wood  within  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  aCta^- 
wards ;  Huntley  is  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  more  ;  and 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  that  night,  the.  prisoner  is 
ob^rved  stealing  out  of  his  house,  to  go  and  listen  at  the 
constable's  jliouse,  and,  after  being  so  occupied  for  a  minifte 
or  two,  return  to  his  own.  The  next  time  that  he  is  ^pen,  is 
when  drinking  in.;Company  with  Groundy  late  on  .Saturd^^ 
night.  But,  on  returning  for  a  moment  tq-  the  wood— 'it  is 
certainly  an  embarassing  fact  that  the  witness  spoke  to  having 
beard  two  reports  within  half  a  minute  of  each  other ; 
whereas  the  prisoner's  was  a  single*barreUed  gun.  If  the  wit- 
ness's recollections  were  accurate -^  which  I  saw  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt -how  is  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for?  If 
the  prisoner's  was  the  only  gun,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  . 
he  could  have  so  rapidly  re-loaded  and  fired  again,  especially 
under  the  horrid  circumstances  supposed.  Was  there,  then, 
a  second  gun,  which  bad  been  unobserved  by  them,  and  in 
Garbutt's  band?— or  concealed,  in  readiness,  in  the  w^ood  ?-* 
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or  bad  he  or  the  prteoner  a  pistol  also,  with  whiek  to  repak 
an  ineffeciual  first  diot  ? — or  was  one  of  the  shots  firad  by  a 
poacher  in  another  part  of  the  wood  ?  However  wide  of  the 
mark  may  be  all  these  speculations ,  there  <«was  one  fact  in 
evidence  respecting  this  gun  which  I  do  not  recollect  Mr.  Baron 
Rolfe  commenting  upon  to  the  jury.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
disappearance  of  Huntley,  Richardson  called  on  the  prisoner 
for  payment  of  this  gun ,  when  the  prisoner  refused,  and 
returned  it,  saying  that  he  did  not  want  it,  and  had  not  used 
it :  on  which  Richardson  put  his  finger  down  the  muzzle  to 
try  it,  and  drew  it  back  all  blackened  with  discharged  powder, 
and  thus  convicted  him  of  a  falsehood.  What  inference  is  to 
be  drawn  from  this? 

Then,  as  to  the  blood  found  on  the  road,  a  fact  spoken  to 
by  two  credible  witnesses  at  the  trial,  one  of  them  having  also 
named  it  to  the  constable  the  same  day  on^  which  he  obsefv* 
ed  it  —  was  it  human  blood  ?  If  so,  it  was  lying  very  near 
the  spot  where  Huntley  had  last  been  seen;  and,  if  his  blood, 
it  must  have  been  lying  there,  moreover, .  two  days  and  two 
nights — t.  e.  from  Friday  midnight,  till  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  on 
Monday  morning.  The  blood  was  described  as  ''Stale  look- 
ing, •  and  the  weather  had  been  fair  and  dry,  but  the  road 
was  not  a  much  frequented  one.  It  was  spoken  of  by  one 
witnesses  as  a  « pool ; »  but  if  so,  it  could  not  have  lain  there 
since  the  Friday  night;  blood  then  shed,  would  have  become 
a  dark  coagulated  mass,  possibly  covered  with  dust.  Again, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  Huntley's  blood,  he 
most  have  been  murdered  on  the  high-road  ;  was  that  a  proba- 
ble thing ,  when  they  were  close  by  the  secret  shades  of 
Crathome  Wood,  to  which  they  were  all  seen  going?  May 
they  have  gone  into  the  wood?  May  Huntley  have  become 
alarmed  at  their  conduct — made  his  way  out  of  the  wood  into 
the  high-road  ,  and  there  received  the  murderous  fire  of  his 
assailants  ?  But  the  spot  where  the  blood  lay  was,  moreover, 
from  four  to  six  miles'  distance  from  Stokesley  Beck,  where 
the  bones  where  found.  When  and  by  whom  was  Huntley's 
body  taken  (o  Stokesley  Beck  ?  It  could  not  have  been  taken 
the  same  night ;  at  least ,  it   is  very  highly  improbable  that 
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mck  wotaU  be  Che  faet;  for  the  inrifonftr  was  atohiit'iowiii 
boose  between  twelte  and  oae  o'clock  that  night  f  aoMi^af^' 
eerding  to  Ground j's  accomt  the  body.«f  JivnUegr'was^lyitig 
in  Am  wood  on  Wednesday  the  &>th  August.  Wfa^  then 
had>;it  lain  betwecbthe  Friday  night  and  ihe  Wednesday  'foln 
h^wing^  In  a  secret •  part  of-  the: •  wood,  co«^r^'  uf^?  or  had 
it  been  buried  on  the  Friday  night  temperarily,  in  Ule  potato^ 
garth,  where  Maw  said  he  saw  some  earth  that  looked  nfewif 
dog?-  i  own  that  1  am  not  satisfied  widi  the  lalt  piece  lof 
Maw's  evidence;  fo^  ft  is  haM  to  believe,  that  had  he  reallif 
witneaied  so  ^vspieious  an  appearance,  at  such  a  .spot,  afleb 
snoh  a  ^iippesM  tragedy,  and  :when  aotuaBy  in  quest  of  the 
body,  he  must  have  called  attention  to  ft,  and  diig  it  Tip.  I 
ought  to  mention,  howeTer^  that  it  did  not  appear  thM.  Maw 
was  then  alrare  of  the  circumstance «of  the  blood  on  the  roadi 
Here  let  me  put  together  two  little  eircumstanoes  in  the  case; 
whidi  may' suggest  not  an  unimportant  inftrencel  It  would 
appear  highly  probaUe ,  assuming  the  bones  to  have  been 
Huntley's,  that  for  obrious  reasons  his. body  w6uld  have  beerf 
stripped  of  its  clothing,  to  lessen  any  subsequent  ehances'of 
its  detection.  Now,  there  were  no  vestiges  of  clothing  found 
With  the  bones,  and  eleven  years  was  not^  1  should  think,  a 
Miiiciently  long  space  of  time  to  admit  of  woollen  doth^ 
decaying  or  mouldering  away  so  qntirely,  as  to  leave  no  trhoa 
ofithem^^not  even  buttons  of  bone  or  metal  —  with  the  eir* 
tefltion  of  one  l^rge  flat  button,  which  was  found  at  or  near 
tU  spot,  and  not  answering  to  the  description  of  atiy.  belon|ft 
log  to  Huntley,  aoftd  possibly  there  Sy  mere  accident,  if 
Hwntley  had  been  stained  and  steeped  in  blood,  and  the  safet||V 
of  the  mitrderers  would  require  the  destruction  of  such  eiMM 
enees  of  their  guilt.  Now,  several-  witnesses  speak  to  the  fsct 
of  Goldsborough's  being  seen  alone  a  day  or  two  after  Hunlf* 
ley's  diaappearaince,  in  his  house,  late  at  night,  with  a  large 
fire  (in  the  first  week  of  August)  burning  something  that  gave 
Mit  a  strong  ^  smelt  of  'Woollen  burning. »  May  these  haVe 
been  the)  bloody  clothes  of  Huntley  ? 

•Td  proceed.     The  prisoner,  seen  in  Huntley's  ct^mpany  uji 
to  within  a  few  hours  of  his  sudden  and  total  disappearaWl^,' 
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is  Men,  thfr  dary  bvtone  [aftet,  layiofp  •at  L.7  '  im  Ike  pa^ 
cbase  of  &  cow,  and  In  posseMon  of » both  bank-notes  ta4 
gold-^aTing  been,  np  to  a  -mry  idiort  time*  before,  m  the 
nioal  idbject  poverly,  and  even  deilitution  ;-«ai|d,  norabirer, 
in  poaaeMon  of  a  lalrge  quantity  of  dothes:  bdonging^  unqitea- 
lionably,  to  tiie  niBsing  man.  Tbis  of  itaeii,  unexplained,  ia 
auflieient  to  raise  a  yioleat  presumption  of  the  priaoner'a  gidll. 
But  bere  also  great  caution  is  necessary.  «If  a  borse  be  sto- 
kn  from  A,»  says  Lord  Hale,. « and  the  same  day  B  be  found 
on  him^  it  is  a  strong  prosumption  tbaf  B  stele  Urn.  Yet  I 
do  recdHeet  4hat,  before  a  very  learned  and  vary  judge,  .  in 
fucb  an  instance  B  was  condemned,  and  executed,  ai  Oxlord 
issizes :  and'  yet,  within  two  assizes  afterwards,  C  being  *p* 
prehedded  for  another  robbery,  up^  bis  judgment  and  eice- 
cntioD  oonlessM  that  he  had  been  the  man  wb0  stole  Ibe 
horse,  and  that,  being  closely  pursued,  he  desired  B,  a  stran* 
ger,  to  walk  his  horse  for  him,  while  he  tunied  aside,  as  be 
said,  for  a  necessary  occasion,  and  esca^,  and  B  itm  appre- 
hended with  ibe  horse,  and  died  innocently <. 

Now,  in  the  present  case,  bene  is  a  man  suddenly  miasittg, 
known  to  baTe  been  possessed  of  a  considerable  snin  cf  mot 
ney'^the  prisoner  to  hare  been  scan  in  his  .eompliny  jip  to 
almost  the  last  moment  before  Us  disappearance^— io  beceoM 
sud^nly  enriched,  hating  previously  beta  A  pauper-^dnd  in 
possession  k»f  >^ry  many  arlicles  of  clolWiif  belenging  la  the 
missing  maii.  AW  these  dircumfllaneee  point  one  way ;  '•  but 
then;  bn  the  other  hand,  nd  attempt  is  made  to  leonceal  Us 
possesttdn  <rf^  either  money  or  clothes,  ter  to  esoape  or  quit 
the  neighbourhood  during  4he  time  when  sudden  was  hat* 
teat  Then  he. gi^es  certainly  csontredictory  answers  concern- 
ing tbe  way  in  which  he  became  posaessed  of  these  mattmn-* 
bttl.idl  may  be  recofU^Jed  with  the  story  he  tell«,  thai;  tbe 
missing  man  has  gone  to  America,  and  that  h^  (tbe  piisoner) 
assisted  }nt%i  and  still  seeks  to  baffle  the'  pors^t:  of  Us  absent 
friend.  S(Ut  if  the  latter  story  be  true,  i^  it  probable,  is  it 
credible,  that  Huntley,  medilatifg  HUcb^iHn  ^xfiedition,  would 
fif^t  strip  bims^  of  all  his.  newlyT^Hrchftsfd  olotbe^,  leave 
th^m  behind  bun,  0nd  nevpr  afterwarda^ciow  or /send  to  Ploiv 
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IhMtiii?  BaiaH  th»  &eU  of  the  caae«  m  ImMj  aid  m  accur 
lately 'atadediiis. I  kaow,  are  now  Jaid  .befon  jou;  and  is 
Bol'Uiia  iiHiaedta.itriking'  specimen  ol.the  ion^orttaM/of*  and 
tiMfidlfficaUetf  atteBdii|g>  circmniiantiill  eTidbnoe?  I  sball  pron 
toed  to  propese. several  hypol&eses  for  your  eensidtttalion,  in 
order  to  see  whether  any  of  them  wiil  feooneite  aH  the  mrn 
hmitttatTfflj  or  which  of  ibeai  witt  reoooctle  most>o£4hem, 
aiid  in  ike  .most  natii^al  mdnaer.  « The  force  of  ciroiunatanrx 
lial  evidenoe,  being  eitelustve  in  its  jaature,  aad-4he  mora 
ooineidenve  of  the  kypotheris  with  the  oircwnatances  being, 
in  the  abstract,  insufficient^  unless  Ihej  excliOuie  every  otbeK 
svippoflitioaY^it  is  anenttai  to  enquire^  4R^ilh  the  most  scrnpul- 
ons  alteiKtioB,  what  other  hypotheses  (here  may  be  agreaing 
whotty  or  partftftUy  with  the  facta  ip  evidence  Those  wbioli 
agree  eren  partially  with  the  eircumstances  are  not  vnwortlu 
of  examination «  beoaose  they  lead  to  a  more  accurate  examir 
nation  of  those  facts  with  which,  at  first,  they  might  appear 
In  ba  inconsistent ;  and  it  is  poanble  that  on  a  more  a«^urale 
examination  of  these  Cabts,  their  authenticity  may  be  render44 
doubtful,  or  even  altogether  disproved. »  The  same  able  wri- 
ter froaft  whom  this  passage  is  quoted,  Mr.  Starkie,  has  an- 
other observation,  which  also  I  wish  yov  to  tal^e  along  with 
.yon  in  dealing  with  the  faets  of  this  case. 

•  To  acquit,  on  light,  trivial,  and.  fandfoi  suppositions*  ani^ 
cemate  cdnjeetures,  is  a  virtual  violation  of  the  juror's  oath; 
whtte,  i  on  the  othar  hand,  he  ought  not  to  condemn,  unless 
the  evidence  exclude  from  his  mind  all  reasonable  doubt  as 
Co  the  gjailt  of  the  accused,  and  unless  lie  be  so  conuinced 
hy  the  eoidenccj  that  he  would  venture  to  act  upon  that 
can^iotion^  in  masters  of^  the  highest  concern  and  impor^ 
tance  to  his  ay n  interest.  • 

Fusi  Hypothesis. ^-^TimiAef  really  did  go  off  iii  the  way 
alleged,  to  America  or  elsewhere,  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and 
also  his  wife,  and  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  supporting 
her.  He  may  have  since  died  a  natural — an  accidental — or  a 
violent  death,  under  circumstances  depriving  him  of  the  op* 
portunity  of  disposing  by  will  of  what  he  knew  was  coming 
to  him ;  and  this  death  may  have  happened  very^hortly  after 
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hU  deparUve.  ']j#  left  the  more  valuable  pdrtiom  of  hk 
dodbes  and  property,  and  a  greal  portion  of  \m  itaney,  in 
Gold&borongb's  lianda,  to  be  forwarded  to  bim ;  aid  Goldsko- 
rough  noted  dishonestly  by  Um,  in  disposing  of  itte  cIothM 
and  spending  the  money.  Hnntley  may  be  now  alive,  and 
meditating  a  return  home. 

Second  Hypothesis. — Huntley  is  dead,  and  was  murdeied 
by  Garbutt,  in  whose  company  he  bad  been  left  by  GoM^ 
borough. — Garbutt  being  also  pursued  by  the  oflteers  of  jus- 
tice for  other  offences,  hastily  absconded,  and  may  now  be 
dead,  or  abroad. 

Third  Hypothesis. ^^Gronndj  was  the  actual  murderer,  pos- 
sibly instigated  by  Goldsborough  ;  or  Goldsborough  only  sidn 
sequently  Infor^Bd  by  Groundy  of  the  murder,  and  insisting 
on  receiving  a  great  portion  of  the  money,  as  the  price  a/t 
his  silence.  — -  He  committed  suicide  from  fear  lest  his  guflt 
should  come  out  in  court,  at  the  trial — through  his  being  un- 
able to  stand  solemn  and  public  questioning  upon  the  subject. 
He  may  have  been  also  partly  influenced  by  remorse  at  hav- 
ing wrongfully  sworn  away  the  life  of  Goldsborough. 

Fourth  Hypothesis. — Groundy,'  Garbutt,  and  Goldsborough, 
or  Groundy  and  Goldsborough,  were  all  concerned  as  princi- 
pals in  the  murder.  The  second  gun  was  Groundy'a,  who 
joined  them  in  the  wood. 

Lastly. — With  reference  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  let  ns 
enquire  more  fully,  whether  his  guilt  or  innocence  is  more 
consistent  with  the  proved  facts  of  the  case. 

If  innocent,  he  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  story  of  Huntley's 
having  left  him  on  his  way  to  America,  after  in  vain  pressing 
Goldsborough  to  accompany  him.  It  certainly  does  appear 
that  Huntley  had  contemplated  such  a  step,  and  there  are 
other  circumstances  favouring  the  notion  that  Goldsborough 
and  Huntley  had  been  busily  concerting  a  scheme  for  Hunt- 
ley's going  off  privately  to  America.  He  was,  during  the 
whole  of  the'  time  between  the  2Sd  and  30th  July,  incessantly 
coming  over  to  Goldsborough,  and  remaining  in  his  company. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  disappear- 
ance, he  was  seen  coming  to  Goldsborough 's  house,  where  he 
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WM'  immedialelj  adniiltifii.  Tfcej  may  hate  arriaged;  that 
Gbidsbiifoiigh  slMmld  go  and  fetdi- H«iitl«yi..titinga,  .Ihe^Miw^ 
da^^Jfipom  Hinitley's  to  fioldbUtrough's  bouMi^  ioikoaj^  for^  tfgh 
aend  after,  EoBti^:;  in  |nii«uaDci9  ef  wbieh '6al^lMHNmgii> 
imit,  and  relurned  with  the  articles  in  quefctibii  in  a  sadlr^ 
daring  the  afternoon  of  tba  same  day.  It  nay  have  been  b 
part  of  the  arrangenieiit,  that  Hontley  shobld  leave  a  cons»^ 
derable  portion  of  his  money  in  Goldsborongh's  bands,  for  sa^ 
ty's  sake— H to  be  remitted  as  -finntley  might  want  it.  Or 
Golddwrough  lUiight  liave  promised  ^  and  intended  to  fdlbw 
him  shortly  afterwards;  bnt  fondness  for  his*  children  may' 
lmh4  kept  him  back-^and  he  may  have  deiormined  on  playing: 
Bnntley  filse,  and  apjpropriatmg.the  money  and  propwty  left 
with'  him  to  bis  oswn  nse,  relying  on  Huntlefh  not  Yentoriaf 
to  rettrni,  lest  he  should  be  «addl4^d  with  the  suppcMrt  of  hia 
.irife ;  bnt  if  he  should  return,  then-  resohring  to  impose  on* 
him  as  much  difficulty  as  possible  in  claiming  his  own,  by^ 
converting  his  money  into  articles  of  fnnutvre,  and  facm^ 
jng  purchases .  His  contradictory  acmunts  of  Huntley's  more* 
ments  are  consistent  with  his  widi  to  baffle  the  pursuers  -of 
Bnhtley,  by  putting  them  on  faM  scents  j  and  this  may  servo' 
fo  explain  his  light  jocular,  tone  in  speaking  of  Htintiey^» 
absewee  :<^«  You'll  all  see,  by  and  by,  whether  he's  murdered 
or  hot.*  In, this  view  of  the  (tese,  the-  blood  on  the  road,< 
the  gun-shot  in  the  wood,  and'  the  biiming  of  clothes  soon 
nfterwards,  if  such  facts  really  happened,  have  no  true  con- 
neiion  with  each  other j  aiid^lhe  skull  and  -bones  produced, 
'wci'e  not  the  skull  and  bones  of  Huhtky.  Let  it,  moreover^ 
l>e  borne  in  mind,  that  Goldsborough  did  not  attempt  any 
cohcealinent  of  property  or  money,  or  escape-^  neither  after 
nor  before  suspicion  had  settled  on  him-^not  ef^n  when  set 
at  Kberty  after  his  arrest  in  the  month  of  Jdly  1841. 

But  if  ther  prisoner  -be  guUty,  let  us  imagine  that,  from  the 
time  of  learning  that  Huntley  had  become  possessed  of  socon<« 
aiderable  a  sum  of  money,  the  prisoner  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  destroying  bim  in  order  to  obtain  that  money,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  warrant  the  belief  of  the  neighbourhood 
that  he'hakd  only  carried  into  eifect  his  previously    expressed 
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inteotion  •ftgoing  off  to  America.  Tliat  in  poiManixi'of sock 
aft  kitentioB^  Huntley  had  seBl  Ydk  olothetf^  ^.,  on  tin)  Fii-' 
dajy  to  Ihe  'pri50«er'8'lioilae*-*mial,  i»  abort,  ikey  formed  the 
o<NB4eiilB  of'  Ibe  bag,  or  aackt  wUcb  ha,  priaoner,  waa  aeen  ear* 
lying  into  bia  hefiuBe.on  Cfcie  Friday  afternoon.  That^  either 
done,  oc  in  company  wi£h  Garbuti  or  Cbroimdy,  he  aUained 
Huntley  into  CMUiofne  Wood;  under  the  pretest  of  abooling 
a  bare,  and  enjoying  a  pleaaant  supper  togiether ;  which.Hont* 
ley,  who  nright  have  become  loqaacioua  throogb  previous 
Adnking  witb  the  prisoner,  iand  possibly  Garbutt  and  Groondy, 
or  one  of  them-^^mentiened  to  Maw,  An  a  meny  humour,  on 
meeting  him  on  the  road,  as  .described  by  liam.  That  he 
may  have  been  shot, -either  in  Che  wood,,  or  on  the  higb-road, 
where  the  bloods  i^as  foimd;  and  his  body  buried  for  a  while, 
or  concealed' in  the  wood  till  it  conld  be  permanently  diepoaei 
of  That  the  prisoner  then  retamed  to  his  own  houte,.  and 
haying  been,  possibly,  alsirmed  by  some  noiae  into  the  suq>i* 
cion  thai  his 'motions '  hfeid  been  watched,  slipped  out,  shortly 
afterwards,  to  ascertain'  whether  there  were  any  gronndb  for 
bis  fem.  That  he  then  deansed  himself  from  any  marks  of 
the  deed  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  resolved  on  the 
eonms  he  should  pursae-— namely,  to  give  out  that  be  had  set 
Huntley  on  his  way  to  America.  That,  finding  the  current 
of  suspicion  setting  in  more  strongly  against  him  than  he  had 
anticipated,  he  resoWed,  on  due  deliberation,  distrusting  the 
chance  of  escaping  by  flight,  to  stay  and  brave  it  out  by. a 
bold  and  consistent  adherence  to  the  fiction  of  Huntley's  hav- 
ing gone  off  secretly*  to  America.  That  if  neither  Garbutt  nor 
Groundy  bad  been  originally  parties  to  the  murder,  the  pri* 
aoner  may  have  taken  both,  or  either,  subsequently,  into  his 
confidence y,te  secure  his  or  their  assistance  in  successfully  dis- 
posing of  the  body  *.  rewarding  him  or  them  by  a  sum  of 
money,  which  he  might  have  represented  as  being  the  greater 
portion  of  what  he  had  found  on  the  person  of  Hnntley. 
That  the  prisoner,  either  alone,  or  assisted  by  one  or  both  of 
these  men,  afterwards  disinterred  the  body,  if  temporarily  bu- 
ried, or  removed  it  from  any  place  where  it  had  lain  hid, 
and  carried  it  to  Stokesley  Beck,  at  night-time,  and  thrust  it. 
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mML,  .iiHo  «  Uofo  Um^  d«g  lalo  ihe  ^ank  of  the  Betk,  at  a 
^  pUiea  •  diiUnft)  aeohiAedt  and,  to  escape  -guapicion  '^  brinfing 
haiM.  Hm  blo^f  dothes,  and  burning  them  aa  aoas  aa  poftt- 
sible.  That,  snbsequentlj,  he  beeame  aptaied^  iiienl,  and 
reserved — tormented  by  his  own  refledioiis,  and  terrified  by 
jKlM))  continued  strength  of  puUic  aumncion,  and  the  aeaieh  after 
Huntley's  body.  That  his  object  being  to  divert  the  aearcheii; 
if  possible^  from  proceeding  towards  Stokeday  .fieek,  he  cdii^ 
eeived  himself  likely  to  attain  that  end  by  himself  soggebUiig 
that  the  body  might  be  found  there — a  bold  and  desperate 
e:q>e4ient,  fpunded  on  jthe  belief  that  any  suggasli6n  of  that 
sort,. b J  him,  would  certainly  be  disregarded «  That,  findii^ 
the  search  at  lenglli  abandoned,  and  the  veheoMnce  4l  pukHe 
suspicion  to  b^  abating^  but  yet  rendering  Ua  cdntinuaiioe  at 
Button  Rudby  itroublesome  and  dangerous^  he  resolved  to  'trani>> 
far  hia  residence,  under  a  forged  name,  to  Batnsley.  Tkat 
when  9  so  many  yeara  afterwards,  so  alnnqitly  ehallenged  as 
iht  murderer  of  Huntley,  he  waa  thrown  off  hja  goaM,  so  as 
to  fof get  the  notoriety  of  his  having  poasessed  the  dothei  and 
property  of  Huntley,  and  denied. that  fact  to  tk»  officer  who 
took  him  intp  custody.  That  he  was  dismayed  by  the  api- 
pearance  of  Groundy  ag^nst  him, -and  dared  not  ask  him  any 
questions,  lest  h6  should  thereby  reveal  qaore.  of  the  ttoanins^ 
tion ;  and,  conaeqpenlly,  .felt  'coi^ipeUed  to'  contknA  hiaSMif 
with  a  general  denial  of  Gr^unfiiy's  s^te'ments.  That  he  in* 
wardly  shrunk  from  the  frigh|/^l  spectacle  of  the  shattered 
akull,  knowing  it  to  be-  that  of  Huntley -^and  tbt^t.^oaaoa  look- 
ed up  at  him  from  these  eyeless  sockets.  ;  .- 
Bpt  stayil  A  sudden  stir  annouj^ces  the  retiirjat; after, a*  long 
'^  absence,  of  the  ju^y  ;  and  tt^  9rowded,cpiirit,js  qui^y  hushed 
^  into  ^tat^d  silence,  as  the  jury.  i^nterT^tbe  foreman  carrJrSng 
^-  with '  him  the,  skyll  and .  bones  ; . ;  and  the  ^prisoner  is  replaced 
^  at  the  bar  to  hear  his  doom,  «vThe  judge  has* In  readiaeas^ 
''f  but  conceal,  the  bla<;lk  cap^shonld  jt  bci^onief  )Wilhinia  few 
3^  momenta,  his  dreadful  duty  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death 
'  '^  upon  the  prisoner.  The  names  of  the  jury  are  called  over 
i^  one  by  one,  and  the  prisoner  eyes  them  with  unutterable  feel- 
0^            ings.     Then  comes  the  fearful  moment. 


I 
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CleHi  of  jirriugns^GeaihkBkn,  of  tlie  Jury,  are  ymi  agreed 
upon  your  rerdict  ?«— Do  you  say  that  Robert  Goldaborougli, 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  is  gulHy  of  the  murder  aiNl  fidony 
With  which  he  stands  eharged,  or  not  guilty? 

jjFareman— Not  Guilty. 

Cterk  of  Jlrraigns'^Genilemen'  of  the  Jury,  yoil  say  that 
flie  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Robert  Goldsborough,  is  not  guilty. 
That  is  your  yerdtct ;  and  so  you  say  all  ? — (To  the  Goreraor 
of  the  Castle) — «<  Remove  the  prisoner  from  the  bar.  > 

The  verdict  did  not  seem  wholly  unexpected  by  the  audi*- 
enoe$  anditw  as  receired  in  blank  siletice.  The  prisoner  ex- 
hibited no  symptoms  of  satisfaction  or* exultation  on  hearing 
the  verdict  pronounced  ;  but  maintained  fhesan^e  phlegmatic 
oppressed  air  which  he  had  exhibited  throughout.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  was  removed  from  the*  bar,  and  before  he  had 
quitted  the  dock,  he 'whispered,  with  tremulous  eagerness,  in 
the  ear  of  the  oflBcer--*  Can  they  try  me  agcdn,  lad? »  aNo; 
ihou's-  clear  of  it  now,  altogether, »  was  the  repFr  on  which 
Boldsborough  heaved  a  veiy  deep  sigh,  aind  said,  «rlf  they'd 
put  me  on  my  trial  in  18S0,  I  could  have  got  plenty  to  come 
forward  and  clear  me. »  Within  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he 
was  seen  dressed  as  he  had  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  court, 
only,  that  he  had  his  hat  on,  and  carried  a  small  bundle  of 
dottles  tied  up  in  a  blue  and  white  cotton  handkerchief  under 
his  arm,  walking  quietly  out  of  the  frowning  gates  of  York 
Castle,  once  more  a  ft'ee  man,  to  go  whithiersoever  he  chose. 
He  was  quickly  joined  by  two  mean-looking  men  ;  and  spent 
the  next  hour  or  so  in  walking  about  the  town;  and  looking 
IB  to  the  various  shop-windows,  occasionally  followed  by  a 
tittle  crowd  of  boy^  and  others  who  had  recognized  him . 

.  How  now,  dear  Christophet,  say  you?  or  you,  candid  and 
attentive  reader?  Had  you  been  upon  the  jury,  should  yen 
have  said — GuUty,  or  Not  Guilty? 

I  am,  aa  ever,  dear  Christopher,  your  loving  friend, 

0.  Q.  Q. 
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nPEBisHCE  AND  FOBBsiQBT. r-iK Exp^enee^i"  .a/^js  CMbi^^vw 
lis  like  the  ^tero^lantfiWf  -pf  .a  sl^iH,  ▼hiqb.onjy,  ahow^.tl^f^ 
<)anj[«ra  wp  have  ^paissed  ;  •  b^  swrely  thi»,;igbt,  ip^ij  M^W 
thrown  forward  by  rejleciion  as  to  guard  ua9r^yifl,4HP<^^ 


the  unborn  child  will  bear,  the' same  resembUhce'to  its  pare^L 
(hat  aai  echo,  aa  yet  unheard,  will  bear  to  ^he  spund  by  wliick 
it  was  produced.    , We  may  qupstioq  CampbeU  s  ayennem  ual 


ing  theuf..  .    .     ..  .       ,,,,^j.^    .^.,    .    ,,^„  ,  ,   j,,;;^ 

THE  STORT  or  TBB  .EQ^;f-coLimBU8  finrra^An^^jr^V^fff^i  ve|l^M 
an   anecdote   of ,  Brunalleschi  ,    similar   to   that   recorded   of 
Columbus^  though  this  has  unquestionably  ibe  merit -of  bmg 
the  first,  since  it  occured  before  the  birth  of  Columbus,  (Brunal- 
eschi  died  in  li^&>6,  Columbus  was  l^prn.in  iik42.)     A  council 
of  the  most  learned  *  hie^  t^th^tfdy,  and  ^^i>m   various  parts 
of  ibq.worW,  wjis  summoiied  to,  G0fsipiJlt^{pii4(fl«>w.  ptei^Jbr 
the  eii^tito  of  a  eupob  like  that'of  die  IBmtibem  at^lRMwit 
Brunaleschi  refused  to  show  his  model,  it  being  upon, the 
siinple  princrpleb,  but  proposed, that^lU'e  man  ^6  should  make 
an  egg  stand  upright  on  a  marble  base  should  be  ^l^(^fiC9ilec|{: 
T^  forieig^er^. and  arUst^.agireeing^to 4^19;  b^KttifatlliigiiiAiitteir 
attempts^!  desiMI  Bhinalesohi  Id  do«  il  ibinlsetf,  upon  whtobl^ 
took  the  egg,,  and  with  p  gentle  tap,  brokejtf^'^' eiid^,  andpuiciea 
il  on  th^^slab.^    Tl^e  leaped  .nieA.un,^^ijppi^^ 
any  one  dpe  c(hi14  flo  tlutju^an^^s  jlp  ,wbi^  the  acobilact  ittpli«di 
with  a  smile  ,  that   had   thej^  seen  his   model  they    co«M"ti' 
▼OL.  II.  T7 
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easily  have  known  how  to  bnild  a  cupola.— Za^/a  on  Fresco 
painting.  ^ 

NOYSLS  AND  HISTORY . /^'j^^lng  •  ihui  defined  the  difference 
between  a  novel  and  a  real  history  :  In  the  former  everything 
is  true  but  the  names  and  dates ;  in  the  latter,  nothing  is  true 
but  the  names  and  dates.  History  is,  in  fact,  a  romance  be- 
lieved :  and  yet  we  may  be  equally  wrong  in  thus  giving  or 
iHllihioMing'dtir  faith';  for  Niebulir  has  shown  that  we  have 
bcf^n'decieiv^d,  even  as  to  many  of  the  names  and  dates  of 
R6m^  history  i  While  60  6iie  ^as  yet ,  disproved  a  single  tittle 
olF^'^Ourifvirt  Ttavels.  -  ' 

^■^  eIrlybisi'xg.— Th?  late  Chief  Baron  0*6ra^y,  who,  like  the 
ma^mioe  nlanets,  was  generally  up  before  the  sun,  was^  always 
in  (he  siaioe  predicament  with  reference  to  his  own  son,  Den- 
Aid",  ''WhOsjB  slumbers  were  generally .  prolonged  far  into  the 
txkojtiinj^.  Once. when  the  Baron  was  upon  circuit,  and  kne^ 
iaiii  hW  soil  ^' was  ^engaged  as  barrister  in  .the  first  cause,  he « 
hurHed^'ii!)ip  ]iTs^b^d-room,  aiid  waking  Kim  without  ceremo- 
ny','6^^1^¥nied,'"«tJp  wifli  yoiuV  Dennis!  remember  it's  the 
eany  bird  that  catches  the  worm.  * 

« Series  the  worm  right  for  being  up  still  earlier  than  the 
kMi^^  f^te6-tb6^sM^((a^,  rubbiiig-hiis  eyes.   '"        ' 

ani"<i   l^  ii r  n      .ni    .  .i. 
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•  JbAj^'CllSiA'Daiiiell,-  'if  Tivertou  Mills,  near  Batbi  Yor  Improve- 
infl!ifCT"it  rri"nt'  afld  pvepariag'fdbd'  fo^  cattle*    March  31";  siic 

^  yuliu^  jSeybel,  ;of  Gpldepfqp.re,  Middlesex,  chemis.t,  foj?  ioiprov^- 
nifetiii'  in  ilie  manufsycture  of  sulphate  of  sod^,  and  chloriae.    March 

^ir^ii  mmisy   '■'  ■'./'•' 

i:Wll]*BlniiLiif«rBiaj|4  Trip{>eti,  of  Ch&rlto^-iJpdniMedhi^k,  Laiicast«r, 
a|^ffn^;ftfrnq|)prQvementa'iti  loom  for  iweaving  hj^hiaid»  oh  hylftfiretf. 

If^arch  31 ;  six  monthfl. .,  -  f  i  ?r   ! 

Johi^'Bevard,  of  Whitehead's  Grove,  Ch^ls^a„  gentleman,  /or  an 
iinj^rt^oved  rti'6d*  ir  l^kpelling 'lh*6  air  frbiii   fcertani   ckses    or    vessels 

iifetttf'^t^hii:^i«d^i«vilti(m'6rv4Kdus'M?6^s<orhiM:^  'i4^n  e-,  m 
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James 'Smitii,  «f  Dtatiston  Works,  Kilmadock,  Perth,  dMton^ptiii^r; 
and  Jame^  Budmnatt,'  of  the  city  of  Gia^ow,  merefaant,  for  eert^na 
improvemeats  applicable  to  the  preparing  and  spinning  of'  cfolton 
wbol,  iaX)  hemp,  and  otlier  fibrous  substances.  April  6;  sit  months. 

John-RcMKl,  of  Re^nt*s  Circns,  mcfehaniM;  Henry  Pitland,  of  Hurst- 
green,  Sussex,  farmer;  for  iMproTemeucs  ib  the  constrnction  and 
make  ef  driving^reins,  hiirneis;<  bridUes,*  and  reins,  and  in  bridles 
and  reidi  fo/v  riding.    April  6$  six  months. 

Jean  George  Sue  Clarke,  of  Euston-grove,  engineer,  for  improve* 
fldenis  in  supply injg  add  regulating  air  to  t?he  furnaces  of 'locomotrve 
engines.    A^ril  6;  six  months. 

Thomas  Clive,  of  Birnufi^hani,  iron  founder,  for  certain  improve* 
Bients  in  the  cottstrttction  of  eandte-sticks.    April  7 ;  six  months. 

John  Anthony  Tielens,  of  Fenchurch-streec;  merchant,  for  improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  knitting.    April  7;  six  months. 

Marc  Carlotti^  of  Little  ArgylUstre^t ,  Rcgent*s-street ,  gentkemdki, 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  conduction  and  man^adure  of 
hoots,  faaif'.boots,  shoes,  clogs  and  galniAies.    April  ^;  six' months.  ' 

William  Falconer,: 'ofClapham-eonimoki,  gentleman,  for  iinpro-v^- 
naents  in  apparatus  for  attaching  buttions*and  fasteners  to  gloves,  and 
parts  of  garments.     April  \Z;  six  months. 

.  John.  Byron'  Dawes^  of  Trafatgar^sqttare,  .Charingcross,  getitleman, 
fMr  a  certain:  improved  chemical 'eompositi^  or 'cbinpositions,  tot  he 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  glass,  or  other  media  of  l^tfbl.  April 
Id^'eiX'-nfonths^r  -' .  '  ,,:.■••'   j  :  ...:..'. 

John  iLatoby  of  'RtdderAiinster^  m^ehinist,  lor  implrovemMts  in  ienu 
gines  to  be  worked  by  steam,  air,  gas,  or 'vapours/ iff bich  improv^- 
■etills>are'alsp  applicable  [Ko  pumps'  A>r  rinsiag  or  foniing  water^4lir, 
or  other  fluids.    April- 15;  six  vnontfasl     '       " 

ThonuiiLicbaiids, /of  Liy^poolv  bookbindier,  for  certain  impvo^tf- 
n)enlslb<ithbiBrt:bit  hookbiading,  and  abo  in  ro^ehinery,  or  •  appara- 
tus to  be)  employed' therein.    April' 16;  six- mtinths. 

Alfred  Jeffery,  of  Lloyds-street^ 'PentonvilllS  geqtleman,  for>a'neif 
method  of  preparing  masts,  sp«irs,  and  olber  wood,  for  ship  building 
and  other  purposes.    April  J  5j  ai^x  months. 

Charles  Farina,  of  Leicester-square,  chemist,  for  a  new  method  of 
manufacturing  soap,  candles,  and  sealing  wax.    April  15;  six  months. 

Gent  Kingdon,  Q^.^etec, cabinet- ipak^»,vfor  certain  improvements 
in  impressing  and  eii&liossing' patterns  on  ^Ik,  cotton^  and  other  woven 
r  felte  d  fabrics.    April  ,il ,  six  .months. 

William  Noel,  of'Jei'iilyn-street,  St.  JkvM^'i,  boot  and  shoemaker, 
for   certain  iAiprpyements  in   the  manufacture  of  boots  and   shoes. 

April  fPf^aiiJmA'''<i*^^^   1 

Alphonse  de  Troisbrioux ,  of  Great  Russell-street ,  Bloomsbury, 
gentleman,,  for  improvements  in -lithographic  and- other  printing* 
presses.;^  April'M;  )i{x  ibohlh9>«  '  i:;()     m       .  .-      m 


Wl  LIST  Qf  »MW:  MfSiWTS. 

:  QUQi  R0U911,  of  .Grtic0chtirch-street».cUKctor«r  «»edicuM^fiM*'eerUin 
iu^iQ^emQuUjn'inacJbipery  or  Apparatus  fonnspuiiiialg  cotton,  trooU 
silk^  ajki  oilier  fibrous  ^ubaUoces.    April  36;  mx  fnenliiai 
.  .iJViUi^m  VVo(»d,  of  WiUon,  ccirpet  tiiaiiuboturer,.£(Mi  «l  new  olode 
of  waving  ^i^rpetif^gk  and, oditer  6^red  fabrics,  ApHl  36i«ixni<mtbs. 

Septimus  Cocking,of,3ir«Hogh«in,dc>ft9ir|aQ4  for  Qertain  impitOTC-  ' 
ments  io  thci.produi^itioii  of  4i^it  by.  thfi  iburoing  .of  ail^  t«lV»r,«ad 
wax,QDd  in  the  apparatus  ibiTiTtfgulatittg  and  extingiiiaiiiflg  thes&lM.. 
April  %^  .     .  • .      .ill.'"  '     .  '-. 

Haoul  Ariyiand  Jo«e]pU  Jis^n,  ^Goml^  de.  U  Qiaritw*  /dbevtlier  de  b 
legion  d'honneur,  of  Leicester-square ,  Aicdiwd  Tappin  C^aridi^,  of 
WeymoHtV&tr^t)  gepil^ip^n,  j|nd  Roberii  liod^ofci  iof  .Salisburyistfeet, 
Str94d«  i^entlemap,  if^r  /jmprOvefn«}i|t4  in  .prepafijog  Mwrfaceei  of  fakrioi 
to  be  ui^ed  in  covering  rojoia, -fluqrs,  «n4  oiherBUi*faces.' April  96; 

six!  OMUAtbS,  i    :  • 

.  H«iMry.  Robraaqn  Palm^r^.of  Gr^at  Geo«ige^strefeE,  W€Staiuister,clyil 
engineer,  for  nn  imprpvennent.or  improiveineaU  in  tJbe  contlruotton 
of.roejb  and  other  ip^rts  of  buildings,  and  9iao  for  the  application 
of  ,cfiirrnga|ed  pUlea  or  ^heelA  of  noelAl  to  certitin.  purpoteB  £»r  ifbich 
^uoh  sbeet«  or  pbtes  have  not,  heretofore  faeeui.asedt .  i.Aprll9€$ais 
months.  i     .    .  ..•>"' 

Joseph  M.ege«  of .  JL^ppel-rStreet,  Russe^^6q1Mr)e^{  merobkntjCor 
impROYQinents  in  .ibekiin^ing  or  constntolinf^  oftrowMrai  April  Sf; 
a».'inoaths.   ,  ■:•]..■■  .  •_       1  v  '•  :   .  •■«;     m     •  »   *.  ■■/  • 

John  Henry  Pape  of  Grosvenor- street,  Bond-street »  .pianoforU 
uMiker^.for  impriiiyenicii^t^:  in  Carriages  «*il:i*' the  xoikMcitcliaii  of 
whoeUt- .'April. ^^f-:«ix/|inoiiths,  .   .         .<.••.<!:.'     .•;   -..j 

William  ^o$h»  of  .0^ einaattle-oH-TyoA,  eaqniiie,  A>r  inq^rovemealsin 
the  construction  of  wheels  (of; (Carriages  and  loconMltilvil -iQiii|gin« 
iatondfed.  to  lie  employed'  on:  t-ailk^Jrs.    AprlltSS ;  biaL<tBQkilh«i   ! 

Joha  Y«rley,  of  Ci^ne,  Lantasier^  engineer,  and  EdmondttmYarlej^ 
of  the  same  place>  ^cotton /nuinofa^t«rer,  for  oertBi&.tDiproTcnleDtsiB 
9team>  engines.    April  %%i  six:Diotlthi»'  . 


i      •        *  «    * 
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